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PREFACE. 


Havine brought the third volume of the Scorrisu Pu.rir to a close, it 
occurs to us to say a few words to our numerous subscribers, contributors, 
and well-wishers. We feel confident that those who hailed the appear- 
anee of this work as novel in its plan and execution, as excellent in its 
tendency and design, as a regularly returning and weekly :repast of rich, 
intellectual, moral and religious instruction, will still gladly avail them- 
selves of what we shall afford them in subsequent volumes. We feel 
equally confident, that those clergymen who have kindly assisted us in 
our important undertaking will not withhold their support; for, though 
the work is now firmly established as one of the standard periodicals of 
the day,and though we have ample means of continuing it upon inde- 
pendent grounds, we yet feel very grateful for the contributions of many 
whose names we are mot permitted to mention, and know too well how 
to appreciate such favours not to wish a continuance and extension of 
them. Our numerous well-wishers we know are upon the increase. 
We have supplied them with Sunday reading at a very moderate expense. 
The Scorrisu Pu.pit took the lead among the earliest of the cheap 
periodicals of the day, and has survived the most of its competitors, 
while in neatness of external form and appearance it has not been sur- 
passed, if equalled, by any that still survive. It has higher. claims. Its. 
topics are not those of mere history, curiosity, or amusement, but em- 
brace the vital interests of mankind both in this life and in that which is. 
to come. While the importance of its materiel is thus greater than that 
of any other periodical, the ScortisH Putrir is altogether an original 
work, and in this respect, ranks far above the selections and compilations. 
with which the press at present groans. These qualities. our numerous 
well-wishers know our work possesses; and what has: Ween done in time . 
past is the best guarantee for what shall be done in-future. We  proshise : 
the same unremitting attention to procure them ‘variety and exeelletice— 
nay, more, an enlarged experience gives us reason to hope that our fourth 
volume will have still ‘higher claims to public support than any of the three 
that have preceded it. Extensive arrapgeme sta have been made so as to 
‘present the purchasers of the ensuing volume } wit sound. theological talent 
it exists throughout the length and breadth of the land. =.” 
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The present volume contains upwards of seventy Sermons by the most 
eminent Divines of the present day. Some of those whose sermons have 
been inserted, and which will be read by posterity, have, since the com- 
‘mencement of our work, paid the debt of nature; others are of great age, 
and cannot long, in the natural course of things, survive; while many are 
yet in all the vigour of manhood, and have, to all human appearance, the 
promise of many coming years of usefulness. 


Among those who have yielded their place to others, but whose 
productions still survive them in the Scorrish Puxrit, may be named 
Dr. Inetis of Edinburgh, long distinguished as a leader in the 
highest Ecclesiastical Court; Dr. Betrrace of Falkirk; and Drs. 
Dick and M‘Lean of Glasgow; the Rev. Messrs. Mariott, JoHN- 
STONE, and Marr, of Edinburgh; the Rev. Mr. Rospertson of South 
Leith; and the Rev. Mr. Grepprs of Glasgow, whose portrait is the 
frontispieee to the present volume, and of whom we have presented our 
readers with a brief memoir. Some there are whose sermons have not 
been inserted in our work, but of whom mention has been made in fun- 
eral. discourses; and among these may be mentioned the Rev. Messrs. 
Limonr and Nisset of Edinburgh. Several clerical translations and 
preferments too have taken place since the commencement of our labours. 
Dr. Dewar has been translated from Glasgow to Aberdeen, where he is 
Principal of Marischall College, The Rev. Mr. Bucwanan has been 
translated from Saltoun to Glasgow, where he is minister of the Tron 
Church. The Rev. Mr. Cunnincuam has been translated from Green- 
ock to Edinburgh, where he is minister of the College Church, in the 
room of Mr. Tart, who was deposed from the office of the ministry, in 
consequence of his heretical opinions. Dr. P. M‘Faruan has been 
translated from. St. Enoch’s Church, Glasgow, to the West Parish of 
Greenock. The Rev. Mr. Roxsureu, late a probationer in Glasgow, 
ig now stationed as a minister in Dundee. The ScorrisH PuLrit con- 
tains Sermons by ail these gentlemen before their preferment, as it does 
of the Rev. Messrs. Turner, Paterson, and Kina, after their promo- 
. tion to Glasgow. What changes may take place by death or translation, 
‘ during the further progress of our work, are known only to the Almighty. 
We shall ever hear of clerical preferment with pleasure, when it is the 
‘reward of merit; and when the stroke of death cuts off a useful life, we 
shall be the. first to publish their. faneral discourses, which, while they 
pay the tribute of respect to departed worth, are mainly intended for the 
_ benefit of a surviving, but mourning, congregation. 


MEMOIR 


REV. TOHN GEDDES. 


Tue Frontispiece to the present Volume of the Scorrisu Puuriris a Portrait 
of the late Rev. Joun Geppes, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Glasgow :. - 


“ A skilful workman he 
In God's great moral vineyard.” 


The Rev. John Geddes was born in the town of Moffat, Dumfries-shire, in 
March, 1793, His parents were distinguished for their piety, and early 
directed the course of his education with a view to his becoming a minister of 
Christ. His own mind was very early impressed with a sense of religion; and 
when many around him of his own age were spending their days in trifting 
amusements, he was carefully storing his mind with useful knowledge and the 
principles of religion. With the consent of his parents he attended a Sabbath 
evening school, and, in after life, he took a lively interest in promoting the 
prosperity of such institutions. So highly had he been esteemed by the Sab- 
bath school teacher of his native town, that, after his death, he was honoured, 
by those concerned, as a chief mourner in conveying his remains to the grave. 
Thus devoted to the Lord by his parents and by his own inclinations, he was, 
entered on a course of preparatory classical education; and, leaving the 
Grammar School about the fourteenth year of his age, he became a studént in” 
the University of Edinburgh. Fond of pursuing learned studies at that early 
period of life, it has been allowed by those who had the best opportanity of © 
knowing, that he engaged in these pursuits with. avidity and exemplary dili- 
gence, and that, by persevering assiduity, he made respectable progress in, 
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trial in 1 the usual form, ‘and ordained to the office of the holy ministry on the 
9th Fobruary, 1821. The manner in which Dr. Findlay and the patrons of 
the parish acted on this occasion, in so liberally consulting the feelings of the 
congregation, met with the universal approbation of the community; and Mr. 
Geddes was kindly congratulated by his numerous friends on his being pro- 
moted to the more immediate oversight of so extensive a parish. Among 
others of his friends i in the ministry, the Rev. Dr. A. Thomson of Edinburgh 
assisted at the ordination, and remaining with him till the following Sabbath, 
he introduced him to his congregation as their stated pastor, by an eloquent 
and most impressive discourse from the words of the Apostle in writing to the 
Philippians, “For me to live is Christ,” &c. In the afternoon of the same 
day, Mr. Geddes, as introductory to entering on his pastoral work, delivered a 
auitable discourse on the words of the apostle Paul, « [am not ashamed of the 
gospel‘of Christ.” His reverend friend having in the forenoon recommended 
him>with affectionate regard to the attention of the large congregation assem- 
bled, as their pastor entering on a field of arduous labour, he himself with 
strong and kindly feeling declared his sentiments and views explicitly regard- 
ing the doctrines of the Gospel, and their practical tendency, and with the 
fortitude and resolution of a devoted servant of Christ, avowed his deter- 
mination to “know nothing among his people saving Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” 

Dr. Findlay dying about six weeks after Mr. Geddes’ ordination, the whole 
pastoral duties of the High Church of Paisley and its populous and extensive 
parish devolved ‘upon him. On the discharge of these duties, Mr. Geddes 
entered with much spirit and resolution. For the first two years after his 
ordination, with a bodily frame apparently healthy and vigorous, he did not 
seem to feel any abatement of strength in the diligent discharge of his various 
pasteral duties. Besides his constant preparation for the pulpit, he still con- 
tinued to yisit from house to house, and to superintend the different classes of 
the young, which, at his first coming to the town as a probationary assistant, 
‘he had formed. Soon after his induction, he connected himself in marriage 
with a young lady belonging to a respectable family in the neighbourhood of 
Edinbargh. In this endearing union he and his beloved partner found them- 
selves happy in the mutual enjoyment of conjugal affection, and now a mourn- 
ing widow and her fatherless children ]ament the loss of their faithful and 
affectionate guardian, and are called to trust in Him who i is the husband of the 
widow, and in whom the fatherless find mercy. 

About the ‘beginning of February, 1823, when he had been two years 
: engaged i in the fall discharge of hia pagtoral work, the affection of his family 
and congregation was put to severe trial from his being suddenly attacked by a 
painful disease, which soon became. alarming, and excited among his friends 
| apprehension that he would be rendered unfit for further public usefulness. 
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For several months he was absent from his public work, during which 
period. great sympathy was felt for him, and expressed by his brethren, 
his congregation, and the community at large. 

To prevent the growth of irreligion and infidelity in the parish and town 
in which he was situated, Mr. Geddés was in the custom of preaching an annual 
sermon on a Sabbath evening, particularly for the benefit of the young in his- 
congregation, and appropriating the sum collected along with a subscription 
for the support of a library which he had established for the religious im- 
provement. of the several classes under his tuition. This library, according 
to his own account, “consisted chiefly of small works, on the evidences of 
Christianity, or on practical religion, or illustrative of the Scriptures, or of 
religious biography, or of information respecting the advancement of the 
Redeemer's kingdom.” One of these sermons, preached 1825, he published | 
at request, the text being, “ Save yourselves from this untoward generation.’ 

After the execution in Paisley of two unhappy men, John Craig and 
James Brown, Mr. Geddes preached a sermon in 1829 to the young in his 
large congregation, on the awful consequences of irreligion and profligacy, 
which also he was induced to publish. This was soon followed by an interest- 
ing tract, entitled “ Journal of Conversations with John Craig and James 
Brown, previous to their execution at Paisley, 29th October, 1829.” 

In the autumn of 1831, a vacancy having taken place in St. Andrew’s | 
Church, Glasgow, by the death of the Rev. Dr. Gibb, the Magistrates and 
Council, in accordance with the wish of the congregation, gave him a presen- — 
tation to the vacant charge. It may be easily supposed, that this proposed — 
thange in the scene of his ministrations would be to him a matter of serious 
thought, and calculated to produce some anxiety of mind, on leaving a people 
by whom he was beloved and respected, and among whom his labours had — 
been found useful. Although he spoke little on this subject, yet some of his 
friends knew a little of the difficulty he at that time experienced, amidst the 
different opinions of well-wishers, and the conflicting feelings within his breast, 
before he could come to a final determination as to what was his duty at so 
important a crisis. Having, however, fully weighed the matter, he was in- 
duced to accept of the offer made him of becoming minister of St. Andrew's 
parish ; and the necessary steps being taken by those who were concerned in . 
the business, he was inducted into his new charge, about the end of Jan. 1832. 

‘Mr. Geddes entered on this new field of labour with the friendly counte- °: 
nance of his clerical brethren, and with the corgial good wishes of the people” 
belonging to his congregation. As it was by assiduously labouring amonget 
the young of his flock that he hoped to be most successful in doing good, for 
the purpose of more effectually promoting the spiritual interests of the rising 
generation, he encouraged and promoted the establishment of Sabbath Evening | 
Schools in his new parish ; and we have authority for saying, that he had, be- 
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fere his death, so far matured his scheme, that ten of-these useful seminaries 
for religious instruction were in actual operation. To the selection of pious 
and efficient teachers his discriminating. judgment was particularly directed. 
For consultation regarding the best mode of conducting the instruction of the 
young people attending these schools, he frequently met with the teachers, 
and sometimes in his own house; and, indeed, to the whole details of the busi- 
ness, he devoted a great deal of his personal attention. as he had done to those 
with which he stood connected in his former charge. 

Classes for the instruction of the young of both sexes, on week-day even- 
ings, he also formed, and was at great pains in making proper arrangements 
for carrying his pious design into effect. As some connected with these 
classes were advanced to nearly years of maturity, he encouraged and assisted 
young men in forming among themselves friendly associations for the purpose 
of engaging in social exercises of religious conference and prayer. In early 
tife he had himself experienced the benefit of such exercises, and therefore 
snew how much they are, when prudently conducted, calculated to promote 
fie interests of personal religion, advantageous in preparation for the instruc- 
tion of families, and affording an opportunity of forming youthful friendships 
that may be beneficial in future life. As a means of enabling young persons 
to engage in these devout social exercises in a profitable manner, he gave 
authority to some of his friends to publish anonymously a small tract, entitled 
‘¢ Substance of an Address to the Members of a Juvenile Fellowship Meeting.” 
This address he delivered to a number of his young friends in Paisley, in 
1827, and it contains some appropriate and salutary directions, most calculated 
to be useful to all who are members of such associations, and with tender and 
kindly feelings to a beloved pastor, these directions are still remembered by 
those to whom they were originally addressed. 

Soon after this settlement in Glasgow, he most sedulously engaged in the . 
fatiguing business of parochial visitation, and considering all circumstances, it 
is rather surprising that before his last illness he had visited all his parish. 
In thus devising and exetuting plans for the promotion of religious know- 
ledge and christian piety, was Mr, Geddes assiduously engaged, when his 
constitution, once healthy and vigorous, began to fail. 

. For some weeks previous to the dispensation of the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper in Glasgow, April, 1833, he felt his health greatly on the decline ; 
and it was in presiding on this occasion of christian communion, that he made 
his last appearance in the pulpig. Though he went through the several duties 
of the day with composure and with something of his usual fervour of address, 
yet his friends could not help observing a visible change in his appearance ; 
and they who had the best opportunities of knowing his real situation, became 
apprehensive that the period of his public usefulness was drawing to a close. 
We have been informed that he introduced the solemn service with an inter- 
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esting discourse on the transfiguration of Christ. During the time of his 
ministry in Paisley, he delivered a series of action sermons on the various in- 
cidents narrated by the evangelists regarding the sufferings and death of the 
Saviour of mankind. These striking circumstances in our Lord’s history he 
illustrated and improved with great ability and solemnity, and in a manner 
well calculated to edify and impress the minds of intending communicants; 
and in the arrangements of Divine Providence, it was so ordered that he 
should conclude his pulpit labours by illustrating a wondrous display of. the 
glory of the Redeemer when, with his highly-favoured disciples, and with 
Moses and Elias, witnesses of his majesty, he spake ‘ of the decease which he 
was to accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

His disease was water in the chest, a disease which he bore with much pa- 
tience and resignation to the will of God. On the evening of May 28, 1833, 
he called for the assistance of Mrs. Geddes, and when she was in the act of 
supporting him in her arma, he sunk down and immediately expired. Thus 
ended the useful life upon earth of this good man and faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ in the work of the Gospel, and the friends of Zion, who were acquainted 
with his worth, and many these were, mourned his loss with tears of genuine 
sorrow. 

His manner of preaching was solemn and dignified, and peculiarly his own. 
Without any attempt at displaying the powers of the orator, his sermons were 
distinguished by devotional fervour, energy and perspicuity, and were always 
scriptural and instructive. In his lectures on the book of Genesis in St. An- 
drew’s Church, and in hie expository discourses on various passages of Sacred 
History, whether in the Old or New Testaments, in his former charge he was 
particularly happy. Both in his sermons and in his lectures he avoided nice 
metaphysical distinctions on intricate questions as being more calculated to 
bewilder and perplex the minds of plain and sincere Christians, than to edify 
and build them up in their most holy faith. As connected with Ecclesiastical 
Courts he was well acquainted with forms of procedure and constitutional law ; 
and as an instance of his powers as a public speaker we may refer the reader 
to his speech in the General Assembly, 1827, against law agents being ad- 
mitted into Kirk Sessions, which is fully reported in the Christian Instructor 
for October, 1827. For further information on the subject of this memoir, 
we refer our readers to the Christian Instructor for December, 1833, and 
January, 1834, to which we have been mainly indebted for these historical 
Jetails, and to the excellent funeral discourses of Dr. Macfarlan of Greenock, 
ind. Dr. Brown of St. John’s, Glasgow, which we reported very fully and in- 
erted in the Scotrisy Punrir for June 15 and 22. In these the reader 
will find his character justly and beautifully delineated. | | 
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OF THE PEOPLE OF GOD; 
A SERMON PREACHED AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER, 


By the Rev. JOHN JOHNSTON,*, 
Late Minister of the Chapel of Ease, Roxburgh Plafe, Edinburgh. 





“One of the soldiers, with a spear, pierced his side, and forthwith came. thercout blood 
. and water.” —JOHN xix. 34. 


Tue depth and subtlety of human sa as 
vity are never so lamentably exhibited as 
when hypocrisy seeks to cover crime under 
the mask of respect and zeal for the ordinan- 
ces of religion. Such is the inconsistency 
that so often marks and degrades our nature, 
that a high and sanctimonious regard for the 
external rites of piety has often been mani- 
fested by those who are strangers to the 
power of religion, and who live in reckless 
disregard of all the charities of social life. 
The mint, the anise, and the cumin have 
been regularly paid, while justice, mercy, 
and. fidelity, have been as sacrilegiously for- 
gotten ; and hands reeking with the blood of 
martyred innocence have often been lifted 
up at the altar of mercy and love. In.the 
worst of characters we often discern a vehe- 
ment anxiety about the external rites. of 
religion ; the altar must not be abandoned, 
however impure the offering they present, 
and how far soever the heart may be 
estranged from God, the tongue must be 
employed to hide its deformity. To what- 
ever cause this inconsistency is to be traced, 
whether it be that the lingering remains of 
conscience in minds where its power has not 
been wholly overthrown, kecp up some 
respect for the institutions of religion, and 
prevent the influence of sin from dissolving 
the associations, or extirpating the habits of 
innocent and finer days ; or whether zeal for 
the externals of devotion be just one of the 
contrivances to which hypocrisy has recourse 
in order to disguise the working of the dark 
and deadly A ioptre of the heart—in what- 
ever cause this feature of human depravity 
has its origin, the fact is mournfully attested 
»y the records of human guilt; that the union. 
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of outward respect for religious ordinances 
with a practical disregard of religious prin- 
ciple, th& mixture-of zeal for God with 
cruelty to man, constitute the most hum- 
bling portion of the history of this apostate 
and fallen world. 

Of this characteristic of humanity, we 
have not a more affecting proof than that 
which is presented to us in the portion of 
the history of our Lord’s sufferings, which 
is this morning to engage your attention. 
In the conduct of the Jewish priests and 
rulers, we have the most palpable and re- 
volting instance of inconsistency which the 
history of human hypocrisy can furnish. 
The plot which they had formed against the 
life of the innocent Son of God, had suc- 
eeeded to their utmost wish. They had 
prevailed on the feeble-minded Pilate to 
deliver him up to be crucified. The cruel 
mandate had been obeyed. They had seen 
him nailed to the tree, and had watched the 
progress of the dreadful agony. They saw 
death had done his work. The rival of 
their influence among the people was now 
silenced, and they had resigned themselves 
to all the luxury of gratified revenge. But 
amid all this revelry of murderous joy, not 
one feeling of remorse, or pity, seems to 
have obtruded. No regret for the cruel 
sufferings they had inflicted, no remembrance 
of the benevolence of Him whom they had 
slain, disturbed the malignant tranquillity of 
their spirits, The savage joy of their hearts 
was not darkened by any stirrings of re- 
morse, or subdued by any melting of human 
sympathy. But though dead to all that was 
humane and merciful ; though steeled against 
all the relentings of pity, and all the remon- 
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atrances of truth, their guilty satisfaction was 
interrupted by a hypocritical concern for the 
sanctity of the Sabbath-day. Though they 
sought to forget all that they could not fail 
to have known of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of Him whom they had put so cruelly 
to death, they yet remembered that the next 
day was the Sabbath, and a high day ; and, 
though they dreaded not the guilt of cruci- 
fying the innocent, they were alarmed lest 
the sanctity of the Sabbath should be vio- 
lated by allowing the bodies of Jesus and 
his companions in death to remain upon the 
cross; and, therefore, they ‘“besought 
Pilate that their legs might be broken, and 
that they might be taken away.” What a 
frightful union is here! Superstition with 
wickedness! Zeal for the Sabbath with 
swiftness to shed blood! Burning with zcal 
for the holiness of the passover, while reck- 
ing with slaughtered innocence! Verily, 
there is not, in the history of human crime, 
a darker page than that which records the 
inconsistency of these murderers of the Lord 
of glory. 
With this demand the imbecile governor 
complied. The soldiers procecded to do 
the last office of cruclty. The legs of the 
two companions of Jesus in crucifixion were 
instantly broken: but when they came to 
Jesus, they found that he was already dead. 
This precedence in death did not arise from 
any feebleness or delicacy of corporeal frame 
that, made him yield more readily to the great 
destroyer. It intimated that his death was 
voluntary. It confirmed what he had said, 
‘“‘No man taketh my life from me, I have 
power to lay down my life.” It illustrates 
what the Apostle says of his sacrifice, that, 
“through the eternal Spirit, He offered up 
himself unto God.” And it is in accordance 
with the statement of another historian of 
his death, who tells us, that he “ cried with 
& LOUD voice and gave up the ghost.” His 
priority in death was so unusual in such 
circumstances, that when it was reported to 
ilate, he “marvelled that he was already 
dead.” When, therefore, the soldiers “came 
to Jesus, and saw that he was already dead, 
they brake not his legs, but one of the 
soldiers, with a spear, pierced his side, and 
Sorthwith came thereout blood and water. 
This fact is commended to our particular 
study and consideration, by the manner in 
which the Evangelist has recorded it. He 
does not state it as a mere passing occur-, 
rence, he brings it forth as an event of high 
and capital importance, gives it a prominent 


and conspicuous place in his narrative, and 
dwells upon it with peculiar earnestness and 
anxiety. ‘‘ He that saw it, barc reeord, and 
his record is true ; and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye might believe.” To sup- 
pose that St. John gave this prominence to 
the-fact because of the miraculous nature of 
it, is going farther than his statement scems 
to warrant. They who have paid any 
attention to the anatomy of tle human body 
will see nothing miraculous in the event 
itself. A spear passing through the pericar- 
dium, or membranous bag, in which the 
heart is lodged, to the heart, would bring 
forth the watery fluid that surrounds ‘the 
heart as well as the blood. In spite, there- 
fore, of the laborious attempt of an ingeni- 
ous expositor, whose love of paradox is 
almost equal to his learning, to show that this 
was altogether a preternatural appearance, 
we are disposed to consider that the water 
which issued with the blood was the fluid: 
with which the heart in its natural situation’ 
is surrounded. The Evangelist, then, does 
not give this prominence and distinction to 
the flowing of blood und water from the 
pierced side of our blessed Master, because 
of the miraculous or preternatural character 
of the fact. It must have been for some 
other and more important ends that the 
Evangelist gave such prominence to this 
fact in his narrative of his Master’s sufferings, 
He dwells. upon it with an emphasis which 
he docs not employ in the recording of 
other facts in his Master’s history. It is not 
stated by the other Evangelists, and as his 
gospel was written to supply the omissions 
of the historians who had preceded him, he 
gives peculiar importance to this particular 
fact ; but he does so, not because the fact 
was in itself preternatural, but because it 
leads to some important conclusions con- 
nected with the faith and comfort of the 
people of God in every age. To state and 
illustrate these conclusions will form an in- 
teresting and instructive introduction to the 
solemn services of this day. Let me, then, 
have your serious attention while we turn our 
thoughts to the truths which are illustrated 
and confirmed by the piercing of the Sa. 
viour’s side, and the issuing of blood and 
water from the wound. The fact is in ite 
self interesting and affecting; andthe truths 
connected with it lead to a train of medita- 
tion coincident with the state of mind in 
which all of us are now assembled. 

I. The first and most obvious aspect in 
which the piercing of our Lord’s.side by the 
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Roman soldier is to be viewed, is that zz 
was an act of insult and indignity to his 
person. To this, indeed, he was no stran- 
ger. In the hall of Pilate, in the court of 
Herod, and in the palace of the High Priest, 
he encountered indignities of the crucllest 
and most cutting kind. When he had 
been nailed to the accursed tree, it might 
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side of the holy Jesus unmoved or unsub- 
dued? Shall we see his visage and form 
more mangled than the sons of men, and 
remain strangers to the sentiments which they 
are fitted to awaken? For whom was it that 
he was thus mangled ? It wasforus. “He 
was wounded for our transgressions.” In- 
stead, then, of dwelling on the malignant 


have been expected that the malice of hu-/ enmity of the Jewish people towards the 
manity had been spent, and that the holy | innocent Messiah, or execrating the ruffian 


sufferer would have been left to the care of : 
| Shall find the crucifiers o 


sorrowing and pitying friends. But, beyond 
the moment of death, the malice of his ene- 
mics seems to have pursued him; and till 
sheltered in the tomb of Joseph, all manner 
of indignity and insult was offered to the 
holy and spotless flesh of the Son of God. 
“ A body had been prepared for him,” trom 
which every element of evil and every prin- 
ciple of corruption was excluded, a temple 
of purity, into which nothing that defileth 
ani find admission, and which was a fit 
habitation for the immaculate and benevo- 
lent tenant. But with what cruel torture 
was this body treated, and to what fearful 
and degrading insult and indignity was it 
exposed! Go to Gethsemane, and you seé 
it bathed in blood, while the Spirit that 
dwelt in it was heavy and sore amazed. 
Enter the hall of Pilate, and you see the 
soldiers strip him of his garments and scourge 
him—* they plowed upon his back and made 
long their furrows.” But, not satisfied with 
this indignity and cruelty, a crown of thorns 
is forced upon his head, and the blood flows 
in painful profusion from his lacerated tem- 
ples. His hands gnd feet are perforated 
with bolts of iron, while life wore away in 
agony and shame. Here might the tragedy 
have closed ; but no ; to make sure of their 
victim his legs must be broken, and when 
that is found unnecessary, the work of death 
having been complcted, one of the Roman 
soldiers, in all ite ruffan wantonness of 
cruelty, dashed his spear into his heart, and 
the water and the blood flowed in profusion 
from his side. We cannot behold the body, 
which the Holy Spirit had prepared for the 
Saviour, thus tortured and mangled, without 
being penetrated with the deepest sorrow 
and humiliation. We could not see a crimi- 
nal making satisfaction to the offended 
justice of his country amid such agony and 
woe—we could not see the body of a con- 
victed malefactor thus insulted while dying 
and mangled when dead, without feelings of 
the deepest pity and commiseration, And 
shall we this morning look at the pierced 


ierced him, we 
the Redeemer 
nearer home, and be Jed to a more serious 
exercise than venting our impotent indigna- 
tion against men who have long ago passed 
to their account, and have reaped the fruit 
of their doings. Let us look to Him whom 
we pierced, and mourn because ofhim. Had 
we been innocent and obedient children, 
this tragedy of blood would never have been 
acted, the crown of thorns would never have 
been platted, and the soldier’s spear would 
have been otherwise employed. Looking to 
the lifeless yet bleeding Saviour, Ict us mourn 
ever the guilt which rendered necessary 
such a costly sacrifice ; and as the best tes- 
timony of our gricf and gratitude—of our 
gricf for the sins that crucified him, and of 
our gratitude for his submission to such in- 
sult and indignity in our cause—let us vow 
uncompromising war against the moral 
crucifiers of the Lord of glory, and resolve, 
that so far as our influence extends, or our 
efforts and our prayers reach, he shall never 
again be “wounded in the house of his 
friends.” And let the believing contempla- 
tion of the wounds of Jesus teach us sub- 
mission under the varied ills and sorrows of 
our own earthly lot. When we fecl dis- 
quieted, or alarmed, at the prospect of 
sufferings and sorrows, let us remember the 
insulted and mangled body of the Saviour, 
and we shall deem nothing too valuable to 
resign, or too painful to endure, for him. 
We are the followers of a scorned, insulted, 
and tortured Master; and we cannot ex- 
pect to pass through life in perfect and 
untroubled tranquillity. 
insulted and degraded by a scorning world, 
and his servants must not expect to be uni- 
formly honoured and revered. -In the 
darkest hour of sorrow, the remembrance of 
the cross, the nails and the spear will rebuke 
our murmuring, and lead us “ in patience to 
possess our souls.” 

Il. In the second place, the piercing o. 
our Lord’s side with the soldier’s speur, 
ascertains, and piaces beyond question, the 


cruelty of the soldier who 


eee vo 


The Master was — 
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reality of his death. On the reality and 
certainty of our Mastcr’s death some of the 
most important truths depend. If he had 
not actually expired upon the cross, the 
sacrifice for sin would have been imperfect ; 
or rather there would have been no sacrifice 
at all. The true nature of a sacrifice is the 
offering up of life, the actual dying of the 
victim ; and if the victim did not die, no 
sacrifice was offered. If, therefore, the death 
of Jesus were not put beyond all question, 
we could have no certain assurance that a 
real and proper sacrifice had been made for 
sin. His doctrine might enlighten, and 
his example direct us, but we should have 
no assurance that an actual and efficient 
atonement had been made for sin, unless his 
death were put beyond the possibility of 
doubt. In like manner, the establishing of 
the reality of our Lord’s death is essential 
to the confirmation of the hopes which are 
tounded on his resurrection. It is his com- 
ing forth from the state of the dead, and 
not his eseape from the sepulchre of Joseph, 
that constitutes his resurrection. © When 
we appeal to the resurrection of Christ as 
proof of his divine mission and the ground 
of our hope of immortality, the opposers of 
our statement have a right to put the pre- 
vious question, and to call upon us to show 
that he really died; and unless we can 
show that the body, which Joseph removed 
from Calvary and placed in the new sepul- 
chre in his garden, was really lifeless, every 
conclusion which we draw from the absence 
of Jesus from the tomb, and his subsequent 
appearance to his disciples is illegitimate 
and unsatisfactory. If we could not show 
beyond the possibility of doubt that death 
had actually taken place—that life had left 
the body which Joseph “ wrapped in clean 
linen, and laid in his own new tomb,” it 
would be useless to speak of his resurrection, 
or to found any conclusions upon it. “ Our 
preaching would be vain, your faith would 
he vain, and you would be yet in your sins.” 
The enemy might say, and the statement 
would not be without plausibility, that he 
was merely jn a swoon or temporary stupor, 
from which he recovered in the senile. 
and left it. But all such insinuations are 
precluded by the fact mentioned in the 
text. The piercing of his side put his 
death beyond question. The individuals 
who were crucified with him might survive 
the breaking of their legs. But the spear 
passing through the pericardium into the heart 
iransfixed his vitals and completed the work 
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of death. In the soundest and most vigor- 
ous health the body could not outlive the 
wound. The reality of our Master’s death, 
then, cannot be questioned, and every truth 
which we found upon it is established and 
confirmed. The death of Jesus, being thus 
ascertained and established, every truth 
connected with it is certified to the faithful. 
A full and efficient atonement has been 
made for human guilt, for we are fully 
assured, that his life was given for our ran- 
som. He has redeemed us from the curse 
of the law ; and “being made a sin-oflering 
for us, we,” who have no righteousness of 
our own, “are made the righteousness of God 
in him.” His resurrection, too, is thus put 
beyond the reach of one of the most power- 
ful objections that could have been urged 
against it. The body which Joseph of 
Arimathea removed from the cross is proved 
to have been lifeless ; and, therefore, when 
Jesus left the sepulchre and appeared to his 
friends, he was “ the first-fruits of them that 
sleep.” Believing that he “both died, and 
rose, and revived,” we look up to him with 
sacred satisfaction and joy, and adore him as 
“ Lord both of the dead and of the living.” 
Little did the soldicr know, when, with 
wanton brutality, he thrust his spear into the 
Redeemer’s side, what consolation that 
thoughtless act was to certify to the Church 
of God throughout all generations. Though 
he meant not so, neither was it in his heart 
so to do, yet was he the instrument in the 
hand of eternal Providence of exhibiting the 
reality of the sacrifice made for sin, and 
ascertaining the truth of the resurrection of 
our Master from the dead. “Surely, O 
God, the wrath of man doth praise thee ;” 
for the brutal act of this nameless ruffian, by 
certifying the death of Jesus, hath established 
our hope of pardon and immortal life. 
These hopes let us ever cherish with ador- 
ing gratitude ; and, while we wonder at the 
mysterious conduct of infinite wisdom that 
rendered the soldier’s spear the instrument 
of certainty to our faith and hope, let us this 
day at the table of the Lord, devote our- 
selves, soul, body, and spirit, to the service 
and glory of Him who, we know so assuredly, 
“died for our offences, and rose again for 
our justification.” 

Il. In the third place, additional inter- 
est is thrown around this fact, when we view 
it as the fulfilment of ancient prophecy. T 
this view of the fact, we are Jed by the Evan 
gelist himself. He assures us, that he gave 
such peculiar prominence to it in his narrae 
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tive, because two remarkable prophecies 
were accomplished in it. His words are 
very remarkable. Having stated the fact 
that our Lord’s side was pierced with a 
spear, by one of the Roman guard, he adds, 
“ He that saw it bear record, and his record 
is true; and he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye might believe ; for these things were 
done, that the Scripture should be fulfilled, 
a bone of him shall not be broken; and 
again, another Scripture saith, They shall 
look on him whom they pierced.” Each of 
these prophecies claims our particular consi- 
deration, as furnishing clear and distinct evi- 
dence of the Messiahship of Christ ; and, 
consequently, of his divine mission and au- 
thority, as the Saviour and Lord of all. 
With respect to the first of these prophecies, 
it is obvious, that it is the prescription in 
reference to the Paschal Lamb that is point- 
ed to. Among the various injunctions given 
respecting the Paschal Lamb, it is especially 
commanded, “neither shall ye break a bone 
thereof.’ Now, as the Paschal Lamb was 
an acknowledged type of the Messiah, and 
as the appointments concerning the type 
must be verified in the antitype, had the 
order for the breaking of the legs of those 
who hung upon the cross, been carried into 
execution on the person of Jesus, the proof 
of his Messiahship would have been deficient 
and void. And yet how nearly was the 
fatal order executed. The order had been 
issued with respect to him, as well as those 
who were crucified with him. There was 
no exception specified in behalf of the body 
of our Lord. The’ officers proceed to the 
full execution of the mandate. The execu- 
tioner breaks the legs first of the one malefac- 
tor, and then of the other ; but why does he 
stop short ? why does he venture to disobey 
the order, and presume to act upon his own 
discretion, which in a Roman soldier was no 
slight offence ? Nobody interferes to stay 
his uplifted hand, or to arrest the fatal blow. 
But had it fallen, the pretensions of Jesus to 
be the antitype of the Paschal Lamb, and 
consequently the Messiah of Israel, would 
have been for ever annulled. While, there- 
fore, the executioner proceeds to do his 
work, an invisible Power interposed to re- 
strain him. The honour of God’s Son was 
at stake—the comfort of the Church was in 
peril—the Scripture must be fulfilled—the 


mission of Jesus must be established by the. 


fulfilment of prophecy—and, therefore, is 


the arm of Jehovah made bare, to preserve | 


the integrity of his Son’s body, that, like his 


great and ancient type, “a bone of him 
should not be broken.” Nor is the piercing 
of his side a less remarkable accomplishment 
of prophecy than the preservation of his 
bones. The one soldier did that which he 
had no commission to do—the other refrain- 
ed from doing that which he was ordered to 
do. In the latter case, the Messiahship of 
Jesus is proved by the resemblance to the 
Paschal Lamb, and in the former by the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Zechariah, that 
the Messiah should be “ pierced.” How 
strangely was the accomplishment of these 
predictions brought about. In the accom- 
plishing of the one, the soldier abstains 
from doing to Jesus what he had done to the 
others ; while, in accomplishing the other 
prophecy, another soldicr does to him what 
he did not do to the others, The one did 
to him what he was not commissioned or 
instructed to do, while the other refrained 
from doing what he was spccially enjoined 
to execute. And by this opposite conduct. 
of two Roman soldiers, were two memor- 
able predictions of God’s word accomplished. 
The Scripture had said that Messiah should 
be “pierced,” and that “ not a bone of him 
should be broken ;” and heaven and earth 
might pass away, but one “jot or tittle,” of 
what Jehovah has spoken, “ could not fail.” 
* The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, 
and the thoughts of his heart to all genera- 
tions.” “ O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out.” 

IV. There is another and deeply inter- 
esting and consolatory aspect in which this 
fact must be viewed. While it is an affect- 
ing instance of insult and indignity offered 
to the person of Jesus—while it ascertains, 
beyond a doubt, the reality of his death— 
and while it establishes the truth of his mis- 
sion by the accomplishment of prophecy, it 
is still farther to be regarded as presenting 
a striking declaratory emblem of the expia- 
tory and purifying virtue of his sacrifice. 
The piercing of his Master’s side, and the 
issuing of blood and water from the wound, 
made a deep, and solemn, and abiding, im- 
pression on the mind of “ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” He givesit, as we have seen, 
a prominent place in his narrative, and 
authenticates it by a strong and reiterated af- 
firmation ; and we find him recurring to it 
with peculiar solemnity and satisfaction in 
one of his epistles. In the fifth chapter of 
his first Epistle, at the sixth verse, he says, 
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“This is He who came by water and 
blood, not by water only, but by water and 
blood. In all Janguages, water has been 
employed as an emblem of moral cleansing, 
while the universal prevalence of sacrifice 
has made blood the proper symbol of ex- 
piation ; and as Christ died for us, the issu- 
ing of blood and water from his pierced side, 
in two separate and distinguishable streams, 
tidicates, in amanner the most explicit and 
affecting, the twofold purpose of his death, 
It was.not mercly to make atonement for hu- 
nan guilt, but to “purify to himself a peculiar 
people,” that Jesus hung upon the cross, and 
bowed his anointed head. He gave himself 
not merely as an offering and a sacrifice, but 
that, by this offering, he might sanctify and 
cleanse the church, and present it to himself 
a glorious church, not having spot, or wrin- 
kle, or any such thing. This twofold pur- 
ose of the Saviour’s death was most strik- 
ingly proclaimed by the blood and water 
that flowed from his side. The blood was 
the emblem of the sacrifice which was of- 
fered for pardon, while the water indicated 
the purifying and practical efficacy of the 
oblation. He came into the world not only 
to instruct and reform mankind by his doc- 
trine and example, but to offer an expiatory 
sacrifice for their sins ; and when the whole 
was closed, these united purposes of his in- 
carnation were symbolically exhibited and 
proclaimed by the blood and water which 
descended from his wounded side. This 
sacred effusion proclaimed that he died, at 
once to satisfy the justice of his Father, and 
to sanctify the souls of his people—the blood 
flowed in token of the pardon that was pur- 
chased—the water testified the purity that 
was to be produced. Yes, this sacred flood 
of blood and water proclaimed to the moral 
world that the atonement was complete, and 
the cleansing fount set open. O what a 
wonderful exhibition have we here of the 
goodness and severity of God! It is the 
ninth hour, and Jesus, strong to the last in 
suffering, commending his spirit to his Fa- 
ther, exclaims with aloud voice, It is finish- 
ed, bows his anointed head, and renders u 
the ghost. Nature is convulsed. LEart 
trembles. The sanctuary, that type of the 
heaven of heavens, is forcibly thrown open. 
_ The tombs are burst, and the dead are flock- 
‘ing to the holy city. Jesus hangs upon the 
cross a corpse, and, lo! the fountain, which 
an ancient prophet foretold should be opened 
for sin and for uncleanness, is seen suddenly 
springing from his wounded side. Surely this 
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is the ramsomer of the captives—the puri- 
fier of the polluted. Never, my brethren, 
let us lose sight of this double purpose of 
our Saviour’s incarnation and sacritice—never 
lect us separate the cleansing virtue of his 
death from its redeeming power—never let 
us forget that, while the sacrifice he offered 
secures our pardon, it is designed to promote 
our purity. Ever remember that we need . 
alike the water and the blood—the blood to 
pardon, the water to purify. The water and ; 
the blood were not severed in their effu- 
sion—though they were distinct, they flowed 
together; let them not be separated in their 
application to our souls; while we look for 
comfort from the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
Ict us implore the expcrience of its sanctify- 
ing power. Seated as we are soon to be at 
the table of the Lord, let these views of the 
purposes of our Redeemer’s death be com- 
bined in our meditation. While we remem- 
ber the blood which flowed in token of our 
pardon, let us think of the water which ac- 
companied it,as an emblem of the purity of 
the redeemed. Looking to the cross, and 
beholding the mysterious stream of blood 
and water, let us rejoice in Him who died 
alike to sanctify and save us. As we ap- 
proach the table of the Son of God, let it be 
our prayer, that we may know him in the fel- 
lowship of his sufferings, being made conform- 
able to his death. And may cach of us retire 
from the table, saying, “ In the Lord have I 
righteousness Ma strength”—righteousness 
for my acceptance with the God whom I 
have offended, and strength for the discharge 
of duty, and the endurance of suffering. _ 
These, my brethren, are the conclusions 
to which this affecting circumstance, in the 
history of our Lord’s suffering, seems to con- 
duct us; and it seems to have been for the 
sake of these conclusions, that the Evan- 
gelist has given it such prominence in his 
narrative, and recurs to it with the same 
interest and satisfaction in his epistle. This 
wound, vith which Jesus was wounded in 
the house of his friends, was regarded by 
our Lord himself with sentiments of obvious 
satisfaction. When he arose from the dead, 
he retained the mark of this wound in his 
side, and appealed to it as evidence of the 
identity of his person. ‘“ Reach hither thy 
hand,” said he to Thomas, who seemed to 
have some doubts about the truth of his re- 
surrection, “ reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side, and be not faithless, 
but believing.” With the mark of the sol- 
dier’s spear in his side, as well as the print 
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of the nails in his hands and feet, did he 
ascend to his Father and our Father, to his 
God and our God ; and these sears does he 
retain amid the splendours of his glorified 
humanity, and to them does he appeal as the 
ground of his intercession for his people. 
As the hero, who has been wounded in the 
service of his country, is honoured for the 
scars which remind his friends of the dan- 
ers he encountered and braved in the angry 
eld, so our gracious Master, who “ was 
wounded for our transgressions,” bears in 
his flesh the memorials of Calvary, amid the 
glories of his Father’s throne. St. John 
saw him “ as a Lamb that had been slain,” 
and through eternity the sight of these me- 
morials of his wounds will awaken the un- 
wearied wonder and unceasing gratitude and 
praise of his redeemed people, To this 
exercise, which now occupies the ransomed 
around the throne, and in which we our- 
selves hope for ever to be engaged, let us 
this morning resign ourselves, and scek to 
anticipate those feelings of gratitude and 
transport with which we expect through eter- 
nity to behold and adore our wounded, but 
triumphant, Lord. While we take the bread 
which records the memory of the sacred 
body that was pierced by the spear, and 
drink the wine which recalls the blood that 
flowed from the wound, let us surrender our- 
selves to all those holy and grateful feelings 
which this mysterious sight awakens. With 
godly sorrow, let us look to Him whom we 
ierced, and mourn because of him, for it 
1s the sight of the pierced and bleeding 
Saviour that is the most efficient awakener 
of that repentance, which needeth not tobe 
repented of. We realize and feel our guilt 
‘most deeply when we stand at the foot of 
the cross and think of the agony of Him 
whodied. The eye-witnesses of that awful 
scene smote their breasts as they retired 
from it ; and when we view it by faith, and 
remember that our guilt was the procuring 
cause of all that the holy sufferer endured, 
and “‘ brought the vengeance on his guilt- 
less head,” our hearts will be subdued and 
saddened, sin will appear exceeding sinful, 
and the vow will burst from the soul, “ Let 
us break the bands of iniquity asunder, and 
cast away its cords from us.” But while we 
jvok to Him whom we pierced, and mourn, 
we do not sorrow as those who have no hope. 
The same sight that proclaims our guilt, an- 
nounces our pardon and peace. While the 
view of the pierced Saviour produces the 
deepest conviction of sin, it ministers strong 


consolation; for those sufferings which 
satisfied the justice of God, may well calm 
the conscience of the sinner. Through the 
blood that was poured out upon the cross 
we have redemption, and it cleanseth from 
all sin. When weighed down under the sense 
of the number and aggravation of our of- 
fences, we feel consolation and peace in the 
infinite value of the sacrifice ; on this sacrifice 
we rely, and are accepted in the Beloved; 
and “ we joy in God, oa our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now received the 
atonement.” The sight of the pierced and 
bleeding Saviour lifts us above all the ills of 
humanity. These, indeed, are neither few 
nor small, and sore is the travail that is ap- 
pointed to man under the sun. But looking 
to Him that bled in our behalf, we are raised 
above the trials that disquiet them who know 
him not. When we sec what he suttered, | 
we learn to be silent under the pressure of 
our own sorrows. When we see him scorned 
and insulted, we cease to desire vengeance 
on the disturbers of our peace. But, above 
all, the view of the love and mercy man 
fested on Calvary, leads us to regard our 
sorrows with patient and resigned minds. 
The distresses of humanity cannot be viewed 
as unjust or insufferable, when we regard 
them as the appointment of Him who spared 
not his own Son, but gave him up for us all. 
Christ, by his death, has redeemed us from 
the curse of the law; and, therefore, there 
can be nothing penal in any of our sufferings. 
They are the correction of a Father, not the 
visitation of a Judge. From the view ofa 
bleeding Saviour, we can look with tran 
ey to this scene of trial, and regard all 
the sufferings of humanity, as medicines ad- 
ministered by a kind physician. The crogs 
is the tree which sweetens all the bitter 
waters of the wilderness. At the table of 
the Lord, while we weep over the grief und 
anguish of Him who was pierced with the 
spear, we see the sting taken from our own 
sorrows, and light arising on the darkest 
epots in the vale of tears. With hearts 
comforted with the promises of mercy, as 
certained to us by the piercing of the Re- 
deemer’s side, with spirits liberated from 
the dominion of sin, and lifted above the 
calamities of time, glowing with love to the 
Saviour, and readiness to do his will, we are 
this day, I trust, to have some foretaste of 
the joy and peace with which we shall be- 
hold him on his throne, and see the marks 
and memorials of the wounds he received 
in our cause, and dwell on the exhaustless 
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blessings that have flowed from his “ pierced 
side.” Let the love of Jesus henceforth 
be the ruling affection of our souls ; and let 
the feelings, which we this day experience, 
spread through the whole of life, till we ar-_ 
rive at that land, where nought but Im- | 
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manuel’s glory shall be seen, and nothing 
but his praise be heard. 


Hail Son of God, Saviour of men! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song 
Henceforth ; and never shall my harp thy praise 
Forget ; nor from thy Father’s praise disjoin. 


THE SECOND ADVENT OF CHRIST ; 


A FUNERAL SERMON PREACHED ON THE FORENOON OF SUNDAY, lira SEPTEMBER, 1833, 
ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. JOHN JOHNSTON, LATE MINISTER OF ROXBURGH 
PLACE CHAPEL, 


By the Rev. DAVID DICKSON, D.D., 
One of the Ministers of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh. 


“ Unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time without sin unto salva- 
tion.” — HEB. ix. 27, 


Tur second and glorious appearance of 
Christ at the last day, completes the salva- 
tion of all his people, and is intimately and 
inseparably connected with that death on the 
cross, by which he redeemed them unto 
God. These two events, accordingly, are 
almost equally associated with each other 
~ the inspired Apostle, as the sources 

experimental and practical godliness. 
“ Looking,” says Paul to ‘Titus, ‘ for that 
blessed hope and glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who gave himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” It is the special and appointed de- 
sign of the interesting and solemn ordinance 
of the Supper, to show forth the Lord’s 
death till he come; and in the words imme- 
diately before our text, we are assured, that 
‘‘asit isappointed unto all men.once to die, but 
after this the judgment; so Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many ; and unto 
them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation.” As 
the announcement of his death is, in every 
instance, the certain prelude of his resur- 
rection, so the expiatory sacrifice of our 
Lord, when he spoiled principalities and 
powers, triumphing over them in his death, 
was the prelude of his ascending the throne 
of judgment, and securing to all his re- 
deemed the enjoyment of glory with him- 
self'in heaven. From his death on the cross, 
and subsequent resurrection, we are made 
heirs of the temple into which he has en- 
tered with that blood which was shed for 
us ; and, like the worshipping congregation 
of Isracl, who, after the High Priest on the. 


great day of atonement had appeared before 
God in the inner sanctuary, anxiously wait- 
ed for his return to bless them, no longer 
having on his ordinary apparel, but one far 
surpassing in splendour, even the high pon- 
tifical robes—we are taught to expect the 
great High Priest of our profession, even 
Jesus, in all his personal and mediatorial 
glory, to bless us with a perfect and ever- 
asting redemption. How gladly then may 
all Christ’s genuine people anticipate this 
most interesting, and to them most joyful, 
event! Great, however, is the danger, lest 
we should appropriate consolations which 
do not belong to us, and buoy ourselves up 
with hopes of future blessedness, from the 
second coming of Christ, which are at pre- 
sent but as the baseless fabric of a vision, 
disappearing for ever, leaving not a trace 
behind. In the following discourse, I shall 
briefly direct your attention, in the first 
place, to the character and exercise of those 
to whom Christ will appear the second time 
without sin unto salvation, as described by 
the Apostle, when he speaks of their looh- 
tng for his appearing ; and, in the second 
place, to the circumstances and object of his 
second appearance, as expressed by the 
words before us, without sin unto salvation. 

What, then, does this act of looking, or, 
we should rather say, this exercise and habit 
of mind, imply ? Shall.we conceive of it 
as imparting to us the idea of merely think- 
ing of his second coming, or of merely 
forming the wish, that when he does appear, 
he may appear to us with joy, and not with 
grief; or, if at any time this most inter- 
esting event press itself on our thoughts, 
shall we form the idea, that the act of look- 
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ing for it implies that we may feel little 
anxiety about it, and make little attempt to 
prepare for it? Alas! alas! many there are 
of whom it may be said, that in one or other 
of these ways they look for his coming with- 
out hope. Surely this is not real Christi- 
anity. It is only the strong desire of hap- 
piness in a future world, or the conscious 
and alarming fear of punishment in that 
world, that prompts men to this careless 
transient or unprofitable contemplation, if 
contemplation it can be called, of an event 
which, when realized in the light in which 
Paul presents it, cannot but create solicitude 
of soul to seek and prepare for its arrival. 
When conscience sets the terrors of death 
in array before them, they tremble at the 
thought of judgment to come; for when 
death commits its ravages around them, 
merely visiting their circle, or entering their 
dwellings, they then give way for a season 
to solemnity of mind and hope, though 
without any safe ground that it may be well 
with them at last. Have they witnessed a 
friend or relation who has no hope in his 
death ? Still they continue as unprepared 
for their own end as before. Have they 
witnessed a friend or relation die in the 
Lord? Without any effective purpose of 
heart, they simply breathe the hope, and 
perhaps express the words, ** Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.” All is soon forgotten, 
and the world resumes its predominance 
over their hearts and conduct. In all these 
cases, they are scarcely thinking of Christ 
at all, or of the manifestation of his glory. 
My dear brethren, if these be the only char- 
acteristics of your contemplation of Christ’s 
second appearing, need I say that you are 
neither looking for him nor for it, and that 
you have no well-grounded hope of salva- 
tion. For, 

I observe, in the first place, that in look- 
ing for the second appearance of Christ, 
true believers direct to it the firm and re- 
alizing eve of faith in its certainty. It is, 
in reality, on Christ having come already to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self, that true believers rest all their hope ; 
and their belief of his second coming is not 
less strong. Their conviction of this is con- 
nected with their conviction of his death 
and resurrection, and of his immutable 
veracity given by the inspiration of God ; 
and it cannot be doubted by any of us, 
without rejecting the truth of this revela- 
tion, in which is all that is most precious of 


consolation and hope. The connexion of 
this with the other events keeps alive and 
strengthens our faith in its reality. It isso 
associated with the resurrection of our Lord, 
that when our minds dwell on this, we can- 
not but look forward to that, nor can we, 
with realizing faith, commemorate his death 
without receiving, as well as recognising, 
the most undoubted pledge of his return ; 
for it is written, “ As oft as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show forth 
the Lord’s death ti1J he come.” We should, 
in short, no more disbelieve this truth, than 
that we ourselves are sinners, and must one 
day die, or that Christ rose to save us both 
from sin and death. 

In the second place, believers as look- 
ing for the second appearance of Christ, 
earnestly desire and anticipate this certain 
event; while to the unbelieving there is 
every thing in the very prospect of his com- 
ing, calculated to fill with alarm: and while 
with this they feel the thought and antici- 
pation of it a most unwelcome intruder on 
their vanities and worldly indulgences, and, 
therefore, banish it from their reflections, or 
think of it as unconcernedly as they can, it 
is to those who look for it, the object not 
only of firm and realizing faith, but of long- 
ing desire and assured expectation. It is 
far more than a wish for its arrival that they 
fecl—a most intense solicitude for it fills 
their minds. As at present exposed to many 
difficulties and dangers, and as from sin, not 
only within but around them, their greatest 
apprehensions arisc ; they cannot but hope 
for a time when every struggle will be for 
evcr ended—when they shall experience a 
peaceable and triumphant removal from this 
world of sin and sorrow. ‘hey are thus 
desiring like Paul, to depart and to be with 
Christ. Every trial they meet with for 
righteousness’ sake—every appearance of sin 
on the part of their brethren of mankind, 
serves but to excite their anxiety to be 
themselves found of him in peace, without 
spot and blameless. 

But I remark, in the third place, that 
to look for the second coming of Christ, 
is diligently to be preparing tor this solemn 
event. Without this, indeed, the pretences 
to a firm and realizing faith in its certainty 
are most insincere, and all desire and hope 
connected with it are but dreams. To be 
persuaded of its reality, and to long for its 
arrival, are utterly incompatible with a state 
of indifference to the necessity of being 
prepared for it. Yes, if we desired it, we 
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unmixed with a longing solicitude, though 
free from doubt, for something still morc 
accordant with the exercises and enjoyments 
which are to be anticipated when this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
and death shall be swallewed up of victory, 
when we shall see Christ in all the splen- 
dour of his glory, in all the fulness of his 
love, when we shall see him as he is, and 
no longer as through-a glass darkly, but face 
to face, when our bodies, for ever separated 
from every element of pollutiog, shall fit us 
for all that experience of delight, and joy, 
arid for all those exercises of adoration with 
which seraphic blessed spirits celebrate the 
praises of Him that sitteth on the throne for 
ever and ever. But whatever there be in 
this suggestion, however high the perfection 
in the state, and during the period that may 
intervene between the death and resurrec- 
tion of believers, it will be greatly increased 
by the effect of this glorious event. It is 
for consummating this that Christ is to 
appear the secondtime, and thus when their 
bodies are ransomed “from the grave, and 
with their spirits united to Him as their own 
everlasting though mystical Head, they 
shall have no more to hope for, and no more 
to’ receive, but ever increasing enjoyment 
at the same perfection, and purity, and bliss. 
Every exercise engaged in, every service 
performed, will only serve to heighten this 
resemblance in holiness and felicity to Him 
who is the perfect likeness of the infinitely 
perfect and blessed God. Their employ- 
ment will be their Creator’s praise, singing 
in unceasing hallelujahs the wonders of 
God, and raising that anthem, “ Unto him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father ; to him be 
vlory and dominion for ever and ever.” 
Then will the hands which have so often 
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hung inactive, and the knees which have 
been so often feeble, and the feet which 
have been 80 often unengaged, when in this 
world, be lifted up for ever, and established 
for every duty and service—and there the 
heart in which so many vain thoughts were 
allowed to enter, where so many sinful de- 
| sires found their lurking-place, and which 
| gave such a disproportioned.share of affec- 
‘tion to things seen and temporal, will be so 
spiritualized and sanctified as not to be 
annoyed by a single temptation, but sus- 
tained in a perpetual love and veneration 
of all the glories of the divine nategg, and 
all the characters of redeeming gracé, and 
so filled as with all the fulness of God. And 
will not such glory perfect the salvation of 
all the redeemed? Theirs is a common 
salvation, in the enjoyment of which there 
is no selfishness, as each will see in every 
other around him the glory which he him- 
self is most particularly excited to magnify. 
Theirs is a companionship of perfection, 
and happiness, and immortality. No feeble- 
ness or wrinkle of age wi!l any longer meet 
their eye, no cries of distress will any longer 
rest upon their ears, but immortal youth 
will for ever bloom, and uninterrupted 
happiness will for ever be enjoyed around 
them. Theirs is a public salvation in which 
all will echo their Creator’s praise. Itis a 
salvation in which all the ways of Jehovah 
shall be vindicated and glorified, and which 
will ever disclose, while ages roll on, new 
marvels to all who shall hear their Saviour 
say, on that great and eventful day, ‘*‘ Come 
ye blessed of my Father inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world.” And theirs is an everlastigg 
salvation which time instead ‘of encroaching 
upon will only be perpetually increasing, 
and in which they will be raised to new 
honours, the most angelic and glorious. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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Ant these the objects on which the desires and sin. And is not the time approaching 
and the faith of believers are fixed ? How, when our spirits, the spirits of all who have 
then, should they be animated to every duty, faith at least, shall be reunited to theirs, and 
and sustained under every trial, by prospects when we shall be associated with them face 
so glorious and sublime! Are thus our faith, to face, and voice to voice, and hand to 
and desires, and expectations, founded on. hand, in the bonds of natural endearment, 
the infallible testimony of the word of God ? ; and indestructible love, in the ee of 
Then why not be pressing forward to their, the Lamb forever? What though we should 
full attainment—why not be living more, experience many troubles before we enter 
habitually above the vanities of the earth on the swellings of Jordan. Let us be ever 
which we tread, and enjoying the substances diligent and active in the service of Him 
and spiritualities of that heaven to which who has called us to glory. Let us wait 
our hearts have been raised? Why should we ; with patience and hope, while we fiyht the 
grovel so amid the delusions of' sin, when | good fight of faith, for laying hold of the 
the fruits of the tree of life, and the realities; perfected salvation he has secured for us. 
of the paradise of God, are so surely within} Let us have our affections ever rising above, 
ourreach ? Whyshould we not struggle with where he sitteth on the right hand of God; 
and resist temptation, when, by resisting a! for vet a little while, and he will take us up 
little longer, we are certain of having them to his own presence, there to be for ever 
subdued? why not be doing with all our with him, when we shall see him as he is. 
might whatever our hands find yet to do in But is it possible that any now hearing me, 
advancing the glory of Christ, when we shall can regard the attainment of this salvation 
so soon be called into his dwelling-place of as unworthy of their anxiety? You may 
rest, to live with him for ever, amid the joys pass through life in seeming ease. Sin may 
of his Father’s house ? Why should we sor- so poison your relish for enjoyment, as to 
row as those who have no hope, concerning make you prefer its sordid pleasures to the 
friends whom we love, but who have fallen | present joys of immortality; and this world 
asleep inthe Lord, whether they have been; may seem to render you as happy as you 
carried offas by an unexpected stroke, while | desire, but it will not do so always. ~ Live 
we had promise of many days of fellowship ' as you may, still you must follow them. It 
with them here, or whether they have filled is appointed unto you as unto them, and 
up the measure of their years, and were so unto all men once to die, and after that the 
enfeebled, that nothing but the strength of judgment. Never was there a circumstance 
natural affection could have wished them more fitted to impress on our minds the 
much longer to be the tenants of mortality? solemn consideration of the truths we have 
It is true we shall hear no more the tones now illustrated, than that which has brought 
of their voice, no more perceive the smiles of us together at this time, clothed with the 
love upon their countenance on this side the. outward habiliments of mourning, as indi- 
tomb ; but their spirits are already beyond | cating our inward and sorrowing feelings 
the reach of all imperfection, and distress, | and emotions. The husband, the father, 
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the friend, the pastor, has been taken away 
trom the partner, and the children, and the 
connexions, and the flock ; and it has been 
so unanticipated, that it is an event in which 
the immediate hand of God is most dis- 
tinetly visible. And which of us should not 
feel as if the very next commission death 
will reccive, may lay us equally in the dust 
of the tomb ? To me it is eer affect- 
ing. But a little more than two months 
have clapsed since I welcomed him in this 
place, into his new connexion with the 
national church—a connexion which seemed 
to have opened uD the prospect of increas- 
ing personal comfort, and ministerial useful- 
ness. But now I have to speak of that bond, 
as with regard to him, already broken, nay, 
dissolved, and dissolved for ever. Need you 
wonder, then, that even I should he ready 
to mingle my tears with those of his weep- 
ing family and friends? He was a native 
of this city, where, or in its environs, he 
received the whole of his education. There 
are not a few still alive who recollect the 
early promises he gave of ardour and persc- 
verance in prosecuting his studies, united 
to original talent of no inferior cast, and the 
kindness of his heart, and the loveliness of 
his dispositions, wherewith he was so pecu- 
liarly characterized. Some of them are 
still looking back with fond, but regretful, 
remembrance of the hours spent in his so- 
ciety in early life. Having gone through 
the usual literary and theological course | 
prescribed by the Established Church in the 
Edinburgh University, during which he stood 
high in the estimation of the Professors, and 
of his own companions, he was licensed in 
1807 by the Presbytery of Relief, and within 
a year, was chosen to a new connexion, aris- 
ing out of a difference of opinion ainong 
certain of the Relief congregation in College 
Street, in consequence of the appointment 
of Mr. Smith, instead of him, to succeed 
Mr. Struthers. His congregation at first 
assembled in Carubber’s Close, while this 
church was a-building, and this place had been 
the scene of twenty-four years of his emin- 
ent labours, when it pleased the great Head 
of the Church to remove him. That during 
that period he experienced many trials, do- 
mestic and official, is well known to you. 
No fewer than four children he had, under 
very distressing circumstances, to conduct 
to the narrow house ; and what he and his 
dear partner had then to feel, none but those 
that are fathers and inothers themselves can 
know. But he was enabled to bear these 
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painful bereavements with fortitude and re- 
signation, which some, I am persuaded, still 
recollect, and which, I doubt not, had a 
beneficial influence upon you. Of the more 
official circumstances which led to his retir- 
ing from the Presbytery of Relief, it scarcely 
becomes me to speak, though I cannot but 
personally testify to the following statement, 
which I give very nearly in the words pub- 
lished by an old and intimate friend of his, 
and which correspond with my own convic 

tion of its truth ; that his separation from 
that communion did not arise from any con- 
tumacious obstinacy on his part about the 
use of an organ in the chapel, but from a 
controversy about it, which was beforethem ; 
that its introduction was an act in which he 
merely acquiesced as of no vital importance, 
and when he renounced the Relief Body, he 
would not tolerate an order, which he con- 
ceived unjustifiable, but he adopted no ar- 
bitrary ae himself ; separating from them, 
because a longer connexion with them was 
quite incompatible with the circumstances 
in which he and the congregation attached 
to him were placed. This is stated from a 
private knowledge of the case, and thus this 
course of conduct evinced a manliness and 
decision of character that commanded the 
respect of all who were aware of it, and es- 
pecially the affectionate fidelity of this con- 
gregation, which has continued to the very 
end of his life. The result of this separation 
from the body of Relief was, that it left him 
and his congregation as it were in an amni- 
hilated state, which, though unavoidable, 
was irksome and inconvenient, and there 
being no substantial barrier between them 
and the National Church, application was 
made to the proper quarter, and for the first 
time since the Secession from the National 
Church, about one hundred years ago, the 
country saw, and saw with delight, the last 
General Assembly cordially receive into its 
communion him and his entire congregation 
as brethren of the same faith, and the same 
church. The connexion has subsisted but 
a short time, but, short as it has been, it has 
given me and others an opportunity of form- 
ing an acquaintance with, and, I must say, of 
being led to cherish an affection for, Mr. 
Johnston, the termination of which I deeply 
regret. But we must submit to Him who 
does all things wisely, who calls away his 
servants from their earthly sphere of duty in 
his own time, and gives not an account to 
them who are left behind, of the reason of 
his procedure. 
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And what shall I say of your departed 
pastor’s pulpit ministrations ? With these 
you are familiar, and I trust you have 
not received them in vain. By whatever 
depth of theological research, or intellectual 

wer, they might be characterized, there 
is but one opinion on this point, that they 
were fitted to instruct, edify, and console. 
His style was clear and expressive, and, by 
this, he led you to the Scriptures, as the 
only storehouse of religious truth, and, by 
this, he endeavoured to guide you into the 
way of christian duty, and to lead ous de- 
votions with peculiar fervour and solemnity ; 
and from the impressiveness of his manner, 
and the animated tones of his voice, which 
had more than usual harmony, as well as 
compass, an effect was produced, calculated 
deeply to interest, and strongly to affect all 
who heard him. His pulpit discourses were 
composed with no ordinary care, and his 
labour, indeed, in preparing his lectures and 
sermons was incessant, ag the number and 
variety of his works, written out with evi- 
dent carefalness, abundantly evinee, and as 
vou yourselves must know from the variety 
in the discourses, from which he explained 
to you the truths of our holy religion during 
the course of his ministry. And in private, 
I call you to witness how constantly he was 
found doing what in him lay to promote 
your best interests, instructing you, and 
praying with you and your families. While 
he neglected not to examine both the old 
and the young, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning, in particular, bis anxious labour for 
the good of the young of his congreg ition, 
over whom he watched as a father over his 
children, meeting at one period twice every 
week, and latterly between the intervals 
of Sabbath worship, not only delivering a 
series of discourses to young men especially, 
on the great means by which the salvation 
of sinners is obtained, but also on the evi- 
dences and truths of Christianity, in order 
to confirm them against the votaries of infi- 
delity. What was then your pastor? A 
man of talent, of learning, of sound and dis- 
criminating judgment, of a strong and power- 
ful mind, one who was conscientious and 
diligent, and had his heart in his work. And 
how unexpectedly has this visitation come ! 
When away from home, when he was min- 
istering in a distant place, though enabled 
through divine aid to finish the service for 
the day, he was, almost as soon as it was 
finished, enfeebled with a disease, which 
soon ended in mortal dissolution. He spoke 
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but little after the attack, though he con- 
tinued to breathe. What a solemn lessou 
on the absolute uncertainty of human life, 
and what a solemn warning, while the day 
of life lasts, to be prepared for death ! 
Every man must feel for his widow and 


‘ children—who, indeed, would not feel for 


‘them? 


Their bereavement cannot but be 
severe ; a husband and a father who, after 
having been twenty years with them, was in 
the course of forty hours not only dissevered 
from the services he was pertorming, but 
called to enter into the other world. To 
them his words, and looks, and acts, and 
prayers, can never be renewed. Let them 
not want either our sympathy, or our pray- 
ers, ‘Their loss we cannot by any ineans 
repair ; God alone can enable thein to bear 
it without sinking ; and he is at once God, 
and the Judge of the widow, and the Father 
of the fatherless, O may this be their ex- 
perience! May they be the objects of Goul’s 
protecting and providing care. 

We feel also for you who have lost a 
pastor, to whom you were justly and strong- 
y attached. He merited all your affection. 
We bid you remember what you heard from 
him, according to the words of truth—we 
bid you recolleet how he prayed for you— 
we bid you remember his faith, his charity, 
his patience, his godliness—we bid you 
never jose sight of Him who hath called 
him away from you, the Chief Shepherd of 
the sheep, who, though he has removed 
your pastor, can, and will, if solicited by 
prayer, send you another, according to his 
own heart, to feed you with sound doctrine 
and the bread of life. Aud we bid you pray 
for yourselves and one another, that God 
may sanctify to every one of you so heavy 
an affliction—that he may cause it to re- 
dound, as unquestionably he will, to his own 
glory, and also to your good, both for the 
time that now is, and for that eternity which 
is to follow. Finally, oh! let us remember 
that the time is short, while every thing 
around us and. within us, not only whispers 
but proclaims, as with a voice of thunder, 
that we must die; while Scripture tells us, 
in language that we cannot misapprehend, 
however disbelieved by some, that our 
Judge is now standing even at the door ; 
and while conscience unites with Scripture, 
in testifying that to meet him unprepared, 
will be to meet the fire that never shall be 
quenched. Oh! may sinners awaken from the 
torpor and insensibility in which they have 
hitherto continued take hold of the gift and 
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nope of eternal life, which is the sure 

session of all who return to God by faith 
through Jesus Christ. Even now the air 
we breathe may be loaded with infection 
and mortality—even now the steps of those 
who are to carry our lifeless bodies, may 
he at hand—even now the spirits of our 
departed pastors, and companions, and fel- 
low-worshippers, may be calling to another 
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tc follow them to the eternal abode. Watch, 
therefore, and be ready—yea, let us be also 
ready, for we know not at what time our 
Lord may come. Let us not, then, pro- 
crastinute, but whatsoever our hands find 
to do, let us do it with all our might, seeing 
there is no work nor device, no knowledge 
nor wisdom, in the grave, whither we are 
all hastening, 
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' And Enoch walked with God, and he wus not; for God took him.”—Grn. v. 24, 


sacred history, we find the great proportion 
of our early race passed over in silence. Of 
the vast majority, the name is not even re- 
corded, and of those whose names are men- 
tioned, nothing is stated regarding them, but 
merely that they lived and died. Without 
doubt, in these days, as in our own, there 
were many who served God in their gener- 
ation, and many too who were charactcrized 
by their forgetfulness of God, and their pro- 
fligacy of manners; for, from the earhest 
anges, the tares and the wheat have been 
blended, and allowed to grow together. But 
although God has not seen fit to point out 
the distinguishing features of each character, 
either for encouragement, or for warning, he 
has, notwithstanding, set his mark on certain 
individuals, as beacons and monitors, and has 
signalized others as objects of special inter- 
est and regard. Here and there a name is 
mentioned, which appears as a star of the 
first magnitude in the spiritual firmament, 
whose beauty and lustre challenge universal 
admiration, and to whom the eyes of all are 
especially directed. Enoch4s one of these 
bright examples. He is the second indivi- 
dual of the antidiluvian worthies, to whom 
God has borne special testimony, as his wit- 
ness for the truth, and as a preacher of 
rightcousness. Very little is said of him in 
the page of sacred history, yet that little is 
fall of meaning, singularly important, and 
impressively instructive. Moses tells us he 
walked with God; Paul tells us he pleased 
God, and walked by faith; and Jude in- 
forms us he was endowed with a prophetic 


In casting our eye along the page of! spirit, and announced the second coming 


of the Lord. Had Moses exhausted lan- 
guage in delineating the character of this 
eminent individual, the picture might have 
been more strongly coloured, but the fea- 
tures could not have been more dis- 
tinct, than when he simply tells he walked 
with God. ‘This mode of the delineation 
of character is frequently adopted by the 
Spirit of God, and with peculiarly felicitous 
effect. Ina single sentence, or by a single 
word of the Spirit of God, is embraced what 
in the Janguage of man might have required 
pages of illustration. noch was a good 
man—he was a man of God—he lived by 
fuith—he trusted in God—he made God his 
refuge—he feared the Lord—his heart was 
fixed, trusting in the Lord—he walked with 
God. In Enoch the testimony of the 
Spirit of God is, that he walked with 
God, and that he was not: for God took 
him. 

In treating of this subject, I shall endeay- 
our, through the divine blessing, in the first 
place, to inquire into Enoch’s state and char- 
acter, pointed out to us by his walking with 
God ; and, in the second place, advert to his 
reward. “ He was not; for God took him.” 
Let us then inquire, in the first place, into 
the character of Enoch—he walked with 
God. This expression occurs repeatedly in 
Seripture, and is employed to characterize 
various eminent individuals in former times. 
It bespeaks practical godliness, vital per- 
sonal religion, the devotedness of both heart 
and life unto God, the consecration of the 
whole man to his service, It is opposed tu 
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that spirit and that course of life by which the 
wicked are characterized, who are said to be 
without God, to be alienated from the love 
of God, and to walk contrary to God, who 
think and act without any reference to him, 
and as if there were no God in the world, 
The expression intimates, that amid the 
various cares, and duties, and trials, of this 
mortal condition, of which, like other men, 
Iinoch had his share, that amid his various, 
private, and public, secularizing engage- 
ments, he made religion the great business 
of his life, that his mind was engrossed with 
things divine, and that these were paramount 
in hia estimation. He spiritualized every 
thing ; he brought God near to his mind, in 
all that he did, and in all that he said, and 
thus he ma:le every thing in his life and his- 
tory to bear upon his spiritual and moral 
existence, and to tell upon his eternal des- 
tiny. But, in treating of his character, I 
would observe more particularly, and, in the 
first place, that walking with God, implies a 
state of reconciliation and friendship with 
God. Like every other son of Adam, 
Enoch entered this world of ours a fallen, a 
corrupted, a lost sinncr—a son of disobe- 
dience, a child of wrath, an heir of hell, with 
a heart alienated from God, and opposed to 
his very being, in enmity to God and his 
ways—in such a state, as is everv-where re- 
presented in Scripture, is our condition by 
nature—far from God, without God, dead to 
every thing that is heavenly. And, in this 
state, it is possible, it is presuinable, that he 
remained for many years; for, it is stated, 
he “lived sixty and five years, and begat 
Methuselah ;’ and then it is stated, he 
‘walked with God after he begat Methuse- 
lah three hundred years.” During this pe- 
riod, the mists of ignorance blinded his 
mind; he lived unconcerned about God and 
divine things; he lived at a distance from 
God. In this situation, the idea of walking 
with God is not even supposable. Associa- 
tion, for whatever purpose, always supposes 
friendship, and an opposite spirit supposes 
distance, ‘Can two,” says the prophet Amos, 
“walk together, except they be agreed?” 
The existence of sin, and the love of sin, 
furm a barrier of separation between God 
and the soul of every unrenewed man, which 
must, in some way or other, be removed, 
before there is a possibility of any harmony 
subsisting between the parties, before there 
can be any complacency in the divine mind 
towards the sinner, and before there can be 
any friendly feeling in tne mind ofa sinner 


| peace 
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towards God. With every individual of the 
human race, there is the actual dependence 
of the creature upon the Creator, and 
the need of putting forth divine energy to- 
wards the existence of the creature ; but there 
do not exist in either party those sentiments 
and feelings that can bring them together ; 
for when the sinner cherishes a spirit of 
aversion to God, and carries about with him 
arms of hostility against his righteous sov- 
ereign, and is destitute of any feeling of de- 
pendence or trust in God, how is it possible 
that God in that state of alienation of heart 
and inind, can regard such a one with that 
favour he bears to his own? Before sucha 
union can take place, as is represented in 
the figure of the text, walking with God, 
the real circumstances and actual state be- 
tween the offending and the offended party 
must have undergone a complete change. 
As all these obstructions, arising from guilt, 
that oppose this forgiveness, on the part of 
God to the sinner, must be removed, ere he 
regard him with a merciful eye, and admit 
him into a state of acceptance ; so the ob- 
structions which prevent trust on the part of 
the sinner in God, must be removed, ere 
this mutual reconciliation can take place. 
And how is it, then, that this mutual recon- 
ciliation is effected? Just by, and solely 
by, the mediation of Jesus Christ. He 1s 
the Mediator between God and Man. God 
and man meet, and can mect nowhere but 
with Christ. He lays his hand on both, and 
brings them into a state of reconciliation and 
friendship. He stays the enmity, and makes 
by the blood of his cross, and this is 
where, far from and at an immeasurable dis- 
tance trom each other, they are brought nigh, 
viz., by his atonement and perfect work. 
' Never, never, had he visited this iniserable 
| world of ours, but to effect this reconeilia- 
‘tion. It is unnecessary to state how this is 
brought about more than in general terms. 
It is a scriptural doctrine that, while enc- 
mies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son—that God, by Jesus Christ, 
has reconciled us to himself, not imputing 
our trespasses unto us—that Christ was made 
sin for us, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him. In the face of 
Jesus Christ, God looks upon sinners with 
acceptance, and the sinner, looking by faith 
to the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world, beholds in this exhibition 
of mercy and grace, and love and obedience, 
‘such an apprehension of the divine charac- 
ter, that the enmity is destroyed, and the 
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once hateful, and hating, and obdurate sin- 
ner, is led to look on him with desire and 
delight, and is brought through the mercy 
of God in Christ, to regard him as a recon- 
ciled Father. Now, this state must be cf- 
fected, before there can be any walking with 
God. What views Enoch, at this early age 
of the world, had of those Gospel truths we 
enjoy, is not made Known to us ; but living 
so near the period of man’s original creation, 
and conversing, as he did, with our great 
primogenitor, and illuminated with the 
divine Spirit, it is natural to suppose that he 
must have had full instructions regarding the 
divine character, man’s original state, his 
Jamentable fall, and promised recovery ; and 
Jooking through the mist of ages, and ena- 
bled to foretell the second coming of Christ, 
we may conclude, that he was informed of 
the original promise, of the great purpose 
regarding man, and of the manifestation 
and work of Him who was slain, from the 
foundation of the world. This ts certain, 
that he was through Christ reconciled to 
God—that he lived in that faith, without 
which it is impossible to please God, and 
that, however much or little his mind was il- 
luminated on the great object of faith, on 
that object his fuith did repose, and through 
that medium he looked to God, and re- 
joiced in God. And what was his state, 
must be ours, if we walk with God. On the 
great Mediator we must rely ; to the scheme 
uf redemption we must yield our ready sub- 
mission ; aud to us it must be a saying that 
is faithful ; it must receive our cordial ac- 
ceptance, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners, and on him we must 
cast the whole burden of our deliverance 
and salvation ; God in Christ must be all 
our salvation, and all our desire, if we walk 
with God. 

But I observe, in the second place, that 
this walking with God denotes an habitual 
being as in the divine presence. Ungodly 
men desire to withdraw themselves, if they 
could, from the eye of Omniscience. The 
consciousness of living in, and indulging 
and relishing, that course which is displeasing 
to the God of purity, and the conviction 
that the God of justice must bring them to 
account, lead them to wish, either that they 
could be hid from God’s all-seeing eye, or 
that God were such a one as they them- 
selves are. If they have any just idea of 
God, this must be their natural feeling, 
for the consciousness of the divine inspec- 
tion cannot but blight and wither every en- 
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joyment that is sinful, cannot but disturb 
that peace which is unsound, and render 
wicked men a terror to themselves, if 
they think at all. This was the fecling of 
Adam when he attempted to hide himself 
from the glance of heaven, and this was the 
feeling of Jonah when he foolishly sought to 
counteract the divine will and fled from the 
presence of Jehovah. But with the great 
bulk of sinners there is such a hardihood in 
sin, such a blindness of mind and deadness 
of feeling, that all realizing sense of God’s 
presence is lost, and there is a living, and 
speaking, and acting, as if there was no God, 
as if his eye did not penetrate the thick veil 
with which they cover themselves. Men 
are in a most melancholy state when this is 
their feeling, and when they lose sight and 
realization of Him in whom they live, and 
move, and have their being, and who is 
their constant witness. They, indeed, live 
without God in the world, and it is hard to 
say whither they will be carried by sin 
when every restraint of God’s presence is 
withdrawn. But this indifference to the 
inspection of Jehovah docs not characterize 
merely the utterly profligate. Wherever 
there is the indulgence of sin im the heart, 
of pride, and vanity, and hatred, and malice, 
or wherever there is a veil of hypocrisy em- 
poses to conceal the inward deformity of 

eart, or in whatever way the semblance of 
religion is to be found, without its practical 
power being felt—there is there, without 
doubt, a forgetfulness of the divine omni- 
science, a practical disbelief of the truth that 
the eye of God is in every place beholding the 
evil and the good, and that there is no dark- 
ness nor shadow of death which can conceal 
from the inspection of Him who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps, of Him that searcheth 
the heart and trieth the reins of the children 
ofmen. But the man who walks with God 
places himself, as it were, in the divine pre- 
sence, feels that God has his eye ever upo.. 
him, lives as seeing God who is invisible, 
and knows that God is just as conversant 
with his every thought, and wish, and feel- 
ing, and desire, as his most open and broad 
transactions. The thought of the divine 
presence, the realizing impression of God 
being constantly with him, keeps him alive 
to duty, reconciles his mind to every event 
the most varied ; for the doctrine of the 
divine presence, while it operates as an auti- 
dote against sin, and leads the Christian to 
fear lest he should disobey his heavenly 
Father, stops not here, but stimulates and 
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animates a child of God to do and to bear 
all that is pleasing to his Father in heaven, 
while the wish of every wicked man is that, 
God did not exist, or that he did not see or 
did not consider. Oh! what a dreary wil- 
derness would this world be, and in what a_ 
cheerless state would the heart of a child of | 
God be found, were there a possibility of. 
God living and not beholding him continu- | 
ally, and were it not the animating principle | 
of his life, “ The Lord sees me.” Oh! we- 
need some correction against sin, to which | 
there is a proneness in the heart, and we : 
need something to bear us up, too, under 
the vicissitudes and trials of life. I cannot. 
conceive any thing better to accomplish both 
these purposes, than that the Lord sees us 
continually. It was the admonition of a 
heathen moralist to his disciples that thev 
should invariably place themselves as under 
the eye of some great and virtuous man to 
deter them from vice and stimulate them to 
virtuc. But surely when an individual 
places himself, not under the eye of a feeble 
worm like himself, but under the inspection 
of Him whose eye is like a flaming fire, 
whose majesty and glory are underived and 
incomprehensible, the impression must be 
much more powerful than if the eyes of 
the whole universe of God were directed 
to him singly. And how much must the 
cup of affliction lose of its bitterness when 
it is borne in mind that the Father of mer- 
cies witnesses all we endure, and knows, and 
marks exactly, the weight, and degree, and 
nature, and design of our endurance. No 
doubt every child of God feels that he has 
nothing in the sight of God to merit divine 
forgiveness, that his sins are such as might 
justly expose him to the wrath of that holy 
Being who charges his very angels with 
folly, that his services are lighter than the 
very air, and vanity itself, and that bis suf- 
ferings are infinitely less than he merits at 
God’s hand. Still, withal, he thinks that he 
lives in the presence of Him who suffers not 
a sparrow to fall to the ground unnoticed— 
of Him who knows his frame and remembers 
he is dust—of Him who, as a father, com- 
passionates his child, and assures him that, 
notwithstanding all his worthlessness, and 
sinfulness, and doubts, and fears, and fre- 
quent misgivings, and the contempt and 
persecution to which he may be exposed in 
this sinful world, he is not forgotten by God, 
is not neglected nor forsaken by his Father 
in heaven—that every thing regarding him 
individually is uoticed by God’s eye, is 
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treasured up in God’s remembrance, and 
will turn to his well-being ultimately. 
Under this impression David says, “ I will 


| walk before the Lord in the land of the 


living”—“ I have set the Lord always before 
me.” But as he that walks with God sees 
God every-where, and feels that he cannot 
go where the presence of God is not felt, he 
also sees God in every thing, in all his works, 
in al] his creatures, in all his dispensations, in 
all his enjoyments, in all his trials—every thing 
is full of God to him, and he cannot turn his 
eye tu a single object in nature, and he can- 
not turn his attention to a single event in 
life, whether he is personally interested or 
not, without recognising the working of au 
all-wise and all-gracious mind, without mark- 
ing the agency of an omnipotent and divine 
arm, without secing and witnessing the pre- 
sence of an unseen God. The sun cannot 
shine, the darkness cannot settle on the 
earth, the dews and the rains cannot distil, 
the thunders cannot roll, nor the lightnings 
glare, wars cannot rage nor peace rest on the 
earth, not a trouble can overtake him, not a 
privilege, temporal or spiritual, can he enjoy, 
without his seeing that the Lord is there, 
without his deserying the operation of Him 
who does according to his will in the armies of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth. And this walking with God, this see- 
ing God in every thing, is sanctified to a child 
of God. Every kind dispensation becomes 
doubly sweet, affliction becomes a mercy, 
and Gzod is discerned in every thing, God is 
glorified in every thing. 

But [ observe again, that walking with 
God denotes familiarity of intercourse and 
communion with him. I question that this 
may be the principal idea that is intended 
by the sacred historian in the figure here 
employed. This communion with God, 
this friendly intercourse between God and 
inan, was forfeited and cut off by sin, but it 
is restored by grace. The way of access to 
God was shut up by disobedience, and man 
might not venture into the divine presence, 
might not venture to pray to God, might 
not venture to hope bor mercy, till God 
was pleased to appoint a new and living way 
through the medium of the new covenant, 
ratified and sealed by the Redeemer’s blood. 
A mercy-seat has been erected where God 
and man might meet, a channel has been 
opened up in which our sacrifices might be 
accepted, and divine blessings might reach 
our souls in copious streams. We cannot 
know in what way intercourse with heaven 
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was carried on in these early days, and par- | court of heaven who has carried our nature 


ticularly with Enoch. By the appointed 
sacrifices and prescribed mode of worship in 
these antidiluvian days, he, without doubt, 
maintained fellowship with God, and God, 
by immediate revelation, by dreains and 
visions, and perhaps by andible voices, and 
by visible and audible manifestations of his 
presence, made himself known to Enoch. 
Such manifestations were made to Abraham, 
Moses talked with God face to face, and it 
is presumable that the same might be 
Enoch’s privilege. At all events he walked 
with God, and God conversed with him in 
condescending fuiniliarity. Though living 
on earth he was like a citizen of heaven. 
riends who associate together have, as it 
were, but one heart. To each other they 
unbosom all their joys and sorrows, their 
hupes and fears, their difficulties and doubts, 
und consult each other under all perplexities 
and trials, Aud thus we may suppose 
Enoch walking with God and acting to- 
wards God, ‘Taking Jehovah for his friend, 
be unbosomed his whole soul, to him he laid 
open his immost wishes and desires, told 
hin of all his fears, wants, sufferings, and 
sorrows, and sins, and solicited his gracious 
counsel, and assistance, and support. Do 
we not envy this holy patriarch—do we not 
lesire the same holy intercourse and com- 
uunion with God? The privilege of com- 
nunion with God is not peculiar to him, and, 
notwithstanding all the special manifestations 
of God's presence in patriarchal times, all 
that they saw was dark and visionary com- 
pared to the light and views we enjoy under 
the dispensation of the Gospel. And what 
was applicd to John the Bante we may 
apply to ourselves in respect of knowledje 
aud privilege. The least in the kingdom of 
heaven, the least under the dispensation of 
the gospel, is greater than he. Even pro- 
phets rejoiced to sce afar off that dispensa- 
tion we see. We are admitted to equal and 
greater privileges, to equal, nay, closer, more 
intimate, communion than even they were. 
We may not avail ourselves of our privileges, 
we may be straitened in our own souls, 
hut we are not straitened in God. We 
have better ordinances, mediums of inter- 
course more large, more clear light, more 
full harmonies, more animating hopes, and 
more powerful assistances. We have the 
rame God to go to. God in the flesh has 
come near to us, and God in the flesh has 
arisen to heaven, that we may obtain nearer 
access to heaven. We have a friend in the 


thither, and lives to make intercession for 
us. We have the Spirit to help our infir- 
tnities and teach us to pray, and we are each 
of us made kings and priests unto God our 
father. Unworthy and sinful though we are, 
we have boldness to enter the holiest of all 
by the blood of atonement, and although the 
sight of God’s justice and holiness, contrast- 
ed with our own guilt and sinfulness, may 
make us tremble, still our faith may and 
ought, to lay hold on divine goodness and 
divine grace manifested in Jesus Christ— 
and the remembrance that our great High 
Priest has passed into the heavens ought to 
encourage us to come boldly to the throne 
of grace that we may obtain mercy and find 
grace to help us in every time of need. 
Every saint, then, who, like Enoch, walks 
with God, is admitted to close intercourse 
with him, and between God and every 
genuine believer there is a familiarity, a 
friendship, a communion maintained, of which 
a stranger to close and intimate walking 
with God can know nothing. There are 
secrets that he discloses and pours into the 
bosom of his friend in heaven, that he would 
not disclose to the most attached bosom 
companion on earth. There are transac- 
tions carried on between God and his soul 
to which none is, and none can be, privy 
but God. The spiritual wants under which 
he. Jabours, the spiritual maladies and dis- 
tresses under which he groans, the sorrows 
with which he is agonized, the difficulties 
and toils with which he is oppressed, which 
it would be vain and fruitless to make known 
to man, he cheerfully, willingly, gladly, dis- 
closes to God. But besides these the in- 
ward workings of iniquity, the sinful risings 
of the thoughts and desires, or the crimin- 
ality and baseness, of his heart—which are 
known to God and God alone and his own 
mind—these are what concern him and many 
connected with him, and which, for a world, 
he would not acknowledge to men, al! 
which he pours out with perfect freedom 
into the bosom of his God. He knocks at 
the door of heaven—he gains admission, 
and in the very act of prayer, in the very 
duty of asking, he feels his oppressed soul 
unburdened, his inward wants relieved, his 
spiritual maladies healed, his secret griefs 
assuaged, and he understands the import 
of the promise, “ Before they call I will 
answer, and while they are aon | I will 
hear.” Oh! how little do these souls know 
what they lose by neglecting to hold com- 
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munion with God and near intercourse in 
the ordinances of his grace, in the word, in 
sacraments, and in prayer—the inward peace, 
the purifying love, that are thus obtained, by 
walking like this man of God. Let none 
say that, like Enoch, he walks with God, 
who seeks not Christ in the ordinances of 
his grace. He is walking not with God—he 
is walking with the world in the sight of his 
own eyes—he is living without God. 

But, I observe again, that to walk with 
God is to possess and cherish the highest 
affection and esteem for him. Wherever 
there is friendly association, close intimacy, 


and walking together, there will of necessity | 


be much tenderness of affection. The com- 
any of him who has not astronghold of the 
eart will not be courted with soliecitude. 
He will seldom be present to the mind, or 


he will be present to it with indifference, : 


but wherever hearts are closely linked to- 


gether they cannot live, unless from neces- | 


sity, lone distant from each other, When 
you see Jonathan you may conclude that 
David is not far distant. Aflection is the 
very essence of friendship, and you dese- 
crate the very appellation when you separate 
them. When it is said that Enoch walked 
with God, you see that he loved God, that 
he loved him supremely. His love rose 
above every other principle and bore down 
and extinguished, or, at least, kept in subser- 
viency, every other object of endearment, 
God obtained the ascendency —God 
was the portion of his soul, and he says in 
sincerity, ‘ Whom have | in the heavens 
but thee; and there is nothing on earth 
which my heart desires compared with thee.” 
Now this is not a feeling peculiar to Enoch, 
It enters deeply into every christiau charac- 
ter, and we speak absurdly when we speak 
of the piety or of the religion of any one in 
whose heart love does not reign. Know- 
ledge, and zeal, and beneficence, are nothing 
without charity, and surely if clear views of 
divine character, and extraordinary mani- 
festations of divine love, are fitted to kindle 
and keep alive a more intense flame, our 
love should burn with peculiar effulgence. 
We have such an exhibition of the gracious 
attributes of God, sucha revelation of God’s 
love and good-will to men, and such expres- 
sion of God’s providential mercy, and, above 
all, such discoveries of his redeeming grace, 
that we might naturally conclude, that if the 
sentiment bore any proportion to the dis- 
closures that are made, and the means em- 
loyed, we should love him supremely ; our 
te should be superlative ; for the discoveries 
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of the love of God made to us, just us far 
exceed in extent those made to Enoch as 
the sun’s mid-day glory exceeds that of’ his 
morning rays, We do not wonder that a God 
unknown, unknown from necessity, or froin 
perverse disinclination, is neither loved, nor 
esteemed nor adored—but how the mateh- 
lessness of divine excellence can be exhi- 
bited to the sight, and how the boundless- 
ness of divine love and grace can be unfolded 
| to view, and how there can be a perpetual 
' participation of divine mercy and love, how 
the Father of mercies, and the God of' all 
‘consolation, can be made known, without 
exciting adiniration and warming the heart 
with the purest affection, is inconecivable on 
any other ground but that the heart of man 
is lost to the admiration of all that is great, 
and glorious, and lovely, and that there is a 
natural ungodliness and alienation of the 
‘soul from God, and that, though having eyes, 
they see not, and hearts, they do not fecl. 
| We actually see ohjects the most worthless 
-and uninteresting set our rightful sovereign 
, aside, and usurp that place in our affections 
| which is, and ought to be, his. Ob! let us, 
then, pray to him that he may restore his 
own influence, and that with all our heart, 
and soul, and strength, and mind, we inay 
‘regard him, and that we may be led to 
suffer other objects to have such a place in 
our regard as God warrants, and to admire 
and love thei because they are God's erea- 
tures, and because his hand and his good- 
‘ness are discovered in the conferring of 
i them. Oh! Jet us meditate on God's own 
manifestation of divine love till the fire 
kindled and burns within us with a devour- 
ling-like flame, and let us never conclude 
| that we are walking with God unless we are 
walking in the love of God, and ever 
thought and desire is in his favour. Wal 
with him we never can unless we love him 
supremely, 

But I observe, in the last place, that 
to walk with God, is to live devoted to 
his will and his service. True religion 
has its seat in the heart, and it con- 
sists in the affections, in the inward sen- 
timents, being conformed to the divine 
image and will, and in vain do we look for 
genuine vital Christianity, without this sub- 
jection of the inward man to God. But, 
then, while there is a new principle, there is 
also outward conformity to the will of God. 
The requirements of the Gospel bind and 
eubject the whole man to the Lord. The 
tree is known by its fruits, and if the tree is 
good, the fruit that it bears will be the fruit 
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of righteousness. Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh, and by the 
iuward dispositions the conduct is regulated. 
Our eiying to Christ, Lord, Lord, is not 
sufficient. No professions are of any avail, 
if the life is not conformable to the will of 
God. “If a man love me,” says Christ, 
“he will keep my sayings.” He that saith 
he abideth in Christ, ought himself to walk 
as he walked. Wherever there are close 
intimacy and affection of heart, there is : 
unity of manners, as well as of feeling. 
Where there is unity of heart, there is unity | 
of views, design, and action. We insensi- | 
bly, and almost of necessity, imbibe the sen-_ 
timents and habits of thinking, and copy the 
nodes of speaking of those whom we admire 
und associate with. The world took know- 
ledge of Christ’s followers, that they had 
heen with Jesus. They appeared to have 
heen cast in the same mould—the mind that 
was in Christ they had—they walked as he 
walked. And wherever the true followers 
of Christ are, whatever their colour, what-. 
ever language they speak, they are the’ 
same, they are distinguished by the same 
badge, they bear the same yoke, they walk 
by the same rule, they mind the same things. | 
Walking with God, is often, in geal eee 
language, called walking in his law, walking 
in his statutes, keeping his commands, doing | 
that which is well-pleasing in his sight, and 
following of the Lamb whithersoever he 
roves ; and a not walking with God, is acting 
contrary to God’s will. But we are not to 
think, that walking according to external 
forms, is walking with God; for, as there 
may be communication without love, hear- 
ing without faith, where there is all the out- 
ward homage, and all the outward respect 
that can be required or wished, so in every 
other act, religious or moral, there may be 
an outward compliance without the inward 
feeling corresponding to it, which alone gives 
it acceptance ; for a child of God may not 
perform a single action that a sinner may not 
perform, and yet hetween the character of 
each, there is just as wide a difference as 
hetween the semblance and the reality, the 
shadow and the substance. ‘The life and 
conversation of the ungodly man, whatever 
semblance they bear to God, have no refer- 
ence to divine authority, no reference to the 
love of God in the heart, and therefore he is 
not looking to Jesus, he is not walking with 
God—his conversation is self-interest, or scelf- 
applause, or worldly advantage, or human 
respect, or some such low motive; and, 
therefore, however fuir the fruit may be, it 
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is rotten at the core; and, however specious 
the action, when analyzed it will not stand 
the test: it is a walking not after the Spirit, 
but after the flesh. But that man who walks 
with God, is constantly saying, Lord, what 
will thou have me todo? He calls no man 
father or master—there is a habitual looking 
to the footsteps of the great Shepherd—there 
is a constant eyeing of Christ, a constant 
aim of pleasing him, and acting conformably 
to his will—there is a constant living under 
the influence of divine direction, under re- 
liance on the divine aid, for strength and 
grace, drawn from above. He lives, yet 
not he, but Christ lives in him. I need not 
enter into a minute description of the Chris- 
tian’s walk and conversation. It is god-like, 
however imperfect it may be. It has many 
defects, many short-comings, and before the 
eye of Omniscience, must be marked not 
only as defective and unprofitable, but as re- 
bellious and sinful ; for who has not cause 
to say and pray? “Cleanse thou me from 
seerct faults ; keep back thy servant from 
presumptuous sins.” Still, the divine Jaw 
written on his heart, and the divine statutes 
engraven on his inward part, it is the desire 
of his whole soul to obey God, and to serve 
his Lord and Master. And in all his plans 
and purposes, God is consulted, God’s will 
is respected, and nothing appéars of such 
paramount importance, as to please God. 
For such a one to live, and not make his 
life subservient to the divine glory—to live, 
and to live in rebellion against the divine 
will—to live, and to live without God—to 
live, and yet to live inconsistent with his 
profession, and so as to dishonour the cause 
of his Redeemer—to live, and not to live 
unto the Lord, would be to a child of God 
death in the very thought; and thus, not 
men’s will, nor his own will, nor the exam- 
ple of the world, but the command of God, 
the honour of his Master, however much 
it may subject him to difficulty, and scorn, 
and persecution, in this sinful and wicked 
world, is the animating spring and motive of 
his conduct. 

Thus may we suppose Enoch walked with 
God, and thus will every individual walk 
who follows Enoch’s principles. His life 
will be a life of near intercourse with God, 
a living in a state of friendship, familiarity 
and steady obedience to him—a living by 
faith in his word, a dependence on his grace, 
and submission to his will. 

I should proceed, according to the second 
division of the subject, to Enoch’s reward. 
“He was not; for God took him.” On this, 
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But though the original application of this 
subject was io the consolation of the first 
Christians, suffering for faith and a good 
conscicnee, and though in our case also it is 


more directly applicable to the losses and | he labour for your spiritual good. 


troubles of any kind to which our adherence 
to trath and duty may expose us, yet, 
without straining, it may be applied for 
our consolation under any of the afflictions 
of the present life. Of all our afflictions, 
that to which it may be most directly ap- 
plied, is the grievous bereavement which we 
suffer in the Joss of virtuous friends. But 
strong is the consolation which the Gospel 
offers to the true disciples of Jesus, even 
when mourning the loss of their best and 
dearest. Severely, indeed, they feel the 
loss of those to whom they were united by 
natural affection or friendship, and whom they 
loved as the disciples of their own Master. 
But in duty to ae God, and Father in 
Christ, they ought not to mourn; and, if they 
use aright their faith and their privilege as 
his children, they will not sorrow, like those 
who have no hope. Let those only yield to 
such sorrow as unfits for duty and adinits of 
no consolation, who know that they have 
lost the objects of their love, and despair of 
ever finding them again. Tf our departed 
friends were children of God by faith in 
Christ, they are now fellow-citizens with the 
siuints in heaven, Such, my brethren, you 
cannot but believe, was the true character 
of the pastor, who, for these five and 
twenty years, has been administering among 
vou the word and sacraments of Christ. 
The duties of his ministerial office he per- 
formed not only with great ability, but with 
reat zeal and pleasure, because he believed 
in. Jesus, and because he sincerely loved 
hoth the truth and the holiness of his Re- 
deemer. | am not going to enter into a 
particular delineation of his virtues. They 
were, indeed, both many and great, but 1 am 
not able to do justice to his character, and 
though I were ever so able T could not ven- 
ture, in regard either to your feelings or to my 
own, to speak at large of his talents, his prin- 
ciples, or his temper. | But most of you know 
as well as, and many of you much better than, 
I can exprese, the worth of this eminently 
faithful and useful minister of Christ. In- 
deed, Tam persuaded that, by all of this 
congregation who were capable of forming a 
just opinion, he was both revered and Joved. 
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Ae no wonder. For to promote your 
Growth ii Giace, and your improvement i 


holiness, was the earnest desire of his heart, 
and with great industry, as well as skill, did 
He never 
dealt in those loose and unstudied effusions 
which, though they may please the ignorant 
hearer, or may enable a careless teacher to 
keep up the semblance of copiousness of 
thought and variety of subject, are seldom 
very useful even to those who like them 
best, and never fail to excite disgust in per- 
sons of information and discernment. [is 
discourses, delivered from this place, were 
prepared with care—so well were they pre- 
pared that, whilst they were useful cven 
to the Jeast informed, they gave both pleasure 
and instruction to persons of knowledge and 
judement. Much did Providence do for 
your spiritual good in sending such a minister 
to Jabour among you, in’ continuing his 
ministry so long ; and not a few of you, [ trust, 
will be found his joy and crown at the day 
of his Lord. Such of you as have received 
no improvement froin his teaching and ex- 
autple, if any such there be, would do well 
to consider carefully how remiss you have 
been in your duty. Very remiss you must 
have been. Your Pastor was both able and 
faithful, And whether you ever be brought 
or not to repent of your sins and be recon- 
ciled to your God, his labours, we doubt not, 
have found acceptance with his Lord; for 
not only does the charity, which thinketh nu 
evil, readily hope well of a man who was so 
active and zealous in the duties of his office, 
whose life was so inoffensive, and whose 
manners were so gentle and so kind, but in 
this case no proof, by which one erring 
mortal can know with certainty, the good 
principles and aims of another—no proof is 
wanting to convince us that our friend died 
in the Lord, having kept the commandments 
of God and the faith of Jesus Christ. 

Whilst, therefore, we feel deeply our loss let 
us think of the good hope and of the strong 
consolation which the gospel offers even in 
the heaviest of our bereavements. Our ex- 
cclient friend, who loved us much, is indeed 
departed, and never again in this world shall 
we see his face. But they who die in 
Christ live in a better world, where they 
rest from all that is irksome in duty, and 
where all earthly labours and sufferings are 
more than compensated, 
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* By fuith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter ; choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season; esteeming the reproach of Christ qreater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt: for he had respect unto the recompense of the reward.” 


— HERB, xi. 24—V6. 


THERE are two principal ways which God 
inakes use of in his word to enforce his law 
upon us—precept and example. Each me- 
thod has advantages peculiar to itself. Pre- 
cept has the advantage of vreater exact- 
ness and accuracy, cxample of greater per- 
suasiveness, Precept is more precise im 
conveying its information; but example, by 
embodying the precept in living characters, 
and showing its practicability has a peculiar 
fitness for winning the heart and the aflec- 
tions. In the character of Moses, as It is 
here drawn by the inspired writer, we have 
set before us some of the most difficult, yet 
necessary and fundamental lessons that be- 
long to the life of a Christian. While God 
is commending these to us, by arraying 
them in the loveliness of an example emi- 
nently attractive, let us endeavour, as we 
zo along, to apply them to ourselves in the 
way of trial, encouragement and direction, 
us our several cases may require. 

To enter into the spirit of this passage, it 
will be right to refresh our memories with 
the brief accounts elsewhere given us of the 
earlier days of Moses. Turn, then, to Exod. 
i. }—I1J,and to Acts vii.21—23. There can 
be little doubt after the comparison of these 
texts, that the period to which the Apostle 
refers, when he speaks of Moses being come 
to years, and then refusing to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, was that age of 


forty years complete, at which, Stephen in- | 
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forms us, “it eame into his heart to visit his 
brethren, the children of Israel.” During 
the first forty years of bis life, he had been 
treated by the daughter of Pharaoh as her 
own son; nor is it a conjecture altogether 
without support in the inspired narrative as 
well as in the Jewish tradition, that he was 
designed ultimately to succeed to the crown. 
However this muy be, it is certain that he 
had received the education and the treat- 
ment generally which were proper to the 
grandson of so great a monarch; that he 
had cultivated all the learning of his ace 
and cyuntry with that suecess which would 
have qualified him for acting an illustrious 
part in the court of Egypt; and that his 
prospects of worldly advancement were al- 
together of the brightest kind. Moses, 
however, had heard of the promises made 
_of old by the God of heaven to Abraham, 
| Isaac, and Jacob, his progenitors, These 
promiaes he believed in, though the condi- 
tion of his countrymen was then such as 
seemed only to throw contempt upon them. 
He believed that Messiah would yet come 
of the despised seed of Abraham; aud that 
Jehovah not only would bring his people 
into the earthly Canaan, but that, having 
covenanted to be himself the God and por- 
tion of his people, he had prepared for hen 
a far more glorious inheritance than this— 
an inheritance corresponding in excellence 
and duration with his own infinite resourcoe, 
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aud to which he would, in due tine, bring 
all his faithful servants, whatever might 
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plausible one in the plea of gratitude to his 


‘benefactress, whose kindness in sparing his 


have been their condition in this transitory . 
‘deserve another return than the refusal of 


world. Through the power of this divine 
faith dwelling in his soul from day to day, 
Moses lost all relish for the pleasures, the 
honours, and the people of Egypt. Amidst 
the gaieties and splendour of its court, his 
heart was with his brethren, the thought of 
whose iron bondage made pleasure nauseous 
to his soul, Up to this period, indeed, he 
had been led by the providence of God to 
remain in the court of Egypt, that he might 
there acquire that knowledge of the world, 
and of the arts aad sciences which was des- 
tined to prove of so much service to him in 
his future character of legislator and con- 
ductor of Isracl. 
been fully answered; and, having seen that 


by his hand God was to deliver his people, — 


us well as that he could not permaneutly 
retain his present rank without renouncing 
his allegiance to Jehovah, Moses cheerfully 
cast the court of Ezypt behind him, refusing 
any longer to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter. 

That you may see, however, the glory of 
that vietory over the world which Moses 
thus thronzh faith achieved, observe the 
particular qreumstances in which he aban- 
doned his relation to the daughter of Pha- 
raoh, We are told that it was when he was 
“come to years.” \t was not the rash act 
of impetuous youth, but the cool, deliberate 
choice of maturer years. Neither was it 
the act of one grown grey in the service of 
the world, and casting it away at length 
in disgust, when no longer able to retain it 
orto shine among its votaries. It is no un- 
common thing for men, after giving the 
vigour of their powers to sin and the devil, 
to offer the fag-end of them to God, hoping 
first. to get all that Mammon can give, and 
then all that Christ can give. Moses, at 
forty, a man of the finest accomplishments, 
Santi him to shine in any station, even 
the highest, in these circuinstances casts 
the Egyptian court behind him. Neither 
was the country which he forsook any 
contemptible object of worldly ambition. 
It was full of sin to be sure; but that would 
have been no disparagement to it in the eye 
of an unholy man; and we know that it was 
illustrious for wealth, for magnificence, and 
for every kind of polite learning. It is 
worthy of remark also, that had Moses been 
desirous of an excuse for remaining in the 


‘the honour. 


But that end had now | 


life and treating him as her son, seemed to 


Duty to God with Moses 
outweighed all this. 

We shall find new and interesting light 
thrown upon the feelings and conduct of 
Moses in the 25th verse ; “ choosing rather” 
—he refused to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter—* choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the ;leasures of sin for a season.” 
Here observe, in the first place, what that 
condition was for which Moses deliberately 
exchanged the ease and affluence of Pha- 
raoh’s court. It state of positive 
affliction, It was not the exchange of one 
set of worldly con:forts for another, but of 
a palace fora life | difficulty, danger, and 


self-denial, in conn xion with a people wh 
at the time Moses cast in his lot among them, 
_were utterly despised, and lay helpless be- 


{ 
{ 
} 
| 
| 
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neath the rod of powerful oppressors. But 
then, as the pleasures of the Egyptian 
court, whatever attractions they night have 
for others, had none for the soul of this man, 
so the afflictions for which he exchanged 
them, were sweetened to him by the con- 
sideration that they were the afflictions of 
Isracl—identified with the cause and the 
people of his God; for you will observe 
again, here, the expression, ‘affliction wzth 
the people of God.” It was not mere pa- 


_triotisin or love of kindred that influenced 


the choice of Moses; he chose to suffer 
affliction with the people of God us such, 
and for the cause of God as his cause, like 
another kindred spirit of a Jater period. 
“ "Therefore 1 slare all thines for the 
elect’s sake, that they may also obtain the 
salvation which is in Christ Jesus, with 
eternal glory.” 

But while the choice of Moses was thus 
a religious choice, it was also in the highest 
degree rational; as, indeed, religion and 
rizht reason ever coincide. It 13 very pro- 
bable that some of those about Pharaoh's 
court, who witnessed the conduct of Moses, 
would set him down as a man in whom su- 
perstition had gained the ascendancy over 
reason and common sense. ‘They were the 
fools, however, not he. He chose rather 
to sutfer affliction with the people of God, 
than enjoy the pleasures of sin “for a@ sea- 
son.” He considered that, even were the 
pleasures of the luxurious court more attrac- 


court of Egypt, he might have found avery tive in themselves than to him they were, 
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still they were perishing—could at best be 
enjoyed only for a few vears, and even for 
those few years not without drawing down 

the displeasure of an infinite God. He | 
argued, on the other hand, that the afflic- 
tions he might be called to endure, were ; 
likewise but for a season, and would speedily 
give place toa Llessedncss with whose ex- 
cellence they were not worthy to be com- 
pared. Oh! that men of the world who 
talk of reason, would but follow reason; that 
they would seriously reflect how short-lived 
at least, if they will not let us say how ine | 
trinsically contemptible, are those “pleasures 
"whose sake they are content to live as if | 
there were no cternity, as if there were 
cither no God, or if it were a thing indiffer- 
ent whether his authority be ac ‘knowledeed 
by his creatures, or trampled by them ander 

foot. Could you but enjoy these pleasures 
always, why then there might be at least 
some show of reason for the “preference you 
ceive them above the favour of the blessed 
God. But when you consider how “short 
is the triumphing of the wicked,” how short 
also the afflictions of the righteous, and 
how glorious his everlasting portion, do 
you not see that you are ‘verily playing 
the fool, and that the path which 
and religion alike point oat is the choice of 
Moses, Oi turning his back on sensnal 
and idolatrous Egypt, he cast in his lot with 
the people of Gad ¢ 

To open up still further to us the views , 

and feelings of Moses in refusing to he! 
‘alled the son of Pharaoh's daughter, it is 
added in verse 26, that be “esteemed the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt: for he had respect unto 

the recompense of the reward.” The ree’ 
proach of Chr7st—that is, the reproach cast 
upon the Church, the body of Christ, and . 
which, from his unity to the Church, and 
the lave he bears to it, he accounts his own 
reproach. Christ was far beyond the reach 
of suffering in his own person, when he said 
to Saul, “ Why persecutest thon me?” Ob- 
serve, also, that the reproach of the Old 
Testament Church is called the reproach of 
Christ; for he was the king and head of 
that, as well as of the Gospel Church. To. 
speak strictly, indeed, there has never been 
any other than one Church of Christ under 
different dispensations, Now Moses, in 
making up his mind to abandon his relation- | 
ship to Pharaoh's daughter, was fully aware | 
that he must endure not only affliction, but, | 
what is more difficult of endurance by a wan | 


“riches, he w 


_that pertained to it. 


accustomed to honour—reproach. He was 
about to make common cause with the de- 
spised and oppressed Hebrews; and he 
knew enough of the world to know that, 


however it might honour him, so long as ee 


did not openly protest against its ways, 
loved him too little, and its own courses oe 
much, not to scorn and persecute him, when 
he should have assumed the attitude of an 
open and determined enemy to its procedure. 
Not only, however, did he leave the Egyp- 
tian court in spite of the world’s reproach ; 
are here told that he actually esteemed 
it riches—* ereater riches than the treasures 
in Egypt.” The treasures of Egypt he ac- 
counted poverty, the reproach of Christ, 
riches. It was not that he loved the re- 
proach and hatred of men, nor that he was 
incapable of feeling them keenly and pain- 
fully; but he loved Christ more than the 
love of men; and if Christ, and his people, 
and cause, must suffer reproach, he wil! 
have his share of it, and will count himself 
more happy and honoured in it, than in the 
applause of the most magnificent court in 
the world. Here again, however, Moses 
acted not only religiously, but most ration- 
ally; “for he had respect unto the recom- 
pense of the reward.” He considered thut 
all the treasures which Egypt, or its ~~ 
could bestow on him would speedily end in 
vanity. On the other hand, he saw by fait! 
that if Christ, the Almighty Redeemer of 
the Church, took such a concern in its re- 
proaches as to esteem them his own, then, 


not content with bringing his people to the 


inheritance which he had covenanted to 
bestow on them, he would not fail to turn 
their reproaches for his sake into riches, by 
crowning them with more eminent tokens of 
regard. Moses fixed his eye on the end of 
Christ’s reproach and of Egypt's glory ; ana, 
clearly discerning that even the severest 
trials that might be connected with Christ’s 
cause, were not only honourable froin their 
connexion with him, but actually carried 
along with them the greatest and truest 
was, by all these consideration-, 
sickened with the godless joys of the world, 
and, glorying even in tribulations and re- 
proaches, he took his Jeave of Egypt and all 
A great deal of very 
precious instruction may be drawn from this 
_ passage. I would remind you of some of 
the principal lessons which it teaches. 

Ist. We have in the passage a fine illus- 
tration of the power of fai ith in overcoming 
the world. Here is a victory iafinitely more 


”? 


Cad 
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noble than the conquests of Alexander, won : trials which he is called to endure are by 
hy Moses over his own spirit and an un- | the same means more easily borne. 


yodly world. He overcame “ by faith,” 


5thly. The worst of Christ’s cause is pre- 


that faith which ix “the substance of things | ferable to the best of the world’s—Christ's 


hoped for, the evidence of things not seen :” 
and “this is the victory which still over- 
cometh the world, even our faith. Who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God ?” 

2dly. Learn fromthe passage that true faith 
i8 an Operative principle, manifesting itself 
in such victories as these, Try by this test, 
brethren, what yor faith is worth. Did it 
ever manifest itself in mortification of the 
flesh, in self-denial, in the casting away of 
sinful pleasures for the sake of Christ, &c. 

3dly. True religion is the result of delib- 
eration, Christ being put in the one scale 
and the world in the other, religion delib- 
erately prefers Christ above all other 
things. 

Athly. We are reminded by the passage, 
that those sinful pleasures which the Chris- 
tan is called to renounce, are by him re- 
nounced the more easily, through the power 
of those glorious realities which faith opens 
op to his view ; as, on the other hand, the 


reproach to the world’s riches. 

6thly. It is a sight peculiarly grateful, to 
Witness a man exchanging the pleasures of 
sin for the service of God, while he might 
yet shine among the world’s votaries, were 
he so disposed, 

7thly. Christians may and ought to have 
respect to “the recompense of the reward,” 
to quicken them in duty, and strengthen 
them in the midst of difficulties and temp- 
tations. 

Finally. Let us make use of the whole 
subject for encouragement in the good ways 
ofthe Lord. Are we called to suffer afflic- 
tions for Christ’s sake’ “ Our licht afflic- 
tion which is but fora moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding, even an eternal 
weight of glory.” Reproach 7 ‘If we be 
reproached for the name of Clirist, happy are 
we; forthe Spirit cf glory and of God resteth 
upon us. Let us go forth, therefore, unto 
hin without the camp, bearing his reproach.” 
Amen, 


THE SACRIFICES WHICH PAUL WAS WILLING TO MAKE IN 
THE CAUSE OF CHRIST; 
A SERMON PREACHED 


By the Rev. JOHN FRENCH, 
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“What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart? for Iam ready not to be bound onty 
but also to dte at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.”"— Acts xxi. 13. 


Wun Paul uttered these words, he was 
on his return from one of those christian 
missions in whieh he had so zealously em- 
harked for the spread of the gospel. In 
this, and in a preeeding mission, he had 
visited some of the most celebrated regions 
and renowned cities of the world. With 
nidefatigable step, he had toiled his way 
over no small portion of Syria, Arabia, 
Asia Minor, and Europe. 
the waters of the Mediterranean sea. He 
rable islands that so beautifully stud the 
Grecian Archipelago. On the soil of an- 
vient Troy—along the classic shores of 
(rreece—at Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Corinth, and Athens, he had aaa the 


standard of the cross, and proclaimed that. he had his triumphs too. 


He had sailed | 
. fs * . 

infamous notoriety ;—that when one of the 

had coursed his track among those innume- | 


Jesus of Nazareth was the Saviour of the 
world. 

In the performance of this arduous duty 
he had passed through many perils, suffered 
many hardships, and been the victim of the 
inost atrocious persecution and cruelty. 
Those places now named, may indeed be 
famed for many things, in history, in fable, 
and in song ; but amid all their other celeb- 
rity, for this also they have obtained an 


most benevolent men whom the world ever 


saw, spoke to them in the language of truth 


and soberness, they mercilessly treated him 
as the veriest wretch that ever society hunt- 
ed out of its pale. 

But if Paul had his share of sufferings, 
The gospel pres- 
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pered in his hand. His Divine Maste 
gave him souls for his hire. His fellest 
enemics were at times given him as the tro- 
phies of his faithfulness, patience and hero- 
ism. He who in the same night thrust 
Paul’s feet into the stocks, and consigned 
him, all scourged and wounded as he was 
to the deepest dungeon ef a prison—that 
very same person, on that very same night, 
lay ‘trembling as a penitent at his feet, bath. 
inz his wounds, asking the way of salva- 
tion, and humbly receiving the hay tism of a 
Clinician at his hands, 

The gospel whieh Paul thus taught te 
thousands, was, in these its early days, a 
powerful, fruitful principle. They who em- 
braced it, felt its softening influence melt 
their hearts, and prompt them to all the 
charities of lite. They gave with no nig- 
gard hand to the support of the gospel, and 
to the relief of the poor, And as the poor 
Christians in Jerusalem were at this time 
suffering many privations, it would appear 
that, collections having been made in the most 
of those Gentile churches whieh Paul had 
planted, the Apostle himself was sent as 
their honoured alinoner, to carry this their 
bounty to their suffering brethren in. Jerusa- 
lem. It is in the prosecution of this object 
we meet with lim in our text. As the 
Apostle proceeded on his) journey, he 
received IA, and these by no means 
obscure intimations, that this jonrmey to 
Jerusalem was to be eminently perilous. 
He tells us, thet in every city to which he 
came, the Holy Ghost witnessed that bonds 
and afflictions awaited him,  Apprised of 
such a fact as this, no wonder that his at- 
tached friends might wish to save a life so 
dear and so valuable as was Paul’s. And, 
however questionable and ill-judged, their 
interference with the course of events which 
the Holy Ghost foretold, it was no doubt, ou 
their part, a well-ineant kindness to the de- 
voted Paul. Accordingly, when first he 
landed at Tyre, and now when he had 
reached Cesarea, his christian friends in 
both places, most earnestly besought him 
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not to go up to that Jerusalem that had | 


killed so many prophets, stoned so many of 
God's messengers, and upon whose inhabi- 


tants was tobe ‘charged allthe righteous blood | 


shed upon the earth, from the blood of righte- 
ous Abel, tothe blood of Zacharias whom they 
slew between the temple and the altar. 

But Paul’s was never the craven heart of 
a coward. ‘Tell him where duty lay, and 


. famed, 


no terrors could shake his soul, or turn him. 


invineible attachment to Christ 
and his cause. While sensibly alive there- 
fore to these, the intense sympathies and 
melting entreaties of friendship, we hear 
him replying with all the passionate fervour 
ofa saint, and all the resolute heroism of a 
inartyr—* What mein ve to weep and to 
break mine heart ? for Lam ready not to be 
bound only, but to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” 

Phis text presents two topics for illustra- 
tion 


1; 


from. his 


The sacrifices whieh Paul was willing 
to make in the cause of Christ. 

Ik. Zhe exalted object for which he was 
Willing to make these sacrifices—it was for 
the nanie of the Lord Jest. 

It is only to the first of these topics that 
we shall at present call your attention, We 
then, in this discourse, to dlustrate the 
sacrifices Which Paul was willing to make 
in the cause of Christ. 

I. And here Il remark, that the spirit: of 
our text implies that Paul was willing to 
sacrifice his ease and comfort, and to devote 
all the energies of his body and soul to the 
honour of Christ's name. 

Phe spirit of our text, we say, warrauts 
this specification, For here the mere toil 
of voyaging by sea and travelling by land 
in this his present mission, implies no mean 
sacrifice of ease, and no mean expenditure 
of laborious exertion. The whole of Paul's 
upostolical life was an illustration of his 
willingness to do and bear the utmost of 
whic h humanity is capable. Of his mere 
travels alone, those parts of Scripture which 
deseribe them atford us but the seantiest 
itinerary. A brief chapter will at times 
comprehend the toil and travel of many 
thousand miles. Had Paul passed over 
these in the lady-like fashion of many 
modern tourists, enjoying all those helps 
and appliances which science, art and 
luxury, Gan now supply, many might have 
envied him the pleasure of visiting some of 
the loveliest regions of the globe. But 
when we hear him saying of himself, and of 
his tellow-apostles, “ Even unto the present 
hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no cer- 
tain dwelling-place ; anil labour, working 
with our hands ; being reviled, we bless ; ; 
being persecuted, we suffer it; being de- 
we entreat: we are “made as the 
filth of the world, and the off-scouring of 
all things. And when, with more pre- 
cise reference to himself, we hear him enu- 
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morate vhe catalogue of his sufferings, “ In 
labours more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft. Of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten 
with rods, once was I stoned, thrice L sul- 
fered shipwreck, a might and a day I have 
been in the deep; in journeyings ‘often, in 
perils of wacers, in perils of robbers, in’ 
perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathon, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in 
perils among false brethren; in weariness 
and painfulness, in wate arent often, in bun- 
ger and thirst, in fastings ofien, in cold and 
nakedness. — Beside those things which 
are without, that which cometh upon me 
ie the care of all the churches. Who 
vak, and Tam not weak? who is 
Honded, and lo oburn not?”—and — still 
farther, amy friends, when we  contem- 
late not only these, properly speaking, 
his passive toils, but also his | more 
active strenuous ctlorts ta save souls—when 
we think of hin toiling with his hands to 


earn a bit of bread, while he distributed so | 


munificently the bread of life to others— 
when we think of him) planting so many 
ehurehes, watering those already planted, 
preaching i In svnagogrues, and: in “all places 
of public resort, visiting from house 
house, writing epistles, reasoning with the | 
learned, grappling with the enemies of civil | 
liberty, and asserting the sacred rights of 
freedom, declaiming before a Felix, a Fe stus, 
and an Agrippa, with an eloquence more 
powerful than that * which fulmined over 
Greece, and shook the throne of Macedon" — 
in short, when we think of him as doing 
every thing, and attempting every thins, 


whereby be might win souls to Jesus, we | 


feel that we live in the age of little men, 
that christian character is dwarfed by the 
barrenness of a degenerate age, and that, 
would we do for Christ ull that duty hints 


{ 
us to do, we must look to such examples as 


that of Paul, and strive to cateh from him 
that burning zeal for the Redeemer’s hon- 
our, which existed and flamed so mightily 
in his ardent soul. Ah! truly, these were 
not the days, when men, affecting to be the 
suceessors of a Paul and of the other 
Apostles, were charioted along inthe gilded a 
vehicles of fashion, mitred, crosiered, and 
flaunting in all the pomp of episcopal 
parade—tliese were not the times when 
nen, called christian bishops, had become 
pampered stipendiaries for foie nothing — 
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no, nothing, save to embroil nations—like 
wolves to scare the sheep from Christ’s 
fold; or if, in shepherd’s clothing, they at 
times spoke and acted for Christianity, to do 
it in @ Inauner enough to freeze the soul 
into the coldness of spiritual death. It 
ig not to these, my christian friends, we 
Ibid you look for a pattern, or to learn 
the lessons of Christianity. We exhibit to 
you one of more ethereal soul. We place 
before you a safer, a better, a brighter ex- 
ainple. We hold up to your gaze the exam- 
ple of a Paul, and we call upon you to act 
in the spirit of his heroic declaration, which 
we are now considering. 

Applying this branch of our subject, there- 
fore, to our own cases, bringing it home to 
ourselves, the question now is, what are the 
sacrifices of ease and of comfort, and what 

ithe atte lnpts and exertions which all of us 
‘in our various spheres ought to make for the 
honour of Christ’s name? It will not do to 
take refuge under the excuse, “| am not an 
_ Apostle 2"-—the question is, are vou a Christ- 
lan’ Are yona disciple of Jesus? If you 
are, Christ will find you work in’ every 
sphere of life. There is no station which 
any one of you occupies, but ine which you 
may make sacrifices and exertions eminently 
“calculated to promote the honour of Christ's 
name. As magistrates, ministers, physicians, 
teachers, mere shiaiats, traders, artizans, all in 
; Your different spheres, may do something 
for Christ. Let it be a question then with 
every conscientious man and woman in this 
assembly, “ What is it that I can sacrifice 7 
~What is it that I can sufler? what is it that 
1 can do tor the name of the Lord Jesus?” 
Need LT specify what you can contribute 
i to the furtherance of C hrist'’s honour. Some 
can give their labour, some their time, some 
their talents, some their wealth, some 
their influence, some their example, some 
their prayers; some may give all of these 
some two or more of them: and there 
not one of you but who may at least 
live and) sutter, and pray for the honour 
of Christ’s name. Who, 1 ask, is so insu- 
dated in this world as not to have father 
‘or mother, wife, ebild, brother, sister, friend, 
neighbour or acquaintance, to whom he may 
lo some goody Who absolutely so busy, 
as not tu have one odd hour, one spare mo- 
inent to devote to religious purposes? Who 
so talentless, so mindless, so actionless, as 
not to be capable of filling some post of 
usefulness in the Christian Church’ He who 
cannot speak and argue can act, and he who 
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can do but little even in that way, may at 
least have it said of him, that “he has done 
what he could.” Who so iznorant as not to 
know something which, if communicated, 
might instruct some more ignorant soul ? 
Who so poor, as not to be able at least to 
show a willingness to help religion forward ? 
While the sun endures, and while the Bible 
lasts, the poor widow’s mite shall stand 
blazoned on the inspired page in brighter 
memorial than the richest endowments ever 
consecrated to the support of religion by 
titled wealth or ostentatious charity. 

But still some of you may object—we 
have not time, we have not convenience, we 
have not means, we have not money to en- 
gage in this work. 
even though every one of these apologies 
and excuses were sustained, there is not one 
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| patronising scientific, literary, and humane 


| 
| 


| 


We urge in reply, that | 


of you but must be pushed to the last ex-_ 


tremity to get rid of this clain—* that at 
least you can give the example of holy living, 
and the benefit of your prayers, for the 
honour of Christ's name.” And in relation 
to a still greater number, T would press the 
inquiry, that in order to add to your means 
and ability of doing good, may nothing be 


taken from your sleep, nothing from your | 


institutions ; you may do what you can to 
remove all national, provincial, or local 
grievances; in short, you may encourage 
and adopt all Scriptural means for the 
spread and revival of religion—for the 
growth of piety and the inerease of happi- 
ness wherever man has a dwelling round 
the wide circle of the globe. 

Now, my friends, having shown you what 
you mav do for Christ, ] insist on your 
coming to the conviction that it is your 
duty to do it. Surely you read in your 
Bibles that you are to be ‘‘ready to every 
good work ;” “to be zealous of good works ;” 
“zealously afeeted in’ all good things ;” 
“that you are to be fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” “that you are to contend earnest- 


‘ly for the faith once delivered to the saints 3” 


that “ you are to run, and strive, and fieht 


-in the business of salvation; that you are 
-as it were to take heaven by violence ;” and 


that when you have done all, from a con- 


/sciousness that you have done too little, 
-you are to acknowledge yourselves “ un- 


profitable servants.” 


| 


hours of idleness and amusement, nothing ; 


from the cost of your pleasures, nothing 


from the luxuries of food. and the luxuries of: 


dress, and the luxuries of furniture? Can 
nothing from one of these be spared to hon- 
our Jesus or save a soul? 
taking its station at the foot of Christ’s cross, 
and instructing itself by the plain uncompro- 
mising precepts of Goa’s word, give an answer 
that will satisfy at the judgment-seat of 
God. 


Let conscience, | 


ships forthe name of the Lord Jesus. 


Feeling the force of these the commands 
of your God, I trust every Christian now 
hearing me will exclaim with the poet— 
Awake my dormant zeal! for ever flame 
With generous ardour for immortal souls ; 
And may my head, my tongue, my heart, my all, 
Spend and be spent in service so divine. 

2d. Inthe second place, 1 remark, that 
Paul was willing to sacrifice earthly friend- 
This 


.idea is prominently suggested by these 


But, upon what objects, then, perhaps you | 
ask me, are we to lay out all this expendi- ' 
ture of Jabour, time, talents, wealth, influ- | 


ence, example and prayers ? Why, my 
friends, the ways of doing good are in- 
mensely numerous and diversified. 


| case, 
You, 


may countenance and support. all the varie- | 


ties of religious institutions ; vou may con- | 


tribute to Missionary Societies, or you may 
lend them your. assistance ; you may take 
an interest in Sabbath schools; you may 


affecting words, “ What mean ye to weep 
and to break mine heart 7” 

Could the endearments of the tenderest 
friendship have restrained Paul from the 
performance of his duty to his Saviour, such 
a powerful motive was not wanting in his 
He was loved with no common affec- 
tion by those among whom he laboured in 
the ministry of the gospel. Our text. is one 
proof of it. These persons entreated and 
besought him to have a care for his safety 


and his life, and when they could urge and 


form and support libraries; you may cir- | 


culate tracts; you may give your attend- 
ance at prayer meetings; you may visit the 


sick; you may read the Scriptures to the — 01 : 
pathetic than almost any writing L am ac- 


ared; you may counsel the young and in- 


experienced; you may frown on every | 


species of error and crime; you may re- 


beseech no more, they employed the sad but 
powerful eloquence of weeping and of tears. 
This, however, was not one solitary occur- 
rence. Inthe preceding chapter, at the con- 
clusion of a narrative, to ine more exquisitely 


quainted with, we mect with the following 
account of Paul's parting interview with the 


prove sin; you may display public spirit by | Ephesian Church:—“ And when he had thus 
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spoken, he kneeled down and prayed with ; and I believe justly, to double our pleasures 
i And they all wept sore, and fell | and divide our sorrows; but never let it 


on Paul’s neck and kissed him, sorrowing | usurp that sovereign place in your hearts 
most of all for the words which he spake, | which belongs to God and to Christ alone. 
that they should see his face no more.” | 


Now, my hearers, we are by no means to 
suppose that Paul was insensible to these, 
the melting sympathies of friendship. No! 


. | 
Paul’s soul was not of that tron mould, that 


sterner stuff, that makes some men think it 
disgraceful to shed a tear, and unmanly to - 
diaplay any tenderness of feeling. Neither 
his piety uor his manners were of that aus- 
tere kind that extorts our veneration, while 
ve are chilled into distant awe by the cold 
repelling air which is ever thrown around 
tem, The sanctity of Paul’s character was 
of a warmer, kindlier, and more attractive 
forin. He had the secret of winning hearts. 
He threw his heart and soul into all that he 
said, and wrote, and acted; and when this 
is perecived, congenial minds, like all other 
athinities, cling to each other with mutual 
ardour and affection. The very language 
of the text affords illustration of this remark 
upon the Apostle’s character, “ What mean 
ve,” said he, “to weep and to break mine 
heart”) This you will observe is not the 
languare of cold unfeeling rebuke. His 
own heart was wrung by this proof of their 
attection. The state of his soul thus de- 
scribed by himself, was an echo to their 
weeping; and the mental pang was to him 
the more severe, that a purer and a loftier 
principle forbade him to yield to their press- 
ing entreaties. Llis was the bitter agony of 
giving a denial to weeping friends pleading 
even for himself. 

Here, then, is the nobleness of Paul's 
resent sacrifice. Like all eminent Saints, 
bie character was a well-balanced one. He 
loved his friends well, but he loved his Sa- 
viour better. Earthly friends had their 
claims which he duly regarded, but the love 
of Christ was uppermost in his soul, In 
the very hour, therefore, in which he might 
be said to enjoy the luxury of loving hearts, 


he was willing to tear himself from them ; | state of peaceful, happy innocence ? 


Let this caution extend tothose friends who 
are related to us by the ties of blood and 
aflinity. An excessive attachment to these 
is very apt to cool the ardour of christian 
zeal. The love of a husband, and the fond- 
ness of a father, have often proved serious 
obstacles to an intrepid avowal and defence 
of the Gospel. Ah! well does he who has 
fought in the battle field, know how much 
the thoughts of home, of wife, and of chil- 
dren, have rushed upon his recollection, 

alsied his arm, and almost unmanned his 
ieee when the drum beat to arms, and when 
the battle’s opening roar foreboded to his 
mind that never should he again see his home 
and his children. Could the soldier but get 
rid of these feelings, the bitterness of death 
would be past ; and, fearless of all other con- 
sequences, would he rush yt the foe. 
And what the warrior thus feels the Christ- 
ian also experiences. He finds that not 
inerely in circumstances of danger, but even 
in the more ordinary duties of every-day 
lite, the cares of a family, and the attach- 
ments which it calls forth, are frequently 
most unfavourable to piety and religion. 
Let not, then, these social ties so wind 
round your heart, so engross your sympa- 
thies, as to neglect your duty to your God 
and your Saviour, Yours may not be 
the trying lot to live in persecuting times, 
when it would have become you to arm for 
christian war, and to die a martyr’s death, 
and when the last farewell of weeping friends 
and relations might have proved the bitter- 
est dreg in the cup of sorrow which you 
had to drain; but remember that tempta- 
tions, as dangerous to your spiritual safety, 
may come from friends and relations, when 
neither war, intolerance, nor persecution, 
disturbs the enjoyment of domestic peace. 
Did not the fruit of the forbidden tree pass 
through Eve’s hands to Adam, even in a 
Was 


and, though it should be to bondage and to | not Samson shorn of his strength through a 


death, to go wherever God, and truth, and 
duty called him. 

And.-now, my hearers, if you are not pre- 
pared to show that Paul was in the wrong, 
we call upon you, in duty, to go and do 
likewise. Beware lest earthly friendships of 
any kind wean your hearts from Jesus, and 
rob him of his duc. I would not have you 


ens a eed See —— 


blind love for Delilah, rather than by the 
might of the Philistine bands? and was it 
not from the wife of his bosom that Job 
received the dreadful counsel to curse God 
and die? Attach then to every object its 
due importance ; and, since God has the first 
and indisputable claim to your regards, let 
no carthly affection divide your heart with 


undervalue friendship, for it has been said, him. Said Christ, “ He that loveth father 
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or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me. And 
he that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after me is not worthy of me.” 

But, besides these, there are other friend- 
ships in the world, which, though not to be 
coveted, are very apt to decoy us from the 
path of duty. I refer to the corrupting in- 
tluence of those persons whose birth, rank, 
and fortune, place them above us in society, 
and to whom slavish minds are but too apt 
to crouch for the paltriest favour—a nod, or 
asmile. Thus Moses was exposed to the 
ensnaring blandishments of the court of 
Pharaoh ; Elijah was tried at the court of 
Ahab and of Jezebel ; John the Baptist was 
tried for a time by the sinister, friendship of 
Herod and Herodias; Paul, by that of Felix 
and Drusilla; and our own Knox had to 
withstand the witching beauty and duplicity 
of a Scottish Queen. 

Your lot and mine, my friends, are not 
likely to be cast in spheres like these; but 
wherever there is rank superior to our own 
in alliance with vice, and we are brought in 
contact with it, there the danger is the same 
in kind, if not in degree. In all such cir- 
cumstances, let the elevating consciousness 
of being a Christian—of being born of God, 
and of having a home in the skies, restrain 
you from conceding one essential truth, or 
diverging one line from the track which 
God’s word and your conscience tell you 
are right. 

It was a noble display of female heroism, 
illustrative of our present subject, made by 
the daughter of Knox, and the wife of John 
Welch, in an interview with the pedantic 
and intolerant James. When she humbly 
craved permission for her husband, who was 
far gone with consumption, to return to 
Scotland for the benefit of his native air, 
she was rudely and insolently denied it by 
the ungracious tyrant. At last, however, 
he told her that if she would persuade her 
husband to submit to the Bishops and thus 
favour Episcopacy, he would allow him to 
return. Mrs. Welch, lifting her apron and 
holding it towards the King replied in the 
true spirit of her father, “ Please your Ma- 
jesty, I'd rather kep his head there.”* 

3d. In the third place, I remark that Paul 
was willing to sacrifice his liberty for the 
name of the Lord Jesus, 


# See M‘Crie’s Life of Knex. 
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In the preceding context, we learn that 
there came down trom Judea a certain pro- 
phet, named Agabus; and when he was 
come to Cesarea, he “took Paul’s girdle (or 
sash,) and bound his own hands and feet, 
and said, thus saith the Holy Ghost, so shall 
the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that 
owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into 
the hands of the Gentiles. And when we 
had heard these things, both we and thev 
of that place besought him not to go up to 
Jerusalem. Then Paul answered, What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine heart? 
for Tam ready not to be bound only, but 
also to die at Jerusalem, for the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” 

I crave your particular attention to this 
noble declaration as made by Paul. Ob- 
serve the remarkable circumstances in which 
it was nade, and which characterize it. It 
was not upon a contingency which might 
happen or might not happen, that Paul de- 
clared his willingness to surrender his li- 
berty. It was not upon the gloomy fore- 
boding of a diseased mind dreading the 
occurrence of evils which might never take 
place. It was not a peradventure that Paul 
was to be made a prisoner. It was as cer- 
tain as the Holy Ghost could testify it frou 
his infinite knowledge of all events past, 
present, and future. In every place to 
which Paul had lately come, the testimony 
was repeated, that bonds and imprisoninents 
awaited him; and cven now when within 
little more than one day’s journey of Jeru- 
salem, and when solemnly told by language 
and by symbol that his hands should be 
manacled, and his feet fettered like a slave ; 
it was in these circumstances of peculiar 
solemnity that Paul, taking up the very 
language of his doom fromthe mouth of the 
Holy Ghost, declared his readiness to be 
bound at Jerusalem for the name of his 
blessed Master. 

Observe here, also what was the history 
of the man who made this declaration. He 
was not one who slighted untried hardships, 
The poet has said, 


‘« Tle jesta at scars who never felt a wound.” 


Paul was not one of this description. He 
was not one who acted the braggart in 
peace, but who had proved a coward in 
war. He knew well what imprisonment was. 
He could count the cost of forfeited liberty, 
for he had already, for the sake of his reli- 
gion, been frequently a prisoner, 
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What then? Did Paul slight or under- me this day, were both almost and altogether 


value liberty ¢ 


No!—not for one moment | such as I am, except these bonds !” Through 


are we tu suppose it. His history warrants | the injustice of Felix, in these bonds he was 
me to say, that the love of freedom burned | confined for two years a prisoner at Cesarea ; 
as ardently in Panl’s bosom as ever it did in’ and subsequently, at Rome, for other two 


that of a Brutus or a Tell. 


We are to re-' years he was chained a prisoner at large, 


member this was the man who contended ; with a soldier to guard him. 


for liberty against all the hirelings of intole- 


Paul well knew that Christ deserved all, 


rance at the judgment-seat of Felix and of! and more than all this at his hands, though 


Festus. 


This was the man who would’ no advantage should result from it. 


Lut to 


e a e a e ° { e . . . a 
not abate one jot of his civil rights, when he ; stimulate his willingness to make the sacri- 
conceived the assertion of them could be of fice, he no doubt believed, as the event 
any possible advantage to himself or to so-' showed, that great good would flow trom 


ciety—who, at Philippi, would not even 
walk out of his dungeon till the magistrates 


| 


his imprisonment and his bonds, whereby 
an increase of glory would redound to the 


themselves cume and acknowledged that ; honoured name of Jesus. 


they had wronged him, and besought him 
to depart. 
other occasion, protested against being 
bound, and against having one stripe laid 
upon him, because he was a Roman citizen. 
‘This was the man, who, when unjustly and 
bratally struck in the Jewish Sanhedrim, by 
the command of the High Priest, intrepidly 
and indignantly replied, ** God shall smite 
thee, thon whited wall; for sittest thou to 
jndye me according to the law, and dost 


thou command me to be smitten contrary 


to the law?” Jn short this was the man 


who, rather than submit to proconsular— 


tyranny and injustice, appealed to Cwesar, 


ape { 
This was the man who, on an- 


and was thus transmitted a prisoner to ime! 


perial Rome. 

Paul, then, was not one who slighted the 
freedom which, at this time, he professed 
himself willing to sacrifice. He appreciated 
highly its value, and might in other circum- 
stances have bled to defend it. What then 
is the solution of this enigma? this riddle ? 
The explanation is to be found in the object 
for which the sacrifice was to be made. It 
was for the name of the Lord Jesus—it was 
for the honour of Him, who, in the form of 
a Slave, was led to prison, to judgment, and 
to crucifixion, that nen might be no longer 
the oppressed thralls of sin, of Satan, and of 
hell. 

I have only further to observe here, that 
the sacrifice which Paul thus professed him- 
self willing to make, was one which, as you 
know he actually made. He did not falsify 
his engagement, or quail betore his enemies 
when his chains were put upon him. The 
noblest stroke of oratory which, perhaps, he 
or mortal ever uttcred, was when in the 
presence of Agrippa: with these fetters 
upon his arms, he exclaimed, “‘ Would to 
God, that not only thou, but also all that hear 


At this stage of our subject, then, we 
would glance at the bencit which accrued 
to the religion of Christ, from the imnprison- 
ment of Paul. 

Through Paul’s captivity at Rome,the Gos- 
pel was carried at once to the verv heart of 
the Roman Empire, from which, as a radia- 
ting centre, it no doubt more readily found 
its way to distant provinces and colonies. 
Through the same providential occurrence, 
the Gospel found access to the very palace 
of the imperial Cwsars; and thougha Nero 
might still remain a tyrant and a monster, 
it is highly probable that some influential 
officers of his household and of the state, 
were at least favourably impressed towards 
the Christian faith. At all events, we 
are certain that the intrepid and = mag- 
nanimous bearing of Paul under his bonds, 
tended to the furtherance of the Gos- 
pel, and inspired the primitive converts 
with a courage that made them bold 
to preach the truth without fear. But 
to the captivity of Paul, in a more especial 
manner are we indebted formany of those in- 
spired epistles which bear his name. These 
were the fruits of his captive hours. When 
he could no longer, with his living voice, go 
round the world as a christian herald, call- 
ing upon men to come to Jesus and be saved, 
with the unrestrainable spirit of a faithful and 
devoted minister, he instructed the Churches 
by his pen and sent down to us these pre- 
cious memorials of his inspired wisdom. 
What a blank would have been in the canon 
of Sempre had these epistles not been 
written! By these, though dead, Paul shall 
still speak to the Churches till time shall be 
no more. By means of these, we may yet 
be suid to be instructed and counselled, 
and comforted by Paul, even while now his 
sainted spirit is with God and with Jesus, 
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sharing in all the glories and blessed with | 
the felicities of that | happier world. 

And now, my christiau hearers, from the | 
example of Paul, let me urge upon you the 
duty of being prepared to “make a’ similar 
sacrifice for Christ, if God in his mysterious 
pee should ever demand it at your 
ands. And I urge this as a duty, with 
the more confidence that these favourable 
results, arising from captivity and imprison- 
ment, were not peculiar to the case of Paul. 
livery Bible reader is well aware what 
benefits flowed to God's Church from 
Joseph’s imprisonment in Egypt; from 
Esther’s exile as a captive inaid in Persia ; | 
from the confinement of Jeremiah in the 
dungeon; from Daniel's captivity in Baby- | 
lon; from Peter’s imprisonment at Jeru- | 
salem; and from John’s banishment to the | 
louely isle of Patmos. Nor is modern his- | 
tory wanting in illustrations of the hippy 
effects which have flowed from a sacrifice of 
liberty in the cause of Jesus. lor ten 
months Luher was shut up in the castle 
of Wartenberg; but there he translated a 
ereat part of tire New ‘Testament into Ger- 
iman—there he wrote his notes onthe Evan- 
gelists—there he composed many treatises 
in confutation of his enemies, which were 
eminently useful to the work of the Refor- 
mation, and which, but for his confinement, 
might never have been produced. It was 
in a lonely monastery on the banks of the 
Rhine, that John Huss, the Bohemian Re- 
former, was kept for many years a doomed 
prisoner, and where he wrote several useful 
works for the benefit of the Church. It was 
iu prison that our great Scottish linguist 
Buchanan wrote his beantiful version of the 
Psalms of David. It was in prisou that the 
learned Grotius produced his admirable 
treatise “ Onthe Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion.” And it was in prison that John 
Bunyan wrote his well known inimitable 
allegory which, by translation into foreign 
tongues, may now be called, not merely a ¢ 
British, but a European Christian Classic. 
In the jail of Bedford, for twelve years | 
and a half, was this good man a prisoncr, 
and all because he would not refrain from 
preaching the gospel of Christ. Liberty 
was offered him on condition that he would 
not, but with dauntless honesty be still re- 
plied, “If you let me out to-day, I shall 
preach again to-morrow.” 

To these instances I would only add the 
highly interesting case of Bernard Palissy. 
* This person was one of the most extraor- 
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dinary men of his time, and had greatly 
benefited his country by his improvements 
in the arts. Although a Protestant, he had, 

through the royal favour of Charles the 
Ninth of France, escaped from the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. But having soon after 

been shut up in the Bastile, he was visited 
in prison by the king, who told him that if 
he dul not comply with the established 
(popish) religion, he should be forced, how- 
ever unwillingly, to leave him in the hands of 
his enemies, ‘ Forced! replied Palissy, 
‘this is not to speak like a king: but they 
who furce you cannot force me. I can 
die’ He never reguined his liberty, but 
ended his life in the Bastile in the ninetieth 
year of hisage.”* Oh! that the spirit of men 
like these would descend upon ws. Oh! that 
the mantle of their zeal, their devoteduess, 

and their courage, night fall upon the 
Christians of our degenerate ave. 

We are far from wishing that the trying 
tines of persecution may return. for, under 
a sense of our weakness, our prayer should 
ever be, “Lead us not into temptation,” 
Butsurely, surely to display the zeal of work- 
ing in peaceful times is as clearly our duty 
as to show the zeal of suffering in times of per- 
secution, Let a generous shame, therefore, 
for our poor stinted attainments excite us to 
renewed ardour in the christian race, and if 
God is mercifully exempting us from im- 
prisonment, captivity, or exile—if he is 
blessing us with the sweets of liberty, let 
the rich Is slessing only be the more gratefully 
and diligently ‘improved to the honour of 
the Giver. 

4. In the fourth place, we remark, that 
Paul was willing to sacrifice his life for the 
name of the Lord Jesus, 

Paul was a man who lived exclusively for 
Christ. It was the first, last, constant feel- 
ing of his soul, “ how shall I best promote 
the honour of my God and Saviour.” He 
knew no end, and sought no end, of exist- 
ence but this. If the glory of Jesus could 
best promoted by living, then, though 
hardships unutterable should be his lot, he 
was willing to live, because he could live to 
the honour of Christ ; but if, by dying, he 
could honour Jesus the more, then to die 
was he willing, since by dying he could die 
to the glory of Jesus. Living or dying, 
Paul’s wish was to be the Lord’s. 

We do not found this opinion on our 
text merely. His whole life proves it. Oo 


« See Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties 
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4 recent occasion we find him saying, “ The 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city that 
bonds and afftictions abide me. But none 
of these things move me, neither count | 
my life dear unto myself, so that I may 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 
We are not to imagine that Paul was on 
these occasions surprised by the warmth of 
his present feclings into a hasty engagement 
from which afterwards he might wish to re- 
elaiun. No! He was now for a long time 
habitually ready to run all hazards in the 
cause of Jesus. He who ere this had been 
in deaths oft-—he who at Lystra had been 
stoned, drawn out of the city and left as a 
dead man by his murderous assailants, may 
surely, without any suspicion of empty 
boasting, receive credit for an engagement 
trom which be was not likely to flinch. To 
desert his post, to recant his faith, to flee 
trom duty because danger lay in the path, 
were assuredly never the actions of 

apostle Paul. In this he possessed a com- 
mon feature of soul with all who have dis- 
played the true spirit of martyrdom in every 
ase. Such was the spirit of an Esther, who, 
in the cause of humanity, and with the 
penalty of death, fer intrusion into the king’s 
presence, before her eves, went notwith- 
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deliver us out of thine hand, O king! But 
if not, be it known unto thee, O king! that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up.” 
Such was the spirit of a Daniel, who, 
when he knew that the decree was signed, 
dooming him to a den of lions if he offered 
up one prayer to God or man for thirty 
days, yet notwithstanding, with calin resolu- 
tion, went into his house, as if no such 
decree had passed, and, with his windows 
open to Jerusalem, ‘‘ kneeled upon his knees 
three times a-day, and prayed, and gave 
thanks before his God as he did aforetime.” 

Paul, we say, shared in the spirit of these 
men. Having entered the field he kept it ; 
never laid down his arms—never sought 
quarter—never, from cowardly feeling, cried 
‘hold’ to the persecutor, but, had he pos- 
sessed them, would have laid down ten 
thousand lives for the love he bore to Jesus. 

I can imagine that some may allege that 
there was enthusiasm in all this. I know 
well, my friends, in common with any 
student of ecclesiastical history, that as for 


i three hundred years the name of a Christian 


was death, martyrdom became so common 
that towards the close of that period a mor- 
bid unnatural craving for it seized many 
christian professors. They courted perse- 
cution—they suffered gratuitous torture, and 


standing into the king, exclaiming, “If 1 | in some cases, died almost without necessity. 


perish, T perish!" Such was the spirit of 

Nehemiah, who, when threatened with 
assassination in the performance of duty, 
and when advised to flee for safety to 
the temple, undauntedly rephed, © Should 
such aocmanoas T tlee ’ and who is there 
that, being as To am, would go into the 
temple to save bis life? TD will not go in.” 
Such was the spirit of the three Hebrew 
captives, who, when a flaming fiery farnace 
had been heated to seven-told tury for their 
destruction, addressed the intolerant tyrant, 
in these words of cool and matchless heroism, 
"QO Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to 
answer thee in this matter. If it be sve, our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us 


from the burning fierv furnace, and he will | would fain suffer with them.” 


| 


Ignatius is said to have displayed this ques- 
tionable ardour for martyrdom, Origen is 
suid to have been so earnest to suffer with 
his father, when he was a youth of sixteen 
years of age, that, if his mother had not kept 
his clothes from him, he would have run to 
the place where his father suffered, to 
profess himself a Christian, and to suffer 
with him, It is related of a poor woman of 
those times, that, making haste to the place 
where many Christians were to be burned, 
she was met by a persecutor who addressed 
her, ** Why make such haste to that place 
there are many to be burned ?” “Ah!” said 
she, ‘that I know, and I am afraid all will 
be done before 1 come. I and my child 


( Tv be concluded in our next.) 
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THE SACRIFICES WHICH PAUL WAS WILLING TO MAKE IN 
THE CAUSE OF CHRIST; 


A Sermon preached by the Rev. Joun Frencu.— Concluded. 


Now, while IT admit that men have en- these all the martyr rose in his soul. ‘The 
dured the most extreme torments in fanati- sufferings whieh Paul endured had thus 
cal adherence to a false ereed, aml have about them all the requisite sterling value 
thus illustrated the maxim, “that itis notthe of a martyrs knowledge, and a = mar- 
blood, but the cause that makes the martyr;” tyr’s sincerity. He well understood the 
and while Il also know that a strong neces-— religion w hich he professed. He was able 
sity must he made out, and a proper spirit) to give to every one that asked him a rea- 
possessed for dying as a martyr evenina son of the hope that was in him, with 
ood cause, since some may rush ou death, meckness and fear. He knew well what he 
as the warrior at times docs, from a greedy  believed—for what and for whom he suffered ; 
lust of fame; yet, after all these admissions and, knowing this, there was no sacrifice 
are made, I also know that Paul, in common short of his soul’s salvation which, in proper 
with thousands of those who have bled for time and place, he was not willing to make 
Christianity, possessed every qualification as in proof of his sincerity. And it was under 
a martyr, without the slightest taint of a the influence of this devout and = most 
spurious enthusiasm. We never read ofhim rational enthusiasm that Paul, on the pre- 
inflicting on himself those gloomy penances sent occasion, exclaimed, “| What mean ve 
or unnatural mortifications, practised by to weep and to break mine heart? for lam 
Braminical devotees or melancholy monks. ready not to be bound only, but to dic at 
We never read of him attempting to scourge Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus,” 
himself into picty, or starve himself into: You are aware, my friends, that thoueh 
saintship; in him an enlightened sobriety . Paul was thus ready to die at Jerusalem, 
tempered the sternest and most inflexible re- | should his master’s honour demand it, it was 
solution. We have already shown, he guarded | not fora considerable period that the forfcit 
his life, liberty, and civil rights, on all occa- | of his faith was called for at his hands. 
sions, like one who was accountable not only During four years, as already stated, he was 
for their use, but also for their loss. He, a prisoner at Cerarea and Rome. Subse- 
never unnecessarily threw himself into the | quent to this he itinerated the world, as he 
hands of his persecuting enemies. He had done before, preaching the gospel, en- 
promptly availed himself of every lawful countering every extremity of danger, 
means of defence and escape, and suffered enduring hardships and privations, but stili 
only when suffering could be avoided in no pressing on to the mark for the pnize of his 
other way than by neglecting his duty, high calling. And even after he was fully 
denying his faith, ah a? his conscience, ripe for heaven, when life to him was lu-5 


and offending bis God. Sooner than do and death gain unspeakable, even then the 
Vor. IN.—Ng. 84. | ; 
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blessed Paul, with a self-denial never sur- 
passed by any follower of Christ, was will- 
ing to have his coronation in glory delayed, 
if, by continuing on earth, he could save 
souls and honour Jesus, But at length the 
neriod of his martyrdom arrived. When the 
nrecise time was, ancient historians are not 
fully agreed; they are all agreed, however, 
as to the manner of his death. Being a 
Rtoman citizen, he was beheaded at a place 
called the Salvian Waters, about three miles 
from the city of Rome, and his body was in- 
terred in the Ostiuin way. From his second 
epistle to Timothy it appears that he anti- 
eipated both the time and the nature of his 
death. The sayings of dying men have often 
been repeated. This was Paul's: “IT am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. Ihave fought a good 
tight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith, Henceforth there is laid up for 
me oa crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day; and not to me only, bat unto all 
them also that love his appearing.” 

And now, my christian friends, in con- 
cluding this discourse, let me urge you to 
imitate the example ofa Paul, in being will- 
ing to sacrifice lite itself forthe name of the 
Lord Jesus, [tis true, you at present enjoy 
religious liberty and live in peaceful times, 
Youure blessed withthe privilege of worship- 
ping God as your consciences dictate, free 
trom the sanguinary penalties of Seotland’s 
Marian days. Here the serpent brood of 
persecutors have, for the time slunk inte their 
den. The Sharpes, the Lauderdales and 
the Lords of the Council, who argued so 
powerfully with boot, thumbscrew, and 
gibbet, have all passed away. The Scot- 
tish Attila, Clavers’, has gone to his ac- 
count, and bloody Bell sleeps in his grave. 
Bur remember that eighteen thousand of 
their martyred victims also sleep in the dust. 
While their blood cries to heaven for ven- 
treance, it cries also to every friend of Jesus, 
and of religious liberty, ‘“ Beware! be ye 
ulso ready for the hour of danger and of 
trial.” Let no friend of freedom, then, de- 
sert his post. ‘There is no truce in Satan's 
heart towards the Church and her liberties ; 
and if there be a tyranuical pricst or peer in 
the land, that man is a tool and emissary of 
Satan, and has in him the same deathless 
elie Hh of hostility. In the hand of a 
merciful providence, public opinion may now 
be your safeguard, but just because religious 
liberty is on the advance, just because the 


scriptural churches of Christ in this island, 
instead of existing by mere sufferance, have 
the present prospect of existing by constitu- 
tional right and law, just on that very account 
hell and its emissaries are so much the more 
likely to take the alarm, and make some 
desperate effort to regain the prey taken from 
them. Judging by the spirit of high-church 
intolerance breathed by many in our times— 
judzing by the tone of stcrn defiance as- 
sumed, the bitter and rancorous spirit dis- 
played by many of the dominant church 
yarty toward those who are asserting mere- 
ly their rights and claiming nothing but their 
own—judging by these things, it is not a 
breach of charity to say, that there are men 
in our land who clearly indicate that had 
they but the power, they have unquestion- 
ably the will, to light up the smouldering 
fires of bigotry, and to draw the sword of 
persecution again from its scabbard. 

Let Christians, then, stand to their arms, 
tuke good heed of passing events, watch 
carefully the ebb and flow of public senti- 
ment, guard well their liberties, and come 
what come may, though it should be to offer 
up our lives on the altar of Christianity, 
never, never again to let the souls of Scotch- 
men be enslaved and misled by priest! 
tyranny. But remember, my fellow Christ- 
ians, though the necessity should never arrive, 
it is your duty to reach the conviction that 
your life should be at Christ’s call and sole- 
ly at his disposal. ‘“ We are to take up our 
cross and follow him.”— We are to resist 
unto blood striving against sin.” We are 
not to love our livesto thedeath.” Besides, 
you have other enemies than these with 
which vou have to wage, in this life, an in- 
terunnable war. Sin, Satan, and the world, 
are your banded deadly foes : till death close 
the strife, from this war there is no dis- 
charge. Here also there can be no honour 
in retreat, no safety in flying. ‘* Forward,” 
is the motto of all Chnit’s soldiers; “ vie- 
tory or death,” is the watchword here. Let 
the Spirit of the Lord then come upon you 
as it came upon Samson of old. “ Quit you 
like men and be strong.” Remember, that in 
Christ’s army every true soldier is a hero, 
and every hero crowned. Hear your Sa- 
viour saying, “ To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me on my throne, even 
as I also overcame and am seated with my 
Father on his throne.” 

Still, farther, let it be remembered for 


whose sake you suffer. I¢ is for Jesus, who, 
by the shedding of his bloed, has answered 
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to God for all your sins—for Jesus, who has 
lucked you as a brand from hell’s burning 

, and blessed you with the hope of hea- 
ven’s unutterable glory. It is for Jesus, at 
whose name heaven now rings with hosan- 
nas—for Jesus, in whom God the Father 
supremely delights—for Jesus, before whom 
cherubim and seraphim bow down and 
adore—for Jesus, at whose feet the spirits 
of the redeemed cast all their crowns, 
while they cry, ‘“ Worthy, worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain.” 

But perhaps a sense of your own weak- 
ness overwhelms you; then remember that 
the strength of the Lord of Hosts is ever 
on your side. The name of the Lord is a 
strony tower, into which his people run and 
are safe. His perfections ure pledged, that 
whatever perils and dangers may befall you, 
at least your soul and salvation shall never 
be lost. In every hour of need, he com- 
mands angelic legionaries to tuke their sta- 
tion as guards around the fighting Christian. 
Had you but faith, you might with a keener 
vision than that given to the prophet’s ser- 


vant, sec these hills, and the wide cope of 
heaven lined with horses and chariots of 
fire, all ready to min'ster to the heirs of sal- 
vation. 

In fine, remember that your conflict, at 
the longest, shall be short, and its termina- 
tion glorious; a few steps more—a few 
struggles more—a few wrestling prayers 
and efforts more, and then your sorrows 
and sufferings shall all be ended; then the 
ride blasts of life shall all be spent—the thick 
clouds of trial shall have all passed away, 
and the eternal sunshine of glory shall set- 
tle on your head. Yes, there remains a 
rest for the people of God. Beyond these 
skies there is a purer heaven, where God, 
and Jesus, and holy spirits dwell. There, 
they who have won the crown of saintship, 
or of martyrdom, shall wear it. Never 
shall they be tried by danger or hazard 
more. Their battles are all fonght—their 
victories are all) gained-—and the loud 
shout of salvation to God and to the 
Lamb, rises in triumphant jubilee for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


THE DUTY OF PRAYER; 
A LECTURE DELIVERED ON THE FORENOON OF SUNDAY, 22D Sept. 1933 


By the Rev. JAMES MARSHALL, 
Minister of West St. Giles’ Church, Edinburgh, 


“ Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which ts from 
Jerusalem a sabbath-day’s journey. And when they were come in, they went up into 
an upper room, where abode both Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew, Philip, 
and Thomas, Bartholomew, and Matthew, James the son of Alpheus, and Simon 


Zelotes, and Judas the brother of James. 


These all continued with one accord 


in prayer and supplication, with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and 


with his brethren.’—Acts i. 12—14. 


TuHere is no privilege of greater impor- | above all that we can cither ask from him 


tance for creatures placed in the circum- or think of. Besides this state of depend- 
stances in which we are situated than that ence in which we are all placed, in reference 
of enjoying free and favourable access tothe to God, he has commanded us to pray; he 
God who made us. Upon this God we are has annexed the most precious and impor- 
entirely dependent—we live and move and tant promises to prayer; he has said that 
have our being with him—we are supported if we ask not, then have we no reason to 
by him from day to day, and from hour to expect that blessings will be sent to us. 
hour. From him cometh down every good And, my friends, in addition to all that we 
and every perfect gift. We are dependent | have stated, God isa Being endowed with 
upon him not merely for the blessing of: such perfections, distinguished by such a 
this life, but also of that which is to come. | character, calculated of itself to make in- 
We had exposed ourselves to his displea- tercourse with him yield his creatures the 
sure—we had cast soul and body into hell very highest degrees of satisfaction and 
fire for ever, but he is revealed as merciful enjoyment. All this being the case, then, 
and gracious, long-suffering, and slow to | how important are the questions! How are 
wrath, able to do exceedingly abundantly we to pray to God? hen are we to pray 
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to him? Whatare some of those things for 
which it is peculiarly important and desir- 
able that we should draw near to him in the 
exercise of supplication? And to these 
questions I conceive we are furnished with 
u very interesting answer, in this portion of 
Scripture which, to-day, in the ordinary 
course of lecturing, comes to be considered 
by us. The Apostles were now in very 
peculiar circumstances, and we are informed 
that in these circumstances they engaged 
with one accord in the exercise of prayer 
and supplication, In the first place, 1 ob- 
serve that these Apostles and early disciples 
of our Lord had just been visited with what 
must have been to them a very afflicting 
dispensation. Jt is altogether impossible 
for ns to fori an adequate idea cither of the 
number or of the strength of those ties by 
which these disciples must have been knit 
to their Lord and Master. He was distin- 
guished by every thing that was attractive, 
by every thing that was calculated to ele- 
vate the affections of his disciples to him- 
self, We admitted them to the nearest and 
the most intimate connexion, often con- 
versed with them, resolved their doubts, re- 
lieved them under their perplexities, com- 
forted them amidst their trials; and, as a 
proof of the Kindness and intimacy of the 
intercourse Which subsisted between the 
Redeemer and them, we read, on one occa- 
sion, of one of these disciples leaning upon 
the bosom of his Master while he sat at 
meat. Besides, these disciples were now 
nade completely aware of the extent to 
which they were indebted to Christ. He 
had, since his resurrection, during the forty 
days he continued to remuin upon the earth, 
explained to them fully the objects of his 
death, and the nature and importance of the 
blessings which, by his blood, he had pur- 
chased, And then, too, my friends, these 
disciples had given up every thing—they 
had left all, and had followed him, so that he 
must, indeed and in truth, have been their 
ull; their all, not merely in reference to the 
life that is to come, but even in reference to 
the life which now is. How trying to these 
disciples, then, to have been separated from 
such amaster! Weall knowsomething of the 
pang’s of separation from those to whom we are 
affectionately united ; weall knowsomething 
of those feelings which were manifested by the 
Ephesians when they sorrowed most of all 
for the words which said, that they should 
see his face no more. Even the Redeemer 
showed himself susceptible of this emotion— 
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he wept at the grave of Lazarus. But 
how trying must have been separation from 
the Redeemer himself! To this trial of the 
disciples we find Christ adverting, when the 
question was put to him by the disciples of 
Jobn, “ Why do we and the Pharisees fast 
oft but thy disciples fast not?” He said unto 
them, ‘“ Can the children of the bride-chain- 
ber mourn as long as the bridegroom is 
with them? but the days will come when 
the bridegroom shall be taken from them, 
and then shall they fast.” At the time, then, 
my friends, to which our thoughts are here 
directed, the disciples were, for the second 
time, enduring the pangs of separation from 
their Master and friend. They had been 
separated from him at hisdeath. Soon after 
that event we read of his joining two of 
them, and putting the question, “ What 
manner of Communications are these that 
you have one to another, as ye walk, und are 
sad?” Christ, however, rose from the dead 
—-he made his appearance to two of his dis- 
ciples, and it is very plain, from the question 
they put to him wbout his resurrection, that 
they entertained the expectation that, having 
now risen froin the dead, and again appeared 
to them, he was to remain permanently 
amone them. ‘ Lord,” asked they, “ wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
to Israel?” All these expectations, how- 
ever, were now blasted. Christ had takeu 
his departure from them-—a cloud had re- 
ceived him out of their sight; and, whatever 
wirht have been their former expectations, 
the conviction must now have become 
settled in their minds, that although hitherto 
they hid known Christ after the flesh, yet, 
that now heneetorth they were in this sense 
to know hin no more for ever. In these 
circumstances, amidst the experience of the 
pain which separation inflicted, they betook 
themselves to the exercise of which we here 
have an account—they betook themselves to 
prayer; in the exercise of prayer they 
sought and they found Gonaolidon. My 
brethren, I ask you, have you such a salve 
for the experience of trials that may befall 
you. You may have friends—friends to 
whom you are naturally attached, and se- 
paration from whom would inflict a very 
deep wound indeed upon your souls. You 
know that it is true respecting these friends 
as it is regarding yourselves, that their lives 
are but as a vapour, that appeareth for a 
little while and then vanisheth uway—that, 
though they are now with you, yet, in a 
very little while, the place that now knows 
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them shall know them no more for ever. 
Have you those sources of consolation under 
such affliction by which the minds of the 
Apostles were supported? Have you a friend 
from whoin it is impossible you can be se- 
parated ? Do you know what it is to enjoy 
iutercourse with that friend, and is it the 
case that if now, in the course of God's pro- 
vidence you were visited with dispensations 
of such a nature, you would, like the Apos- 
tles, readily bet ake yourselves to prayer, 
and in pray er find peace and consolation to 
your souls ? 

But, in the next place, these disciples had 
just met with disappointment in reference to 
their worldly views and expectations. What 
these worldly views and expectations were 

LT have had occasion very frequently to ad- 
ae: to. The Jews expected that the pro- 
mised Messiah was to bestow upon them dis- 
tinguished temporal benefits, was to raise 
their nation to a station of superiority to all 
the other kingdoms of the earth. The dis- 
ciples, from their infaney. had had these 
views instilled into them; and we all hav 
a tendency to cherish carly prejudices and 
prepossessions in a particular manner, when 
these are in ene tie with the passions 
of our breasts. “This tendency was strictly 
exhibited in the ease of the disciples of our 
Lord—they clung to these early pre Judices 
—they did so in spite of the Redeemer’s 
warning—the did so even to the hour 
of hig dei eee did so even after 
the hour of his resurrection—they did so 
down even to the period now under consi- 
deration, as 1s eee from a question I 
have quoted, as recorded in the sixth verse 
of this chapter, “ When they therefore were 
come torether they asked of him, saying, 
Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom to Israc]?” Now, my hrethren, 
these expectations were entirely vain. 
Christ was taken away from them, and al- 
though it was indeed intimated that he 
should come again, althouzh angels made 
the annunciation, “ Ye men of Galilee why 
stand ye gazing up to heaven’ This same 
Jesus, who is taken up from you to heaven 
shall so come in like manuer as ye have 
seen him go iuto heaven.” But this second 
coming is uot to take place until they and 
many succeeding generations arc laid low 
in the dust. How did they act in these cir- 
cumstances? Did they exhibit symptoms of 
chagrin? Did they hesitate about persever- 
ing in the service of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
No, my brethren, they betook themselves 
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to preyer—with one accord they united to- 
peice | in the exercise of supplic: ition. Let 
me entreat vou in this respect also, to follow 
their example. Have you a better portion 
thanthese? If you have not, then you are 
in a miserable situation indeed—you are 
liable every moment to be deprived of your 
all, of that upon which your happiness ts 
altogether dependent. But if you have, if 
you have sought and found that good part 
which cannot be taken from you, then, under 
adversity, amid the experience of present 
worldly disappointment, act as Christ's: dis- 
ciples did at the time we are considering. 
Goto Him who can make even your uftlic- 
tions blessings to your souls—eo to Him 
who, amid earthly” toils, can comfort you 
with the thonght of everlasting peace, with 
the thought of the possession of that from 
which neither things present nor things te 
come, nor life, nor death, nor any other 
creature, shall ever, at any time, or in any 
circtunstances, be able to separate you, 
But, in the third place, the disciples on 
this occasion were placed in’ circumstances 
of very great trial and perplexity. They 
were so for two reasons. Not only was it 
the case that they were now deprived of 
their Lord, their adviser, their friend, thus. 
they had no longer the hope of enjoying his 
Godly presence, of having intercourse with 
him—not ouly were their worldly expecta 
tions blasted ofa temporal kingdom, and of 
their occupying a distinguished place in that 
kingdom, but they were taught to look for 
the experience of difficulty, of persecution, 
and of ridicule, of hatred, of bonds, of 
imprisonment, of death. Behold,” says 
Christ to them,  T send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves.” “If they have 
called the master of the house Beelze- 
bub, how imeh more shall they eall them 
of his household.” “If they have perse- 
cuted me, they will also persecute you.” 
Thus the disciples, in the circumstances in 
which they were now placed, were Jed to 
expect similar treatment from their brethren 
with which these men had visited there 
Lord and Master. And, besides this, there 
had been, on their part, the expericnce of 
very considerable difficulty and perplexity 
in reference to the duties that they were tobe 
called on todischarge. These duties he had 
particularly adverted to in the eighth verse. 
‘Ye shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and 
in wll Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
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uttermost parts of the earth.” This was the 
work to which these disciples were to be 
called witnesses of Christ, not only in Judea 
and in Samaria, but even to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. This was the work in 
which they were led to expect that they 
were to be called upon iminediately to act ; 
and in the expectation of such a work there 
can be little reason to doubt but that feel- 
ings of considerable perplexity would be 
experienced. There were but few to com- 
fort them, They were men of very low 
situation—they were illiterate, the greater 
number of them fishennen of Galilee—they 
were Galileans, and spoke only the language 
of that part of the country. How were they 
qualified then to go to the uttermost parts 
of the earth to appear before the learned, 
the great and the wise—to make known the 
everlasting gospel to the people of different 
countries, and nations, and languages? But 
in the midst of such peril and perplexity, 
what did they do? They prayed—they went 
to Him who could comfort them; and they 
did not repair to him in these cireumstan- 
cos in vain. Here again, I say, go too 
and do likewise. You are to expect the 
hatred of the world; you are to expeet that 
this hatred will, in a great variety of ways, 
he manifested towards you; you are led to 
expect that as perplexity has been the ex- 
perience of God’s people in time past, it 
may also be your expericnce; but then you 
have this injunction, “ Acknowledge me in 
wil thy ways, and LT will direct thy paths. 
Call upon inc in the day of trouble, and I will 
answer thee.” Avail yourselves, then, of 
this great heavenly mercy, when in time of 
perplexity—look to the Rock that is higher 
than you—pour out your hearts before God 
—explain the difficulties by which you are 
* beset”-—seck assistance—seek consolation 
—seek it in the way appointed, and rest 
assured that you shall not seek it in vain. 
In the last place, in respect of the circum- 
stances in which these lise’ les were now 
situated, L observe to you that a promise 
had been made to them, and there can be no 
doubt whatsoever, but that the prayers offer- 
ed by them upon this occasion, had a very 
special reference to the promise that had 
been graciously tendered to them. This 
promise we fiud particularly alluded to at 
the 4th verse of the chapter, “ Being as- 
sembled together with them, he commanded 
them that they should not depart from Jeru- 
salem, but wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, saith he, ye have heard of me.” And 
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that promise is more particularly explained 
at the 5th verse, ‘‘ For John truly baptized 
with water; but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost.” This promise had been 
made to the disciples; with an especial re- 
ference to this promise, they engaged with 
one accord in prayer and supplication; and 
from their conduct in this respect also we 
may learn a very important lesson. There 
are many who contend that prayer is alto- 
gether useless, because it is quite impossible 
that it can alter the decrees of the Almighty. 
There are some who condemn it, and say 
that since God has appointed every thing— 
since it is altogether impossible to resist the 
will of God—since what he has appointed 
must undoubtedly take place ; then, it is alto- 
gether needless to pray, because prayer can- 
not alter that which has been ordered. How 
very differently did the Apostles! They 
were made aware, not merely of God’s in- 
tentious, of God’s decrees, but they had a 
proinise actually made to them—they had 
the truth of their Lord and Master pledged 
to the fulfilment of the promise, “ ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost ;” yet, in 
obedience to the command of that Master, 
they prayed—they engaged with one accord 
in supplication for the very things which he 
had declared should be bestowed upon them, 
acting in this manner, precisely in the spirit 
ofthe ijunetion: * of all these things will I 
be inquired of by the house of Israel whodo 
it not”; act you then under the influence 
of a similar spirit. True it is that no one 
can resist the will of the Almighty ; most 
true it is that his parpose shall stand, and 
wlso be carried into execution; but then 
God works by means—he works through 
the instrumentality of means resorted to by 
us. Praver is one of the means to which he 
calls upon us to have recourse; and it would 
not be more absurd to allow the decrees of 
the Almighty to prevent our having recourse 


,;to any means whatever, than absurd to al- 


low this consideration to deter us for one 
moment from the exercise of prayer; and 
the man will at once be put to silence who 
makes this his reason for not praying, by 
being reminded of the many times that he 
had recourse to the use of means, while at 


| the same time, he was perfectly aware of the 


unalterable character of Jehovah’s plans. 

| I go on, however, to observe to you, that 
/ not only are we led to attend to the cireum- 
. Stances in which these disciples and Apostles 


now prayed, but also to the spirit and the 


temper that characterized their supplications, 
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The question is an interesting one, when 
are we to pray? what are those things in 
which prayer is of very peculiar importance ? 
But the interrogation is also very important, 
how are we to pray: in what way and in 
what spirit are we to pray? An answer 
to both questions we shall find, 1 conceive, 
in the interesting narrative to which our 
thoughts are directed. In the first place, 
then, I observe to you here, that we find a 
very important injunction addressed by 
Christ to his disciples a very short time be- 
fore his leaving the world, with reference to 
the very time when these disciples had re- 
course to prayer. This is recorded in the 
16th chapter of the gospel of St. John, 22d 
verse, “ And ye now therefore have sorrow: 
but I will see you again, and your heart 
shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh 
from you. And in that day ye shall ask me 
nothing. Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it you. Hitherto have 
ye asked nothing in my name: ask, and ye 
shall receive, that your joy may be full. 
These things have 1 spoken unto you in 
proverbs: hut the time cometh, when I shall 
no more speak unto you in proverbs, but I 
shall show you plainly of the Father. At 
that day ye shall ask in my name: and I say 
not unto you, that I will pray the Father for 
you: for the Father himself loveth you, 
because ye have loved me, and have heliev- 
ed that I came out from God.” When 
Christ was to explain to them the mysteries 
ofthe kingdom of Grod, he toldthem that they 
should ask in his name, and that by asking 
their joy should be full. From the period 
when the Redecmer made this declaration, 
it is very evident that the disciples were 
not aware of its full impert. They did not 
know the purposes that were to be served 
by Christ’s death; they did not understand 
the character of that name, which they were 
then told they ought to use. But now 
they were aware. Christ had opened to 
them this; he explained to them the pur- 
poses of his death; the cfiicacy of his atone- 
ment; the glory of his righteousness, and 
therefore, the glory of the plea which they 
carried before God, when they went to him 
pleading in the name of Him who had died 
for them and rose again; and now upon the 
present occasion, and perhaps it was the 
very first time, the disciples kneeled together 
and prayed in the name of Jesus. My 
dearly beloved friends, we have truths un- 
tolded to us, which the Lord Jesus particu- 
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larly made known to them. We live no 
longer under the darkness of the ancient 


“dispensation, when Christ’s work was held 


forth by types and dark shadows; no longer 
are we spoken to in parables, but we are 
told plainly of the way of salvation. Oh! 
then, when we go to i Lord, never, never 
let us forget the efficacy of the plea we 
make—never, never let us forget, that the 
naine we mention, is that of Him who sitteth 
at the right hand of the Father, and has a 
name given him that is above every name, 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, and every tongue confess that he is 
the Lord. And when we call for repent- 
ance through the efficacy of the plea, O, 
let us seek to be stirred up to earnestness 
and desire, in secking possession of the 
benefits which that blessed name entitles 
and encourages us to seek in time, and 
which in eternity shall be ours. 

But, in the second place, while the dis- 
ciples, upon the present occasion, went to 
God in the name of Jesus; while they offer- 
ed this great und all-sufficient plea, they 
prayed also in a spirit of obedience ; while 
they prayed, they manifested a determina- 
tion to conform themselves to the injunc- 
tions of Christ—to live as he called upon 
them to live, to do as he commanded them, 
to whatever difficulty or trial such obedi- 
ence might expose them. I had occasion, 
in last lecture, to call your attention particu- 
larly to the injunction Christ laid upon them. 
He told them to go back, after his ascen- 
sion, into Jerusalem; not to remain in Gali- 
lee; but to go to every place, where, in a 
peculiar manner, opposition had been mani- 
fested to him and his cause. This was a 
command addressed by Christ to his dis- 
ciples, which required great faith and much 
fortitude, to carry into exccution. O, my 
brethren, I bescech you remark this. The 
very same passage of Scripture which re- 
cords the prayer of the disciples, records 
also their obedience to this command of 
their Master. We read here of their sup- 
plication, but notice here what we read of 
their practice: “ They returned unto Jeru- 
salem, from the mount called Olivet, which 
is from Jerusalem a Sabbath-day’s journey.” 
Let us be taught by this, the doctrine which 
sometime ago I endeavoured to press upon 
you, that if we regard iniquity in our hearts, 
the Lord will not deliver us ; thatif we expect 
our prayers to be heard we must not only go to 
God in the name of Christ, but we must go 
seeking, and praying, and aspiring after obed- 
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icnee, There are some who never pray at all. 
There are others whose consciences will not 
allow them to give up the exercise of prayer ; 
but, then, while they go on in a course of 
praying, they also go on in a course of sin- 
ning ; while they are determined not to 
give up prayer, they are equally determined 
not to give up iniquity; and there are per- 
sons who thus go on in a course of sinning 
and praying, imagining that their prayers 
will operate as a kind of atonement for sin, | 
How different the conduct of these dis- | 
ciples! They prayed, but at the same time 
they persevered in a course of obedience. : 
Do yon as they did. Let it be one grand 
object for which you go to God in prayer, | 
that you may be enabled to repeut, that you: 
may have grace given to you, to turn from | 
the evil of your ways and every unright- | 
eous thought—to have sin decrease and 
holiness more and more abound, 
Again, while these disciples thus mani- 
fested a Spirit of determination to yield to! 
their Lord and Master, they showed also the | 
spirit. of love by which they were actuated 
towards one another, and the spirit of love 
too, by which they were actuated towards 
all their fellow-mmen around them, This is_ 
again and again ineuleated upon us. “If 
thou bring thy gift to the altar,” says Christ, 
‘and there rememberest that thy brother hath | 
aught against thee ; Jeave there thy gift be- 
fore the altar, and go thy way ; first berecon-_ 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy cift.’ And the same Redeemer, in 
that, form of praver which he taught his 
disciples to use, has taught us all to say, 
“ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass azainst us ;” thus making 
the man who yields to the malignant and 
angry passions of his nature, really and 
truly toinvoke danmation upon bimself—the 
wrath of God—by asking of God to deal 
with him as he deals with his fellow-crea- 
tures around him. Among these disciples 
we have the manifestation of a spirit uf an 
opposite character, the spirit of love and 
brotherly-kindness. We do read of their 
disputes, but we shall read of these no more. 
In the future account that is recorded here, 
they are met, and they are met with one 
accord. ‘ They went up into an upper room, 
where abode both Peter, and James, and 
John, and Andrew, Philip, and Thomas, 
Bartholomew, and Matthew, James the son 
of Alpheus, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas 
the brother of James. These all continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication, 
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with the women, and Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and with his brethren.” And for 
what did they this? Beyond all question, 
for the fulfilment of Christ’s promise; that 
promise which was to enable them to bear 
witness for him “in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
inost parts of the earth.” In this they 
showed not only their brotherly love towards 
each other, but the sentiments of kindness 
by which they were actuated towards all, 
by which they were actuated even towards 


those who were ready to oppose them at 


Jerusalem, They umted in prayer, and 
their object of praver was to them a bless- 
ing, even to those who were ready to op- 
pose and maltreat them. Let us, my bre- 
thren, put away all wrath, and anger, and 
iwaliee, and evil deeds; let us put on bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meckness, long-suffering, Let us be kind, 
one to another; tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, 
hath forgiven us. And let us go to the 
throne, not only that the love of God may 
be enkindled and cherished in our hearts, 
but the Jove of our neighbour ; and that 
we may be enabled to exhibit the influence 
of this in all our doings and dealings with 
our “ fellow-men,.” 

In the last place, these Apostles united 


together, They waited for a time for the 
answer. This answer was at length vouch- 


safed, They joined in one accord—they 
assembled as a Church to pray; and this 
teaches us the importance of public worship— 
the duty of not only singly and secretly en- 
tering into our closets and pouring out our 
hearts to our Father who seeth in secret, 
but the duty also of assembling ourselves 
together and presenting before God our 
united supplications. ‘They waited patiently 
for the time when God was pleased to an- 
swer them. In his time that answer was 
graciously and most abundantly vouchsafed, 
“ When the day of Pentecost,” we are in- 
formed at the beginning of the 2d chapter, 
“was fully come, they were all with one 
accord in one place. And suddenly there 
came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting. And there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues, like as of 
fire, and it sat upon each of them, And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with other tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.” Let me 
ask you, in conclusion, and very shortly — 
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Is there an individual here who has received 
his existence from God, who is daily fed 
and clothed by God’s bounty, who has re- 
ceived much kindness as we all have at the 
hands of Jehovah ; but who never, never has 
made an acknowledgment to this God for 
such benefit 2? Is there an individual here 
dependent upon God for the time of his re- 
maining, depending upon him for the very 
next breath that he is to be enabled to 
draw; and yet, has never deigned to ac- 
knowledge the perfections of his nature, the 
temporary blessings he stands continually 
in need of? Is there an individual here 
exposed to the wrath to come, who knows 
that he isa sinner, and that as a transgressor 


he stands exposed to the consequences of 


his guilt; and yet, has never bowed his knee, 
or, at least, does not now bow his knee, 
praying that this most terrible of all evils 
may be averted from him, that he may be 
plucked as a brand from the burning, and 
rescued from the consequences to which he 
“is exposed?” Is there an individual here 
who has heard of the blessings of God, the 
sweets of Jehovah’s friendship, the value, 
the blessedness of Jehovah's presence, the 
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contempt for these benefits, by showing that 
he does not think it worth his while even 
to look up for them? O! how must that 
man be regarded by other intelligent be- 
ings! Oh! we entreat that man, if there 
be such a man, no Jonger to live as if there 
were not a God at all, and no eternity, and 
no soul ; but truly to bethink himself of what 
he is, of what God is, of what must by and 
by take place, if he depart from him; and 
of what must be the reflections of a soul in 
that place where there is no hope, no reve- 
Jation of merey, no throne of grace ; when in 
that condition of helplessness, there is an 
exercise of retrospection to the world where 
the words were again and again enforced, 
“ Ask, and it shall be given; seck, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened.” 
If you do pray, see that it be in the name 
of Jesus—see that it be for blessings that 
you pray—scee that it be for purity, for de- 
liverance from sin as well as the conse- 
quences of sin. These are the real bless- 
ings. Prayer that has not these for its 
objects, what can it be but an abomination 
to the Lord? May God bless what has 
been said, and to his name be the praise. 


pleasures for evermore that are at his right; Amen. 
hand; but who, from day to day, testifies his | 
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“ Take heed, therefore, how ye hear.’—WLvke viii. 18. 


Tue exhortation convyed in these words, 
though originally addressed to the disciples 
of the Saviour, is applicable to professing 
Christians inevery age. So powerful is the 
influence of the world in diverting the at- 
tention from the consideration of religion, 
and so great our inaptitude to be affected 
by spiritual objects, that we have need fre- 
quently to be reminded of the worthlessncss 
of the one, when brought into comparison 
with the enduring character of the other. 
Were our minds principally engaged on the 
question of our salvation, and di 
if’ preparation for eternity were in this world 


our paramount occupation—were our de- 
sires ever longing after holiness, and our 


id we act as | 


hearts ever open to the reception of divine 
truth—were there, in short, within us no 
propensity to sin, and no aspirations but 
such as assumed a heaven-ward direction, 
then might we with safety be left to our 
own guidance, and then with some degree 
of plausibility might the means of grace 
which have been appointed, be treated as 
altogether superfluous and absurd. But 
being naturally disinclined to give a cordial 
reception to the disclosures of the gospel— 
living in a world which exercises over us a 
mighty and controlling power, in which the 
unseen realities of the future are lost in the 
absorbing interests of the present, and 
wherein there is so much to withdraw us 
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from the contemplation of heaven, and to if this volume contains a message from the 
chain us down to the gratifications of earth, Sovereign of the universe to the sinful in- 
we require constantly to be admonished of habitants of this district of his empire, such 
that faith, which, as Christians, we should individuals are chargeable with despising 
exhibit. Without attending to such an ad- the book which is alone fitted to make them 
monition, all our religious observances may wise unto salvation. Assuredly, they rv- 
be entirely nugatory, to us the possession quire to be admonished that they take hec«: 
of a rich spiritual provision may be wholly how they hear. 

unproductive ; and while, on the return of | Nor, when we consider that such a: 
every Sabbath, we are punctual in our ap- admonition was addressed .by the Saviou! 
pearances in the house of prayer, the temple himself to his immediate disciples, can we 
may be resorted to without our having any think it out of place for his ministers, in 
experience of the benefits for which its ser- every age, to urge it on the attention of 
vices were established. [he very circum-” even the most pious of their people. If 
stance that, from infancy we have been much be incumbent upon us who preach, 
taught to venerate the solemnities of the much also is incumbent on you who hear. 
Sabbath, to enjoy its hallowed retirement If, under the sanction of the most awful 
from the din and bustle of the world, to penalties, we are bound rightly to divide the 
answer the sounds of its church-bells, sum- word of truth, no less weighty are the obli- 
moning us to the worship of the Almighty; gations under which you lie to take heed 
the habit thus acquired and strengthened, how ye hear it. God is his witness—may 
has, with many, the effect of sdueine a | God be his assistant—that he who this day 
spirit of formality ; and therefore, to coun- ; is to appear before you as your pastor, has 
teract and prevent 60 fatal an influence, it faithfully and conscientiously resolved to 
is necessary that they be frequently remind- | labour for your souls, The vow is register- 
ed of the utter worthlessness of mere out- ied in heaven, by which he has publicly 
ward profession, and that the caution of the | bound himsclf to be instant in season and 
text be repeatedly and emphatically pressed ; out of season, in endeavouring to bring you 
upon their notice. With those who apenly _to the knowledge of the truth, But if in 
profane the Sabbath, and habitually desert ; spite of his most ardent and unwearied 
its solemn assemblies, we at present hold no | efforts, you sit unimproved under his minis- 
argument. We have now to do only with trations—if, from any indifference or inatten- 
those who enter the sanctuary, more from a_ tion on your part, you, Sabbath after Sab- 
wish to be esteemed respectable among bath, enter and retire from this house of 
men, than from the desire of enjoying any prayer, unbencfited and unblessed, he at 
fellowship with God. ‘The one class cannot _ least shall have delivered his own soul; and 
be within the compass of our voice, the | if ye die in your sins, your blood be on your 
other we fear is to be met with in every | own, not on your watchman’s, head. ‘To 
christian congregation. Forgetting, alta your situation, no less than to his, peculiar 
ether, that the temple is a place where the duties are uttached ; and it is in the strong 
God of heaven specially manifests his gra- conviction, that the assiduous discharge of 
Clous presence, and that the preaching of these will be at once encouraging to him, 
the word is an institution of divine appoint- and eminently profitable to yourselves, that 
ment, they enter the one, and listen to the we now ee you to suffer the word of 
other, without any decided reference (0 the exhortation, while we attempt to illustrate 
great moral effects they were ordained, and and enforce the admonition of the Saviour, 
ure fitted to econuilict In the exercises “ Take heed, therefore, how ye hear.” 

of devotion which are there performed, 1. Take heed that ye hear with suitable 
they feel no personal or peculiar interest. preparation. 

In language of loftiest oratory may the; Daily observation verifies the fact, that 
preacher spread out before them the rich! many of those who frequent the sanctuary 
provision of the gospe! of grace, or, know- ' derive not that benefit from its services 
ing the terrors of the Lord, he may thunder which they are intended and fitted to con- 
in their hearing the denunciations of a vio- fer. Such persons so fur from being indif- 
lated and unmitigated law ; but such repre- ferent about religion, or from slighting its 
sentaticns, instead of reaching their hearts, ordinances, do, in so many words, admit 
or intluencing their lives, die away ye , the excellency of the one and of the other. 
their ears like the cadence of a song. Oh! | The Sabbath reccives fromthemthe homage 
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of external respect ; and so amiable is their | there is no sympathy; between their out- 
general deportment, and so unimpeachable , ward circumstances and inward feelings, 
the whole tenor of their conduct that they, there is no correspondence; and, therefore, 


if any one, might be supposed to «derive 
both pleasure and advantage from the 
preaching of the gospel. ‘That this antici- 
pation is not realized—that they experience 
no real and satisfactory enjoyment from their 
weekly appearance in the courts of God’s 
house, and that the most faithful exhibition 
of the great doctrines and duties of Christ- 
ianity produces upon them no abiding and 
salutary impression, is, in most cases we 
apprehend, to be ascribed to the want of 
suitable preparation for the duty of hearing. 
When engaging in any secular enterprise, 
they leave no means untried by which the 
great object of their wishes may be secured ; 
with an anxiety proportioned to the value 
of the expected benefit, they strenuously and 
incessantly labour to qualify themselves for 
its attainment; and, instead of resting satis- 
fied with a mere routine of external observ- 
ances, they strive as earnestly, and perse- 
vere as unweariedly, as if failure would be 
detrimental to their very existence. Lut, 
when that day returns, on which they are 
solemnly called, and which, from its sacred 
associations, is peculiarly titted to lift their 
souls to heaven—when they ascend the high 
and holy mount of communion with the 
Etemal, and when they come within the 
hearing of those truths which have an im- 
mediate bearing on their immortal interests — 
they neither retlect on the nature of the 
duty in which they protessedly engage, nor 
consider of the preparation which is requi- 
site to engaging in it with propriety and 
advantage. - Instead of entering within the 
sacred precincts of the temple, impressed 
with a sense that it is the earthly residence 


having been at no pains to make a fitting 
preparation, they continue from week to 
week hearing the word, without ever expe- 
riencing either its enlightening or its sanc- 
tifying power. With them, indeed, the 
Sabbath and its services are regarded more 
as a cessation from their weekly labour than 
as institutions, the design and tendency of 
which are to purify, and spiritualize, and 
elevate the soul; and without ever giving 


themselves the smallest concern about any 


thing, except, perhaps, the arrangement of 
their dress and the decoration of their per- 
sons, they fearlessly rush into the presence 
of the eternal God, and treat with levity 
the message he has by his servant to com- 
municate. It may be, my friends, that we 
now address more than one individual to 
whom these observations are strictly appli- 
cable; and oh! how seared must the con- 
science of that man be, who weekly enters 
into the sanctuary of God without any fore- 
thought of that preparation which the very 
sacredness of the place demands of him; 
and how fearfully hardened must be the 
heart of him who, with carelessness and 
indifference, habitually waits upon the min- 
istry of the Gospel! Assuredly, they are 
doing their very utmost to frustrate the 
grace of God, and are fast verging to that 
state of obduracy, where that which is in- 
deed an embassy of peace, will prove to 
them an embassy of dceper condemnation. 
To avert, therefore, such a consequence, 
and that you may reap the many advan- 
tages which result from rightly hearing the 
reaching of the word, take heed that you 
helt not without suitable preparation. Ere 


of God, and instead of feeling that the; you come up to this, or any other house of 
word which is there preached is in truth a‘ prayer, be it your fixed and earnest endea- 
message from Him with whom we have all, vour to abstract your minds as much as pee 
solemnly to do, they enter it as thoughtlessly, | sible from all secular concerns—to withdraw 
and with as little previous consideration, | them from those pursuits in which, during 
as if it were merely a place, where, for an the week, they are so exclusively engaged— 
hour or two, they might see or he secn of and to fix them seriously and intensely on 
one another. In such a frame of mind, and : those holy services which you are to per- 
with their thoughts rivetted on that world, : form. While your bodies are enjoying a 
of whose affairs the Sabbath is a temporary ; cessation from toil, and your hands rest 
suspension; with their spirits burdened by! from their ordinary avocations, let your 
its cures, and their desires going forth upon souls too he freed from every earthly care ; 
its vanities, they can neither be in a condi- and, elavating yourselves above the frivoli- 
tion to receive, nor be qualified to relish | ties of the world, seek to have your spirits 
the instructions of the preacher. For, be- touched with that sacredness which should 
tween the high and sublime revelations of} ever inspire the creature when professedly 
beripture and the state of their hearts doing homage to the invisible Creator. 
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Nor, my friends, do we account it a suffi- 
cient preparation for hearing the word 
preached, that you simply divest yourselves 
of every secular feeling and feel your minds 
inclined and disposed to seriousness. This 
is but laying the foundation on which the 
superstructure must be reared; and he 
whose preparation extends no further, may, 
from year to year, sit under the ministrations 
of the most godly of pastors, without ever 
once expericucing either the enlightening 
or cantcrnne influences of the gospel of 
reconciliation. It is not enough that a 
quietness rests upon your dwellings and 
ial the world is exeluded from your 
thoughts; these dwellings must be scenes 
of profound and simple piety, and these 
thoughts fixel on apuitia) objects, It is 
not enough that you put away from you 
the anxicty with which you pursue your 
daily avocations ; that anxicty must be trans- 
ferred to the question of cternity. © Having 
succeeded in throwing into the shade the 
objects of every-day pursuit, you will strive 
to give a prominence and distinctness to 
objects of faith ; and fecling how intimately 
these are connected with your highest, your 
undying interests, you will give yourselves 
up to reflections upon those sublime and 
mysterious truths which stamp the pages of 
the Bible with the impress of Divinity ; and, 
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the vouchsafement of the divine blessing on 
the preaching of his word: ut all times a 
fitting and beneficial exercise; it is surely 
peculiarly so, when about to enter into com- 
munion with the Deity, and to listen to the 
message which in mercy he has communi- 
cated. Without his blessing, of what avail 
will be ourutmost and most strenuous efforts ? 
On the periodical return of the Sabbath, we 
may regularly take our places in the sanc- 
tuary; with sustained and undivided a ten- 
tion we may listen to the voice which is 
weekly lifted in the hearing of the assembled 
congregation, and with undiminished zeal 
we may put forth a continued and powerful 
exertion; but, apart from the blessing of 
heaven, sanctifying our hearts, all our labour 
will be in vain, and all our hearing: com- 
pletely unsuccessful. Such a blessing, how- 
ever, is promised only to those who inquire 
after, and supplicate for it; and does it not 
therefore argue the existence of the most 
hideous depravity in individuals attempting 
to set aside the arrangements of the Al- 
mighty, and refusing to ask him for that 
blessing which they so much require, and 
which he is so willing to dispense’ Take 
heed, then, my friends, that you hear not 
without having previously prepared your 
hearts by prayer and supplication. Such a 
duty will solemnize your minds, and predis- 


from imeditation on themes so lofty, and | pose you for receiving with meckness the 


under the impressions which such medita- | ingrafted word. 


It will induce that serious- 


tions cannot fail to excite, you will come up : ness and solemnity of feeling without which 


to the courts of God’s house with minds 
open to conviction, with hearts susceptible 
a 

divine truth ought ever to awaken, with 
desires intensely aspiring after the bread 


and water of life, and with resolutions that | 


the word of God will be the standard of 
vour faith, and the director of your practice. 
Nor to all this must you forget to conjoin a 
habit of earnest and persevering prayer for 


"those emotions which the exhibition of. 


you can never hear, either with pleasure or 


advantage. It will excite you to the exer- 
cise of those graces which ure necessary to 
a profitable attendance on the ministrations 
of the sanctuary—above all, it will secure for 
you the aids of that Spirit who is promised 
to guide believers in the way of all truth, 
and without whose co-operation and assist- 


ance we preach in vain, and you hear in 
vain. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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ON HEARING THE WORD; 


A Sermon preached by the Rev. James Jerrrey.— Concluded. 


2. Taxe heed that you hear with due | 
attention. 

Considering the importance of the dis- 
closures of the Gospel, and the high in- 
terests which are involved in their recep- 
tion, such an admonition, it might be sup- 
posed, is altogether superfluous. The very 
tact that for every man there is an eternity 
reserved, of happiness or misery, and that 
the preaching of the word is established as_ 
a mean of leading to the one, and deliver- | 
ing from the other, ought to secure for it an | 
attention as earnest and undivided as that 
with which the criminal listens to the mes- | 
sage of his sovereign’s clemency. Lxperi- | 
ence, however, proves all such anticipations , 
to be delusive, and exhibits mankind in a! 
light, but faintly typified by the conduct of 
him, who, though trembling on the verge of | 
some feartul precipice, is indifferent to the , 
arm which is outstretched for his deliver.’ 
ance. Nor is it merely upon the avowed , 
and unblushing infidel that this inattention | 
is chargeable. He cannot be expected to: 
attend to what he professecly disbelicves. | 
But even among professing Christians the 
evil prevails to an extent which few would 
be apt to suppose, or willing to admit; and 
what apology can those men plead, who, 
notwithstanding all their avowals of respect 
for, and attachment to, the oracles of truth, 
do yet, from Sabbath to Sabbath, listen to 
their announcement with hearts enslaved by 
the pleasures, or with minds distracted by 
the vanities, of the world. Apologies, in- 
deed, they have always at hand, and if 
questioned how it is that they are so inat- 
tentive when in the house of God—at one 
time locked in slumber, and at another scan- 
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ning the appearances of their fellow-worship- 
pers—they hesitate not to say that the 
preacher was dilating on some topic not 
quite agreeable to their inclinations ; or that 
they were really so fatigued with th- 
business or the amusements of the preced- 
ing day, that they could not prevent a list- 
lessness and a languor from stealing over 
their spirits; or that the sermon either con- 
tained nothing which they did not know 
perfectly before, or that it was not arrayed 
in the dress of a polished and refined com- 
position. All these excuses, we know, are 
sometimes put forth with an air of triumph; 
but though they may satisfy the minds of 
those who frame them, will they be accepted 
by God? and on the validity of them will 
they be freed from the guilt of having heed- 
lessly attended to the preaching of the word? 
We put it to the honesty, not to speak of the 
consciences of you all, whether, when sitting 
in the great congregation, and even when 
pleased with the arguments or with the 
eloquence of him who was addressing you, 
you have never felt your minds wandering 
away, either among the remembercd enjoy- 
ments of the past, or the anticipated plea- 
sures of the future? We are confident that 
we speak the experience of you all, when 
we say, that even those of you who have 
laboured most strenuously rightly to listen 
to the preaching of the word, have some- 
times had cause to lament the intrusion of 
worldly ideas into vour minds. Oh! it is 
sickening to think that man, who is so easily 
excited by matters of inferior interest, should 
so frequently be indifferent to the announce- 
ment of truths which fill the very angels 
with wonderment and delight-—that he who 
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can glow with all the lofty emotions of sen- 
timentalism, and feel spell-bound under 
the fascinations of music, and poetry, and 
eloquence, should be so seldom roused to 
attend to the moving representations and 
the sublime discoveries of the Goapcl of 
Gsod—and that the very men who can 
peruse with eagerness, or listen with delight, 
toa tale of sentiment or romance, are in- 
attentive to that book which narrates the 
mysterious birth, the surprising history, and 
the matchless character of an incarnate God. 
Say what they will, or put forth what pre- 
tensions they may, such men are not Christ- 
ians. They have never seen the need, nor 
felt the value, nor experienced the power 
of that wisdom a hich maketh wise unto 
salvation, and with truth may it be said of 
them, that seeing they do not perceive, and 
that hearing they do not understand. 

Now, my friends, only consider the cri- 
minality of such conduct, and how pernicious 
it must be to our own spiritual interests. It 
argucs an indifference to, and disrespect for, 
the authority of God. It is an actual pre- 
ference of the will of the creature to the 
written law of the Creator, a virtually say- 
ing to the Almighty, that his message of 
mercy we despise, and that the Gospel 
which contains it we regard as a fable; and, 
whatever such men may think of themselves, 
or however much they may be disposed to 
hoast. of the regularity of their attendance 
at Church, we do honestly believe that their 
inattention is a practical indication of the 
want of a sufficient interest in the great 
business of religion. For if they really felt 
the value, and were alive to the importance 
of those truths which form the subject of 
the christian ministry—if they truly believed 
how indispensable to their immortal well- 
being that Gospel is, tothe preaching of which 
thejr attention is invited, it is inconceivable 
“§hat they would not listen to it with a close, 
an anxious, and a serious regard. The very 
consciousness that it is only by it they can 
ever become acquainted with the method 
of salvation, would give to it a prominency 
in their affections, which would lead them 
to look upon every other object as compara- 
tively insignificant: and if ever, through 
the ensnaring influences of the world they 
were betrayed into a momentary inatten- 
lion, instead of seeking to excuse them- 
selves, they would grieve that ever for a 
inoment they had turned away their thoughts 
from a subject so essentially connected with 
their immortal interests. Did we seck to 
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preach ourselves, instead of Christ Jesus 
the Lord—were we weckly to address you 
in words of men’s wisdom, and not in the 
simplicity of the oracles of God—and did 
it happen that we taught doctrinés, and in- 
culcated precepts, unwarranted and unsanc- 
tioned by the Book of Inspiration, then 
would yeu do well to eye us with suspicion, 
and turn a deaf ear to every utterance of 
our voice. “ We speak as unto wise men; 
judge ye what we say.” To the law and to 
the testimony, as a test, it is right that you 
should bring our ministrations; but if our 
preaching be in agreement with the Word 
of God, and if we urge upon you no doc- 
trine, and inculeate no duty which is not 
contained in this record of revealed truth, 
then any inattention on your part 1s not 
merely a disparagement of us and of our 
labours, but a positive act of disrespect to 
the living and eternal God. Be not hasty 
in condemning, and think it not strange that 
you are unbenefited by the preaching of 
any man, so loug as you fail to give to it a 
regular and uniform attention; for your 
very habits of inattention incapacitate you 
from feeling as you ought under the minis- 
trations of the sanctuary. Not only may 
you loose some important hint, or some 
connecting link in the chain of argument— 
not only may some torcible illustration pass 
away unheeded, and some powerful motive 
or urgent appeal be unnoticed, but your in- 
attention prevents your memory from trea- 
suring up much useful information, and what 
is thus unremembered can be of no avail in 
biassing the judgment, or in confirming 
the faith, or in influencing the conduct. As 
then you would testify your respect for the 
word and ordinances of God—as you would 
manifest that you have been made recipients 
of the grace of heaven, and that to you the 
Gospel has brought a peace that passeth all 
understanding, we beseech you to listen to 
the preaching of the Word with a sustained 
and an undivided attention. Let no secular 
affairs divert your thoughts away from those 
truths which may be submitted to your no- 
tice—let no vain imaginations, and no un- 
holy desires, withdraw your minds from 
those sacred lessons which are week] 
pressed upon your attention, and then wi 
you feel as it was felt by the Psalmist, 
“that one day spent in the courts of God's 
house is better than a thousand spent else- 
where.” 

3. Take heed that you hear with self- 
application. 
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It is oftener than once the subject of truthhometo yourselves, and honestly applied 


prophetic lamentation that many heard the 
words of God, without ever doing them ; 
and it is greatly to be feared that a similar 
complaint might, with justice, be preferred 


against many professing Christians in the ~ 
present day. There is, we are aware, a | 


natural repugnance to measure ourselves by 
any standard which exhibits our own little- 
ness ; and while eagle-eyed in perceiving, and 
too frequently very eager, in magnifying the 
deficiencies of others, we are very reluctant 
to acknowledge the faults which are charge- 
able against ourselves. But, my friends, it 
would be well, if, instead of comparing our- 
selves with ourselves, or even with our 
fellow-men, we tried our characters by the 
test of revealed truth, and estimated them 
in the balance of the sanctuary. And is not 
this the professed purpose of every man, 
who renuarly waits upon the preaching of 
the Word? For what reason is it that so 
many on every Sabbath-day assemble them- 
selves together, if it is not that their spiritual 
edification may be promoted? and if we 
were now to ask the very occupants of these 
seats, wherefore it is that they have come 
up hither, would not the ready reply be, it 
is that they may learn their characters in 
the sight of God, and be reminded of their 
duty in reference to eternity? Yet, when 
we look at the every-day conduct of many 
of the frequenters of the sanctuary; when 
we see the profession of the Sabbath belied 
by the practice of the week, and find among 
them profanity, and lying, and extortion, 
and slander, are we not obliged to say of 
them that their church-going is all empty 
and unmeaning parade? for, did they re- 
fiect on the individual interest which the 
have in the truths which are there Aeliveted: 
and were they scrious in applying the prin- 
ciples of religion as criteria by which to 
judge themselves, they would cease to be 
the thoughtless and indifferent characters 
they too often prove themselves to be. 
Without selPapnlication, the very design 
and tendency of preaching are fo 


it to the purposes of correction and instruc- 
tion in righteousness ? Whatever, therefore, 
be the subject brought under review, be care- 
ful that you look well to your own improve- 
ment. Study to make it bear upon your 
own characters, in detecting some hidden 
vice, in exposing some favourite delusion. 
Continually remember that you have a deep, 
an abiding interest in every promise we un- 
fold, in every threatening we denounce, in 
every doctrine we explain, in every duty we 
enforce ; and, instead of sitting in judgment 
upon your neighbours, and laying the flatter- 
ing unction to your souls, that you are better 
by a great deal than they, weigh yourselves 
in the balance of the sanctuary, estimate 
your own characters by the standard of the 
Gospel, and let every sermon which you 
hear be instrumental in enlightening your 
understandings, improving your hearts, and 
rectifying your conduct. 

We are unwilling to conclude these re- 
marks, without earnestly requesting for 
them, that consideration to which every 
thing on a theme so sacred, is unquestionably 
entitled. In order to our realizing the end 
for which any of the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel have been established, it is necessary, 
not only that these ordinances be esulitly 
observed, but also that our observance of 
them should proceed from christian motives, 
and be directed by a christian spirit. It 
will, for example, avail us little, that we are 
accustomed daily to peruse the passages of 
Scripture, unless, with an entire abandon- 
ment of every preconceived opinion, we 
prostrate our minds before the genius of 
inspiration, and devoutly ask for that spirit- 
ual influence, apart from which, we can 


_ neither appreciate the value, nor be benefited 


by the communications, of this blessed baok. 
In the same way we may weekly appear in 
the courts of God’s house—coming as ~ | ~~ 


_ people come, and sitting as God’s 


ee mae poonle 
sit; with much apparent solemnity of raan- 
ner we may engage in all the services which 


rgotten, | are there performed, and in as far as out- 


and the Church is made nothing more than | ward circumstances are concerned, we may 


a mere public resort. It is quite a possible 
thing that we may never find you absent 
from a place of worship—that you may even 
profess to acknowledge the truth and to ap- 
preciate the value of all that is there spoken, 
and that often times you may go away 
charmed with the arguments or the illustra- 
tions of the speaker ; but of what avail is all 
this, so long as you have never brought the 


exhibit the very model of a devout and 
conscientious worshipper ; and yet, unless 
we are actuated by the desire of spiritual 
improvement and impressed with the sense 
of our individual responsibility, we will be 
as little benefited by the ministrations of 
the sanctuary, as we would by the exhib'- 
tion of some tasteless theatrical representa- 
tion. If this be a conclusion which daily 
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observation justifies and confirms—if the ; you, not in his own strength, or with any 
individual is often to be seen, who, although | proud reliance upon his own abilities. He 
a regular frequenter of the sanctuary, is confides in the grace of Him who has pro- 
makiug no perceptible progress in the great mised not to send his servants a warfare 
work of an undying sanctification, oh, how upon their own charges. To the bleased 
solicitous should you be for the right im- Saviour he looks as his guide, and com- 
provement of so inestimable a privilege, and forter, and friend. He knows in whom he 
with what earnestness should you take heed has believed—he is not ashamed of the 
how you listen to those positions and en-, cause of Jesus—he is willing to spend and 
foreomente of doctrine and of duty which be spent, in seeking to bring sinners to 
are delivered from the pulpit! Privilege is fhe cknowledgment of the truth; and al- 
ever accompanied with a corresponding | though he this day appears before you, in 
weight of obligation, From those to whom ' weakness, and in fear, and in much trem 
much is given, much also will be required ; bling, he remembers that the enterprise on 
and therefore just in proportion to the fidel- which he has embarked his energies, is one 
ity and value of your pastor's ministratious, which, while it has engaged the powers of 
is the amount of responsibility which is im- prophets and apostles, and of the Son of 
posed individually upon you. On his part, God himself; is, in its successful termination, 
I feel confident in asserting that he will to awaken on earth the rejoicing of a gen- 
neither indolently nor weakly discharge the eral jubilee, and to enhance the rapture and 
duties of the station to which your snttrages the triumph of the skies. While, howe, 
have called himn—that he enters upon the my own experience of the difficulties with 
performance of the hizh functions of the which, in the outset of his labours, he will 
christian ministry, with a heart wholly de- be encompassed, urges me to implore for 
voted to the service of his Master, and that him at once your sympathies and your 
his time and his talents will be cheerfully prayers, I would conelude, by reminding 
and uniformly consecrated to the endeavour you of the weight of obligation which at- 
of converting the sinner, and of edifying the taches unto you. Sermons die not with the 
saint. ITf'a long and intimate acquaintance breath which gives them utterance. The 
can enable me to form any estimate of his relation between a pastor and people is not 
character, or justify me in offering any re- finally dissolved at death. the one must 
commendation of that character to you, then meet the other, for better or for worse, at 
do I feel warranted in saying, that his per- the scene of retribution—he to give an ac- 
sonal piety, and his more than ordinary ac- count how he has preached, you to say 
quirements, are the best guarantee of the how you have heard. That meeting may 
ability and faithfuluess with which he will not be distant. That hour of scrutiny and 
discharge the duties of the office with which of decision may speedily arrive. The union 
you beheld him publicly invested. Within so recently formed, may ere long be dissolved. 
himselt, he feels that it is no light matter to Linprove its privileges while it is continued ; 
minister at the altar of eternal truth—to and may the one so preach, and the other 
deal faithfully between God and the con- 80 hear, as that both, through the mercy of 
ciences of sinners ; and doubtless, when he God, may ultimately become worshippers 
reflects ee his own youth and inexperi- in that nobler temple, where holiness is 
ence, and remembers that from him the perfect and happiness eternal. “ And 
young will look for counsel, the aged for now, brethren, 1 commend you to God, 
comfort, and the dying for consolation, he and to the word of his grace, who is able to 
feels nigh ready to sink under the weight of build you up, and to give you an inherit- 
the charge he has undertaken to sustain, ance among all them who are sanctified.” 
But he has come to labour in the midst of Amen, 
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SCRIPTURAL RELIGION, THE ONE THING NEEDFUL; 


A SERMON PREACHED IN BEHALF OF THE GLASGOW COLONIAL SOCIETY, ON THE EVEN. 
ING OF SUNDAY, 22d SEPTEMBER, 1833, IN HOPE PARK CHAPEL, EDINBURGH, 


By the Rev. JOHN SMYTH, D.D. 


Minister of St. George’s Church, Glasgow. 


“ But one thing is needful.” — Luke x, 42. 


At who have examined, with any degrec 
of reverent attention, our Saviour’s history, 
must have been often struck with admira- 
tion of the attractive and impressive 
manner in which he conversed with man- 
kind, on subjects of the highest interest. 
Truly never man spake like this man, was 
the testimony of those who listened to the 
gracious words that proceeded from his lips. 
The incidents of ordinary life, and the ob- 
jects by which he was surrounded, supplied 
him with illustrations. He had a word in 
season for every hearer—an admonition, a 
warning, or an Incentive, exactly suited to 
the specialities of cach case. The lilies of 
the field, the sun shining in his strength, the 
wheat whitening unto harvest, the earth be- 
neath and the sky above, the diversified ar- 
rangements of Providence, all furnished 
matter of serious and appropriate instruction. 
In the house and b ae way, attended by 
his disciples or holding converse with the 
multitudes who came from every quarter, 
the Saviour never failed to utter something 
worthy of their meditation and reflection. 
On the truth of these remarks, the verses 
before us, supply us with an impressive com- 
mentary. It came to pass that our Lord 
and his disciples, riered into a certain field 
—the field of Bethany—and «a certain wo- 
man named Martha, received him into her 
house. John’s account of this happy family, 
exhibits a lively picture of domestic affec- 
tion, of that union of spirit which subsists 
wherever there are hearts knit together by 
the tenderness of nature, and heightened by 
the power of religious sympathy. Our 
Lord was received with hearty welcome, 
and he speaks of the dicGnguiched manner 
of the two sisters to their Lord and Saviour. 
While Mary sat at the feet of Jesus,—the 
usual attitude in which disciples received 
instructions from teachers— Martha, who was 
cumbered about many things—the original 
marks out that harassing inquictude of mind, 
which is hardly separable from a desire to 


accomplish its object—lost that self-coni- 
mand, which the presence of Christ ought 
to have inspired, and said, ‘‘ Lord, dost thou 
not care if my sister hath left me to serve 
alone? Bid her, therefore, that she help 
me.” Mecting her case with all that union 
of dignity, fidelity, and compassion, for 
which he was always so cenmikaily distin- 
guished, he answered and said, “ Martha, 
Martha”—calling her attention with uffec- 
tionate earnestness by the repetition of her 
name—* thou art careful and troubled about 
many things ;” thy mind is much disturbed 
about matters of very sccondary moment, to 
those which occupy thy sister’s regard ; “ but 
one thing is needful”—the others may be 
dispensed with; but there is one concern of 
transcendent moment to thee and the whole 
human family—one thing is needful, com- 
pared with which, others are as the small 
dust in the balance, or as nothing and less 
than nothing and vanity—and Mary hath 
chosen that good part which shall not be 
taken away from ea That one thing 
which our Lord declares to be needful, is 
scriptural religion. By this, I mean a per- 
sonal interest in the Redeemer, aud in all 
the blessings of his great salvation; abeliev- 
ing with the heart unto righteousness,and 
habitual pressing forward to the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ. This isthe one thing needful. This 
is the good part which Mary had selected, 
and which, Jesus promised, would never be 
taken from her. In this only suitable and 
enduring portion of the immortal soul, it 
becomes us to feel supreme concern; and I 
would, therefore, in dependence on the aid 
and blessing of God, direct your attention 
to this momentous topic under various par- 
ticulars. And the first thing I would re- 
mark is, that Scriptural Religion is the one 
thing needful for the safety of man; 
secondly, for his usefulness ; thirdly, for his 
comfort and support; and, fourthly, for his 
present and eternal well-being. . ” 
E2 
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In the first place, scriptural religion is 
the one thing needful for the safety of man. 
There is nothing more difficult than to ex- 
cite due apprehension in the human soul, 
segarding its perilous condition, as exposed 
to the divine displeasure because of sin. 
‘The very attempt to alarm mankind, regard- 
ing their spiritual state, is often considered 
the ungracious fanaticism of a visionary, or 
the ‘narrowness of an illiberal mind. We 
admit that fervid imaginations have often 
conjured up pictures so coarse and fantastic 
as to disgust rather than amend, and to 
awaken in us feelings, altogether at variance 
with the dignified and solemn representa- 
tions of the Bible. But such perversions 
ure surely not suflicient to weaken our be- 
lief in any of the representations of inspired 
truth, nor to impair the impressions these 
ought to produce. Consulting the divine tes- 
timony, we sec the most fearful attestation 
of the state of man, without the Redeemer’s 
blood, and the grace of a renewed spirit. 
Even, with all the perverse ingenuity to 
which we have recourse, by which to delude 
ourselves into a dangerous security, there is 
vccasionally produced in the mind, au im- 
pression of something overpoweringly awful. 
The terrors of the Lord are brought be- 
fore the sinner in every form which can 
impart to them the vividness of approaching 
reality. We see them denounced in judg- 
ments against individuals. We see the 
earth suffering—the whole creation suf- 
fering and travailing in pain under =a 
sentence of condemnation, pronounced by 
the Creator and Judge. It might be con- 
cluded that these declarations and mani- 
festations would have their due weight, and 
awaken prayerful inquiry ; but there is a 
spirit of torpid indifference as disastrous as 
it is extensively prevalent. Messengers, 
solemn and frequent, are sent, but their voices 
are drowned in the tumult of unholy pas- 
sions, of worldly anxieties, and vain pur- 
suits. Varied are the means of spiritual and 
moral discipline, but how often do they fail 
of producing salutary ends. Gracious invi- 
tations are addressed to us, yet even these 
fall frequently without effect upon the chil- 
dren of men. It is of importance to recollect 
that sin is exceeding sinful, hardening the 
heart and blinding the judgment, and seer- 
ing the conscience. But for such effects, the 
absence of concern about the soul would be 
altorether inexplicable. Mark the striking 
inditicrence prevailing in regard to religious 
matters, when contrasted with vastly. infe- 
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rior objects. What alarm is produced by 
the prospect of ruined fortunes and abortive 
speculations! No argument is then needful 
for solicitude being excited. Is it not per- 
fectly evident that no similar apprehension 
is awakened by intelligence infinitely more 
awful, that man, by nature, has forfeited 
every jot and tittle of the inheritance of God, 
and, unless restored in time, is lost for eter- 
nity? Is it from want of eamestness in an- 
nouncing these truths—is it from their being 
ee apprehended or inadequately consi- 
dered that they are placed in the distance, 
regarded as idle mysterious objects, orcloudy 
specires, that sometimes gather on the dark 
side of the horizon? This ought not so to 
be. It is no indication of magnanimity 
to shrink from impending danger, or to post- 
pone serious investigation concerning it, be- 
cause the result, if faithfully pursued, would 
interfere with some of our passions and fa- 
vourite anticipations, The danger is not the 
less real or imminent, because menshut their 
cyes or ears for the present against its ap- 
proach. Need 1 enumerate the sources 
whence peril is to be dreaded? Is not the 
world, surrounded with temptations, danger- 
ous? Is not the heart, so ready to full a prey 
to innumerable temptations, dangerous? Is 
not the unseen yet active enemy of man 
dangerous? Yes,and myriads of other things 
are dangerous, that cannot be enumerated 
at present. When you look steadily at the 
number of these, such as irreligious example, 
intellectual pride, hardness of heart, habits 
of neglizence, carelessness and procrastina- 
tion in their individual power and combined 
energy, will it be supposed that there is no dan- 
ger?’-——no danger in this world encompassed 
with enemies, in futurity enveloped in mid- 
night darkness to all who have not laid hold 
on the hope set before thein ? That man is 
not the friend of his fellow-men who surveys 
these dread realities and would conceal them 
from their view—-would fritter away part of 
the revealed counsel of God in subservient 
accommodation to human wishes. If we are 
faithful we shall exhibit to your view the 
whole length and breadth of the hazard you 
run. We must, with tenderness indeed, but 
at the same time with firmness, declare to 
you that there is one thing needful for your 
sutety here, and your safety hereafter, that 
all who are far from God shall perish, that 
his favour alone is life, that his loving-kind- 
ness is better than life. The one thing 
needful is an exclusive submission of the 
understanding, the heart, and the affections. 
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to the Saviour. There must be no dividing 
ef Christ, no averting of the eye of faith 
from a finished salvation to the flimsy, broken 
shreds of a repentance and reformation which 
are altogether inadequate to the cure of a 
single spiritual disorder. The one thing 
needful is, that we come to God in his own 
revealed and appointed way, that we come 
as sinners ready to perish, sunk in moral 
debasement, thankfully receiving pardon and 
acceptance, through the merits oh ahe Lord 
our righteousness, supplicating from the King 
Eternal, all needful blessings. We speak of 
danger because we believe on the sure tes- 
timony of God that danger exists, and the 
more earnestly do we speak that its exist- 
ence is not sufficiently apprehended. But 
we speak also of provided safety for all who 
will give heed to the one thing needful, of 
complete and everlasting security for every 
returning penitent who shall, without hesi- 
tation and delay, inthis his day of salvation, 
yield himself up unto the Lord: that he may 
be washed, and sanctified, and justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God. 

In the second place,Scriptural Religion is 
the one thing needful for the usefulness of 
man. Next to the accomplishment of the 
great work of our personal salvation is that 
of being useful to our fellow-creatures. We 
are sent into this world under the express 
Jaw that no man liveth unto himself. The 
methods by which we may be serviceable to 
our brethren are numerous, and we require 
to exercise much wisdom and energy and 
perseverance in their cause. Thus, in pro- 
moting the temporal welfare of our brethren, 
: resent themselves to those 
who are disposed to devise liberal things— 
and sutely their moral and spiritual ameli- 
oration is not an object of inferior moment. 
That benevolence which exerts itself in the 
relief of bodily wants is deserving of com- 
mendation, but that which also views its ob- 
jects as beings of unutterable felicity or wo, 
is a benevolence of a far sublimer character. 
lt considers the nature it proposes to bene- 
fit, it adapts means suited to its diversified 
watts. This benevolence provides instruc- 
tion and consolation for the young and in- 
experienced, drops the friendly admonition 
and kind reproof where it perceives any 
deviation from right principle, endeavours to 
rouse activity into action, to quicken the dor- 
mant spirit by the mighty power of the Spirit 
of Christ. It confines itself not to home 
objects, although with these it commences 
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its operations, and considers them worthy 
of primary regard. It endeavours to select 
the best instruments to economize its re- 
sources, to act with wisdom and discretion, 
to seek, in all cases, that God may be glori- 
fied, and the greatest amount of good se- 
cured. Now, for all this something more is 
needful than common-place generosity, than 
any expedient which che ordinary principles 
of human nature supply. It is well indeed 
that there are constitutional feelings which 
lead to much that is amiable in the inter- 
course of life, which prompt the rich torclieve 
the distresses of the poor, to seek out the 
ignorant and numerous other classes of 
sufferers. But for that usefulness on 
which we may securely reckon for sustained, 
persevering, unwearied well-doing, there is 
one thing needful, and that is the vital 
power of true religion in the heart. With- 
out this, there may be a pera evanescent 
gleam of benevolent fecling, and an ocea- 
sional cxertion made under the influence of 
its excitement for the relief even of spiritual 
poverty; but unless we take living fire from 
the altar of God, having love to him and 
love to man; unless true benevolence take 
root, and expand in the heart, there will be 
no fruit found at last, to the praise and hon- 
our and glory of God. 

True religion then, we remark, is the one 
thing needful for your usefulness. It sup- 
plies you with powerful motives for exer- 
tion, presents models of exertion the most 
elevated that the mind can contemplate, ena- 
bles you to surmount discouragements, which 
would otherwise prove insuperable, teaches 
you to look for the divine authority as your 
rule, to divine beneficence as your pattern, 
and to divine approbation as your rich and 
immortal reward. For, in all this, spiritual 
religion is the one thing needful ; since, with- 
out its guidance, you would experience per- 
plexity and frequent disappointment. And, 
again, religion is the one thing necdful for 
your usefulness, because, without its influ- 
ence, your example might prove most hurt- 
ful to others, and retard, instead of accel- 
erating, the march of human improvement. 
Without religion, you will prove as a dead 
weight on the moral world; in its march 
towards improvement, your example will be 
barren and unfruitful, and all your labours of 
love will be lost. If, therefore, you cre de- 
sirous to be really useful to the world, while 

ou ought to rectify its disorders, to contri- 
ute your mite to the great treasury of ger- 
eral good, and, by instruction, talents, or any 
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other means, to be of lasting service to man- 
kind, bear in remembrance that for all these 
things, one thing is needful. This alone 
will give vigour to vont exertions, and carry 
you through good and evil report, and 


through many difficulties, to that world | 
where you will enjoy the blessedness of, 


those who have rested from their labours, 
and whose works do follow them. 

In the third place,Scriptural Religion is 
the one thing necdful for the support and 
comfort of man. Amid the rapid succession 
of worldly affections and pursuits, the evil 
day is often put far off, but seasons do ar- 
rive, which even infidelity trembles to sur- 
vey with a steady eye; seasons in which we 
find, notwithstanding all our attempts to 
elude them, that conscience is allowed to 
lift up its voice of alarm. Bodily disease 
attacks us, while we see others in activity 
and health; family afflictions come, or a 
friend or relative is laid on a bed of lan- 
guishing—it may be of death ; we weep at 
the prospect of his departure, and all nature 
seems to sadden and wither; while we are 
in sorrow and distress; our day of prosperity 
darkens, and a dismal cloud seems to over- 
hang its close. Violence may have seized 
on our possessions, and we ure immersed in 
poverty, and the man who lived in afflu- 
ence, is now in indigence, or, it may be, has 
become a needy dependent on the bounty 
of others; or the time may have come, 
when conscience awakens, and the man is 
unable to escape from guilt committed, or 
wrath incurred, Behind is a cheerless waste 
marked only by ingratitude or transgression, 


known, it may be, only to the individual | 


himself, and to Himn from whom nothing is 
concealed. What in any of these circum- 
stances will support a depressed spirit ? 
“ The spirit of a man will sustain his infir- 
mity, but # wounded spirit who can bear ?” 
Would any of you tell the agonized sufferer, 
or the bereaved individual, or the man pre- 
cipitated from opulence to indigence, or the 
trembling sinner, to forget his miscries ? 
Alas! they cannot be forgotten. The 
shades of oblivion were a privilege to many 
a sutterer, but for many a sufferer there is 
not even the oblivion of the grave. Would 
you give him lessons of morality, recom- 
mend to him submission to the will of Hea- 
ven, represent to him the glory of struggling 
with adverse fortune? all this he under- 
stands as well as you, and could give you 
the same counsel, were you in his situa- 
faon. Abstract principles, and great general 
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truths, will not avail the man in thia season 
ofhie extremity. He wants something that 
will meet the precise extremity of his case ; 
he wants something that will sustain him, 
that will minister to him sympathy and suc- 
cour, brighten his dark hours, and compose 
his troubled spirit, something that will save 
him from desponding thoughts and dismal 
forebodings, and elevate him to holy abodes, 
anda better country. All human felicity is an 
unproductive comforter in such cases. All 
the resources of man are as nothing and 
vanity. It is then a most illustrious testi- 
mony to the value of the one thing needful, 
that all other things besides are wholly un- 
satisfying in the time of man’s adversity. 
Scriptural religion tells the afflicted man who 
has iahoared beneath bodily suffering, that 
there is a world in which there shall be no 
more sickness, no more pain. It tells the 
weary aud heavy laden to go to Him who 
was emphatically a man of sorrows, and to 
whom he may now raise the prayer of faith, 
and may hope to obtain answers of peace. 
To the bereaved religion speaks of a God 
who changeth never, of a Saviour who is the 
game yesterday, to-day and for ever, of a 
course of preparatory discipline appointed 
by infinite love, forthe purifying of the soul, 
and of'a heaven to which all who have been in 
tribulation are welcome, having washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. To the sinner whom the sharp ar- 
rows of the Almighty have pierced, and who, 
like the trembling jailor, cries out, “ What 
must I do to be saved ’” the language of 
Scripture is plain and full of comfort, “ Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” ‘“ This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
even the chief.” “ And let the Spirit and 
the Bride say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.” “* Come now 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” “ Turn ye, 
turn ye, why will ye die? As I live, saith 
the Lord God, Lhaveno pleasure inthe death 
of the wicked; but that the wicked should 
turn unto me and live.” It is then evident 
that scriptural religion is the one thing need- 
ful to the human being for support andcom- 
fort, in those seasons in which support and 
comfort are specially required. This is the 
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antidote that reaches to every kind of moral 
disease. It provides healing for every dis- 
order, and soothing for every wo to which 
the children of mortality are subject. It is 
the orphan’s shield, the widow's comforter, 
the stranger's stay. To the poor it opens 
treasures of wealth—to that spirit bowed 
down under a loud of spiritual anxieties, it. 
gives beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the gurment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness. 

In the fourth and last place, scriptural reli- 
gion is the one thing needful for the present 
and eternal well-being of man. This head | 
has been, in some measure, anticipated under | 
the preceding, but a few additional remarks 
are necessary. The numerous systems that 
have been devised for securing to human 
beings that which will render them happy, 
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piness of the world apart from true religion, 
will all be severed from anr grasp, but this 
is that better part that shall never be taken 
away from us. Now,it is happiness in its 
commencement. In some, it has reached 
considerable advancement, being happiness 
arising from the blessedness of sin pardoned, 
peace imparted, heavenly knowledge com- 
municated, and the joy of immortality begun 
on earth ; happiness flowing directly, pure- 
ly and eternally, from the fountain of life, 
from Him at whose right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore. Is it not happiness 
to be restored to friendship with Almighty 
God? Is it not happiness to have a heart 
purified from dead works, that it shall serve 
the living God? Is it not happiness to have 
duties accepted, afflictions sanctified, trials 
soothed, and every pursuit dignified by its 


prove that all desire enjoyment, and that all / connexion with our immortal relations? Is 
are in quest of it. It atiects not this general! it not happiness to live with God, and for 
truth, that there is extreme varicty in the; the glory of God, to advance those sublime 


judgments formed, and in the 
from which it is derived. The man of 
business secks to find it in the active pur- 
suits of life, and in the competency that is 
their common reward. The man of gaiety 
seeks it in the eatension of his flutter of fri- 
volity. A few more glittering drawing- 
rooms, atew more sihts of tinseland brocade 
and crowded card tables, a few more scenes 
to kill that terrible enemy, time, and drown 
reflection; afew more years for the evapor- 
ation of the light and airy spirit, and these 
children of mortality will acquire, as val 
think, the chastened sobriety of mind need- 
ful for so serious, and, it might be added, so 
very dull a thing as religion. As it happens, 
it cannot be expected, according to their 
creed, but in such stimulants as music to 
charm with its dulcet sounds ; and poetry to 
elevate our sentiments and combine before 
our enraptured imaginations visions of the 
fair and good in the world. So much for 
the happiness of the gay. There are others 
again that are men of severe and studious 
habits, men who would regard, not merely 
the frivolous, but the ordinary, pursuits of 
life, as preventing them from dwelling on 
subjects of lofty and severe meditation, who 
‘are, nevertheless, far from God. It is of 
importance to bear in mind that religion is 
the only provision which meets the entire 
constitution of man, which provides not for 
a part, but for the whole of that intellectual 
and moral, as well as natural, system of feel- 
ings he has received from the Almighty. 
The means invented for promoting the hap- 


sources | interests, for the promotion of which the 


Son of Jehovah descended on the wings of 
the wind to this world, obeyed and suffered, 
the just in the room of the unjust? Is it 
not happiness to be instrumental, as fellow- 
workers with God, in educating the human 
soul for all the eternity and all the felicity 
of heaven? Is it not happiness to live the 
life of the righteous, now and at last with 
holy and serene faith, to be enabled to say, 
“| have fought a good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course, 1 have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give me.” True religion is 
thus the one thing needful for the happiness 
of man on earth. But this is merely the 
commencement of his being, the first ascent 
of his imperishable nature within the regions 
of purity, and wisdom, and blessedness. It 
is when he shall reach the high abodes of 
the glorified, that his felicity shall be com- 

lete, uninterrupted in duration, undecaying 
in beauty. The endless paradise of heaven 
shall delight and exalt his nature, and the 
contemplation of Deity shall form his enno- 
bling privilege. No cares shall there dis- 
tress hin, no cumbrous purchase shall there 
oppress him, no annoying element shall 
there disturb these peaceful abodes, in which 
the Saints shall be clothed with robes of 
everlasting righteousness. They shall hun- 
ger no more, neither shall they thirst any 
more, they shall be led to fountains of living 
water, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes. The tabernacle of Jchovet 
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shall be in the midst of them; his fl reclied 
they, and He his people’s God. In all their | 
happiness, one thing is needful, an interest 
in the only Saviour, and a growing up unto 
him in all things. In concluding, then, this 
discourse, a most momentous question pre- 
sents itself for the solution of every hearer 
of the Gospel. Have I accepted the one 
thing needful ? In order to come to a satis- 
factory determination of this point, it is 
necessary that you inquire whether ro have 
heen led to perceive your wretched and 
undone condition by nature, and by wicked 
works. The foundation of all personal 
religion is a deep-seated conviction of 
sin. Without this, all is airy speculation 
The individual who feels religion the one 
thing needful, is the man who has been 
aroused by the Spirit of God to flee from 
the wrath to come ; who has seen his guilt 
and danger; who has seen his trangression 
against the righteous law; who has seen 
himself an unholy rebel, and, with an entire 
deep sense of his own unworthiness, has 
laid hold of Christ Jesus, for wisdom and 
righteousness, for sanctification and complete 
redemption. Be not then satisfied with any 
superficial examination of the subject. The 
inatter is far too urgent to be set aside by 
any hasty conclusion. It is a matter, the 
urgency of which ought to be felt by every 
man who has a head to think and a heart 
to feel; and it gives most emphatic urgency 
to the importance of the one thing needful, 
that, unless we accept Christ now, there is 
no redemption for us hereafter. There is 
an appointed time for man on earth. He 
fleeth as a shadow and continucth not. 
His days are as a hand-breadth and a span, 
yet, during this bricfand fleeting season, he 
must receive the one thing needful, “for 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, 
but a certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment, and fiery indignation which shall de- 
vour the adversaries.” ‘‘ He that soweth to 
the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
but he that soweth tothe Spint, shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting.” Is there then 
one anxious inquirer, who is desirous, this 
evening, of having an interest in the great 
salvation? Let him now return unto the 
Lord, and he has the assurance of infallible, 
and unchangeable truth, that the Lord will 
receive him gracious] , and that the Lord 
will in no wise cast him out. If we have 
duly esteemed this one thing needful, to be 
suitably impressed with the value and pre- 
ciousness of the great salvation, our con- 
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cern, though it begin with ourselves, will 
not terminate there. Religion is diffusive 
in its character. Where it has set its seat 
in the heart, one of its features is that of 
producing benevolent solicitude for the in- 
terest of others. It:doth good unto all men, 
but especially to the household of faith. 
To our brethren, or fellow-countrymen, al- 
though removed by land or by sea to dis- 
tant regions, it tenders the warmest and 
most sacred affection of the heart, disclaim- 
ing all alliance with the selfishness of the 
world. The spirit of the gospel raises the 
prayer of faith, and stretches the hand of 
benevolence towards every accessible region 


' of the earth. That religion is hollow which 


is not sustained in powerful exertion for the 
cause of the Redcemer. “ If a man love not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how shall 
he love God whom he hath not seen ?” 

1 trust you will not consider the Society, 
on behalf of which I have the honour to ad- 
dress you this evening, as presenting undue 
claims for your beneficence, should these be 
urged on grounds which we consider supe- 
rior to those of many other excellent institu- 
tions; we shall not be charged with invidi- 
ous disparagement of any christian scheme, 
because we deem this of pre-eminent import- 
ance. In common with others it appeals to 
christian affections and principles, but the 
Glasgow, I wish I could say the Scottish, 
Colonial Society, hesitates not to prefer its 
claims for support, upon circumstances aris- 
ing from its peculiar and indissoluble con- 
nexion with the Land and Church of our 
fathers. While it breathes the philan- 
thropy of the gospel to all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and repudiates the igno- 
ble bigotry that would confine man’s exer- 
tion or zeal, within the limits of a particular 
body, it has chosen for the field of its cul- 
ture the long neglected regions of British 
North America. Unless our treasury be 
replenished, our bowels of compassion must 
yearn, with unavailable anxiety, for our re- 
duced and afflicted brethren. Are her ap- 
peals the less cogent, that they are address- 
ed to your patriotism as Scotchmen, and are 
put to you as Ministers and members of 
that establishment in behalf of which we 
shall ever pray that no weapon formed 
against her shall be allowed to prosper. 
The language here of the inspired penman, 
we would willingly employ,—‘ If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand for- 
get her cunning. If I do not remember 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
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my mouth. Shrlil our expatriated country- 
men prize less highly that Church in which 
they received their earliest lessons of wis- 
dom and holiness, rejoicing when it was 
said to them, Go ye up into the house of 
the Lord. ‘“ Lord, I have Joved the habi- 
tation of thy house, and the place where 
thine honour dwelleth. One thing have I 
desired of the Lord, that will I seek after, 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
‘all the days of my life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord, and inquire in his temple.” 
We should betray the most cold-hearted in- 
sensibility to our beloved Sion, the Nal aca 
tuity of which we believe connected with 
all that belongs to our country’s welfare, if 
we were not to call on you to contribute to 
this Society. Although our Society had 
been crowned with slender success, the duty 
of supporting it would have been, notwith- 
standing, clear and imperative; for the 
ineasure of encouragement is not the 
measure of obligation ;—it is, Go ye into all 
the world and preach the asi to every 
creature. Many a devoted servant of the 
Lord has waited Jong and anxiously, before 
a single field has been seen whitening unto 
harvest. Our heavenly Father has afforded, 
however, in regard to the Colonial Society, 
the auspicious promise of a return for every 
labour of love. Ministers are required and 
welcomed. We have enjoyed the privilege 
of sending out not a few, within the short 
period of seven years, men fully qualified 
by intellectual capacity and christian 
graces, for their arduous undertaking—men 
who have been tried and not found wanting— 
men, through whose instrumentality, the 
good seed of the Word has been wisely sown. 
Christian Preachers, Schools, Missionary 
enterprise, and of late, a considerable Pres- 
bytery, recognising the doctrines and eccle- 
siastical polity of the Church of Scotland 
suggest some of the results that have fol- 
lowed the Society’s operations. Favourable 
reports are reaching us; the clergy already 
in the Provinces, have been forming them- 
selves into regularly organized ecclesiastical 
bodies, and a spirit of Missionary zeal seems 
to actuate them, and the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, is expected soon 
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to recognise them as legitimate branches 
of the parent stock. “God is appearing in 
his glory to build up Sion, that men may 
glorify him in the west. The embarkation 
of not fewer than fourteen Scottish Minis- 
ters for the Colonies, in the course of four- 
teen months, is a new circumstance in the 
annals of our Church, and, in these days of 
opposition to her jnterests, is it not a hope- 
ful sign? Is Scotland’s venerable Church 
to be thrown aside as a rotten branch, at 
the very time that she is beginning to put 
forth her blossoms, with a beauty greater, 
and a flower more fragrant than before °” 
We say, God speed this undertaking and 
the Society's zealous endeavours, her fer- 
vent prayers, her consistent example—may 
the blessing of the Spirit attend such exer- 
tions. We plead the cause of this Society 
on principles that God himself will hon- 
our. We say unto you, that as men who 


have hearkened to the gospel yourselves, 


and have felt the value of the one thing 
needful, you are called on by every feel- 
ing of lumanity and religion to give a help- 
ing hand to the Glasgow Colonial Society. 
The measure of the expenditure this year 
has been £707, 4s. 1d., thereby exceeding 
the income by £306, 4s, 8d., the debt being 
nearly £14,00- To meet this debt, the 
Society must rely on the jiberality of the 
christian people of Scotland. These state- 
ments speak for themselves, addressing you 
with an authority that must come home to 
the conscience and the heart of every man 
who believes that the one thing needful for 
him is the religion of the Bible. Faith 
without works is dead. The work to which 
we have invited you, this evening, is that 
of sending the only means of cliristian 
safety—the only means of christian use- 
fulness—the only means of support and com- 
fort—the only means .of present and eter- 
nal felicity to your indigent brethren, in a 
distant land, who would not be burdensome 
upon you, if their necessities did not require 
it. Blessed be the Lord God, the God of 
Israel, who only doth wondrous things, and 
blessed be his glorious name for ever and 
ever. Amen and amen. 
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A SACRAMENTAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED ON SUNDAY, 80 SEPTEMBER, 1833, 


By the Rev. ARCHIBALD) NISBET, 
Minister of Albion Street Chapel of Ease, Glasgow. 


Ir is an easy thing to profess the Gospel ; 
it is an casy thing to take the name of Jesus ; 
it is an easy thing to enlist nominally under 
his standard ; but to deny self, to mortity 
sin, and to mortify sin for.heaven is not so 
easy, and hence the former may be done by 
many, but the latter is undertaken by few. 
The greater number, and this in our own 
day, content themselves with saying, Lord, 
Lord, and yet do not the things which he 
says; they can come to church, but they 
can daily and constantly neglect private and 
social prayer; they can listen diligently to 
the word, but they can, at the same time, 
conform to a world careless of God, and ly- 
ing in wickedness; they can join in any 
request for pardon of sin and sanctification of 
heart, which ascends to the throne of God, | 
and yet be as really indifferent, as if they 
were independent of the one, and stood in 
no need of the other. Nay more, while 
they stand in the presence ot God, they can 
allow their thoughts to wander far and wide 
upon the mountains of vanity, and at the 
very moment while they are engaged in 
praising his name, can pollute their service 
with a mixture of their own imaginations— 
all showing that they are not created anew, 
that the love of God hath no place in their 
heart, and that they are either in the most 
abject spiritual poverty, or still in the gall of 
bitterness and bonds of iniquity. And who 
knows but these very men who are named 
after the name of Christ, instead of depart- 
ing from iniquity, are still living in the in- 
dulgence of some known sin, or the neglect | 
of some important duty ? who knows but they 
are envious, malicious, and evil speaking ? 
who knows but they are dishonest when 
they have it in their power, and grossly. 
wicked when they have the opportunity ? 
That this is no exaggeration, is confirmed 
not only by experience, which hath often’ 
shown men in their true colours, but by the 
words of our Lord himself. Being asked by 
one whose curiosity seems to have been very 
‘ede ‘‘ Are there few that be saved ?” 

is answer, though not direct, is of a very 
satisfactory nature : “ Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate ; for many, I say unto you, will 
strive to enter in, and shall not be able. 
When once the master of the house hath 


risen and shut to the door, and ye begin 
to stand without and to knock at the door, 
saying, Lord, Lord, open to us; and he 
shall answer and say unto you, I know you 
not whence ye came. Then shall ye begin 
to say, we have eaten and drank in thy pre- 
sence,” that is, we have sat down at thy 
table, and professed thy religion; thou hast 
taught in our streets and we have listened 
to thy word with some degree of delight. 
Then shall he say, “I tell you I know you 
not whence you are; depart from me ye 
workers of iniquity.” It is not therefore a 
freedom from gross vice—it is not a cold 
respect for the gospel—it is not even a 
great profession of religion which will stand 
the test of true Christianity, or receive the 
approbation of God on the latter day, a day 
which shall search the hearts and try the 
reins of many—a day which shall reveal the 
hidden works of darkness, which shall con- 
demn the ungodly, and bring to light the 
baseness of the hypocrite and the deceit of 
the formalist. It may be asked then, who 
are worthy to be called the disciples of 
Christ ? hey are such as, amid trial, and 
temptation, and coldness, and corruption, are 
not conformed to the principles nor the 
practices of the world. They are such as in 
deed, and in truth have taken God for 
their strength and portion, and are deter- 
mined, in spite of time and all its tempta- 
tions, to be submissive to all his will— 
such as have heartily received, and are 
continually nourished by, the report of the 
gospel, receiving and abiding by Christ as 
their prophet to teach them, as their priest 
to save them, and as their king to deliver 
them from all their spiritual enemies—such 
as have seen that they are wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked, 
and that, without God in Christ, they must 
be without hope in the world. They are 
such as have truly estimated the value of 
time and the value of eternity, and, convinc- 
ed of the littleness of the one, and the 
unspeakable importance of the other, are 
alking by faith and not by sight—such as, 
amid the business and bustle of the world, 
make God in Christ the supreme object of 
pursuit. 
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THE GOSPEL, AN UNSPEAKABLE GIFT; 
A SERMON PREACHED 


By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D., 
Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Leith. 


Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift.”—-2 Con. ix. 15. 


Tus animated expression of gratitude on 
the part of St. Paul, naturally leads us to 
inquire into the nature and value of the 
gift for which he offers up his thanksgiving ; 
and, secondly, to point out the manner in 
which our gratitude to God should manifest 
itself in our character and actions. 

I. If we take the words in their widest sig- 
nification, we shall find that, by the unspeak- 
able gift of God, is meant the redemption 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ—a 
henefaction so great in the eyes of the 
Apostle, that he could not find words to 
describe it. In allusion to the same act of 
divine beneficence, he exclaims in another 
place, “ O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God ; how 
unsearchable are his judgments and his ways 
past finding out!” To St. Paul, who witness- 
ed the change which the Gospel was effect- 
ing between what he called the dead works 
of the Jewish law, and the more reasonable 
service of Christianity, the superior value of 
the latter as the means of gracc, and as a 
rule of life, would not fail to appear in a very 
striking light. To see the same people who, 
but a little before, walked up to the temple 
with their goats and bullocks, in order to 
conciliate the favour of their Creator, pre- 
senting now the living sacrifice, which con- 
sisted in their bodies purified from sin, and 
in minds animated with gratitude, and sane- 
tified with holiness—to see this was to wit- 
ness a change the most gratifying imagin- 
able to a man who valued the honour of 
God and the improvement of buman nature. 
There are many other points of view in 

Vor III.—No. 86. 


which the Christian Revelation will be esti |. 


mated by different minds ; soine will judge | 
of it according to its effects in regardtothe | 
interests of eternity, and others according | 
to its tendency to make imankind better | 
and more happy in the world through which - 


they are now passing. 


To all, if it be esti- . 


mated justly, it will appear as the pearl of - 


great price which, when duly employed, will - 


increase the riches of knowledge and wis- 
dom beyond all the dreams of philosophy, 
and all the discoveries of science. But to 
different minds, I say, it will appear in a 
different light. To the sinner who is deeply 
smitten with the sense of his guilt and the 
consciousness of his unworthiness, the Gos- 
pel will appear most precious in that it holds 
forth the assurance at naedon au announces 
upon the authority of its divine Author, that 
no one who presents himself before God to 
ask forgiveness, will have his suit rejected. 
As soon as a man really believes that he 
has, by his sins, made his Creator his enemy, 
he ceases to have either peace of mind 
in his actual circumstances, or any hope for 
the future. His soul is smitten within 
him, and the fear of death is continually 
before his eyes. Life becomes a burden 
too heavy to bear; and to deliver him- 
self from the pangs of remorse, and from the 
forebodings of conscience, the sinneris some. 
times seen to anticipate the very judgment 
at which he trembles, and to encounter the 
full weight of the penalty, the mere imagin- 
ation of which makes him shudder in his 
secret thoughts. The despair of pardon 
suggests the most frightful ideas in the mind 
F 
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of an awakened sinner ; religion presents to 

him the picture of an omnipotent sovereign, 

on the one hand, and of a condemned slave 

on the other; he views himself as the vic-- 
tim of a wrath which can neither be resisted 

nor conciliated ; the doom of almighty ven- 

geance hath been pronounced against him ; 

eternity unfolds to his darkened spirit all its 

images of horrors and anguish—a worm that 

never dies, and a smoke that ascendeth for 

ever and ever. Such a one labours under 

the disease of the wounded spirit, of which 

itis emphatically said that no man can bear — 
it. 

If, then, the voice of Christianity shall 
succeed in gaining the attention of a sinful 
man, 80 smitten and depressed ; if it shall 
prevail upon him to believe that God is 
wracious and placable, and that he is ever 
ready to listen to the sighing of a contrite 
heart, and to the desire of such as are sor. 
rowtul ; if it shall secure his credence to the | 
sreat fact upon which the Gospel rests—that. | 
the Almighty Father sent into this lower 
world a kind and merciful spirit, who de- 
lizhted to make known the boundless coimn- 
passion and clemency of the divine nature, 
und that he led a life of sorrow, and endured 
a death of pain, in order to insure the exer- 
cise of the heavenly mercy, in behalf of the 
whole human race ; if this voice, breathing | 
the kindly warmth of divine love, shall melt | 
the ice of doubt and fear which has settled 
round his heart, and bring him back from 
the death of sin to the life of faith and 
hope ; if the powerful energy of christian 
truth shall have atilled the troubled waves of 
conscience, and dispelled the clouds which 
settled on the face of heaven, and sent forth 
the Sun of Righteousness, with all the glory 
of his beams, to shine upon his spirit, and 
to chase from it the hideous phantoms of 
tear and despair; he will be ready to take 
up the words of the Apostle, and say, 
“ Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
gift.” The night of trouble is past, and the 
morning of joy is come. My soul was vexed 
within me, and the fear of death had fallen 
upon me. “ Thine arrows stuck fast in me, 
and thine hand pressed me sore. There 
was no health in my flesh, because of thy 
displeasure ; neither was there any rest in 
my bones, by reason of my sin. I was feeble 
and sore smitten: my heart panted, my 
strength failed me, the sight of mine eyes 
had gone from me. But God hath now 
delivered my soul from the place of hell ; 
he hath given me the comfort of his help 
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again; he hath become the God of my 
health, therefore shall my tongue sing of his 
righteousness. Thou hast opened my lips, 
O Lord, and my mouth shall show forth thy 
praise. What reward shall I give unto the 
Lord for all the benefits that he hath done 
unto me? I will take the cup of salva- 
tion, and call upon the name of the Lord. 
He hath delivered my soul from death, mine 
eyes from tears, and my feet from falling. I 
will now therefore walk before the Lord in 
the land of the living.” He hath bestowed 
upon me, an unworthy sinner, the joy of his 
salvation, ‘* Thanks, therefore, be unto God 
for his unspeakable gift.” 

We know not the anguish of spirit which 
overwhelms him who believes that his 
wickedness has really provoked the indig- 
nation of the Almighty. The language 
which, in various parts of the Bible, is put 
into the mouths of penitents, is unquestion- 
ably very strong and expressive, and yet it 
falls short of the intensity of feeling which 
an awakened conscience creates in the 
breast ofa sinner. This becomes the most 
painful and the most alarming of all diseases. 
It shelters the body, and distracts the soul : 
and there is in atti no exaggeration in the 
words of the psalmist, when he says, that 
“he went mourning all the day long, that 
his strength failed him, and that the sight 
of his eyes had gone from him.” The ship- 
wrecked mariner who has found a momen- 
tary safety on a rock, from which the rising 
tide is about to wash him off into eternity, 
affords but a faint image of the condition of 
that man against whom the bow of God is 
continually bent, over whose head the war 
of heaven never ceases to roll, and before 
whose eyes destruction has revealed its 
horrors, and hell hath no covering. 

Our ordinaty words of penitence, and our 
expressions of repentance, and our entreaties 
for pardon, even when we are on our knees 
before God, are, gencrally speaking, little 
more than words of solemn mockery ; we 
utter them with our lips, but we feel not 
their import, the heart does not appreciate 
their meaning. In fact, we are neither peni- 
tent nor contrite ; we have no fear of dan- 
ger,and no sincere impression that we reall 
need the forgiveness which we ask for wi 
our mouths. We do not think that we have 
given any offence to God, such at least a; 
to call for his marked displeasure ; and, rest- 
ing on the comfortable assurance that he is 
not extreme to mark what has been done 
amiss, we trust, in his clemency, that he will 
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not deal with us after our sins, nor reward 
us according to our iniquities. We are, 
therefore, altogether unqualified even to 
form an idea of the earnestness and inten- 
sity with which a real penitent urges his 
de a before God. is spirit breathes 
at his mouth: his soul and all that is within 
him, whether of intellect or of feeling, is 
stirred up to awaken the mercy of heaven, 
and to importune the compassion of his 
Maker. Imagine to yourselves a wretched 
criminal who has forfeited his life to the 
laws of his country. Suppose him in the 
presence of his sovereign, entreating a re- 
mission of the dreadful penalty which he 
has incurred—an ignominious death, and 
the anticipation ofa more fearful sentence at 
the judgment-seat of the Almighty. We 
nay imagine, and we can barely imagine, 
the appalling energy with which he would 
press his petition, and the melting pathos 
which would inspire his language, whilst 
praying that his life might be saved. The 
agony of the immortal spirit, and the con- 
vulsive workings of the earthly nature, 
would give an expression to the eye, anda 
sound to the voice, which nothing but the 
changing tide of hope and despair can ever 
produce on the frame of man. The sound 
of the archangel’s trumpet, summoning the 
dead to hear their everlasting doom, could 
hardly be more thrilling to flesh and blood, 
than the cries ofa human being asking forthat 
mercy which he can hardly hope to obtain. 
Yet what is this compared with that awful 
perturbation of the spirit which arises from 
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eternal state of man, by the revelations of 
our holy faith. Werethe prospects ofthe hu- 
man being limited to this life, he would be the 
most miserable and the most-imperfect of 
all the creatures which God has made ; be- 
cause he is endowed with sufficient intelli- 
gence to value immortality as the most 
precious gift of heaven, and with sensibility 
enough to regurd the everlasting extinction 
of life and consciousness, us the greatest evil 
that could be inflicted upon him, It wasthere- 
fore a poor expedient of the ancient sceptic 
for bettering the condition of his mortal 
brethren, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” Man holds a place inthe 
scule of creation too near that of the angels, | 
to drown the thoughts of to-morrow’s death 
in this day’s intemperance. A handwriting 
would appear on the wall amidst his cups ; 
and the terror lest he should be weighed in 
the bulanee of God’s justice, and found 
wanting, would disturb the sweet sounds of 
the dulcimer and harp, and darken the light 
of his merriment. The beast of the field, 
aud the ox that feeds in the stall, they only 
can be happy to the last, and have no sen- 
sations in regard to that immortality with 
which it was never meant they should be 
blessed. But it is not so withman. He 
feels that all does uot end here. There is 
a sentiment in hum, older than the lessons 
of the priest, or the conjectures of the phi- 
losopbers, which tells him that the three- 
score years und ten of this world are con- 
nected with another world, where time has 
no limits, and where years are not counted. 


the consciousness of unrepented guilt, and | As soon as man has learned to think at all, 
which produces those groans that cannot! his thoughts and his wishes overstep that 


be uttered ? “ What willa man give in ex. 


change for his soul ’” said our Lord ; “ and 
what doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” He 
knows that the whole world could not pur- 
chase the redemption of his immortal spirit ; 
he knows that no man can redeem the soul 
of his brother from eternal death; and 
therefore when he is made to comprehend 
the grace of God, as displayed in the re- 
demption of mankind by the ministry, he 
will take up the words of the Apostle, and 
pronounce them with all the emphasis of a 
heartfelt gratitude, “Thanks be unto God for 
his unspeakable gift.” 

On this first head of my discourse, we 
might pass from the forgiveness of sin to 
other spiritual advantages, which claim our 
thanksgiving, and mention, in particular, the 
light and hope which are thrown upon the 


bourne where mortal vision stops, and 
where all human interests terminate ; und 
they pass within the veil which the arm of 
flesh cannot draw aside, aud fix upon u glory 
and a rest which wil never end ; where 
the weary soul shall renew her strength in 
the presence of her God ; where all hopes 
will be realized, and all pure desires ful- 
filled. That life for which our nature sighs, 
and that immortality upon which our greut- 
ness and our happiness are suspended, have 
been brought to light by the Gospel. The 
dearest hopes of man haye been confirmed, 
and his doubts have been removed ; and, 
viewing Christianity in connexion with these 
advantages, we cannot refrain from adopt- 
ing the doxology of St. Paul, and saying, 
“Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable 
ift.” 
: II. But, as the benefits of Christianity ap- 
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pear different to different minds, some men | 
will value it more for the tendency which | 
it has to make human society safe and happy, 
than for its spiritual aids and divine com- 
forts. Such persons estimate our religion 
very highly, viewed as a mere rule of life 
and bond of union; and in these respects 
they cannot value it too highly, for even on 
this narrow and secular principle, it is an 
‘unspeakable gift,” and worthy of our most 
sincere and hearty thanksgiving. 
Christianity surpasses all other religions 
in this, that it manifests a striking accommo- 
dation to the actual circumstances of human 
nature, and to those institutions upon which 
the welfare and gradual improvement of 
mankind are found to have their chief de- 
pendence. It addresses us as beings whose 
laces are turned towards another world, but 
who have duties to perform and affections 
to cherish in this. It presents itself to us 
as the rule of life, not as the sole business 
and occupation of our earthly existence ; 
ussuring us, at the same time, that our con- 
duct here is so closely connected with our 
hopes hereafter, that none but the good can 
expect to be happy. It demands not of us, 
as all false religions do, such a sacrifice of 
time and exertion, as to compel us either to 
relinquish the concerns of the earth, or to 
resign all hopes of heaven; either to shut 
ourselves up in caves and cells, or to leave 
undone the great work of salvation. It 
calls us not away on weary pilgrimages to 
visit a holy seat, nor to wash away our sins 
at some sacred fountain; it enjoins us not 
to have our windows open towards Jeru- 
salem when we pray, nor our faces turned 
toward the sepulchre of the prophets when 
we make our requests to God. It claims 
not the cattle of a thousand hills, nor rivers 
of oil, nor clouds of frankincense to pro- 
nitiate the divinity or to sanctify the spirit. 
ie requires only on the part of the worship- 
per, clean hands and a pure heart; in- 
tegrity and kindness to man, and sincerity, 
gratitude, and submission towards God. By 
the mouth of its heavenly Author, and 
by the writings of his apostles, we are 
taught, that man is most acceptable in the 
eyes of his Maker, when he does the most 
zood to himself and to his family; when he 
diffuses around him an atmosphere of affec- 
tion and virtuous love; when he makes the 
eyes of those that wait upon him brighten 
with gladness, and the hearts of the 
young and of the old, which are bound to 
him, sing for joy. It identifies itself, in 
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short, with the comfort and improvement of : 
man. It teaches him who is in authority © 
to be merciful and considerate, remember- 
ing that he also has a master in heaven to 
whom he must render account. It requires 
of him who bears the yoke to be patient, 
obedient, and faithful, Lapwing that a full - 
recompense awaiteth him in that blessed 
place where all earthly distinctions shall 
cease, and all the apparent inequalities of 
this life will be explained and rectified. It 
strengthens all the bonds of the social con- 
dition of man, while it makes them light 
and easy to be borne ; investing the exer- 
cise of all power with the feeling and re- 
sponsibility of a religious duty ; and render- 
ing subinission at once the interest and the 
pleasure of those who are called to obey. 
To the human race Christianity would, 
therefore, be an unspeukable gift, though 
its effects were limited to the present life : 
and there are accordingly many men who 
value it for its moralizing tendency, for its 
peaceable and charitable precepts, who pro- 
fess not to understand its profounder ioe: 
trines, nor to attach much consequence to 
its sublime visions of immortality. They 
dlace the standard by which they estimate 
its worth on the footing of our earthly con- 
cerns alone, and maintain that it would be 
good for us to receive the religion of 
Christ, though this were the only world in 
which man is ever to exist. But we assert 
that the moral precepts of Christianity can- 
not be separated with any effect from its 
doctrines of immortality and of future re- 
ward and punishment; and there is reason 
to apprehend that those who profess a vene- 
ration for the one without receiving the 
other, will find upon tnal. that they have set 
their affections on a body without a soul, and 
have preferred the dead letter to the living 
spirit. There are philanthropists in the 
present day, who are disposed to make the 
attempt; and, both at home and abroad, 
there are writers who would willingly sepa- 
rate the doctrines of Jesus from the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, and, whilst they enforce the 
latter, would throw the former into the 
shade. These men will not ultimately suc; 
ceed. Pure Deism is a system much to 
cold and abstract for the mass of mankind. 
The feelings must be interested as well 
the reason ; the things that are unseen and : 
eternal, must be shadowed forth to the: 
mind, to strengthen the motives which re-’ 
spect the things that are seen and ase onty: 


temporal. 
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There are other teachers, chiefly of the 
clerical order, who fall into error by de- 
viating in the opposite direction. With 
them the doctrine is every thing; and the 
would much rather find you believing all 
that they propound in the shape of princi- 
ple, than merely practising all that they re- 
commend in the way of precept. But the 
uaspeakable gift of God cannot be divided, 
. or received partially; and those will de- 
tive from it the greatest benefit who accept 
%~ as Paul did, as containing at once that 
knowledge and that wisdom which will lead 


us into the right path, and make it shine 
with virtue and holiness, more and more 
unto the perfect duy of everlasting life. Let 
us, therefore, cherish a deep and lively gra- 
titude to the Almighty Father, for his un- 
5 ear gift; and may he enable us to 
show forth our thanksgiving, not only with 
our lips, but in our lives, by giving up 
oursclves to his service, and by walking 
before him in holiness and righteousness all 
our days through. Now to “ God our Sa- 
viour, be glory and majesty, dominion and 
power, both now and ever. Amen.” 


THE PRIVILEGES AND EFFICACY OF THE NEW COVENANT ; 


A SERMON PREACHED IN RENFIELD STREET ORIGINAL BURGHIERS’ CiiURCH 
ON SABBATH, THE 220 SEPTEMBER , 1833. 


By the Rev. M. WILLIS, A.M. 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with. the 
house of Israel, and with the house of Juduh ; not according to the covenant that I 
made with their fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand, to bring them out 
of the land of Egypt ; (which my covenant they brake, although I was an husband 
unto them, saith the Lord:) but this shall be the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Isruel; after those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their in- 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts; and will be their God, and they shall be 


my people.” —JEREMIAH xxxi. 31—33. 


Ir is calculated to impress us with a 
sense of the great value of our present op- 
portunities, and of the weighty account we 
must one day give of them, to reflect not 
only that we live under a dispensation of 
divine grace, but under the best and the last 
dispensation. Our lot has fallen on the last 
days—the days to which prophecy looked 
forward as days of more enlarged privilege, 
and more exalted attainments, in compari- 
eon of which the boasted advantages of the 
Jewish people were but as the dawn of*the 
morning. 

To the present dispensation, the Patri- 
archal and Jewish dispensations were but 
introductory. The whole typical svstem 
was indebted, for any importance and sig- 
nificancy which belonged to it, to the gos- 
pel to which it all referred, and in itself it had 
no glory in comparison of the glory that 
excelleth. Our eyes have seen ;—our ears 
have heard, what prophets, and righteous 
men, and kings desired to witness, and were 
not permitted. —_ ae 

The prophets in their brightest visions, 


events of the New Testament era. They 
speak indeed in gratulatory terms, even of 
the periods of returning ee to cap- 
tive Israel—those periods of delveraiee 
which even long hetore the coming of the 
Messiah, alternated in their checkered his- 
tory with the periods of national distress , 
but they are ever interspersing with the 
allusions to their national deliverances, the 

redictions of the great things which in the 
faa ages were to happen to the Church, as 
composed both of Jews and of Gentiles ; and 
never does the fire of the sacred seers kin- 
dle more ardent—never was their harp 
attuned to more elevated strains, than when 
they sung of the days we live in, and of the 
light, and the liberty, and the purity of the 
Gospel Church. 

In this text, the prophet breaks out in 
rapture when he soarhts this subject—" Be- 
hold, the days come,” &c. 

It is natural to ask——were the blessings 
here foretold, unknown to the devout and 
holy men of Old Testament times?’ Had 
the day not already come when such privi- 


rest thetr eve ultimately on the facts and ‘ leges were enjoyed? was not the Spirit of 
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the Lord in the Church then as well as 
now? was not the covenant of grace re- 
vealed? had not David, and Solomon, and 
Daniel, and many others, rejoiced in it as 
all their salvation and all their desire? had 
not they tasted the sweets of forgiving 
mercy ¢ was not the law written in their 
hearts ? Beyond all doubt, the blessings 
here spoken of by the prophet, bad already 
been enjoyed; and by some even in an illus- 
trious degree. Itis evident, he is to be under- 
stood, not as speaking of the introduction of 
the new covenant, but of a happier and 
fuller dispensation of it—not of these bless- 
ings as absolutely peculiar to gospel times, 
but as then to be more abundantly and more 
treely enjoyed. 

The covenant made with ancient Israel 
at Sinai, is here set in contrast with the 
covenant of grace, not because it was alto- 
gether separate from the covenant of grace. 
The former had something of grace in it ; 
but it was accompanied with a very impres- 
sive display of the covenant of works, fitted 
rather to alarm the fears of the worshipper, 
than to beget confidence. So far as it was 
a covenant of temporary peculiarity, made 
with the Israelitish nation, and with a pe- 
culiar reference to the land of Canaan, it 
inight be reckoned as little else than a 
covenant of works. Its precepts were vastly 
numerous, and, in many respects, difficult 
und burdensome. What of privilege and 
of grace belonged to it, was veiled in 
shadows, and rather obscurcly intimated 
than distinctly exhibited. The law did not 
indeed make void the promise made hun- 
dreds of years before; and they who felt 
the rigour of the Sinai covenant, and yet 
knew of the great redemption which had 
been foretold, being enabled by faith to ap- 
prehend it according to the divine promises, 
were not prevented from rejoicing in God, - 
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They were left to find by experience, that 
that law which they were so prone to con- 
fide in, was more than they could keep, 
and they groaned under it as a burden. too 
heavy to bear. It was the more painfully 
intolerable, because, not seeing the end of 
it, they availed not themselves of the 
strength and grace for obedience which lay 
hid in the promises made to their fathers. 
They obeyed in the legal rather than the 
evangelical spirit ; aud, as must ever happen 
to the sinner who takes God in his own 
hand, whose hopes do not rely on the 
righteousness and atonement of the only 
Saviour, who, trusting to his own power, 
would set himself to work out a title to 
heaven by his obedience, their obedience 
was as defective as their comforts and en- 
joyments were scanty, and their faith partial 
and indistinet. “ Isracl, which followed after 
the law of righteousness, did not attain to 
the law of righteousness. Wherefore? Be- 
cause they sought it not by faith, but as it 
were by the works of the law.” 

In opposition, then, to the comparative 
darkness and inefficiency of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, the Apostle sets forth 
the advantage, in point of greater clearness 
and eficiency, of the new; and in effect, 
from the circumstances just stated, this is 
just a contrast of the covenant of works 
with the covenant of grace. The Gospel, 
you may observe, is, strictly speaking, no- 
thing but promises. ‘The covenant of grace 
is not one of which the condition is fulfilled 
by man, or of which the enjoyment of the 
benefits is dependent on human merit or 
power. Sanctification, as well as justificar 
tion, ranks among the blessings promised. 
The law of works speaketh on this wise, 
Do, and live. The other promises to work 
in us what the commandments require. By 

* ome, obedience is the price of the bless- 


and from serving him with the liberty and | ing ; by the other, obedience is a part of 
cordiality of children. Of that, David and ; the blessing. ‘“ This is the covenant made 
others are happy instances. But with a great | with us in Christ; after those days, saith 
proportion, the spirit that prevailed wasaspirit | God, will I make it with the house of Israel, 
of bondage. They “looked not to the end | and the house of Judah”—that is, all the 


of that which was to be abolished.” The 
shadows of good things to come, rather to 
them hid the glories of a future redemption, 
than enabled them to realize the hope of it. 
They embraced the shadow, and let go the 
substance. 
institution, by the terrors of the moral law 
and its burdensome ritual, to shut men up 
to the Gospel, by convincing them of the 
hopelessness of a self-righteous perfection. 


It was the design of the Sinai | 


churches of true believers, whether Jews or 
Gentiles—*“ I will write my law in their 
hearts; and will be their God, and-they 
shall be my people.” 
The tendency of the old covenant was 
to make those who were under it to feel 
obedience a vexatious and hopeless task. 
They obeyed the letter, as the mere mora- 
list still attempts to do. But, alas, the letter 
killeth! The law gives no life. ¥t holds 
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aut no assistance. The legalist never gives 
the heart to. God, and the obedience is 
without cordiality in the doing, as it is also 
on the part of him to whom it is done with- 
out reward, But, says the God of the new 
covenant, I will secure a place for my law 
in their affections. It shall not be in their 
hands. and before their eyes only, but in 
their hearts. And this the apostle Paul 
beautifully contrasts with its being written 
before on tables of stone. “Ye are our 
epistle,” says he to the Corinthians, “ writ- | 
ten not with ink, but with the Spirit of the 
living God ; not on tables of stone, but on 
the fleshly tables of the heart.” 

The Gospel is the means of accomplish- 
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it and gives liberty. Thus, at once, by the 
word of truth, and by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, does the God of all grace ac- 
complish the promise in our text: “I wil] 
write my law in their hearts.” 

I will do it, says God—it is his own 
divine work. He takes it into his own hand: 
who else can change the heart? And it is 
not—I will speak to their hearts merely. 
** That which is spoken, we are accustomed 
to say, is soon forgotten, but that which is 
written remains.” So, adapting himself to 
our ideas, he says, not oly I will speak, 
though in truth As speaking and his writing 
are one, but I will wrzte it in their hearts. 

Shall we wonder that the obedience of 


ing this, since it reveals to us a Mediator and | the Christian is cordial and affectionate, 


a surety, who has made peace by the blood 
of his cross; since it reveals Godas reconciled 
in him, to guilty men, not imputing to them 
their trespasses. That death of atonement 
by which the enmity on God’s part was shown 
to have passed away, is, when believed on, 
the very means of slaying the enmity of 
the sinner’s heart. He who believes in this 
glorious manifestation of the love of God, 
cannot but love God. And when the Spirit, 
then, as a spirit of wisdom and of faith, 
reveals this doctrine in his own blessed 
light, a way is made, first of all, for the 
pacification of the conscience, and then, and 
I may say thereby, for the purification of 
the heart. The Holy Spirit, honouring the 


e " 9 i e 
doctrine of Christ, “washes us by the Word,” , assured his constancy. 


communicates a new nature through our 
faith of the promises, and gives to the high 


when thus it is produced? Shall we wonde: 
that he who once learns rightly and affec- 
tionately to obey God’s law continues to 
obey it, and never can be utterly or perma- 
nently seduced from God and from his law? 
It is the doing of the Lord! The Christ- 
ian’s sanctification has the excellency and 
the permanency of a divine workmanship. 
Not till men or devils can erase the writing 
of the divine hand, can they eradicate from 
the pious soul the principles of holiness. In- 
deed, the image of man’s Maker, inscribed 
on the human heart in the original state of 
innocence, was effaced. But man was then 
under the former covenant—one which 
stood on his own constancy, rather than 
Behold the excel- 
lency of the new covenant! It is a cove- 
nant made with Christ. It stands on his 


and constraining motives of the Gospel, a obedience—his finished obedience; on his 
resistless and yet welcome influence upon ! constancy—his inviolable constancy. It was 


the mind. ‘The Gospel is, in this respect, 
the power of God—a means of sanctifica- 
tion more powerful and effectual than what 
the wisdom of man could ever have con- 
trived. 

The law will never effect for itsélf a 
lodgment in the heart of guilty and depraved 
man. It is not by merely meditating on 
the precepts as abstractly so just and so_ 





/ made with Christ, fur us—-but not properly 


with us. It is made with us only as it is freely 


| exhibited to us, that we may, by believing 


in its glorious surety, inherit all its blessings. 
Let not the Arminian, then, insult over 
our doctrine of free grace, as if it gave no 
security for the interests of morality; as if, 
by teaching man to consider his salvation 
in every respect of God, and the divine 


reasonable; though doubtless a knowledge | forgiveness a blessing freely and irrevocably 
of the law is indispensable, and in the hand | bestowed, it taught men to live as they list. 
‘of the Spirit it is subservient to our conver- | What security is so good as God's word? 
sion; it is a schoolmaster to bring us unto Is a better security demanded? But he, 
Christ. But it is by seeing God in his who, by his word, assures us of his willing- 
glory as a Redeemer as well as a lawgiver ness to pardon, by the word of the same 
—it is by beholding him in the Gospel as covenant, declares that he will change the 
the God of mercy and love, that we are | heart. Do I believe firmly that God will 
changed into his image, and become par-)| pardon every man who takes hold of the 
takers of his nature. The vail is on the | covenant and receives his mercy? 1 have 
mind till then. It is the Spirit that removes | the same reason for believing that every 
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man shall be sanctified who believes in and 
receives his promised grace. 

2. Knowledge of God is promised as 
another privilege of gospel times—a know- 
ledge which, under a former economy, was 
far more limited and partial. The Jewish 
dispensation represented the Church in its 
nonage. The many ceremonies and signs 
by which they were instructed, bore upon 
them the stamp and the reproach of child- 
hood. It is predicted here, that Christians 
should be taught the will of the Lord 
in another way, and know it more fully. 
“They shall no longer teach every man 
his brother,” is not to be understood as in- 
consistent with the continuance of pastors 
and teachersin the Church ; for as well might 
it be interpreted as inconsistent with com- 
mon education, with parental instruction, 
with the private admonition of one man by 
his neighbour. The promise is compara- 
tively meant. So generally should know- 
ledge be diffused, and so clearly should the 
will of the Lord be understood, that the 
should be above the need of such childish 
training as the Old Testament Church was 
exercised to. 

It is not merely in respect of the extent, 
but the efficacy, of gospel light, that this 
is to be understood. How different is the 
knowledze of God which they have who 
believe the Gospel, from that of those whose 
knowledge is confined to the precepts and 
threatenings of the law! How different the 
knowledge which is imparted by the Holy 
Spirit, from that which is merely obtained 
oF the natural exercise of the faculties! 

any had rested, before, in the knowledge 
uf the law, which they took up by their own 
wisdom: so does many a natural man still, 
‘“No man knoweth the Father, save he to 
whom the Son reveals him.” Itis tochristian 
believers that that promise, made to Zion, is 
fulfilled : “all thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord, and great shall be the peace 
of thy children.” Christians are enabled to 
understand mysteries which baffle altogether 
the understandings of other men, and which 
are unjustly conceived of as if contrary to 
reason and tosense. “ The Spirit searcheth 
all things; yea, the deep things of God.” 
Their cnouledre of these is accompanied, 
not only with a persuasion of their truth, but 
with a sense of their value, a relish of their 
eweetness, and an experience of their trans- 
forming or purifying efficacy. ‘“ From the 
least of thein to the greatest,” this is fulfilled 
to them; in that many a one who is but as 
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a babe in other kinds of knowledge, is made 
wise in this highest of all wisdom. How 
many, who are ignorant of the sciences of 
the world, know that which a man, with all 
science, ia still blind in being ignorant of! 
They know God ; know him, to believe in 
him, to trust him, to love him, to serve him ! 
How far higher this than all the attainments 
of science, than all the acquisitions of the 
world! ‘ Thus saith the Lord, Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let 
the mighty man glory in his might, let not 
the rich man glory in his riches: but let 
him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, that I ain the 
Lord which exercise loving-kindness, judg- 
ment, and righteousness, in the earth: for 
in these things I delight, saith the Lord.” 
Jer. ix. 28, 24. And hear an inspired Apos- 
tle declare the value of this wisdom: “1 
count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” 
Phil. iii. 8. 

Behold here another excellency of the 
Gospel above the law! Under the dispen- 
sation of the law, such an influence of the 
Spirit was very sparingly given. Under the 
dispensation of the Gospel, it is abundantly 
promised. In vain but by the Spirit (and 
the Spirit is received by the faith of Christ), 
in vain but by the improvement of the pro- 
mised grace of the new covenant, shall such 
a blessed light be expected to enter the mind. 
The world cannot receive the Spirit: that 
is, while continuing in unbelief, it knoweth 
him not; ‘* But ye know him, for he dwell- 
eth with you, and shall be in you.” John 
xiv. 17. | 

3. Pardon of sin is also exhibited here as 
a special promise of the new covenant. It 
is often exhibited as the first privilege of 
grace: here it is the last that is mentioned. 
It is, indeed, implied in the general promise 
going before: “I will be their God.” But 
itis with peculiar emphasis introduced here ; 
and it is one point in which the condition 
of the believer is far exalted above that of 
the self-righteous legalist. Every believer 
receivesa perfect justification through Christ ; 
his person and also his works are accepted 
for His sake; and that justification being 
founded on a complete righteousness, he 
ever abides in this safe and accepted state ; 
the sentence of condemnation, once repealed, 
can never recur upon him. “ By one offering, 
He hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified.” The frequent repetition of the 
typical sacrifices was a proof of their imper- 
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fection. He who is interested in the one 
offering of Christ, as the Apostle to the 
Hebrews so comfortably reasons, has his sins 
for ever covered. Those who cling to the 
old covenant of works, are very naturally 
harassed with perpetual fears for their con- 
stancy. The Arminian, who trusts in works, 
very naturally denies perseverance. But it 
is the glory of the new covenant, that it not 
ony secures forgiveness, but a continued 
and irrevocable forgiveness. ‘“ I will forgive 
their iniquity, and I will remember their sin 
no more.” It is not meant that God does not 
notice, or that it is possible for him literally to 
forget, their sins. It is not meant that their 
sins, which they may commit after their 
justification, shall provoke no inflictions of 
His paternal anger. On the contrary, He 
has distinctly said even of the children of 
the covenant, that “ he will visit their faults 
with rods ;” but still his loving-kindness he 
will not take fromthem. Lven the fatherly 
pardon which they still daily need, in addi- 
tion to their Zegal pardon in justification, is 
secured to them by his word and covenant. 
Accordingly, we find, that, in comforting his 
people as to the ultimate issue of all their 
afflictions and chastisements, he refers to 
his covenant and oath, “ For this is as the 
waters of Noah unto me: for as I have 
sworn that the waters of Noah should no 
more go over the earth ; so have I sworn 
that I would not be wroth with thee, nor 
rebuke thee. For the mountains shall de- 
part, and the hills be removed ; but my kind- 
ness shall not depart from thee, neither shall 
the covenant of my peace be removed, saith 
the Lord that hath mercy on thee.” Isaiah 
liv. 9, 10. 

I do not enter, in the present sermon, on 
the most comprehensive promise in our text, 
which will itself furnish sufficient matter for 
aseparate sermon. 

To conclude. While we see that these 
blessings are all of grace—promised bless- 
ings—let this at once rebuke presump- 
tion, and prevent despondency. Let us 


not presume that we are in a forgiven. 


state, merely because God ts merciful. The 


uncovenanted mercy of God is a poor and 


deceitful refuge. Many have trusted to 
it, to their eternal ruin. If pardon and sal- 
vation were the right ofa sinner,as a matter 


of course—if the Almighty, by any necessity 
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of nature, were obliged to bestow themn-— 
why was a covenant made about them? why 
were promises given? why have these 
been announced with so much formality to 
the sons of men? Is not pardon ?—is not 
purity God’s peculiar gift, and the peculiar 
enjoyment of his people? But, then, who 
are his people? Is any one forbidden to 
be of them? ‘The stranger who taketh 
hold of this covenunt,” the man, the woman, 
who receives the free gift by faith, is among 
the happy number. Of grace these blessings 
are, and not by works, lest any man should 
boast. 

Of God himself, we have seen, is the ap- 
plication, us well as the device and plan, of 
salvation. But we must address ourselves 
nothing the less, to men as rational beings ; 
we must bring the message nigh to them. 
“Incline your ears and hear,” is his word 
to you. He leads men to be active so far 
in their salvation. He bids you come; he 
enables you; he will not cast you out. By 
all the value of the blessings we invite you ; 
by their suitablencss to your case, by their 
freencss. Will you count yourselves ex- 
cluded, because you are sinners, when the 
very blessings offered, suppose you are sin- 
ners? Is forgiveness needful for the per- 
fectly righteous ? or a new heart for the per- 
fectly upright ? 

And now let me commend to you, to 
every one of you, this way, this only way,-of 
hope. Why will you content yourselves in 
trusting to a peradventure, in the great con- 
cern of salvation, when you may have the 
promise and the oath of God, to lean to? 
The Gospel gives you these securities. 
Oh! look into its sacred pages; consider 
the riches which it sets before you ; and, as 
you would have something to trust to, which 
will avail you in that hour, when nature shall 
faint, and the world shall retire from you for 
ever, and friends shall prove miserable com- 
forters, take God at his word—hear, believe, 
and your souls shall live. He has been 
willing to give unto the heirs of promise 
strong consolation, even to those who flee 
for refuge to the hope set before them. To 
show us the immutability of his counsel, he 
has confirmed his word by his oath—“ these 
two immutable things in which it was im- 
possible for God to lie.” Amen. 
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THE BELIEVERS’ REST, WITH CONSIDERATIONS SUGGESTED 
BY ITS FUTURITY; 


A SERMON PREACHED 


By the Rev. DAVID KING,” 
Minister of Greyfriars’ Church, Glasgow. 


“ For ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the inheritance which the Lord your 


God giveth you.’ 


Tus forms purt of an appeal addressed to, 
the Israelites in the wilderness, by their 
lawgiver, Moses. He was now about to go 
the way ofall the earth. Long had he led 
this people, and through many scenes. As 
the instrument of God, he had commenced 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage, 
had wrought in their behalf great signs and 
wonders before Pharaoh and his servants, 
had conducted them on dry ground through 
the midst of the Red sea, and superintended 
all their wanderings in the great desert of 
Arabia. Whatever affected their welfare, 
whether it respected their journeyings, or 
differences, or religion, had engaged his 
most earnest solicitude and unwearied ac- 
tivity. But his useful life was now drawing 
to an end. Here we have one of his clos- 
ing addresses to the people of his charge, 
aud the whole strain of the discourse an- 
nounces, that he would soon be withdrawn 
from their sight and society. How inter- 
esting the parting words of such great, sood 
men! Next to one coming from the dead, 
surely such an one going to the dead de- 
mands our considerate attention. The dy- 
ing expostulations of Moses are patiulaly 
affecting on this account, that he had eagerly 
desired and entreuted that he might enter 
the good land and was not permitted. Hay- 
ing brought the people through their 
greatest labours, he wished to bring them 
into their rest. Having shared in their 
woes, he wished to partake of their joys. 
Now, the denial of this request would have 
»yroduced, in a mind less 

oses, (dissatisfaction wit 
stead of this discontent, we see in all the 
address before us, the most entire submis- 
sion to the divine will, and not only so, but 
the warmest zeal for the divine glory. It 
would also have fretted a man less godly 
than Moses, to have looked on his successor, 
i supplanter, who was no relative—who was 
to reap the fruits of what he had sown— 
who was to wear his honours with additional 


’"— Deut. xii. 9. 


glory, and yet diminished toil. But these 
unworth feelings found no place in the 
heart of this leader; on the contrary, he 
employed the last exertion of his influence 
to secure the influence of Joshua, and to 
gain respect for the voice of the son of 
Nun, when his own voice should be silenced 
in the dust. Just hear how he addressed 
him :—“ And Moses called unto Joshua, and 
said unto him in the sight of all Israel, 
Be strong, and of a good courage: for thou 
must go with this people unto the land 
which the Lord hath sworn unto their 
fathers to give them; and thou shalt cause 
them to inherit it. And the Lord, he it is 
that doth go before thee; he will be with 
thee, he will not fail thee, neither forsake 
thee: fear not, neither be dismayed.” Deut. 
xxxi. 7,8. In short, it would have greatly 
lessened the concern of some leaders for their 
people, that another was henceforth to lead 
thein. It has been observed of certain Mon- 
archs, of Charles V. for example, in former 
times, and of Napoleon, in later times, that 
they had great interest in their kingdoms, as 
governed by themselves, but little or none 
as governed by their successors. But it 
was far otherwise with Moses. As Peter 
said, “I will endeavour, that you may be 
able, after my decease, to have these things 
always in remembrance,” so this great law- 
giver endeavoured to secure a remembrance 


_ of those things which it was most important 
‘ to recollect, when he himself should be no 


: longer present to urge them. He followed 
ious than that of , 


God; but, in- ; 


the Israelites in his exhortations and warn- 
ing's to that Canaan to which he was not al- 
lowed to follow them in person, and set before 
them the duties, and dangers, and privileges 
of their future possession, with as much 
vividness as if he had fully expected, per- 
sonaliy to share them. At this very time 
he is expatiating on the happy country from 
which the divine will a excluded him, 
and having occasion to notice some respects 
in which their situation would differ then, 
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from what it was now, he introduces this | 


explanation, “ For ye are not as yet come 
to the rest and to the inheritance, Shich the 
Lord your God giveth you.” I do not 
reckon any apology necessary for applying 
these words spiritually, because Scripture 
has made this application of them already. 
The temporal rest of the Israelites is repre- 
sented in several portions of Scripture, and 
especially in the 4th chapter of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, as an emblem of that heavenly 
rest which awaits all genuine believers. Now, 
my friends, though our text has long ceased 
to hold true in its original acceptation, 
many ages having elapsed since the Jews 
obtained, yea, since they forfeited the pos- 
session of Judea, yet, as applied figuratively, 
and interpreted of the spiritual seed of 
Abraham, the words may still be addressed 
to you with unabated force. Yes, you may 
have commenced the christian course—per- 
haps you have long walked in it; but even 
to the most advanced in the divine life, we 
can still say, “ Ye are not as yet come to 
the rest and to the inheritance which the 
Lord your God giveth you.” In discours- 
ing from these words I shall direct attention, 

I. To that rest which awaits believers; 
and, 

II. To some considerations suggested 
by the fact, that they are not as yet come 
to it. 

We are first, then, to speak of that rest 
which awaits believers; and here I would 
remark, 

Ist, That it is a promised rest. 

2d, That it is a complete rest. 

3d, That it is a rest in the possession of 
an inheritance, and, 

4th, That it is an eternal rest. 

Ist, The rest which awaits believers is 
promised to them. Moses often mentioned 
to the Jews concerning their rest, that the 
Lord had sworn unto their fathers to give 
itthem. And the inspired writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, says, “ Let us fear, 
lest, a promise being left us of entering into 
this rest, any of you should seem to come 
short of it.” All men look forward to 
repose ; even those who delight in action are 
greatly supported under their labours, by 
the anticipation of after quiet. The mar- 
iner who conducts his bark amid the billows, 
agd joys to mark its progress through winds, 

waves, and tides, yet derives vigour to 
handle his tackling from the prospect 


secure haven and a welcome home. The 


of a 


soldier who carries his arms, from pure love 
of his profession, and advances voluntarily to 
the field of battle and of death, is yet strength- 
ened in all his present hardships and dan- 
gers, by fancying himself, at tact. in the 
bosom of a family, whose hearts shall throb, 
and whose eyes shill glisten, at the story of 
his victories. The adventurer, whose am- 
bition withdraws him from his country, yet 
softens the bitterness of his departure by 
the hope of his return ; and when his vessel, 
clearing the coast, stands out for the ocean, 
and the last visible peak of his native land 
is decaying from his view, he soothes the 
rising pang and stems the flowing tear, by 
promising to that clime of his birth, all the 
hie of his Icisure, and all the benefit of 
uis labours. Thus, all men live and toil in 
the expectation of rest, but it is only the 
saint that can give a solid reason for this 
hope that is in him. He alone can plead 
for his confidence, the promise of the living 
God. Others may promise themselves 
coming ease, but they have no security that 
this self-congratulation shall not turn out 
self-delusion. Accordingly, these hopes of 
human origin are frequently disappointed. 
Though the mariner expect the haven, he 
does not always reach it. Often a tempest, 
too great to be resisted, gathers upon his 
bark. At last the storm abates and sun- 
shine returns, and calmness returns, and 
beauty returns—all these return, but not 
the mariner, for caverns many a fathom deep 
have furnished him a tomb. That peace 
also for which the soldier looks, does not 
always come to him. After the eycs of his. 
anxious relatives have failed through long 
looking for his arrival, after they have eagerly 
listened to every sound that might betoken 
his approach, often, alas! is their watching 
succeeded by wecping, when the same 
herald that brings tidings of victory, brings 
also tidings of bereavement. And need I 
tell you, that, times without number, when 
the adventurer has spent his strength in the 
successful acquisition of gain and is just 
about to step into ease, that the call of God 
comes and he steps into his grave? Yes, 
God destroys these hopes of man, but he 
will not destroy hopes of his own making. 
He hath explicitly assured us, that there 
remaineth a rest for the people of God, and 
whosoever shall build his expectation on 
this assurance, shall not be ashamed nor con- 
founded, world without end. In this re- 
spect, the Canaan above is even more sure 
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ven, however, God shall wipe away all tears 
from the eyes. Spiritual and temporal 
evils shall be alike iixcluded from the regions 
of the blessed; You cannot name a single 
malady from which the better Paradise does 
not secure deliverance. Is your constitu- 
tion broken and wasted by disease? Look 
for rest in heaven, for there the inhabitants 
no mote say—-I am sick. Does sin oppress 
you as a body of death? There is no such 
oppression in heaven, for there they stand 
without fault before the throne of God. Is 

our mind racked by many doubts and fears ? 
Heaven gives rest from these, for there 
they enjoy the quietness of assurance for 
ever. We do not as yet know the blessed- 
ness of such repose by possessing it, but we 
may form some conception of its value by 
the sorrows of wanting it. For do not wars 
without, and fightings within, excite us to 
exclaim, oh, that must be a blessed land in 
which this conflict is over, and all rest from 
alltheirlabours! The heavenly rest, however, 
is complete not only in giving relief from all 
miseries, but in giving absolute deliverance 
from them. Evensuch emancipation as the 
Jews did obtain was imperfect. Besides, 
not resting from all evils, they did not rest 
completely from any evils. They escaped 
the Egyptian bondage, yet not wholly from 
bondage, for they continued under a cere- 
monial yoke which they were not able to 
bear. They ceased from their desert-wan- 
derings, yet not entirely from journeying, 
for three times a-year did they go up to 
Jerusalem. They rested from their ware 
with the Hittites, and the Amorites, and 
the Perizzites, and the Hivites ; but after 
all, temporal war oft pursued them to their 
very gates and into their very houses, while 
the enemy of souls fought continually in 
their hearts. In heaven, however, the rest 
shall be as absolute as univérsal. While 
they rest from all evils, they shall rest en- 
tirely from them. There shall be no weak- 
ness from the recent fever, no wounds from 
the accomplished warfare, no bruises from 
the broken fetters. Not a trace shall: re- 
main of all the furrows of sorrow. No, be- 


than wasthe Canaan beneath; forthough God 
swore unto the Jews to ah them Palestine, 
yet he did not secure it to any particular 
gencration of them. Accordingly, we are 
told of Abraham and his immediate descend- 
ants—’* these all died in faith, not having re- 
ceived the promises.” We find Moses also, 
in this book, declaring that God had said 
unto him, “ Thou shalt not go over this 
Jordan ;” whereas, the heavenly rest is pro- 
mised to every generation of the faithful, 
and to every individual of them. Hence, 
though Abraham received not the earth- 
ly inheritance, yet, he did receive the 
celestial kingdom, for it was heaven to 
Lazarus to be in his bosom; and Moses, 
though he might not cross a Jordan of 
water, did safely cross the Jordan of death, 
and hath obtained that recompense unto 
which he showed greater respect than to all 
the treasures of Egypt; for he appeared 
on the mount of transfigaration with Elias 
and the Lord, and now he stands before the 
Lamb, on the mount of the heavenly Zion, 
tuning his glorious harp to the oe of 
that death which Jesus accomplished at 
Jerusalem. Yes, believer, it is the saying 
of a friend who will not, cannot lie, “I go 
to prepare a place for you.” The greatest 
wisdom of man may be turned to foolish- 
ness—armies reckoned invincible may be 
routed and slain—but though heaven and 
earth should pass away, one word of this 
saying cannot pass away: “If ye are 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed and 
heirs according to the promise.” 

2d, The rest which awaits believers is a 
complete rest. 

The Israelites, on their entrance into 
Canaan, rested from many evils. They 
rested from the Egyptian bondage, as God 
said, “I will bring you up out of the afllic- 
tion of Egypt unto the land of the Canaan- 
ites.” They were relieved likewise from 
their wanderings in the desert, and from | 
‘their wars with the idolaters. But still, 

ey, Fepose came short of that which be- 
Revers receive, in that it did not afford re- | 
lief froga all, miseries. After the original 
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BY ITS FUTURITY; 
A Sermon preached by the Rev. Davin Kina.— Concluded. 


$d, [opserve, that the rest which awaits 
believers is a rest in the possession of an in- 
heritance. 

So was the rest of the Israclites in some 
measure. For they were coming to a rest 
and to an inheritance. Yet, looking more 
closely, and speaking more strictly, even 
this inheritance occasioned them trouble. 
Yor with tilling, and sowing, and reaping, 
and defending, it was still in the sweat 
of their faces that they did eat bread, till 
they returned to the ground. And thus, 
every species of property and influence in 
this world brings disquictude to the owner. 
Care is associated with riches, for it is ill 
getting, ill keeping them. Power also can- 
not be exerted without opposition, and op- 
position cannot be encountered without 
anxiety. And so to obtain rest in this 
world, you must lay aside whatever earthl 
enjoyments are worthy of being soaseased. 
Even the labourer, when he takes rest in 
sleep, procures it at great expense, for if, 
during night, he be not working, neither is he 
winning. Throughout those hours in which 
orp ueeP falleth upon him, he is adding 
n 


g to his substance, or his knowledge, 


or to any benefits accompanying his toil. 
Mark then the glorious peculiarity of the 
heavenly rest. It requires no such sur- 
render; it demands of the saints in light 
no sacrifice whatever, but, on the contrary, is 
enjoyed in the possession of all things. To 
find repose there, they need not to part with 
their kingly power or godlike treasures, no, 
nor even with activity itself. While they 
rest from earthly labours, they rest in hea- 
venly exercises. Whether they behold the 
Redeemer’s glory, or listen to his discourse, 
or extol his praises, or bear his commission 
to some distant portion of the universe, 
Voz. ILI.—No. 87. 


their rest during all these varied enjoy- 
ments remains unsullied. You may have 
seen some birds, as they sported in the 
aerial heavens on a summer day, resting 
yet moving on their extended wings, as if 
they floated through space without care or 
effort to themselves. And such is a feeble 
emblem of that perfect facility and unruftled 
composure, with which the just made ‘per. 
fect perform the most exalted services of the 
heavenly sanctuary. In all things their rest 
and their inheritance accompany each other. 

4th, The rest which awaits believers is an 
eternal rest. 

God declared to Abraham, concerning the 
earthly Canaan, “ To thee will I give it and 
to thy seed for ever.” But it is quite mani- 
fest that, though the possession was trang 
mitted to succeeding generations, yet every 
successive race enjoyed it for a very brief 
period ; during the present life only, which 
is even as a vapour that appeareth for a lit- 
tle, and then vanisheth away. And evento 
Abraham's posterity, collectively, it was to 
prove everlasting in a very limited sense, as 
the dispersion of the Jews at this day la~ 
mentably attests. The heavenly rest, how- 
ever, shall be to all believers, and in the 
highest sense, never-ending, Their life is 
bound up in Christ’s eternal life, and because 
he lives, they shall live also. Now this 
eternity of duration distinguishes the saints’ 
rest, not only from that of the Jews in their: 
earthly Canaan, but from all other rests toe 
gether. The rest of the laboureris sweet yen, . 
very sweet, but oh, it is very short! Scarcely 
have his wearied bones recovered str , 
when the night is gone, and the dawning 
day summons him from his slumbers to 
resume his toil. Ifyou point me to a longer 
period, and remin a of the rest of the 


4 


retired adventurer, still I would say, suppos- 
ng him to reach this period, he will soon 
reach those days also, in which he shall say, 


IT have no-plessurciin them, ‘aad these yon 
sor- 


which are not rest, but only tbour an 
“row. In fact, earthly rest, if it be long in- 
dulged, ceases from that very circumstance 
to be rest. Repose, when over-prolonged, 
produces satiety, and ennui, and restlessness ; 
_go that the retired morchant often wishes to 
-yestime his merchandise, and the returned 
soldier to renew his warfare. But these 
features of deeay belong not to the heavenly 
rest. It shall never become less glorious in 
itself, nor less interesting to its possessors. 
What is it like, and whereunto shall I liken 
it? Survey the starry hosts, at the still hour 
of midnight, as they come forth arrayed in 
their garments of light. How far is their 
purity beyond the pollutions of this world, 
and their light beyond its darkness! How 
serenely, how securcly, how gloriously they 
shine! and such is the serenity, such the 
security, such the glory, of that rest which 
remains for the people of God. Nay, the 
image is defective ; for destruction shall reach 
even that ‘exalted canopy, and quench in 
darkness these glorious orbs; but still shall 
the just shine as the brightness of that fir- 
mament, and they that turn many to right- 
eousness as these stars for ever and ever. 
* But I must now proceed to the other 
head of method, and attend, 
HI, To some considerations suggested by 
the fact, that'we are riot yet come to our 
tem. - And this fact requires us, 
s4dat, Fo endure hardships, 
2d, To prize comforts, 
8d; To avoid present resting; and, 
"To be seeking the rest that is to 
“come, ~ a 
"First, then, the fact that we are not yet come 
-¢@ our rest, requires as to endure hardships. 
. The Israelites had now surmounted their 
_ greatest difficulties. They had come from 
wander the Egyptian yoke, which was their 
‘first and greatest movement toward rest, and 
‘they had subsequently undergone much suf- 
_ fering and: privation in their journeying to 
- Palestine.«'. After all this, however, addi- 
. onal barriers remained to be overcome. 
. (heir wandering was not yet closed—Jordan 
‘ras not yet-crossed-—the hostile inhabitants 
“Mere not yet sabdued.:: And just so, believ- 
_s@t,ye -kave-concluded the ‘chief stage 
Gf your journeying; in that ye have relin- 
"“ ™ the-serviee of Satan, and entered! 
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followed up this movement by many suc- 
advancestothe heavenly Zion. But, 


ee 
| after all, part of the way is yet to be trod, 


the ‘Jordan of Aéath ‘has get to be-crossed, 
the enemies that ehviron At have yet to be 
overcome. In these circumstances, how 
foolish were it to expect novexation. When 
fiery trial comes upon us, we are apt to stare 
nd wonder, as if some strange thing had 
happened to us; whereas nothing can be 
less strange in our present situation. What 
can we expect but inconvenience in a desert ; 
what can we look for but darts from an 
enemy? A desert would, in fact, be no 
desert, if it had not fearful wilds and sterile 
wastes, ravenous beasts and doleful crea- 
tures ; and an enemy would be no enemy, 
if he did not hate our good, and seek our 
hurt, and obstruct our march. Endure hard- 
ships, then, as good soldiers of Christ Jesus ; 
be anticipating trials as matters of course. 
If ye be looking for bliss, then tribulation 
will come, not only with its own pain, but 
with all the pangs of blasted hopes; whereas 
difficulties that are fully expected, are half 
destroyed, for this very expectation divests 
them at least of the sting of disappointment. 
Let expectation, however, not only disarm 
sorrows, but let it arm you, by inducing you 
to prepare furthem. Come calamity at what 
time, and in what form it may, let it find 
“hae neither surprised nor defenceless, but 
both expectant and prepared, both waiting 
and warlike; and should your way appear 
at any time impeded even to obstruction, 
and the heavens above you become dark 
even to blackness, and your heart within yeu 
become fearful even to fainting, and you 
be ready to sink under the judgments of 
Providence, then dispel your doubts, and 
reanimate your courage, by asking yourselves 
this question, What can I expect but such 
things now, for I am not yet come to the 
rest and to the inheritance which the Lord 
my God giveth me? a Sl 
"The fact that we are not 
our rest- requires of us, 
2d, To prize present comforts. 
Considering that we are in a desert, it is 
astonishing that we have any measure of 
comfort at all. And yet, blessed be God, our 
mercies are inestimable and innumerable. 


_yet come to 


Look now, I pray you, from one’end of 
tory to the other, and tell me of any other 
séldiers whase wants have begn so Well” ""” 
plied, whode lives have been 80 well er” 
‘whose oft rebellion’ has ‘been ‘so mn 
treated, O'ye doldiets of the trogs. Te 






parted 
> ¥ 
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have been. fernished with 1 
seugs in the howe. of their pilgri 


-pilgrims to Zien.. @h, how often has 
Ged ‘deliverance. for ‘you the most 
umiskely !‘ how often has he, as it. were, 


brought water out of the rock to you, and 
rained down manna from heaven upoa you! 
hew often bas he furnished you a feast of 
fat: things in the wilderness, and prepared 
befere you a table in the very presence of 
your enemies! These mercies are not, in- 
deed, equal to the glories of heaven. No. 
But surely they are remarkable provision in 
a: desert, amazing blessings in an accursed 
world, astonishing delights for persons not 
come to their rest. Be content, therefore, 
with such things as ye have. Instead of 
marvelling at your woes, marvel rather at 
yoar.joys. Neither murmur ye, as some of 
the Israelites also murmured, and were de- 
stroyed of the destroyer. ‘“ For all these 
things,” observes an Apostle, “happened un- 
to them for ensamples ; and they are written 
for‘oxr admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come.” 1 Cor. x. 11. 

Sd; The faet that we are not 
to our rest, requires us to avoi 
resting. 

I have already urged you to value present 
comforts, but now I must guard you against 
overvaluing them. They are excellent aids 
on the way to your inheritance, and cannot 
m this light be too much prized or improved ; 
but oh! they will make a sorry substitute for 
the inheritance itself. That saying of Christ, 
though simple, is terrible—‘ ye have your 
reward”—all the reward you will ever re- 
ceive ; and be assured, my hearers, ye incur 
thie sentenee, if ye exalt temporal delights 
te the first place in your affections. What- 
ever ye prize, as your portion, shall be your 

ortion; and if ye say of this earth, it is my 
en, there shall no other heaven be given 
you. 1 would be the more earnest on this | 
tapic, from: being convinced that, by this | 
‘Testing, many in our own land, and 

own churches, are inconsiderate! 
forfeiting everlasting felicity, They think 
they have: either got, or, at. all events, will 
got their good things:in this life, and there- 

@ it is: they at last: lift up.their eyes in 
helt, being’ in torment: Yea, and: such a 
stage of secarity have many already reached, 
“" * eeaw hear of their danger, and nei- 
dier:shun neg: — Pic jplan tag vie 
palling ‘this: world’s vanity de. not 
Se ae can, witness. the 


et come 
present 


miser-torn from his tressares—they can bes 
hold their own dead buried ont of their 


sight—they can feel the pange of ; 
within their own. Oy CG: SeO aNa 
feel all this, and yet undauntediy aver, “ our 


mountain standeth strong, and we shalt never: 
be: moved.” Bat the more that any are at: 
ease in. Zien, the more strongly would F: 
test uuto them, this is not your’ rest. 
n the bowels of christian compassion, 
warn every one of you, that.a false peace is 
abroud, which is slaying its-thousands, and 
that if ye first make your bed on earth, ye 
shall next make it in hel. By all the worth- 
lessness of things seen and temperal, by all 
the value of cternal felicity, by all the tere 
rors of everlasting destruction, by all these 
things, I beseech you to reckon this world 
a wilderness, and this life a pilgrimage. 
Esteem present mercies as privileges, but oh! 
never, never make them bes pertion, for 
you are “not yct come to. the rest and to the 
inheritance which the Lord your God giveth 
you. 

The faet that we are not yet come 
to our rest, requires us to be seeking the. 
rest which is to come. 

Even though we perceived the worthless- 
ness of this present worhl, that were not 
enough, if we did not seek a better. The 
Israelites seemed always alive to the insuffi- 
ciency of their existing condition, but then 
they erred, and erred fatally, in not advanc-. 
ing, as God required them, to obtain pos. 
session of the better country. So many 
in our own day, when overwhelmed with cala- 
mity, are ready enough to decry this life, 
and to weep and howl for the miseries which 
have come upon them. But what of all this, 
when their acknowledgment of present evil 
is attended with. no desires, no petitions, no 
strivings for that. eternal life which is hid 
with Christ in God. While, then, my bre- 


thren, we look away from things seen and 


teraporal, let us farther set our. afiectious on 
things not seen and eternal, and letas labour, 
as an Apostle says, to. enter. into this rest. 
Oh! why sheuld we net? Is.it.because the — 
rest of heaven is not worth seeking ?. That - 
were a strange opinion. of a promised rest,.2 
complete rest, a.rest.in true riches, an eter-— 
nal rest. Will you: tell me, then, that the 
reat is good, and. that. if ye coukl only ob... 
taia it, ye would forthwith give yourselves 


to. ite aequisition, but that ye are very doubt- 
ful. of success, aad: therefore dispicted for 


exertion, Ohl.c7 * 
ary 
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the Teraelites. They credited the report 
that the land was good, that it was a land 
flowing with milk and honey; but then they 
also entertuined the objection, “ we are not 
able to go up against this people, for they 
are stronger than we.” And thus ye admit 
the goodness of heaven, but argue that in- 
tervening difficulties are numerous and in- 
surmountable. And to whom sware God 
that they should not enter into his rest, but 
to them that believed not: they could not 
enter in, because of unbelief. How loud, 
then, how very loud, the call on us, to be- 
ware lest any man fall after the same exam- 
Pe of unbehef! Andon what can this un- 
relief rest? The inheritance is precious! 
Yes ; but not more so than the precious blood 
of Christ, with which it has been purchased. 
The path is dark and intricate! Yes; but 
God has furnished us with a lamp unto our 
feet, and a light unto our path. Our own 
minds are blinded and wayward! Yes ; but 
God has promised to pour out his Spirit 
upon us, to make known his words unto us. 
But why doubt and debate, when we ought 
to be progressing ? It becomes us even now 
to be prosecuting our heavenward journey. 
When the Israelites were required to ‘are 
the supernatural cloud, which overhung the 


Tabernacle, went from it, and passed on 
before them. And now methinks the hea- 
venly signal is displayed, and doth summons 
us to proceed, What spirit is so cowardly or 


_insensible,as dare to staybehind? All things 


encourage us to advance. A better than 
the earthly Canaan is before us; a greater 
leader than Moses offers to guide us; and the 
millions of the glorified are invoking us, by 
their reward, to imitate theirexample. Ima- 
gine them impending over you, as a great 
cloud of witnesses, and hear their expos- 
tulating appeal, “ Will ye fall where we 
stood ? will ye flee where we fought? will 
ye basely surrender where we gone 
triumphed ? Oh! be not slothful, but fol- 
lowers of us, who, through faith and pa- 
tience, are inheriting the promises.” 

From this discourse, we may infer, 

First, the infatuation of the wicked, who, 
besides not having come to this rest, are 
sedulously shunning it by a contrary course ; 
and, 

Secondly, the happiness of the righteous, 
who, though they have not yet come 
to this rest, are hourly coming to it, and 
whose very bereavements teach not more 
strikingly the vanity of this world, than the 
proximity of a better. 


THE GLORY OF HIS CHURCH, THE DESIGN OF CHRIST'S 
LOVE AND SACRIFICE; 
A SERMON PREACHED 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER TURNER, 
Minister of Gorbals, Glasgow. 





** Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself for it: .. . 


that he might 


present it to himself a glorious Church.”—Evn. v. 25—27. 


* Te position of the words which we have 
read, their obvious intention in the present 
paseage, and certain of the expressions them- 
selves, evidently direct our thoughts to the 
relation subsisting between Christ and his 
Church, as shadowed forth by the earthly 
relation between husband and wife. This 
relation or union is described by various 
baer in the Holy Seriptures—as by that 

fa vine and its branches—a head and the 
members of its body. It is also still fur- 


ther explained by such as teach 
“that Christ, by hie i a velle in the indi- 
“Widual membera of his Church—that they 


eat his flesh, and drink his blood-—that they 


are baptized with the same unction of the 
Holy One, wherewith he, in his humanity, 
was baptized—that they dwell in him, and 
he in eae skad in that wondrous petition 
of the Saviour himself, in reference to the 
members of his spiritual body, “that they may 
all be one; as thou Father art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” 

None of these figures or descriptions is, 
by itself, sufficient to convey to us an ade- 
quate idea of this mutual relation. Each 
one presents us with a different view of the 
subject, the same object examined from dif- 
ferent pointe; but the idea derived even 
from al of them combined, conveys to us 


THE 


= em impression, as leaves us con- 
wineed; that: there is therein 
something which we do not'fully understand. 
The one suggested by our text—especially 
when regarded with reference to the peculiar 
bearing of the «xpressions employed, “ he 
gave himself for !.:s Church,” and “ that he 
might present ti!» iimself”—recalling, as 
it does, such expressions as these, “ Thy 
Maker is thy husband,” and the “ Bride the 
Lamb’s wife,” as applied, in the Book of 
Revelation, to the Church, leads, we doubt 
not, the mind of every Scripture reader 
back to those ancient eastern customs which 
the saered historian describes; especially 
to the history of the patriarch Jacob, who, 
having left his native land, betook him to 
the country of his kinsman Laban, and under 
him served for Rachel, whom he loved. So 
was it with Christ and his Church. For 
her, having been rich, he became poor, took 
upon him the nature of her members, the 
seed of Abraham, and served in obedience 
to the law. He so loved the Church as to 
give himself for it, that he might present it 
to himself a glorious Church. 

The first subject suggested by these 
words, is the love of Christ, as that which 
prompted him to the sacrifice. But it is 
very obvious, that, however strong the aflec- 
tion of any one may be towards its object, 
he must have some special design in view 
in reference to this object, ere he put him- 
self to labour in its behalf; and the strength 
of such affection will be seen both in the 
end designed toward the object, and in the 
means whereby this end isto be accomplished. 
Esau, for example, was the object of Isaac’s 
aifection; and the design of Isaac, on his 
deathbed, was to bless Esau with a nobler 
blessingthan his brother. The children of 
Israel were the objects of the divine favour 
or affection ; and: the design of God, in re- 
ference to these objects of his affection, was 
to raise them above all the other nations of 
the world, to make Jerusalem the queen of 
the whole earth. In like manner, the affec- 
tion of Christ had a special design in view, 
in reference to bis Church: it was, as our 
text informs us, “ that he might present it to 
himself a glorious Church.” The glory, 
therefore, of Ais Church, as the design which 
Christ had in view, is the second thing 
which demands our attention in the passage 


Christ towards his. 


Ghurch. We are not-at present! tovinguire 
concerning the denth—that may be consid 
ered indirectly uader our. second head—bet 
into the nature of Christ’s love. Now,though 
it be true that this was really divine love, 
the very love of the Godhead exercised even 
from eternity, when, in the unsearchable 
councils, it was determined that the forcseen 
destruction of myriads of the human race 


' should be prevented, and a Church, chosen 
| according to the dictates of infinite wisdom, 
should be rescued, and made holy, and glo- 
. rified for ever; yet, since to us, Christ in his 
' human nature is, in all respects, a living and 


‘embodied revelation of the unseen God, 
-the express image of his person, the 
‘means whercby alone we can approximate 
| to a certain knowledze of his charaeter and 
l attributes ; since, whosoever has seen him, 
has seen the Father, and consequently has 
seen himself also in reference to his eternal 
state, as he was before he assumed the na- 
ture of man (as far as it is intended that any 
revelation of him should be made); it is 
from his person, as bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh, that we are to gather our 
instruction as to the character whether of 
the Fatheror of the Sen, And while we thus 
study the nature of that love which glowed 
in the breast of Christ towards his Church, 
we will be freed from many of the difficulties 
which necessarily attach to the subject, 
when we would look tmmediately into the 
character of the unseurchable God. If, for 
Instance, a question occur to us, in reference 
to the particular love of Christ towards his 
Church, as distinguished from that gencral 
love in which all his creatures share, and 
our minds are sorely perplexed in endea- 
vouring to perceive how itis, thata Being of 
infinite wisdom and infinite power should 
still be said to cherish emotions of love and 
pity towards those whom his justice has de- 
termined to jeave for ever in the pit which 
they are digginy for their own destruction ; 
then, if we had but wisdom enough to satisfy 
ourselves with satisfactory evidence simply © 
of the fact, it would be sufficient to turn to 
the history of our Savionr, and to perceive 
Him in whom dwelt the fulness of the wis» 
dom and knowledge of the Godhead, acting» 
towards all, as from the dictates of purest _ 
love and pity—keeping intimate company 
even from the beginning with him who, he 
knew, should betray him, selecting him to 
an office of trust, and, just when about to 
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a world already accursed—even then fore- 
merece him of his danger, though he knew 
full well that he was destined to a fate, in 
comparison with which it were better that 
he had never been born. Or to see him pity- 
ing, even unto tears, the approaching fate 
_. the holy city, weeping over the destruc- 
tion of those whom his justice determined 
him to destroy. In these examples you 
eive the exercise of human feelings and 
deep emotion; but they were the feelings 
and the emotions of Him who was the ex- 
press image of God, and, therefore, they 
are to us just the expression of God's char- 
acter, made known through the channel of 
human conduct and sympatlies—attributes 
of the divine nature of which we could not 
form any distinct conception, till they were 
thus Jet down to the level of our minds, by 
being exhibited after the mode of our own 
feelings and emotions. There still, notwith- 
standing all this, may remain a difficulty as 
to the manner of the thing,—the ubsolute 
reconcileableness of those apparently dis- 
cordant attributes of the divine adminis- 
tration—the willingness to save, with the 
ultimate and everlasting ruin. This diffi- 
culty must be removed or lessened by 
other distinct considerations ; but, as to the 
fact itself, who that in faith has seen Jesus 
weeping and lamenting over the coming 
ruin of Jerusalem, which, for her sins, even 
he had himself condemned, can ever doubt 
that there is truth in that gracious declara- 
tion, that Goi willeth not that any should 
perish, but willeth that all should be saved? 
, The common feeling, however, with 
which Christ views all mankind, including 
his Church considered merely as such, is 
rather that of general bencvolence than of 
Jove. There could be nothing of compla- 
cency therein—nothing of that feeling which 
the beautiful, or the virtuous, or the amiable, 
in general, excites. There might be, as 
it were, the yearuings ofa fatherh affection 
over a rebellious and wicked child; but, 
besides this, there could be none of those 
 ogerrian complacent emotions with which, 
addition to the merely instinctive, pater- 
nal feeling, the delighted parent views a 
child that is virtuous and There 
could be nothing of this kind ; forthe Church, 
in herself, and all mankind besides, when 
viewed by the Son from the d of eter- 
nity, as in the state to which all should re- 
“duce themselves, instead of exhibiting any 
quality that might be loved, exhibited a 
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the appearance of a race individually and 
wholly polluted with the abominable thing 
which God hates. 

But this mere feeling of benevolence, it is 
very obvious, does not at all correspond with 
that love to his Church which is ascribed to 
Christ. There is positive complacency there 
—there is the expression ofa felt delight —an 
amount of divine affection pouring itself 
forth through the channels of human feelings 
and sympathies, which the language of man is 
felt unable to utter. The peculiar expres- 
sions of every great and endearing relation 
of human life are all combined, and thus 
combined, are felt to be inadequate. The 
feelings of the mighty monarch towards his 
subjects—the heroic feelings of the con- 
queror towards those whom he rescues from 
oppression—the feelings of the father, the 
husband, the brother, and the friend, are all 
ascribed to Christ in reference to his Charch. 
And, indeed, though no other passage in 
the Scriptures had been given us, descriptive 
of this love, even that in our text would have 
shown that it was something immeasurably 
greater than the mere common feeling of 
benevolence: “ Christ loved his Church, and 
gave himself for it, that he might present it 
to himself a glorious Church.” Where then 
was the difference which excited such di- 
versity of sentiment in the same divine 
breast? God only knoweth. The cause 
lieth in the unfathomable secrets of the 
councils of the Eternal, shrouded in a mys- 
tery which man cannot comprehend. It 
wis not that the future members of the 
Church exhibited in themselves any thing 
of virtuous or amiable attraction, for the 
whole race alike exhibited an undistinguish- 
ed mass of depravity, or distinguished only 
by deeper stains ofa common pollution; nor 
that in themselves they exhibited any symp- 
toms even of possible regeneration, for all 
alike were dead in trespasses and sins. This 
only we know—and that even from the cha~ 
racter of God himself—that the whole proce- 
dure was the result of infinite wisdom; an 
act, indeed, of the sovereignty of Him who 
gives no account of his doings, but still a 
sovereignty guided, not by cuprice, but noe- 
cessarily by omniscience and perfect wisdom. 
This should satisfy our minds, for the case 
stands simply thus—that in the depths of a 
dark abyss necessarily and infinitely beyond 
the reach of man—beyond the reach of any 
created being to explore—a series of trans- 
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sults of which are seen upon this earth and 
before the face of man, encompassing him 
around and crossing his path, and again 
stretching off into the unfathomable abyss 
of the future eternity. But this is man’s con- 
solation, that in that unknown region where 
the plan of the everlasting universe with its 
unnumbered successive changes was laid, 
and the first impulses given to them all, 
nothing was designed, and nothing done, 
but by a Being of infinite wisdom, to whom 
the end was present even from the begin- 
ning, 

Now, if this shall satisfy us as to the first 
or ultimate point, then we shall have ma- 
terials in the Word of God, and even in 
our text, with which a solution of the rest 
may be effected. For now we have no longer 
to pry into an unfathomable mystery; we 
have facts whereon to rest ourselves. We 
may proceed softly according to God's 
councils, though we cannot explain the 
reasons of these councils. The love of 
Christ being fixed (though we know not 
how) upon his Church, we can perceive how 
it now partakes of the character of compla- 
cent love—we can perceive how he should 
be satisfied when he saw of the travail of his 
soul. Not that even yet there was any thing 
innately amiable in that Church. In her- 
self she was still polluted and inzlorious ; 
but the time was now to eome, and it was 
present to the eye of Christ, when that 
Church, regenerated, should be presented 
to himself, fresh and lovely with the dew 
of youth, and adorned with the beauty of 
holiness, The eye of the Omniscient One, 
as he glanced over the whole serics of her 
destinies, passed by the season of her un- 
holy state, her depravity, and pollutions, 
and apostasy, as things which at last should 
nowhere be found, being about to be wash- 
ed away by his own blood, and blotted for 
ever from the book of his Father's remem- 
brance. And it rested with complacency 
and delight upon her in her glorified state, 
beaming with the reflected rays of his own 
divine effulgence, as her eternal, unchange- 
able, yet ever increasing condition. He 
loved her witb a divine love ; for now, after 
& momentary eclipse, she had regained a 
heavenly lustre, and exhibited in the face of 
the whole creation, a glorious image of his 
own moral perfection. He loved her with 
deep buman affection, for now she present- 
ed all that was attractive in 
natuse, and her recovered glory, and his 
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own interests as man, were for ever ynited ; _ 
for the achievement of her redemption was 
the means of his own exaltation, as mediator, 
to the throne of the whole universe. 

We stated a little ago, that, however 
strong the affection of any one may be to- 
wards its object, it must have some special 
design in view in reference to this object, 
ere he put himself to labour in its behalf. 
Now, the love of Christ has this peculiarity 
—that the very design which he had in 
view in reference to his Church, that for 
the accomplishment of which he put himn- 
self to labour in her behalf, is the very thing 
which rendered her to hitn an object of com- 
placent attection. His, therefore, was a 
generous, self-originating love. He labour- 
ed to make his Church worthy of his affec- 
tion. He was smitten and afflicted, despis- 
ed of men, forsaken of God, and crucified 
unto death—all that his Church might be 
cleansed of her pollution, and be deserving 
of his love. He loved her, at the first, for 
reasons which mortal man cannot know, 
even because so it seemed good in his sight : 
but this love prompted him to a design 
which put her in such a condition that he 
shoul Jove her with another love, which 
man can fully comprehend, 

Now, this last is that which we proposed, 
secondly, to contemplate—the een of 
Christ in referenee to his Chureh—the end 
for which he purchased hereven with his own 
blood, viz., that he might present her to 
himgelf'a glorious Church. And though we 
cannot, in our present state, form any dis- 
tinct conception of that glory which remains 
hereafter to be revealed, yet, from dependent 
circumstances, and from actual descriptions 
given in the sacred records, we may form a 
gencral idea of the overpowering greatness 
of that glory to which she is destined. But, 
before proceeding to the consideration of 
these, let this be distinctly remembered, 
that that which forms the very basis of all 
her other glory is her purity and holiness. 
This is that, without which she could not 
have appeared among the companies of une 
fallen spirits, or in the presence of Him who 
cannot ook upon sin but with abhorrence— 
that which renders her capable of ahah 
ing happiness, and in which her happiness. 
shall consist-——that, without which her glory 
could not by possibility have been obtained, 
and which, therefore, was the end of Christ's 
death; for he gave himself for the Charch, 
that he might sanctify and cleanse it, in 


cader thet he might: present it to himself 
a-glorious Charch : and, therefore, let every 
one who considers himself a member of the 
Shurch militant: on earth, and hopes to be a 
sharer of the glory of the Charch triumphant 
in heaven, purify himself from all iniquity. 
To perceive aright the subject before us, 
we should conceive the Church already 
sanctified and purified, and about to be pre- 
sented to Christ. We should conceive it 
as already glorified ; for it was thus con- 
templated by Christ himself when he set 
himeelf to work out ils redemption, even as 
every wiee vin contemplates the eud of 
his underivting, cre he sets himself to fur 
ther iis execution. But even betore pro- 
ceeding to any direct contemplation of this, 
our minis may gather sufficient evidence, 
though uot of the kind, yet of the greatness 
of that glory, from the knowledge of the 
preparation and the cost of its purchase. 
or althouch there may be dependent up- 
on the atonement of Christ, effects infinitely 
greater and more numerous than we can 
even conceive, thongh we know that by it 
all things were reconciled, whether they be 
ia heaven or in earth, yet we learn from 
Scripture, that its direct and immediate 
effect was just the redemption of the Church, 
The sacrifice, therefore, of Christ, was the 
cost of this purchase, and thus, whatever 
was preparatory to his appearance and 
atonement on this curth, was also prepara- 
tory for the future glory of the Church, 
This comprehends nothing less than the 
whole previous dispensations of God—his 
first institutions—the heavenly communi- 
cations in the Patriarchal age, in so far as 
they had reference to the coming of the 
Messiah—the whole Jewish system, with 
all its curiously adapted and prospective 
rites—all of these were but successive 
steps whereby the Church should ascend to 
the throne of her glory, or rather the sepa- 
‘rato parts of a mighty system whose con- 
necting point was the Redeemer, whose 
result was the Church’s exaltation, And, 
above all, it was for this that the Son of 
God gave even himself, for this that the 
mightiest of all beings veiled his divine 
glory. became poor, ussuming the weakest 
form: of man, and offered himself a sacrifice 
‘tohis Father, If this was an act of humi- 
ation implying a greater degree of positive 
“condescension, a sacrifice the value of which 
was infinitely more than if a universe of 
“oreated beings had been utterly destroyed ; 
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then how great must:be that amountof: 
for which this: was undertaken, for \ 
‘such preparations were made, and such hu- 
' miliation submitted to! 
Moreover, since the present state of. the 
' Church is preparatory to its future state, 
‘the care of Almighty God towards either 
individuals, or the Church universal in this 
world, and also its present glory, lead us to 
anticipate the greatness of the future glory. 
Now, in reference even to its present 
state, thus suith the Lord, “ Blessed is the 
inan that walketh not in the counscl of the 
ungodly: he shall be hke a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season: his leaf shall not 
“wither; and whatsoever he doeth, it shall 
prosper.” “ The Lord is their shepherd, they 
shall not want. He maketh them to lie 
down in green pastures: he leadeth them 
beside the still waters.” “ The king’s 
daughter,” says the Psalmist, in reference 
to the Charch, “is all glorious within: her 
Clothing is of wrought gold.” “ As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so i 
the Lord round about his people, from hence- 
forth, even for ever.” Thy Redeemer is 
the Holy One of Israel; the God of the 
whole earth shall he be called: with ever- 
lasting kindness will I have merev on thee, 
saith the Lord. No weapon that is formed 
against thee shall prosper.” Avain, saith 
God of his Church, speaking by the mouth 
of his servant Isaiah; “ A vineyard of red 
wine, I the Lord do keep it: { will water 
it every moment; lest any hurt it, I will 
keep it night and day.” Of these descrip. 
tions some apply to the Church under the 
Jewish preparatory dispensation. ‘* There 
is a river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God, the holy place of the 
tabernacle of the Most High. God is in the 
midst of her, she shall not be moved ; God 
shall help her: the Lord of Hosts is with us. 
This God is our God for ever and ever.” 
And we know that, in their sacred dedica- 
tory ministrations in the temple, “ the 
cloud filled the house of the Lord, so that 
the priests could not stand to minister, because 
of the cloud; for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house.” Yet was that ever 
as nothing in comparison with the ‘of 
the full christian dispensation. “ For even 
that which was made glorious had: ne glory 
in this respect, by reason. of the glory: that 
excelleth: for if that which: wasdone away 
‘was-gioriqus, much more that which remain 
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eth is glorious.” Now, if all this be done those that have died in all generations, and, 
for the Church, still in her state of tribula- from hell, the spirits of the accursed, This 
tion—if God be now her God crowning her is now the time of her presenting. The 
with honour, dwelling in the midst of her, eyes of every glorious spirit in the universe 
causing all things to work together for her are bent intensely on the scene, anxious to 
good, though she be yet in that state in - know the final result of that greatest of all 
which she was to have only persecution ;— | events in the history of the creation—the 
if even now, when her members are sanctifi- ! mystery of those things which they had 
ed only in part, and she lives but in faith, | desired to look into—the incarnation and 


looking to those things which eye cannot 
see, the angels of heaven are all ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister unto her meme , 
bers—how great shall be their glory when 
raised to their exalted state, and made to sit 
tovether in heavenly places in Christ, when 
they inherit that whieh is promised as joint- 
heirs with him who possesseth all things, and 
when “the riches of the glory of his mystery” 
shall be poured out upon them! = If already 
they enjoy the fellowship of God, having 
communion with the Father of their spirits, 
and are already come to an innumerable 
company of angels, how great shall be their 
glory when they shall have received the | 
glory which the Father gave unto the Son, - 
and the crown of righteousness, and the ex-— 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, and are 
set down upon the throne with Jesus who | 
overcame | | 

But in order to approximate to distinct- 
ness of idea upon this subject, let us separ- 
ate our thoughts; and, being now somewhat 
prepared by our consideration of the mighty 
arrangements which were made, and our 
general idea of the gloriousness to be re- 
vealed, let us, considering the Church as 
one collected body redeemed by Christ 
himself, in order that she might be pre- | 
sented to him, contemplate, first of all, 
the time and manner of her presenting. 

The time of her presenting is immedi- | 


death of the Son of God. The earth is 
crowded with all who ever trod thereon. 
The vast coneave of heaven is crowded all 


‘around with innumerable angels, anxious 


spectators; and Christ in human nature, 


in form as a man, shall ascend the great 


white throne, And now begins the ex 
ceeding glory of the Church. He has sent 
lis angels to collect his elect from the four 


-winds of heaven; he has sounded the 


trump of God and assembled the universe 
to the seene—and now in presence of them 
all he has ascended the age to confess 
his Church before his Father and his holy 
angels. Already its members were equal 
to these angels, for their souls were puritied 
even to the likeness of Christ himself, and 
their bodies, when they started from the 
slumber of the grave, were incorruptible, 
glorious and spiritual. Their nature was 
the same as his who fills the throne of 
God. But now they are selected from ali 
the universe besides, as those whom the 
eternal God delighteth to honour; and from 
the throne of God, in presence of all, amidst 
the silence of universal being, be proclaims, 
“ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you.”——-This is the 
marriage of the Lamb. And now the 
silence shall be broken—the admiration of 
those innumerable angels shall burst forth 
and fill the universe, “as the voice of many 


ately after the number of her sanctified , waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
members is completed—when all whom the | ings, saying, Hallelujah, for the Lord God 
Father has given to Christ shall have been | omnipotent reigneth. Letus be glad and 
added to his Church. This is none other | rejoice and give honour to him; for the 
than the great day of general judgment; marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife 
for Christ who, as to his bodily presence, | hath made herself ready.” 

has long been absent from his suffering} It requires not, nay it forbids any re- 
Church, shal] again descend to the scene of! marks, to make you perceive how glorious 
her bondage, and claim as his own, his costly | is this presentation of the redeemed Church, 
purcbuse. And with him and his thousand | This world affords nothing with which it may 
angels shall come the sanctified spirits of be even most remotely compared. Kings 
all the successive generations of his saints. | of the earth have exhausted the wealth of 
And now the mystery of God is about to be . empires to mark some day of their festivity, | 
revealed, and the trum of God shall. i nations have been summoned to 
sound, and at that sound shall arise, from | adorn and witness the scene. ll this may 
the earth and fiom the sea, the bodies of all | have been done to glorify those whom kings 
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woold: honoer;. bat here be whe would We have already stated) 
‘ponear his Churely is the: King of kings, eltief ' glory consists in her purity, and tes 
hom the universe obays: The spectators of her reffecting the:glory of the moral i 
the-scene ase not assembled nations-of mor- of God. Christ first purified ber 
tal men, but the natiens and princes of hea- washing of his own blood, by the washing: af 
van—thrones, and. dominions, and. powers, water by the Word, and adorned her with 
seraphim and cberubim, the angels of the the glory of his own imputed righteousness, 
Leed of hosts. Amd the crowded theatre of and sanctified her throughout by the effi- 
tia seene- is not the work of mortal hands, cacy of his own Spirit. But we have not 
gut:this earth, the work of God, surmounded. time now to illustrate the varioue particulars. 
py the crowded infinite expanse of these-en- in. which her glesy consists. To one ouly 
“ring heavens. we may aneey advert, but one: which 1s. 
The. Church being thus presented by delightful to the contemplation of every 
CGhaist to himself, shall forthwith, ere she Christian, as it is to the angels of God, who 
leave that earth which had been the seene rejoice over the repentance of every sinner, 
of her tribulations, and ascend im glory to viz., That the Church shall be glorious in 
the heaven of heawens, exhibit one act numbers. 
of mighty triumph. Not only shall she be _It is no doubt the truth of Seripture, that 
aequitted from the charge preferred by her the gate which leadeth to the way towards 
eat secuser, but, being acquitted, and heaven is strait, and few comparatively 
moured with great glory, as we have enter in thereat. And our own observa- 
seen, she shall proceed to judge that world tion, being furnished from these same Scrip- 
which had persecuted her. “ Know ye not — with tests whereby to judge, corro- 
that. the saints shall judge the world?” The borates the melaneholy statement. If we 
law was given at first through the ministra- look back te the ages that are past, sins and 
tien of angels; but the judgment of those (udgments meet our eye on every hand— 
"exe the breakers of that law, is a world sunk in darkest ignorance and 
~ iy part, to redeemed men. But wickedness, and even that one nation 
these are but the beginning of her glory; where alone light shone in the midst of the 
aad though we cannot now conceive the darkness, reflecting but few and scattered 
gloriousness of those things which God has rays of that glory which testifies the heirs of 
reserved for her throughout eternity, yet heaven.. Or if we look around us to the 
mmay we gather from Seripture some idea of present state of the nations, there, first 
her state. Her members are kings and of all, meet our eye,. as oceupying be. 
priests. unto God; they are crowned with yond comparison the great proportion of 
erowns of glory which fade not away, and this world, those desolate lands. where, 
have palms in their hands. They are like even in external profession, Christianity 
to Christ himself. They walk with Christ ‘the only mcans of human redemption) is 
clothed in white raiment. They. sit with itterly unknown, or known only under the 
Christ upon his throne. They dwell in the most corrupt forms. Pagan idolatry, Ma- 
holy Jerusalem, bearing the glory of:God. ‘1ometan imposture, and Papal superstition, 
They have a right to the tree of life. They ‘tamd prominently forth, and overshadow 
are before the throne of God and serve him hat remains of Christianity pure even in 
day and night in his temple: and he that _rofession. And, though to this last alone 
‘sitteth on his throne shall dwellamong them, we confine our attention, what errors are 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst. apparent! what wickedness practised! So- 
any more; neither shall the sun light on that even besides that ungod!iicas of which 
. them, mor any heat, for the Lamb which is the laws of man can take no. account, but 
' inthe midet of the throne shall feed them, which, nevertheless, ensures the severity of 
and shall lead them unto fountains of living future retribution, there is a flood: of crimes 
waters: and God shall wipe away all tears destructive of Society, which the firmest- 
from their eyes.” barriers of human legislature cannot. represe, 
Such then is the gloriaus presenting o Of all our race, those who profess Chris-. 
thut Church which Christ redeemed amc tianity are but very few. But-even of these 
himself, for this special purpose, few who profess Christianity, those; whe- 


we should yet consider the peculiar aera spirit and. its power are: bur. a. 
gery of the Church herself. under” ittle fleck. oe | | 
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| ; | oftruth has never | but of this -we can only now : ; 7 
at any time left himself without a witmess; | whileoncarth, in ber imperfect preparstony 
the gates of hell never can prevail against form, she manifested to the principakitaes 
his Church. Even in the darkest periods and powers of heaven the manifold wisdem 
ef her history, there existed many hidden of God; much more in her lete -aad 
aparks.of that heavenly fire—hundreds who, glorious state shall she manifest the. riches 
in the time of apparently universal apostasy, of his manifold wisdom. | 
had not bent he Gace to Baal—thousands After the contemplation of these things, 
who, in time of fiery persecution, resisted let me entreat each one to pause, and 
unto blood, and counted not their lives dear seriously to examine the state of his own 
unto them; besides the thousands more in breast. When you think of the disin- 
peaceful days whose unobtrusive piety found terested, self-originating, profound love ef 
no historian (v record it. When youthink Christ, manifested by so overwhelming a 
of the thousands of the past generations of sacrifice, are you conscious of a correapand- 
the saints, who have successively, since the ing gratitude within? The question is to 
world began, been continually passing from you of infinite importance, and let: each 
this earth to join the collecting nuinbers of now answer it in the silence of his own 
the Church in heuven—and chiefly when heart, as in the sight of God. 3 
you look forward to the glorious prospect = And now, if you have resolved the ques- 
which prophecy spreads out before us, to tion in your own hearts, each one foe Lint 
the eye of faith, when the Spirit shall be self, you have, by an act of your own con- 
poured out upon the heathen, and nations sciousness, divided yourselves, and God at 
shall be born in a day—you may sec the this moment knoweth it, into two distinct 
wilderness and the solitary place become classes, for many, we trust, have been enabled 
glad, and the desert blossoming abundantly already to answer, “ Lord, thou knowest al] 
as the rose, and rejoicing even with joy and things, thou knowest that I love thee ;” but 
singing—the kingdoms of the earth become others dare not say that they arc conscious 
the kingdoms of our God and his anointed of any such feeling. Now, in reference to 
—the whole earth one glorious temple of | the latter: if ye have never at any time felt 
holy worshippers, and incense and a pure ; the glow of gratitude excited by the cen- 
offering ascending from the rising to the templation of the character, and especially 
setting of thesun. When you contemplate of the love of Christ; if you have never 
these things, you perceive that Christianity felt the warmth of that love by which faith 
has scareely yet begun to operate—that her works, prompting you to purify yourselves 
triumphs, mighty though they have been for the practice of aliens: then listen only 
have been but as a gathering of the first. to the voice of your own conscience, and it 
fruits—a stream, as yet, which endeth in an will tell you how hard your heart is, how de- 
ocean—the dawnings only of a glorious praved are your affections, how awfully dead 
day. And, therefore, you may well perccive in trespasses and sins. For here is an ex- 
how they shall indeed be many, who shall hibition of disinterested love, the most 
come from the “east and from the west,” overpowering that God himself could make 
“out of every kindred, and tongue, and —the Son of God descending to this earth, 
people, and nation,”. and “the number of having veiled his Godhead and become poor, . 
them ten thousand times ten thousand, and and by the sacrifice of his own human life’ 
thousands of thousands, a multitude which which as man he IJoved, just as any one loves 
none can number.” ‘This is that glorious life, and amidst agonies and horrors under 
Church which Christ shall confess be- which his humanity shrunk, making atone- 
fore his Father, and present without spot or mentforthe world. And now having wrought 
blemish to himself. out deliverance, he is offering forgiveness 

The station of the Church, in the seale and salvation to you and to all; and, that 
of being—all whose members are kings and your heart may be moved, he tells you of 
priests to, nay, joint-heirs with, and brethren what he relinquished, and all the torture and 
of, Him who is Lord of lords and King of tears which it cost him, and of the future 
the whole universc—and her design in re- glory which he has laid up for all that love 
ference to the intelligent creation as the fim, al! of which may be yours, if you will. 
body of Christ, the fulness of Him who You know that this is a being who deserves 
fideth all in all, might now be adyerted tos; the paramount affections of your heart, and, 
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therefore, your own conscience tells you 
distinctly, that your heart is somehow dead 
in sin, Nay, every faculty of your soul con- 
demns you. Imagination tells you that she 
cannot fancy a being so deserving of your 
admiration and love. Reason corroborates 
her verdict. Memory tells you of the waste 
of affection which you have lavished on in- 
ferior earthly objects. Your whole soul 
testifies against itself that it is in a state 
of ruin, with disordered faculties, misplaced 
affections, spiritually dead to God and holi- 
ness. In such a state you have no part in 
the future glory of the Church. Your own 
heart tells you so. For just as that glory 
and honour are great which await the follow- 
ers of Christ, so certain and so great are the 
dishonour, and anguish, and destruction, 
which await all in that very state in which 
you are, And just as the love and conde- 
scension of Christ were great beyond all 
comparison, so great will be the indignation 
of despised affection with which he will visit 
all who refuse to listen and obey. He has 
himself declared, that he will trample them 
in his fury, and mock when their re com- 
eth. But still that condition may be revers- 
ed if you are willing. He has not yet 
assumed the seat of judgment. He sits on 
the throne of mercy. He yet waits to be 
gracious. He yet offers, nay, implores you, 
by all that he did and suffered, to enter in- 
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to friendship with him—that ye also may be 
partakers of his glory. | 

Lastly. To those who are conscious of a 
corresponding gratitude, sincere, though it 
may be disproportionably feeble, I would say, 
the future glory of the Church is yours. He 
who has begun the good work, will assuredly 
carry iton. He who has implanted the seed 
of genuine faith, will water and cherish it by 
his Spirit, till the day of his appearing. For 
you Christ died. He saw you from afar, 
even from the depths of eternity, and on 
you he set hislove. And poor though you 
tnay be, or groaning under the remains of a 
corrupt nature, yet rejoice, and by faith 
resist and persevere. You are come to 
the innumerable company of angels, who 
minister to you unseen, and with joy you 
shall hear the sound of the last trump, and 
shall arise to glory and immortality, and be 
presented faultless before the assembled 
universe. You shall judge the world, 
walk with Christ in the new Jerusalem, 
and sit upon his throne among that bless- 
ed multitude which none can number; 
and, therefore, already unite your song with 
that of your ransomed brethren in heaven, 
who have gone thither before you, saying, 
* Unto Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood—to Him be 
glory and dominion, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 
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* Faith is—the evidence of things not seen.”—HeEBREws xi. 1. 


Re tra1on, that it may be either acceptable 
to God or profitable to man, must have 
truth for its basis, must be founded on 
known and ascertained facts, must cor- 
respond, on the one hand, with the real 
character and dispensations of God, and, on 
the other, with the actual moral condition 
and prospects of man. But as the truth on 
these important points can be known only 
by revelation, fazth in the divine testimony, 
that is, a firm persuasion and cordial recep- 
tion of the truth divinely communicated to 
us, is essential to the existence of genuine 
religion; for truth, however clearly an- 
nounced, can produce no salutary effect, if 
it be not believed. Accordingly, both in 
the Old and New Testaments, faith is con- 
tinually represented as the grand character- 
istic peculiarity of the ee servants of 
God, at once distinguishing them from the 
world, and uniting them with one another. 
As exercised by the individual believer, it 
establishes the authority of the truth in his 
heart, and, by its influence on his whole 
character and conduct, marks him out as a 
child of God. As pervading the Church in 
all its members, and in all periods of time, 
it communicates a unity and consistency of 
character to the whole household of faith, 
and exhibits true religion as one and the 
same thing, under all the various dispensa- 
tions of divine providence, and changing 
scenes of human probation. It forms a 
connecting bond between the servants of 
the same master, however remote from cach 
other in the circumstances of time and 
place, and presents them to our contempla- 
tion as one family, resembling in character, 
united in interest, alike governed by the 
will, and aiming at the glory of their com- 
mon Father. The energy and consistency 


that which renders the conduct of eminent 
believers, in any one age, a suitabléand ani- 
mating example for guiding and stimulating 
the efforts of their brethren in all after ages. 
The faith of which the Apostle speaks in 
the chapter before us is that which divimes 
have called saving or justifying faith, as 
is evident from the whole tenor of the 
epistle, which every-where treats of the 
“great salvation,” and is professedly de-. 
signed to commend the author of it to the 
confidence and affection of the Hebrews ; 
and particularly from the last verse of the 
preceding chapter: “ We are not of them 
that draw back unto perdition, but of them 
that believe to the saving of the soul.” But 
while speaking of the faith that accompanics 
salvation, he speaks with a special reference 
to its sanctifying influence, his design be- 
ing to illustrate its energy as the principle 
of all holy obedience. The view he takes 
of it corresponds with that taken by the 
apostle James, in the 2d chapter of his 
epistle ; for as there, in opposition to that 
faith which is “without works,” and is “ dead 
being alone,” St. James shows that genuine 
faith evinces its vitality by its fruits, so 
here St. Paul declares its efficacy as the 
principle that has ever sustained and ani- 
mated the servants of the Lord in their 
labours of love, and in their patience of 
hope, amid efforts the most heroic, and suf- 
ferings the most excruciating. 7 
If, then, you ask, Wiad, in this general 
view of its nature, ts the onsecT on which 
Satth ts exercised? Lanswer, truth divinely 
revealed. It rests not on the conjectures 
of human sagacity, the conclusions of hu- 
man reasons, the opinions or testimony of 
fallible men, but on the word of the living 
God. And the * * ae ai 
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God has been pieased to make of his cha- 
racter and will, of the way of salvation and 
the path of duty, of the designs of provi- 
dence and the ultimate results of human 
actions, are objects of faith, for they are all 
stamped with divine authority, and we are 
required to receive them all as coming from 
God. But, above all, the conspicuous and 
appropriate object of saving faith, as com- 
prising the essence, and, as it were, concen- 
trating in itself all the converging rays of 
divine revelation, is the doctrine of the 
Saviour—that ‘ God is in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world to himself, not imputing to 
men their trespaeses.” This glorious truth 
has from the beginning formed the grand 
sulject of the divine testimony, and the re- 
ception of this on the part of man is the 
reat means of salvation. This is the sub- 
stance of that gospel, of which it is said, 
“He that believeth shall be saved, and he 
that believeth not shall be damned.” 

Here we may remark, that as faith must 
have revealed truth for its basis, it does not 
consist in believing, that Z personally am 
one of God’s elect, or am of the number of 
the saved, or am a belicver, for these are 
propositions nowhere found in Scripture ; 
but it consists in believing, what the Scrip- 
tures declare of Christ—that he is al- 
mighty to save, and no less willing than 
ible, and that all who believe in him shall 
be saved. Faith, I say, relates not to the 
state of my soul individually, but to the 
truth revealed conceruing Christ. As for 
the proposition, that I individually am ina 
state of salvation, this is not the direct ob- 
ject of faith, but an inference resting on the 
evidence of my possessing the principle; 
which evidence, again, is found in the fruits 
of faith, whether more immediate or more 
remote, whether consisting in the peace and 
love it diffuses over the soul, or in the 
patience and good works it gives rise to in 
the life, 

If you next ask, what are the actings of 
Jjaith as an internal principle? I answer, 
these correspond with the nature of the 
several truths set before it. 
divines have maintained, that faith consists 
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sistless power, spotless purity and unchang- 
ing veracity, receives the -warning with re- 
verential awe, and trembles in anticipation 
of its accomplishment. Does he address 
us In the language of promise? Faith re- 
cognises his condescension and love, and 
confidently looks forward to the enjoyment 
of the promised blessing. Does the Word 
declure, that “all have sinned,” and that 
“the whole world is guilty ?” Faith applies 
the declaration to ourselves, and awakens 
conviction of sin and sense of guilt. Does 
it declare, that “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him ‘should not 
perish, but have everlasting life?” Faith 
discerns the greatness of the gift, and 
awakens at once desire and hope. It cone 
sists espectally in trusting in the Saviour; 
and the evidence of its reality is found in 
the patience and obedience to which it 
gives rise. 

If you ask, what ts the origin of faith? 1 
answer, its origin is divine, and it is the work 
of the Spirit of God. For though the truths 
of Scripture are accompanied with abundant 
evidence of divine authority—and it is a 
manifest dictate of reason, that the under- 
standing of man should submit to the wis- 
dom of God—yet the perverseness ofa nature 
radically sinful, leads us to reject and resist 
the truth. “ The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God; neither can 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” ‘“ Faithis not our own, but is the 
gift of God.” It is his Spirit that opens the 
understanding, overcomes the resistance of 
the heart, and endows the truth with all- 
conquering efficacy. Yet in this process — 
he acts with us as rational creatures, con- 
straining our assent, not by absolute power, 
but by bringing home to our minds, in de- 
ionstration of the Spirit, the evidence and 
authority of the truth itself. The means, 


too, prescribed for the attainment of faith, 


are suited to our nature; namely, the study 
of the Scriptures as the ground of our faith, 
and prayer to the God of all race for the 


While some | aid of his Spirit. 


Having offered these brief remarks on the 


directly and peculiarly in conviction of the | nature of faith, I proceed to consider more 
understanding, and others have conceived particularly its moral influence, in animating 
that it includes in its very essence the ap- the obedience and sustaining the patience | 
probation and love of the truth, it is admit- , of the saints, as illustrated by the Apostle. 
ted aud insisted on by all who have any | The energy of his language, in his descri 


just views on the subject, that, to constitute tion of it, is remarkable. 
true faith, our conviction of the truth must substance o 
be such as to affect the heart, and awaken dence of things not seen.” 


‘“* Faith is the 
things hoped for, the evi- 
The words 


those feelings which the truth is fitted to import, that while those things that are 


excite, 
of threatcning ? 


Does God speak in the language objects of hope are yet future and dis- 
Faith, realizing his re- tant, faith gives them a present subsistence, 
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and puts us, as it were, into immediate pos- 
session of them; and while those things 
that are invisible, are as nothing to the cye 
of sense, which looks for them and sees 
them not, faith sets thei before the mind, 
as by sensible demonstration, in all their 
real magnitude and grandeur. If faith be 
wanting, the things of the Spirit, in the view 
of our blinded minds, are involved in ob- 
scurity and darkness, while the concerns of 
a future world are disregarded as shadowy 
and uncertain: faith gives demonstrative 
evidences to the one, and substantial reality 
tothe other. Like those optical instruments 
that bring distant objects near, and enable us 
clearly to discover what lies quite beyond 
the reach of the unassisted eye, faith dis- 
closes in the strongest light things otherwise 
invisible, and opens before us in their awful 
majesty the secrets of futurity. 

1. Fuith is the evidence of things not 
seen. 

Truth divinely revealed being the sole 
chject of faith, the invisible things here 
spoken of must be sought for in the word 
of God; and its leading truths relate to 
objects that can neither be seen by the eye 
of sense, nor discovered by the powers of 
reason. Its disclosures correspond with 
the character of their divine author; they 
surpass in glory all that human imagination 
could have anticipated, and enlarge our 
knowledge, not only by presenting in new 
and impressive lights, those truths which 
reason and conscience might have sugyest- 
ed, but by affording infinitely important dis- 
coverics which man could never otherwise 
have conceived. Taith receives these dis- 
coveries as they are presented in the Word, 
and carries the truth to the mind with as 
full conviction as is produced by the testi- 
mony of the senses. 

Among those unseen things, of which 
faith is thus the evidence, we mention, 

Ist. The attribut:s and operations of God. 
That no man hath seen God at any time, 
or can see, is a truth often announced in the 
Scriptures, and employed to awaken our 
veneration and awe, At one time he is 
represented as surrounded with thick dark- 
ness, which no human eye can penetrate, at 
another time as dwelling in light inaccessi- 
ble and full of glory. ‘“ Verily,” says the 
prophet, ‘‘ thou art a God that hidest thy- 
self, O God of Israel, the Saviour.” And 
the Apostle conveys the same idea when he 
calls him, “ the king eternal, immortal, z- 
visible.” At Sinai, God spake to the peo- 
ple out of the midst of the fire and smoke 
that covered the mountain, concealing him 
from their view; and in the tem)le, he re- 
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sided in the cloud of glory within the sacred 
unapproachable recesses of the holy of holies. 
Now, it is the office of faith to penetrate 
the darkness that surrounds him, to gaze on 
the light in which he dwells, to enter within 
the veil into the most. holy place, to behold 
the glory of the Lord, and worship in his 
presence. Faith demonstrates that which 
neither sense nor reason could discover. 
The works of God in creation undquestion- 
ably afford very abundant cvidences of his 
being and perfections, and these evidences 
may certainly be in some measure discerned 
by the mind of man, however weakened by 
the Fall. But still the indications of nature 
and providence are in many cases ambigu- 
ous ; and the conclusions which reason can 
draw from them are always partial and un- 
satisfactory. If men might be expected to 
infer the wisdom of God from the uniformity 
of nature’s laws, the regularity of the keavenlv 
bodies, the succession of ae seasons, and 
the adaptation of means to ends, and of the 
various parts of creation to one another. 
yet might not this very uniformity tempt 
them to attribute the whole to some unde- 
viating necessity? or, if forced to acknow- 
ledge the hand of wisdom, might they noi 
be led to suspect some imperfection in this 
wisdom, some interference of fate or chance, 
when they observed this order the harmony 
often apparently violated by unknown causes ; 
when they saw storms, and tempests, and 
earthquakes, confounding the eleineits of 
nature, obscuring her beauty, and threaten- 
ing the destruction of the human race? If 
they might be expected to infer the ¢ 
ness of God from the provision made for 
the wants of man, from the subservience of 
the vegetable and animal creation to his 
comfort, from those natural benevolent af- 
tections that bind him to his fellows, anc 
sweeten the scenes of domestic life; yei 
might they not be led tg question the just- 
ness of the inference, or even to draw a 
contrary conclusion, when they conteimplat- 
ed the sorrows, and pains, and anxieties, 
and distresses, that accompany hiin in the 
whole progress of life; when they beheld 
famine and disease assailing him ; when they 
saw those feeble feelings that lead him to 
love his fellow-creatures, overpowered by 
opposing principles of selfishness, and per- 
fidy, and cruelty, that make men mutual 
tormentors ; in fine, when they saw one 
generation after another, at the close of a 
short feverish existence, sinking in agony 
and wo, into the dark aad dreaded grave ? 
If they might be expected to infer the 


| justice of God from the intimations of con- 


science, and from the natural tendency of 
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sin to misery, and of virtue tu happiness, 
might they not be perplexed and confound- 
ed by the numberless cases in which wick- 
edness rides in triumph, followed by the 
admiration of the world, and innocence, 
truth, and integrity, are left to struggle with 
poverty, affliction, and reproach? Whatever 
proofs of the perfections of God may really 
be traced in his works and dispensations, 
they are found, in fact, to be quite insuffi- 
cient to produce, in minds so weak and per- 
verse as ours, any such conviction of his 
wisdom, goodness, and righteousness, as to 
inspire the beart with love, and form the 
life to obedience. ‘ The world,” as the 
apostle emphatically remarks, “ by wisdom 
hnew not God.” Revelation was absolutely 
necessary; its discoveries alone could re- 
move the darkness that covered the human 
mind. These discoveries have, from the 
beginning of the world, preserved, among 
those to whom they were made, some just 
conceptions of the Supreme Ruler; and now, 
under the gospel dispensation, they set his 
character before us in all its majesty and 
jurity, in all its grace and love. ‘‘ No mun 
Fath seen God at any time: the only be- 
gotten Son, that is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” 

But, my brethren, what I wish you to 
remark is, that the light of revelation itself 
is wholly unayailing, without that faith which 
is “the evidence of things not seen.” If 
this be wanting, its disclosures are but idle 
meteors glittering in the eye, but never 
warming the heart. It was owing to the 
ubsence of this principle, in the great majo- 
rity of the Jewish nation, that the discov- 
eries made to them by the prophets, and even 
by the Sou af God, were so ineffectual to lead 
them to repentance and salvation. And it 
is owing to the ubsence of the same princi- 
ple, that the gospel produces so little effect 
at the present day. I ask, whether, among 
those who acknowledge the gospel as the 
word of God, there are not many on whom 
the truth makes no abiding impression—in 
whose breasts no fear is awakened by de- 
clarations the most awful, no love by disco- 
veries the most gracious, no desire by invi- 
{ations and promises the most encouraging — 
in whose lives no change is wrought, nor 
any endeavours after one? How shall we 
account for this? Unquestionably from 
their want of faith. They do not deny the 
truth—they yield it a general assent ; but 
us for that faith which carries demonstration 
to the mind, and conviction to the heart, it 
is manifestly altogether wanting. 

Men acknowledge in words the doctrine 
of the omnipresence and omniscience of 
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God ; but do those really believe this doe- 
trine who pass the time from morning to 
night in the pursuits of folly, or in the busi- 
ness of the world, without one serious 
thought of God, without one reverent ac 
knowledgment ? Do such persons really 
conceive of God as having his eye ever 
fixed upon them, inspecting their hearts, 
and pondering their goings? Would nota 
real conviction of his omnipresence neces- 
sarily inspire them with conscientious awe? 
Men acknowledge the purity of God, and 
his abhorrence of sin, whether in the heart 
or in the life ; but do those really believe 
this, who indulge in propensities which they 
know to be sinful, tempers which they know 
to be wrong, pursuits which their own con- 
science, when seriously consulted, con- 
demus? Do such persons really regard 
themselves as objects of the divine abhor- 
rence? Men acknowledge the justice of 
God, and his determination to punish the 
wicked ; but do the wicked, though charge- 
able with the very crimes which the inspir- 
ed writers specify, as calling down his ven- 
geancc—such works of the flesh, as for- 
nication, profane swearing, drunkenness, 
hatred, wrath, strife—believe in his deter- 
mination to punish them? While they are 
pursuing tlicir evil ways, have they really 
an abiding conviction that they are “ trea- 
suring up wrath against the day of wrath ¢” 
That such a conviction will occasionally 
arise, I perfectly know, but it is usually so 
feeble a conviction that they quickly put it 
away, and betake themselves to their “ re- 
fuges of lies.” In opposition to all the de- 
clarations of God, they persuade themselves 
he is too merciful to condemn them, and 
will not adinit a doubt that they shall be 
happy at last. It may be thought that, 
however they discredit his other perfections, 
they at least believe in his goodness, since 
on this they rest those expectations which 
his other attributes would seem to discoun- 
tenance. Do those, then, believe in the 
infinite goodness of God, who seek their 
happiness in every vanity rather than in him 
——those, who are never induced by it to 
inquire after God, or seek communion with 
him—those, in whose minds it awakens no 
gratitude, and on whose lives it impresses 
no signatures of its power? Would not his 
goodness and love, if really believed in, 
eflectually draw their hearts to himself? 
As for that goodness to which they refer 
their hopes, that goodness which makes no 
discrimination between sin and holiness, it 
belongs not to God, but is the creature of 
a corrupt imagination, which rejects the 
grand gift of infinite love, 
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The Scriptures represent the ungodly as 
practically denying every attribute of the 
character of God: his omnisctence ; for they 
say, ‘“‘the Lord shall not sec, neither shall 
the God of Jacob regard :” his purity; for 
they “think that he is altogether such an 
one as themselves :” his distributive justice ; | 
for “thy judgments are far above out of | 
their sight ;* and “ wherefore doth the wick- 
ed contemn God? he hath said in his heart, | 
thou wilt not require it :” his very being ; 
tor “the fool hath said in his heart, there | 
is no God.” Unbelief is practical atheism. 

While unbelief thus darkens the mind, 
and excludes God from the heart, faith pre- 
sents the divine character in all its glory, 
and, as it were, fixes the divine residence 
in the soul. Animated by this principle, 
the soul sees God ever present, and feels 
him ever near. When first brought to the 
exercise of faith, its language is that of Job : 
“TI have heard of thee by the hearing of 
the car, but now mine cye seeth thee.” 
When habituated to the exercise, it still 
says with David, “ O Lord, thou hast search- 
ed me and known me; thou knowest my 
down-sitting and mine up-rising, and under- 
standest my thought afar off” When hid- 
den from every human eye, in the seques- 
tered vale, or uninhabited wilderness, it 
still retains the conviction of Hagar, “* Thou, 
God, seest me.” And while the belicver 
thus sets the Lord always before him, he, 
at the same time, realizes his spotless purity, 
his awful justice, his tender mercy, his in- 
violate truth. He views him as his Father 
and his God; the chosen portion of his 
soul. Often in holy contemplation, he 
surveys the divine character, and, like 
Moses, hidden in the cleft of the rock, be- 
holds while God passes by, and proclaims 
his name. And in the active business of 
life, and in all its trials and distresses, still, 
like the same Moses, he “ endures as seeing 
him that is invisible.” He ‘“ walks before 
God,” and acknowledges him in all his ways. 
As a dutiful son cherishes his affection for 
his father, and may be actively fulfilling his ' 
commands, when he does not directly think | 
of him, so the believer honours and loves 
his heavenly Father, and cherishes the 
spirit of obedience, even when the truths 
on which his faith rests are not immediately 
present to his mind. 

It might be interesting to consider the 
efficacy of faith in reference to the works 
and dispensations of God. Faith, resting 
on the Ainae revelation, resolves the ques- 
tion which so much perplexed the philoso- 


phers of old respecting the origin of the ' 
world, and teaches us that it is neither the . 


child of fate nor of chance, but that, as the 
Apostle remarks, ‘“‘the worlds were tramed 
by the word of God; so that things that are 
seen were not made of things that do ap- 
pear.” It resolves the question respecting 
the origin of moral evil, teaching us, that 
“God made man upright,” and that the 
abuse of his freedom was the cause of his 
fall. It resolves the question respecting 
natural evil, teaching us that it is the con- 
sequence and punishment of sin. It fur- 
pianos a clue that conducts us through all 


| the labyrinths of providence, and assures us 


that a future state will clear up all difficul- 
ties, and correct all the irregularities we 
now observe. It vindicates the character 
and ways of God against all objections, and 
presents him as altogether to be feared, and 
loved, and adored. 

Among the unseen things of which faith 
is the evidence, 1 mention, 

2d, The character and destiny of man. 
Of these something may be discovered by 
the eye of reason, and something is an- 
nounced by the voice of conscience; but 
the discoveries of the former and the testi- 
mony of the latter, while they are very far 
from giving us a just view of our state, are 
utterly insufficient to furnish the means of 
correcting the evils in which we are involv- 
ed, and Jeading us to holiness and heaven. 
Where the word of God has been unknown, 
the character and condition of man, in « 
moral and spiritual light, have been involved 
in darkness, and the reasonings of men have 
only served to increase their perplexity. On 
this important subject the word of inspira- 
tion teaches, that ‘by one man, sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and sa 
death hath passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned.” It. teaches, that our present 
state is not a state of original purity, nor 
yct of final reprobation, but a mixed state : 
a state of probation, of preparation for eter- 
nity. It teaches, that our nature is defiled 
by sin; that our hearts are “full of evil;” 
that we are “ weak” and “ without strength.” 
yea, “alienated from God, and enemies in 
our minds by wicked works;” that 
must be “born again of the spirit, by the 
incorruptible sced of the word,” hefore we 
can please God or be accepted of him; but, 
if thus renewed, that we are “ heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Christ.” 

But these declarations of the Word, rela- 
ting to things unseen, make no impression 
on the mind, if it be not imbued with a 
principle of faith. Is there not reason to 
fear that the great majority of those who 
acknowledge these truths, have no real be 
lief of them? Do men indeed view them- 
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selves in the light of guilty sinners? Are 
they really persuaded that their hearts are 
“deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked 2” That they cannot know the truth 
but by the divine teaching, nor perform the 
will of God but by the help of his Spirit? 
If these views of human nature were, from 
full conviction, adopted, would men foster 
such vain ideas as they often entertain of 
the dignity of their nature, such a haughty 
jealousy of their imaginary honour, so much 
resentment of injurics, real or supposed, so 
much self-complacency and pride? Would 
they apologize, as they do, for their sins, or 
so highly applaud themselves for their ima- 
gined virtues? Would not one view of 
their character, as exhibited in the mirror of 
the Scriptures, expose the dcceits of self- 
Jove, and inspire them with humility and 
abasement? Does not their pride convict 
them of unbclief; for if they believe the 
Scriptures, what have thev to be proud of? 

Faith, guided by the Word, enters into 
the secrets of the heart. Applying the de- 
clarations of Scripture to ourselves, it pro- 
duces a deep-felt conviction of our sinfulness 
and misery: contrasting the purity of God 
with our vileness, the spirituality of the law 
with our carnal affections, it sees us alto- 
gether covcred with trangressions. It forees 
trom us the anxious inquiry, “‘ What must I 
do to be saved?” It opens an eternal world 
hefore us, and compels us to “ flee from the 
wrath to come,” that we may Jay hold on 
eternal life. 

3d, Lhe character and offices of Christ 
are discovered by faith. In the first ages, 
the Messiah, foretold as the great future de- 
liverer, was the chief among those objects 
of hope, of which, faith was the substance: 
now, since his advent in the flesh, still in- 
visible to mortal eyes, he is the chict among 
those unseen things, of which it is the evi- 
dence. Faith is the only medium by which 
his character and offices are discerned. To 
see Christ with the bodily eye, to witness 
the proofs of his power, the demonstrations 
of his wisdom, the sorrows of his cross, the 
perfection of his patience, the glories of his 
resurrection, was not enough: it was neces- 
sary even for his immediate disciples to see 
him with the eye of faith; thus only could 
they see the glory of his character, the ten- 
derness of his love; thus only could they 
view him as the sacrifice for sin and the 
substitute of sinners, The external evi- 
dences might assist their faith ; but that faith 
was still more excelent, which, without hav- 
Ing rae 
simply on h 


seen him in the body, rested 
is word. “ Thomas,” said he, | Jluence of unbelief. 1 do not wish to speak 
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are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” 

But here again, we must say with the 
Prophet, “ who hath believed our report?” 
Where are the evidences of faith in his per- 
sonal dignity, in his expiatory sufferings ? 
Do men indeed regard him as ‘‘ God mani- 
fest in the flesh, purchasing the Church 
with his blood, dying for our sins, rising for 
our justification?” Could they, then, treat 
his gospel with so much indifterence, hear 
his invitations with so little emotion, his 
warnings with so little apprehension? Conld 
they view his death without one feeling of 
sorrow ; his resurrection without one emo- 
tion of joy? Could they neglect the author- 
ity of his commands, or forget his impres- 
sive declarations of bis second coming to 
judge the world? Would neither his love 
constrain, nor his terrors compel? Surely 
“the God of this world hath blinded their 
eyes, lest the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ should shine unto them.” — Faith 
views him in all his awful and in all his en- 
gaging characters. It sees the love that 
animated him. It rests on his sacrifice, and 
triumphs in his righteousness. It leads us 
to embrace him for our own salvation, and 
to wait and long for his second coming. 

4th, Zhe spiritual blessings of the gos- 
pel are discerned and embraced by faith. 
I speak not now of those blessings that are 
future, of which faith is the substance ; but 
of those that are present, though unseen, 
of which it is the evidence: the blessings 
of pardon and peace with God, of adoption 
into his family and communion with him, of 
grace, and holiness, and spiritual joy. These 
are things the world knows not of. It treats 
with ridicule those who acknowledge them 
as the objects of their desire, especially if, 
for the sake of these things, they forego 
worldly pleasure and profit. Justly does 
our Lord compare the gospel to “ treasure 
hid in a field :” we may go over the field of 
Scripture a thousand times without discover- 
ing the treasure hid in it, and may even re- 
gard as visionary and enthusiastic those who 
seek to get possession of this treasure. 
Faith sees its real value, and bids us go 
sell all to secure it. It prefers the appro- 
bation of God, the testimony of a good con- 
science, and the present hone of eternal 
life, to all the world can offer or bestow. 
“* Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you.” 

In concluding, I would have you reflect, 
how extensive and how pernicious is the w- 


“thou hast seen meand hast believed ; blessed | paradoxically, and therefore will not say that 
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the generality are Atheists; but I ask whe- 
ther practical atheism does not exceedingly 
prevail? Are there not many who, without 
denying in words the existence and _per- 
fections of God, speak and think, and act 
and feel, as if there were no God! Do they 
not virtually say, ‘‘our lips are our own ;” 
our natural faculties are our own; our pos- 
sessions are our Own; our actions are our 
own: “who is Lord over us?” Do those 
who utter the name of God with profane 
levity, in common conversation—those who 
make the day of God a season of recreation 
and convivial entertainment—those who 
neglect prayer, or perform it in the most 
careless manner—do these really believe 
that God hears their every word, and in- 
spects their inmost thought? Do those 
who are conscious of falsehood and injus- 
tice, who go on in the commission of known 
sin and in the neglect of known duty, really 
believe in the purity of God, and in the 
wrath he has denounced against all unright- 
eousness in men? To say that they do 
believe, would only aggravate their guilt, 
by adding to their profanencss the most pre- 
sumptuous audacity. But while they can- 
not plead ignorance in their excuse, while 
they know that there is a God, they foster 
a secret unbelief with respect to his charac- 
ter; they divest him of his perfections, and 
will not believe what his word asserts of 
him. 

I will not apply the term znfidels to those 
who disclaim it; but I ask, whether prac- 
tical infidelity docs not exceedingly prevail ? 
Are there not many who, without densi 
in words, the divine authority of the Gos- 
pel, entertain opinions in direct opposition 
to its assertions, and regard as completely 
unnecessary what it most peremptorily de- 
mands. It declares them sinful, while they 
regard themselves as innocent ; it condemns 
their sins, while they excuse them; it as- 
serts, that “‘except a man be born again, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God ;” while, 
without ever sceking after regeneration, they 
never admit a doubt that they shall be re- 
ceived into heaven. The Gospel declares 
that the name of Christ alone is given for 
salvation, while they never so much as make 
it an object with them to be united to 
Christ. 

How fatal the influence of that unbelief 
which thus blinds the mind, and hardens 
the heart ; and, by resisiing the truth, for- 
feits and repels all the blessings the word is 
meant to convey! What will it avail you 
to have pleased yourselves with an assump- 
tion that God will be merciful to you, if you 
be of those whom he declares he will con- 
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demn ; with a persuasion that you shall be 
happy hereafter, if you be of those whom 
his word consigns to destruction ?—to have 
argued yourselves into a persuasion that you 
are righteous, if you are indeed perverse.; 
that you give Christ all the honour that is 
necessary, if you, indeed, refuse to take up 
the cross and follow him? = ‘* What if some 
do not believe ? shall their unbclief make 
the faith of God of no effect ? God forbid : 
yea, let God be true, but every man a liar.” 
Yes, his threatenings shall be fulfilled, no 
less than his promises ; and unbelief, instead 
of averting them, only renders them the 
more sure and tremendous. ‘See, then, 
that ye refuse not him that speaketh.” 

On the other hand, how manifestly neces- 
sary is faith! Many regard the precepts 
that require us to believe as of an arbitrar 
nature ; and, confessing that they are pind 
ing as coming from God, they do not see 
that they have any foundation in the nature 
of things. They discover a natural obligation 
in the duties of benevolence, integrity, truth, 
but nothing of that kind in faith. , A little 
consideration will correct this idea. For 
when God condescends to give us a revela- 
tion of his character and will, stamped with 
the seals of divine authority, does it not 
instantly become our duty to examine this 
revelation with reverence, to submit to its 
decisions, and, putting away our preconccived 
opinions, when they are found to be incon- 
sistent with it, to honour it as the standard 
of truth, and the rule of duty—in short, to 
yield up our understandings to the guidance 
of heavenly wisdom, and our souls to the 
government of divine authority ? Now what 
is this but fuith ? Faith is the reception of 
the truth as coming from God—the embrac- 
ing it in its application to ourselves. But 
to prove its necessity, it is enough to appeal 
to the Scriptures, where it is expressly 
asserted, that “he that believeth shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned ;” where, also, to show the spiritual 
insensibility of those who believe not, they are 
represented as “‘ having eyes but not seeing, 
ears but not hearing.” ‘This expression, as 
well as that of the text, conveys the idea 
that faith in reference to spiritual things, 
corresponds with sight in reference to ex- 
ternal objects; and this image suggests a 
lively illustration of its necessity ; for, as it 
is of no avail to place before a man destitute 
of sight the most captivating or the most 
alarming objects, the brightest images of 
happiness or the blackest scenes of misery ; 
so, it avails not to place before one desti- 
tute of faith, the impressive representations 

| of the Gospel, whether relating to the jus. 
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tice or the mercy of God, the guilt of sin, 
or the grace of Christ, the glories of hea- 
ven, or the terrors of hell. But faith brings 
all the truths of Scripture, with all the 
powerful and affecting motives involved in 
them, to bear upon the soul; so that, if 
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| there be any thing in the word fitted to ani- 
mate, or awaken, or comfort, it gives us the 
benefit of it. Thus “ God purifies the heart 
by it,” and it “ works by love,” and ‘“ over- 
comes the world.” 
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‘Give a portion to seven, and also to eight; for thou knowest not what evil shall be 


upon the earth.” 


Ir has been remarked that Solomon, more 
erhaps than any other inspired writer, was 
in the habit. of advising those who had much 
to make a fair and generous distribution to 
those who bad little. In many parts of his 
writings, he is equally decided in urging the 
duty of husbanding our wealth, that we may 
therebphuave the means of ministering relief 
to those who are necessitous. The passage 
before us isan instance of this. In the verse 
immediately before the text, he says, “ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt 
find it after many days,” as if he had said, 
“ As the prudent husbandman spares from 
the use of his family a portion of his bread- 
corn, and casts it upon the waters, or sows 
it in the low-lying and well-watered and 
fertile places of the carth, and receives it 
again in rich accumulation after many days, 
so shall it be with you, if you be judiciously 
liberal in giving up your carthly substance 
to the children of want and wretchedness.” 
What you thus spare is not lost. It is seed 
sown in a good soil, from which you may 
expect an ample return under the manage- 
ment of a gracious Providence. It is sown 
not only that it may be useful to others, but 
also that it may be useful to you; not that 
im every instance you may be repaid in 
kind, but that if you hold yourselves stew- 
ards of the bounty of Providence, and give 
from enlightened religious principle, you 
und they who depend on you shall not be 
losers, but gainers in the end. Such seems 
to be the meaning of the first verse of the 
chapter, and the words of the text follow 
out precisely the same idea, and gather 
around it a new class of interesting associa- 
tions. “‘ Give a portion to seven, and also 
to eight: for thou knowest not what evil 
shall be upon the earth.” In this text, 
there is a duty enjoined, and a motive spe- 
cified for enforcing the duty. 


—EccLes. xi. 2. 


In the first place, we have a duty en- 
joined : ‘‘ Give a portion to seven, and also 
to eight.” The characteristic of this, you 
perceive at once, is giving. Make a frank 
and deliberate surrender of that which is 
your own, if God, in his providence, seem 
to require it. Make up your minds to part 


| with it for ever, that it may be applied to 


the benefit of others. But let this be a deed 
of the heart, and let this be the very cir- 
cumstance from which you feel a positive 
personal satisfaction. If you do it grudg- 
ingly, regretting that circumstances should 
force you to this, and with your hearts 
cleaving to the thing given after it is gone, 
you destroy the very nature of the deed— 
it is no more giving; because, in this way, 
it is not a deed of the heart— it is uot a deed 
of the man, but the slow, reluctant, extorted 
tribute which selfishness pays, it may be, to 
common decency. Now, I call that share 
of this giving, which belongs to every one 
of us, by the name of duty—and I do so 
because, while it is a matter of free choice, 
while this is essential to its very existence 
as giving, it is, at the same time, a thing 
due from us to God and to society, in the 
circumstances in which we are placed ; and 
‘if we do not pay it, we are, in point of fact, 
debtors to God and his Son. If we do not 
pay it while we are solvent, or able to pay, 
‘we dishonour God, and defraud society. 
_If you ask why we speak thus about 
so free a thing as giving, I answer, every 
| one of us, from the king on the throne to 
the beggar on the dunghill, is no more than 
,a steward of what he possesses. If God 


ductive industry, I am accountable to God 
for the one and for the other. I am ac- 
countable for a portion I bestow on my- 
self, or on my family in ordinary situatio:.s, 
and especially for a portion I bestow 1 pou 


; has given me riches, or the power of pro- 
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religion, inasmuch as religion is the grea’ 
concern about which, in every relation, we 
should chiefly occupy our minds. Thus 

ou see that the essence of duty, spoken of 
in this passage, is giving; but it is giving 
out of a willing mind; it is giving as an 
expression of the heart; it is giving from a 
sense of duty to Ged, who gives us all 
things, and to whom we are accountable for 
all thing's. 

Now, there are three things in giving, 
which the text very clearly points out to us. 
In the first place, it should be liberal. God 
has not precisely defined the portion of a 
man’s wealth or income which ought to be 
devoted to purposes of benevolence ; and 
there are two very obvious reasons why 
he has not done this. One is, that the 
proportion varies according to the circum- 
stances in which we are placed ; the other, 
that scope may be given to the operation of 
gencral esteem, or that we may have the 
honour and satisfaction of exercising dis- 
tinguished beneficence. “ Give a portion,” 
says the text, “to seven, and also to eight.” 
Taken literally, we might explain it thus : 
If seven cases of real necessity shall press 
upon you in mixed society, give to them 
all according to your ability; and if, imme- 
diately after this, an additional number 
should present themselves, give to these 
also, if you have the power. The meaning 
is, Let not what you have given already be 
any excuse for the future, but let your liber- . 
ality rise as circumstances require ; as, In 
times of peculiar pressure, when the ordi- 
nary streams of bencficence are dried up, 
and when the claims upon your bounty are | 
numerous and strong. In such cases, be 
not. stinted, but let your bounty increase as 
necessity increases. And what is this but 
copying after the example of Him who gives 
us all things richly to enjoy, and who has 
pledged himself to supply our wants ? Nay, 
this rising of the disposition to God, in cor- 
respondence with necessity, is inseparable 
from the very spirit of the duty here en- 
joined ; and, as has been said, the text has 
not defined the precise amount of our giv- 
ing in any particular instance, just that we 
may have an opportunity of cultivating in 
our hearts the true principle of liberality. 
Now, think of the good that is done—lI say 
not to others, but to our own christian 
character, when this is made a matter not 
of fits and starts, but of a regular, steady 
religious frame of mind. How much selfish- 
ness is quenched when this is the case ; 
how much envious feeling is mortified ; 

how much confidence in God is called into 
action ; how muclhi godliness is shed around 


the characters of the followers of Jesus 
Christ! But ifa man shall take the oppo- 
site course—if he shall say, Because God 
has not fixed what I am to give in any par- 
ticular instance, I will take care of myself— 
what is the effect? Why, by this very 
resolution the man’s selfishness is manifest- 
ed. But, again, envious feeling is quickened 
within him. Ifa man refuse to give what he 

ought to any object of beneficence, he will 

forthwith begin to think ill of that object, 
and, in a very little time, to speak ill of it. 

This is precisely the way in which human 
nature operates. As far as that object is 

‘concerned, his bowels of compassion are 
shut up. If he be a professing Christian, 
his finest feelings of humanity in that de- 

partment are seared as it were; and whe- 
ther he think so or not, his whole moral 
nature is positively debased. He may act 
from mistake ; but if heact from selfishness, 
this is the amount of the injury he inflicts 
on his own person. 

But the second thing the text says about 

this duty, is, that it ought to be regulated 
~ enlightened christian discretion’ We 
are to give to seven,and ulso to eight; that 
is, we are to regulate our giving by the 
number, and the general urgency of the cases 
presented to us. Injudicious giving is a 
dead loss to the giver, and it is very seldom 
a gain to the receiver. We need much 
wisdom to guide us in this matter, in the 
present state of human society. Our own 
versons and families have undoubtedly the 
tirst claim upon us; for “he that provideth 
not for his own, and especially for those of 
his own house, hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” But this, which stands 
primary, is very apt to lead to an opposite 
extreme. Many a inan who is careless about 
himself, becomes an absolute miser for the 
sake of his family; and in this way it is 
that his hand is stinted in circumstances 
very peculiar. I envy not the man who 
‘an injure his family by doing good to 
others ; but I venerate the man who is duly 
concerned for the temporal welfare of his 
family, while he suffers not this to diminish 
his just concern for others, And here let 
me guard you against an error that is not 
uncommon, It is not the secular aggran- 
dizement of our families which ought to be 
permitted to interfere with our beneficence 
for others. What is really and especially 
useful for them, we ought to provide if 
they have it not; but if we form extrava- 
gant pictures for their secular elevation, we 
do that which will involve us in much sin, 
and which is sure to interfere with the prov 
per duty spoken of in the text. 
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Next to our families, the poor, and espe- 
cially the poor of our own circle and neigh- 
bourhood, are to be attended to. ‘The 
claims of these are in no case to be neglect- 
ed; and the man who ean be happy amid 
his domestic beneficence, while there are 
extreme cases of necessity very near him 
which he has no desire to relieve, is an 
absolute disgrace to human nature. He 
may he a man of veracity, a man of general 
good character; but if he do not feel the 
importance of the duty of providing for 
those who are in necessity around him, 
that man’s heart has something seriously bad 
in it, and the very nearness of the call con- 
stitutes a special call on him to seek it out, 
and judiciously to relieve it. 

Religion has, however, the highest. claim 
upon him. It is true, religion is not always 
first in point of time in its demand upon us; 
for if we meet a man who is famishing for 
lack of knowledge, while at the same time 
he is perishing for want, our first duty is to 
supply him with food, and we have oppor- 
tunity of adininistering afterwards to his 
spiritual defects. But it is secondary toa 
man being kept alive only; because a man 
must be kept alive in this world in order to 
be the object of religion: so our giving 
will require to be held in subserviency to 
the giving of the Gospel, otherwise it is 
neither enlightened nor wise. ‘The Gospel 
is the bread of life, the truly adequate sub- 
stance to man; and give a man what we may, 
relicve him to what extent we please, if we 
give him not this, we trifle with his real 
wants. ‘* My flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed.” But in order that 
our giving may be judicious, we must not 
on any account perinit ourselves to give to 
that which is positively sinful. To do this 
is to commit a heinous offence aguinst the 
duty of giving; and there are calls upon us 
in this department of sometimes equivocal 
kinds, which ought to be seriously consid- 
ered, The Christian must take care not to 
recognise devices in giving, which are in- 
consistent with his christian character. A 
charity ball, for exainple, may be attended 
by a child of this orld: and he may think 
it a very fine way of communicating a por- 
tion of his substance to supply the poor ; but 
a Christian, under the influence of the Gos- 
pel, will never make such a thing the me- 
dium of his beneficence. He feels that such 
a thing is inconsistent with the purity, with 
the sacredness, with the true spirituality of 
the duty he is called on to perform. Nay, 
further, we are required not to diminish our 
power of giving, by casting away our sub- 
stance extravagantly in matters of mere 
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amusement, or of giving that money to 
one which deprives us of the means of 
giving to others who may be more meritori- 
ous. We must attend to the instruction in 
the text ; we are to “ give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight.” A great many imagine 
,that giving is quite an easy thing, if they 
'have the mcans—that if there be just a 
| certain portion of their property they have 
nade up their minds to part with, it is easy 
throwing it away :—and so it is; but throw- 
ing it away is no more charity than hoard- 
ing it. Ina matter of this kind, a man of 
sense and piety will find much inguiry, 
much reflection necessary, and will find that 
he is not making a proper use of what he 
perhaps freely gives away, unless he con- 
nect the act of giving with the exercise of 
reflection. But the grand means of regu- 
‘dating this duty is, drinking fully, deeply of 
It is this which 
gives a man a right to judge, and leads him 
to an enlightened understanding in the duty 
of giving. When extolling the beneficence 
of the Church of Macedonia, Paul said, 
“Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that ye, through 
his poverty, might become rich.” “ Ye 
know,” he said, “ ye have experience of it, 
and this is made to abound within you; ye 
have been exemplary in this matter, be- 
cause ye have drunk decp into the Spirit of. 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In the second place, we see that the 
text specifies a motive for enforcing this 
duty, and that motive is, ‘ Thou knowest 
not what evil shall be upon the carth ;” ae 
if the wise man had said, Your time, your 
power of good-doing in this world is ex- 
cecdingly precarious, You know not how 
long it may last, and you should, therefore, 
without a moment’s delay, ‘“‘ Work while it 
is day, for the night cometh in which no 
man can work.” Judicious beneficence is 
the grand insurance of the wealth a man at 
present possesses. What is converted into 
positive good-doing is secured; but what a 
man hoards to the neglect of his fellows, he 
leaves behind in danger of harm: what he 
loses of his own for the good of others, is 
like food taken into the stomach and incor- 
porated with the body, and thus applied to 
its proper use; but what he sinfully retains 
is something unappropriated, and is in 
danger of being destroyed: as far as his 
power over it is concerned. Moreover, he 
who thus retains what is not his own, has 
reason to expect that it may corrupt his 
whole soul, These statements are not only 

_ true, because they seem to be drawn from 
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inspiration, but they are often verified in 
the affairs of human life. Who among us 
does not know, that the man who is strong, 
and active, and skilful, and possesses great 
gael of productive industry, may speedily 
xecome weak and helpless as a child; or, 
that the man who is noted for wealth, may 
in a few days, and perhaps at a time when 
he least expects it, be made to sink into 
the deepest poverty? Ungodliness and 
want of economy may have brought this 
upon him, and the inadmissible folly of not 
uw few is the true reason why they are beg- 
gars; but there is more truth than this in 
the history of human life. The man who is 
inte and active, and industrious, who 
cnows well the field of enterprise in which 
he has embarked, and whose success for a 
long time may have greatly exceeded ex- 

ectation, may be overthrown in an evil 
bee and forced to exclaim in his helpless- 
ness, “ Naked came I into the world, and 
naked must I return from it.” When such 
persons are at the very height of their pros- 
perity they know not what evil is to come 
upon them; they may suspect nothing but 
gocd, and may say to themselves, “ To-mor- 
row shall be as this day, and much more 
abundant.” But if they calculate thus they 
indicate a decided want of wisdom. If they 
appropriate the fruits of their prosperity, as 
they come, to the advancement of society 
and virtue, they put this much of it free 
from hazard. But if they say, as many say, 
We will be selfish now, but liberal when 
our fortune is made, they leave all exposed 
to danger; and when their day of adversity 
comes it swecps every thing away. Delay 
is most eae for what you have the 
power to do to-day you may not have the 

ower to do to-morrow. It is not what you 

ave to give in future, but what you have 
ut present that God requires as service. A 
man may promise fair for the time to come ; 
but at that moment it may be that the time 
to come is gone; and, therefore, he has no 
right to make such promises. There is a 
present amount of capability, a present call 
to give, and this is the point religiously to 
be considered. 

But these words seem to say something 
more than this; that the man who will not 
give, although he has the power, not only 
puts his wealth to hazard, but is in danger 
of provoking the great God to send a canker 
into all he possesses, which may eat it up 
before his eyes, and leave him entirely des- 
titute—thus showing him at once his sin and 
his punishment; or to send a canker into his 
soul, and make his wealth the occasion of 
rendering his family godless and graceless. 
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How often has it happened that the hoarded 
‘riches of a worldly man have proved the 
means of profligacy to his family; and how 
often has the observer traced this to the 
fact, that the parent was determined to 
make them rich, while he totally disregarded 
their religious training ? Does not this pre- 
sent to us the force of the truth of the wise 
man? They that will be rich fall first into 
temptation; then, being caught by the temp- 
tation, they fall into a snare ; and this snare 
leads them to many foolish and hurtful lusts 
which drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tion. Thy wealth is only matter of satis- 
faction, in so far as thy conscience, enlight- 
ened by the Word of God, says that thou 
hast honestly devoted it to purposes of 
religious and common beneficence, accord- 
ing to the amount of means God has put in 
thy power. 

But it is to be remarked here, that the 
very thing God specifies as a motive in 
viving, is specified by men of the world as 
a motive for not giving. ‘ Give a portion 
to seven, and also to cight; for thou know- 
est not what evil shall be upon the earth.” 
They say we cannot give, for we know 
not what evil shall be upon the earth. 
Such men may say, I might share a little 
at present, but it is hard to say what I shall 
need; the future is dubious, and, were it 
known, I might, in giving away just now 
be chargeable with sinful indifference to the 
temporal well-being of my family. Here 
are two opposite practical arguments drawn 
from one and the same principle. The 
principle is—we know not what shall be 
upon the earth. From this principle God. 
argues liberality; and, from the very same, 
the persons referred to argue parsimony. 
But it is a very important circumstance to 
inquire, what is the cause of the difference ? 
Now, the cause of the difference is a false 
estimate, on the part of man, of his own in. 
terest. In the prospect of evil man cleaves 
to his own providence, and will not trust 
the providence of Jehovah: he does not 
see that the best way of secnring himself in 
time against the positive evil of to-morrow, 
is doing good to society to-day. And why 
does he not see this? His mind is go- 
verned by a principle of selfishness. ‘This 
is the root of the whole matter—that self. 
fishness has become inveterate by indul. 
gence; it has been strengthened by gene- 
ral example, for there are many “‘ examples 
of it.” The man mistakes the force of 
avarice for the virtue of necessity ; he cuta 
himself off from society, and resolves to 
sail down the stream of life, not in com- 
pany, but alone. But mark him: the ine 
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stant he is in necessity, he looks for con- 
nexion; again he wishes for solitude no 
more. Do you ask, What is the cure for this 
evil? I answer, the Gospel of the grace of 
God. Sin has made man the enemy of 
God, and in this way men have become 
the enemies of one another; but the Gos- 
pel produces love of God, and in this way 
restores the principle of enlightened bene- 
volence. Sin, in fact, has broken up the 
social economy, but the Gospel gathers to- 
gether and reunites the scattered fragments 
of it. The Gospel produces in the soul a 
principle of piety to God, and thus leads 
the man to be truly liberal. Shall I be 
told that there is humanity apart from 
Christianity. I know that there are wild figs 
in the wilderness; but, as wild figs are not 
renuine, that humanity which exists apart 
Soni Christianity is a spurious humanity. 
It is not possible to love man as man ought 
to be loved, unless our apparent concern be 
for the soul of man, And where is the 
being who is chiefly concerned for the soul 
of his brother, but the man who is a believer 
in Jesus Christ? Without enlarging here, 
there is one fact which I think comes 
out of the whole subject—and it is this: that 
the support and diffusion of the Gospel are 
the highest possible uses we can muke of 
our worldly substance. What blessed effects 
are produced on society where the Gospel 
is believed! Where this is the case, the love 
of man towards his fellow-creature is freel 

exercised ; ungodliness is denicd ; and a life 
of sobriety and righteousness in this world is 
the consequence. Where this is the case hu- 
man society is renovated ; poverty, which to 
so great an extent is the offspring of crime, is 
diminished ; and fellow-feeling is conducted 
into a medium of puredelight. Oh, how much 
pain does fellow-feeling produce to a man in 
acorrupt state ofsociety! But whenthe Gos- 
pel takes its proper effect, the feeling connect- 
ed with sympathy is pure and satisfactory. 
Now the Gospel produces this change, and, 
whenever it is believed and practised, such a 
change must fohow : giving for the diffusion 
of the Gospel is, ierehre. best, because it de- 
livers man from moral wretchedness. There 
is a cloud, a shade, connected with man’s mis- 
conduct ever since the fall, and from all this 
the Gospel delivers the souls of men. But 
this is not all; the Gospel brings life and im- 
mortality to light. It not only secures the 
sunshine of heavenly prosperity to settle on 
society, but dissipates the clouds which over- 
hang futurity, and opens a vista by which 
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to descry the glories of the celestial region. 
To contribute, then, for the Gospel is the 
noblest deed to which man can put his 
hand, The continuation of monarchies or 
of political institutions, however ancient or 
venerable, is a trifle to this. It is compara- 
tively of no moment how a man be governed 
for a few days while here, if his eternal in- 
terests be neglected: ‘“ What is a man 
poe if he gain the whole world and lose 
is own soul; or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” These are not the 
sentiments of the inveterate worldling— 
these are not the sentiments of the crafty 
and the selfish, but of every child of Adam 
whom God has brought to see his real con- 
dition of guilt and danger. It is the cry of 
every such child of Adam, a ery which 
drowns every other—‘ What shall I do to 
be saved?” Until this cry is put forth in 
earnest, we are not suffering our minds to 
arrive at the sublime of our existence. 
Now, the object for which we are met to- 
gether this evening, is one of the depart- 
ments for the diffusion of the Gospel; and, 
having laid these things generally before 
your minds, I shall advert to that specific 
object very shortly, giving you, in some 
measure, an opportunity of judging of it for 
yourselves, The Society, on account of 
which we are assembled, is called “The 
Highland Missionary Society.” Its scene of 
operations is the Western Highlands. It 
has been in operation for a considerable num- 
ber of years, and has been productive of sub- 
stantial benefit. The object is to find out 
and employ studious-minded and pious in- 
dividuals who can use the language, and to 
instruct and support these individuals, in tak- 
ing such measures, as circumstances may 
dictate, for instilling into the minds of their 
illiterate countrymen the knowledge of our 
common salvation, Not long ago, there 
were employed no fewer than fourteen; but 
the hands are so much diminished, that, 
greatly against the will of the Directors, 
they have been obliged to reduce the num- 
ber of their agents from fourteen to ten. I 
cannot believe but that, when the claims of 
the Society are properly considered, this 
reduction in the number of its agents will 
not require to be of long standing. It isa 
Society not imposing or ostentatious in its 
objects, but simple, direct, and efficient 
The Rev. Gentleman then proceeded ta 
read certain extracts illustrative of the So- 
ciety’s proceedings, after which a cdllec- 
tion was made in its behalf. _ - 
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“ But his wife looked back from behind him, and she became a pillar of salt.”— 


GEN. xix. 26. 


AL events are God’s works, all Scrip- 
ture is God’s Word, and there is a striking 
analogy between the works and the word 
of God. All God’s words are equally divine, 
all God’s words are not equally important ; 
butall God’s words are useful, and calculated 
to serve an important purpose. The mean- 
est insect and the highest angel are equally 
the works of God. In this point of view, 
they stand preciscly on a level, but not in 
reference to the importance of the purposes 
which they respectively serve in God's 
world. The death ofa fly and the destruc- 
tion of an empire are equally the works 
of God. They both of them come from 
Hin, “ who is wonderful in counsel, and ex- 
cellent in working ;” but the one event is 
by no means so important as the other. 
The statement that forms the first part 
of our text, that Lot’s wife “looked back 
from behind him, and became a pillar of 
salt,” is as equally a divine statement, as 
that Christ Jesus died for our sins, and was 
raised again the third day; but the one 
declaration is, surely, by no means so im- 
portant as the other. The command, 
“Remember Lot’s wife,” is us equally a 
command of God, as “ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ;” but 
surely the one isnot so important as the 
other. While, then, there isa great differ- 
ence as to the importance of God’s works 
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“ Remember Lot's wife.”-——Luke xvii. 32. 


and words, though equally divine, all God’s 
works and all God’s words serve, at the 
same time, a useful and an important pur- 
pose. The Bible has sometimes been re- 
presented as a mine of diamonds, and the 
comparison is apt and instructive. In this 
mine there are to be found gems remark- 
able for their size, splendour and value. 
Some of these are found polished in their 
native mine, and others of them are found 
surrounded by a crust which requires to be 
cautiously removed by the hand of art. 
There are to be found gems, the size, and 
beauty, and value, of which are at once 
palpably obvious to every ae eye— 
nay, the very rubbish of such a mine, if I 
may use the expression, is valuable. To 
drop the figure, there are in Scripture 
numerous passages that are obviously im- 
menscly important ; and nobody can read 
them without at once fecling this; but there 
are many other passages, the importance and 
value of which are not at first sight percep- 
tible, and hence the readcr may rashly find 
fault with the wisdom of Him who gave such 
passages a place in a book intended for per- 
manent and universal instruction, while, in 
reality, it is his own indolence, ignorance, 
or inconsideration, that is solely to blame. 
The prayerful reader of the Bible will find 
no passage which he cannot easily perceive 
may answer some "? important purpose, 
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and will meet with very few passages, in- 
deed, from which he cannot, by a little re- 
flection, find for himself lessons of important 
moral and religious wisdom. To be able 
to make use of the less exuberant passages 
of Scripture, is a very important attainment 
for every Christian. This is a faculty to be 
attained by diligent exercise ; and a very 
important secondary object in a minister, is 
the training his people to the habit of mak- 
ing a good use of such passages, guarding 
them against that fondness for allegory 
which converts the plainest passages into 
the wildest dreams of the imagination, and, 
at the same time, showing them how replete 
even the most apparently trifling passages, 
if I may use the expression, are with reli- 
gious and moral instruction. A con- 
viction of the truth and importance of 
the remark I have made, is one of the 
reasons why I have chosen the two pas- 
sages of Scripture I have read as the sub- 
ject of discourse this afternoon. My pur- 
pose is, briefly to inquire what may be some 
of those circumstances, in the history of 
Lot’s wife, to which our Lord probably re- 
ferred, when he called on us to remember 
her, and to show what bearing these cir- 
cumstances have on our rcligious interests 
and duties. Now we know very little about 
Lot’s wife. The whole of our information 
may be summed up in two statements : that 
she was Lot’s wife; and after having left 
Sodom with her husband and her daughters, 
under the guidance of angels, and gone a 
certain way to the city of refuge, she looked 
back, and became iminediately a pillar of 
salt. Limited, however, as our knowledge 
of her is, it seems quite plain that she was 
a woman possessed of distinguished privi- 
leges ; that she was partially obedient to the 
divine command ; that she was guilty ofa 
great sin; and that she was visited witha 
very tremendous punishment. Now, I think 
it very probable that our Lord referred to 
onc or other, or all of these circumstances, 
when he said, ““ Remember Lot’s wife ;” and 
I apprehend that a consideration of all these 
circumstances will be found to have a direct 
and so) alent bearing on our religious du- 
tics. Let us then turn our attention for a 
little to the privileges, the obedience, the 
sin and the punishment, of this unhappy 
woman. 

_ Lot’s wife was distinguished by the en- 
joyment of certain privileges. The Apostle, 
in answer to the question, “ What advantage 
hath the Jew, or what protit is there of cir- 
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cumcision ?” replied, “ Much every way ; 
because that unto them were committed the 
oracles of God.” There were no written 
oracles of God in the time of Lot's wife ; 
but she enjoyed the high advantage of a 
supernatural revelation from heaven, an 
advantage at that time enjoyed by com- 
paratively few of the human race. When 
we look abroad on the human race, we find 
a great portion of them destitute of this 
invaluable privilege, even in our own age. 
When God first made man, he made him 
in his own image, and a part of that image 
consisted in knowledge. Man fell, it is 
true ; that was man’s fault. After God had 
put our first father in possession of such 
knowledge of himself, as, if understood and 
believed by his posterity, would have made 
them all happy, that knowledge was nearly 
lost in the world; but, in his great mercy, 
he gave a new revelation of himself, through 
the second father of the human race; and 
that knowledge, if understood and believed, 
will imake men holy and happy too. He 
chose a particular family to be the deposi- 
taries of his will, to preserve it from being 
lost till the appointed period, when he, in 
reference to whom the great promise was 
made, should make his appearance. Now, 
this was the state of things when Lot’s wife 
lived. Her husband was Abraham’s ne- 
phew. We have every reason to believe, 
notwithstanding the blemishes that attached 
themselves to Lot’s character, that he was 
really a good man. When Abraham, at 
the command of Jehovah, left his native 
land, Lot went along with him; and it is. 
dificult to conceive what, but a religious 
motive, could have induced him to do so. 
Indeed, we are not left to conjecture as to 
his character; for the New Testament tells 
us that Lot was a righteous man, whose 
regenerated mind was habitually vexed by 
the profligate behaviour of the ungodly of 
his day. It is a great privilege to enjoy 
divine revelation at any time, but particu- 
larly at a time when so few enjoyed it. It 
was a great blessing to be an inmate of a 
religious family, when so few religious fa- 
milies existed. It was a great matter to be 
the wife of a religious man, when religious 
men were so scarce as in the days of Lot. 
Now Lot’s wife had these advantages. She 
was a member of a religious family, and the 
wife of a godly man. But this was not all; 
for she was placed in those external circum- 
stances, which certainly removed many ob- 
stacles out of the way to the cultivation of 
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religious feclings, and the paste es ty of 
religious duties. Neglect of religion in any 
is inexcusable, but less so, to a certain ex- 
tent at Icast, in some, than-in others. For 
example, a person whose mind is constantly 
and necessarily racked with anxiety about 
the temporal interests of his family, has but 
little time to spend on religion; and his 
criminality in the partial neglect of it 1s not 
so great as that of those who are placed in 
circumstances in which they can command 
the Icisure necessary for the cultivation of 
religious feclings, and the performance of 
religious duties. This woman was also 
blessed with occasional intercourse with 
angelic heings. We know of one instance 
in which she had the happiness of entcr- 
taining two celestial visitants ; and it is not 
improbable that she might have had the 
saine honour and advantage repeatedly in 
the course of her life. Another privilege 
she enjoyed, when a fearful destruction was 
impending the city in which she dwelt, was 
her being warned of the danger, and in- 
structed in the way in which she might 
escape froin it. 

These were her privileges—now reflect 
on your own. You have privileges still 
more valuable ; you are enjoying the advan- 
tages of supernatural revelation, and in a far 
more important form than Lot’s wife. You 
are all members, I hope, of religious fami- 
lies, and are enjoying the invaluable advan- 
tages of domestic instruction, You have 
not, like Lot’s wife, had sensible intercourse 
with angels, but you enjoy far higher pri- 
vileges, The kind of intercourse you may 
have with God and his Son, by means of 
his Word and Spirit, is a blessing incom- 
parably superior to the sensible ministry of 
angels. And you have all been warned of 
your danger, and have had very plainly set 
before you the way ofsalvation. You have 
all been told of the wrath to come, and 
urged to flee from it. You have all been 
told of the man Christ Jesus, and urged to 
flec to him, and to lay hold of the hope set 
before you in the Gospel. Now remember 
Lot’s wife, when thinking of your privileges 
and hers, and reflect that privileges are not 
a sure ground of security or confidence. 
The Jews said, “We have Abraham to 
our father ;” but the axe was even then at 
the root of the tree, and the tree was cut 
down. Lot’s wife had many privileges, and 
yet she was involved in a fearful punish- 
ment. Your privileges, however numerous, 
however valuable, do not secure you; nay, 
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in one point of view, your enjoying them 
renders you the less secure. ‘The history 
of Lot’s wife suggests the reflection, that 
while privileges are no secure ground of 
confidence, they are the sources of respon- 
sibility; for from him to whom much is 
given, much shall be required. Every pri- 
vilege brings along with it responsibility ; 
and, oh! how heavy is the responsibility 
under which every one of us is placed! 
How aggravated must be our ruin, if we are 
ruined on the principle, that it shall be more 
tolerable with Sodom and Gomorrah in the 
day ofjudgment, than for Capernaum, which 
had been privileged to see such mighty 
works ! 

Lot’s wife was distinguished, not merely 
by the possession of distinguished privileges, 
hut also by a partial obedience. As I have 
already stated, our materials for her histor 
are scanty; but the charity that diakerh 
no evil, and which, in the absence of every 
thing like evidence against a person, is dis- 
posed to believe every thing in his favour, 
would lead us to suppose that the general be- 
haviour and character of Lot’s wife corre- 
sponded to her privileges. But we ground 
this on the express declaration of the sacred 
historian. She went so far on her way to 
the place of refuge; she did not conduct 
herself as her ungodly sons-in-law did; she 
did not mack the angelic message ; indced, 
in the carly part of her history, she seems 
to have behaved better than her husband. 
Lot, we are told, lingered ; but the Lord 
was merciful to him, and brought him out 
of the city by the instrumentality of the 
angels. lis wife left Sodom along with 
her husband and her two daughters under 
the same guidance, and was proceeding on- 
ward to the appointed place; and it was 
while thus engaged that she looked back 
and violated the divine command. Her 
obedience was partial: she went so far, 
but she did not go far enough, and her go- 
ing so far was thus of no advantage to her. 
Now, there are two questions that naturally 
suggest themselves here to every thinking 
man’s mind, when he remembers the partial 
obedience of Lot’s wife. The one is, Have 
I gone so far as Lot’s wife? I am afraid 
that there are people here who have not 
gone so far; people who have frequently 
had the guilt and danger of their conduct 
laid before them, and yet continue in sin— 
who are asleep in carnal security, and joined 
to their idols. What is to become of you 
if you see a person who has acted a wiser 
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and a better part than you have done, perish 
after all? If Lot’s wife perished though she 
came out of Sodom and went so far on 
her way, is not your perdition, as it were, 
doubly sure by continuing in the city doomed 
to destruction? But the second question is 
equally important. If I have gone so far 
as Lot’s wife, is there any certainty that I 
shall go farther? I believe the greater part 
here have gone as far. There are compara- 
tively few, I suppose, hearing me, who have 
not been affected by the declarations of 
God’s Word, who are not grieved at the guilt 
and danger of those who have violated the 
divine law, and who, under the influence of 
this principle, have not abstained from a 
number of sins and performed a number of 
duties. But it is a most important question, 
Have we any rational security that we shall 
vo farther—for if we go no farther, we shall 
aadoubtedly perish ? It is a matter of great 
importance to know what it was that pre- 
vented Lot’s wife from going onward and 
being secure. She acted under the impulse of 
wn external motive, and her obedience failed. 
wwoty, the great body of those distinguished 
by partial obedience to the divine law, are 
acting under the influence of external mo- 
tives, such as fear, the force of education ; 
and there are many other motives which 
ei a great deal of that decent con- 
ormity to many of the requisitions of God’s 
law, but which serve nothing in the way of 
securing the everlasting salvation ofthe indi- 
vidual. Had Lot’s wife been actuated by a 
real regard to the authority of God, she 
would not have looked behind her. Where 
obedience originates in the operation of ex- 
ternal motives, it may be expected to 
cease when these motives cease to operate ; 
and it is in this way that we are to account 
for the strange manifestations of character 
that. are so often exhibited. There is a man, 
perhaps, who has been very honest for a 
great part of his life, because he could not 
act otherwise without exposing himself and 
running considerable hazard. Place him in 
different circumstances, and he will act dif- 
ferently, which shows that there is no prin- 
ciple of real honesty in his heart. How 
often have we seen a child conducting him- 
self tolerably well when under restraint, but 
when let louse from it running to very 
wicked courses? Here merely external 
motives may continue to operate during the 
whole course of a man’s life. If fear had con- 
tinued to operate with this poor woman for 
a little longer, she might have gone down 
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to her grave without ever having been dis: 
covered to be unsound in her profession ; 
and how many are there who are fittle aware 
themselves of the unsoundness of their pro- 
fession, till it is made manifest to them be- 
fore the judgment-seat! Have we any ra- 
tional ground to think, that having gone so 
far we will go farther ; that we will persevere 
in the profession and in the obedience of 
the truth as it is in Jesus? My brethren, 
I do not know any thing that can secure us 
except this. Ifthe love of God has been 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost—if we have been made to know and 
believe the truth, and through its influence 
to love God and hate sin, then there will 
be in us a well of living water which shall 
spring up to everlasting life. Let us not be 
satisfied with having a name to live, while 
we may be in reality dead. Let us all take 
heed that we be really alive to God through 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

In the third place, I go on to remark, 
that Lot’s wife was distinguished not merely 
by her privileges and her partial obedience, 
but by the commission of a deadly sin. We 
have an account of her sin in the following 
words :—“ His wife looked back from be- 
hind him, and she became a pillar of salt.” 
You will notice, that in the command of 
God given by the angels, this was particu- 
larly enjoined, that there was to be no look- 
ing behind. ‘ And it came to pass, 
when they had brought them forth abroad, 
that he said, Escape for thy life ; look not 
behind thee, neither stay thou in all the 
plain: escape to the mountain, Iest thou be. 
consumed.” JI have suid she was guilty of 
a hcinous sin. Probably some of you may 
think this very questionable. She was 
merely looking behind her—it is not said 
she stood still, far less that she began to 
move back—she was merely looking back ; 
and it may be thought very hard that she 
could not take a backward glance at the 
scene where all her possessions were, and all 
her worldly friends. But this mode of 
thinking is very impious and childish, It 
is impious, for it is calling in question the 
righteousness of the divine conduct in the 
way she was punished; and it is childish, 
because it goes upon the principle that ex- 
ternal actions have a value in themselves 
independent of the moral principle which 
gives rise to them. Look not behind you 
was just as plainly a part of the divine com- 
mand as any other portion of it. It is not 
at all impossible that the poor woman rea- 
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soned thus in reference to the divine com- 
mand :—This looking behind is not of the 
essence of the thing. If I keep moving 
onward there is no danger though I should 
glance back. This is just the way in which 
many reason on the divine commands. My 
brethren, when God gives a command, our 
duty is to do exactly what is bidden us, and 
exactly in the way in which he has bidden 
us. If you allow yourselves to reflect a 
little on the subject, you will sce that the 
sin of Lot’s wife was indeed a terrible sin; 
involving in it the disbelief of the divine 
declaration, or of the divine authority, or 
rather involving in it a mixture of both. If 
she had really believed what God declared, 
and reverenced God's authority, she would 
not have done as she did. Observe, too, 
that her conduct necessarily implies that 
her heart was entirely occupied with the 
love of the world, leading her to look back 
towards the scene of her former business 
and her former worldly pursuits. The cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed were 
peculiarly calculated to awaken religions fear 
and gratitude, delivered as she had been from 
so tremendous a destruction; but there was 
no fear, no gratitude within her, otherwise 
she would have manifested it by obedience. 
When we retlect on the sin of Lot’s wife, 
it shows us how dangerous it is to treat any 
violation of the divine law as if it were a 
trifling circumstance. There is no plea that 
a man so often offers to his own conscience 
for a violation of the divine law as that it is 
a little matter. If it is so little a thing, have 
we so little regard for God’s authority that 
we will not abstain from it? The more 
trifling the thing is, the greater is the mani- 
festation of the contempt for the divine au- 
thority. We ought to recollect that little 
incidents both form and manifest the cha- 
racter. We should recollect that by far the 
greater part of the guilt man contracts, is 
contracted by what people call little matters. 
Make out an account between God and 
yourselves ; set down all your violations 
of the divine law, and then sum up the 
amount. Take two columns, and in one 
put the great sins, and in the other the 
trifling sins, and then summing up the two 
tell me which of the amounts of the two 
columns is the greatest. I do not think 
that any great number here are guilty of 
any very enormous crimes. The great mass 
of guilt-which is accumulating in our houses, 
and bringing us to the very brink of the 
pit of perdition, is composed of what we 
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call at the time very trifling violations of 
the divine law, if violations of the divine 
law at all. Trace the mighty river to ite 
source, and you find it in some obscure 
spring. Carefully reflect on the history of 
that miserable wretch who, at the gallows, 
has paid to civil society his life as the debt 
for the outrages of which he has been guilty 
against the laws, and you will find that he 
commenced his career of guilt with little 
sins. A consideration of the sin of Lot’s 
wife should lead us to reflect on the prin- 
ciple from which it flowed ; and I have very 
little doubt that if you trace the sin of Lot’s 
wife to its principle, you will find that it ori- 
ginated in the love of the world. It was that 
which induced her to disobey the command 
of God. 

The love of the world has assumed an 
endless variety of forms. There is a man 
whose whole heart obviously is in his money, 
but he pleases himself with the thought that 
he is not wasting God’s gifts. And there 
is the spendthrift, pleasing himself with the 
thought that he is only taking a cheerful use 
of the good things of God’s providence. 
The man, again, whose whole mind is occu- 
pied with anxicty about what shall I eat, 
what shall I drink, and wherewithal shall I be 
clothed, pleases himself with the thought that 
he is doing what can be done to get an honest 
subsistence. And again, there is the man 
whose whole mind is occupied about obtain- 
ing a high place in the opinion of his fellow. 
men, who is giving himself credit for the 
degree of estimation in which he is held by 
his fellows, in order to his being able to do 
them good. In this way no great crime is 
committed, but the man is all the while in 
danger of being lost. There are some who 
think it very difficult to understand what is 
meant by the love of the world. Every 
man loves the world who allows any thing 
seen and temporal to be the principal sub- 
ject of his thoughts, and the principal object 
of his pursuit. That man belongs to the 
same class as Lot’s wife; there is no com- 
mand more distinctly announced in the Bible, 
than, “ love not the world, neitlier the things 
that are in the world.” He that loves the 
world is the enemy of God. “ No man can 
serve two masters: for cither he will hate 
the one, and love the other; or else he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.” 

I remark further, that we should, in re- 
membering the sin of Lot’s wife, reflect on 
its distinguishing character—turning away 
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from the holy commandment that was given ; 
and I believe one design of the passage is 
to teach us to guard against the sin of apos- 
tasy. Apostasy, or an open abandonment of 
the christian profession, is not a very common 
sin in this country and age, and it is not diffi- 
cult to account for this: let our circumstances 
be changed, let persecution arise for the sake 
of the Word, and we will have enough of 
it. But though there be not much open 
- eaelags apes is a great deal of veal apos- 
tasy. e see a person connecting himself 
with a christian church, under very favour- 
able circumstances: he has been alarmed, 
and made to say, “ What shall I do to be 
saved ?” and scems disposed to walk in the 
good way ; and for a while he seems to go 
on well, and even to get before some of 
those who have long made a profession of 
the truth; but, by and by, the man, some- 
times gradually, and sometimes very rapidly, 
becomes thoughtless. Perhaps he does not 
give up attending the church ; perhaps he 
is to be found in his place at the communion 
table regularly enough; but it is quite plain 
that there is no heart in his religion, that it 
is a dead thing. Another class of apos- 
tates do not openly renounce the christian 
name, but go farther than the class now 
mentioned: they get tired of regularly at- 
tending the church, and observing the 
the other ordinances of Christianity ; they 
fall out of church-fellowship, but never, per- 
haps, committing any gross sin that calls 
upon the church to pronounce upon them 
a sentence of formal exclusion. I believe 
these two species of apostasy to be very 
common. ‘The declarations of the Bible in 
regard to apostasy are very plain. “ For 
if, after they have escaped the pollutions of 
the world through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are 
again entangled therein, and overcome, the 
Jatter end is worse with them than the be- 
ginning. For it had been better for them 
not to have known the way of righteousness, 
than, after they have known it, to turn from 
the holy commandment delivered unto them. 
But it has happened unto them according 
to the true proverb, The dog is turned to 
his own vomit again; and the sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire.” And 
again, “ For if we sin wilfully after that we 
have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
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the hands of the living God.” God grant 
chat these passages produce in our minds a 
holy fear, lest, a promise being left us of 
entering into God’s rest, any of us should 
seem to come short of it. There may be 
persons that belong to one or other of the 
two classes I have stated, to whom these 
declarations, which are well fitted to make 
their ears to tingle, may seem to convey the 
idea that their case is perfectly hopeless. 
Now, that is not the truth, What God 
says is, that if you continue in apostasy, you 
are undone for ever; and this is a state from 
which very few are reclaimed; but, let the 
apostate turn and he shall live and not die. 
“Turn to me ye backsliding children and I 
will heal you, I will love you freely. Turn 
ye, turn ye: why will ye die.” 

Lot’s wife was distinguished not only by 
her privileges, and her partial obedience, 
and her sin, but also by her punishment. 
Our account of her punishment is very short ; 
‘she looked back, and she became a pillar 
of salt.” The curiosity of interpreters has 
been much exercised, in order to discover 
what was the particular nature of this wo- 
man’s punishment. Some have supposed 
that, without any material alteration taking 
place, her dead body was so impregnated 
with saline particles, that the ordinary tend- 
ency of organized matter to run to putre- 
faction was counteracted, and that she re- 
mained a monument for ages of the divine 
displeasure. Others again suppose that, by 
divine power, she was actually converted 
into a pillar of salt, which stood for ages a 
monument of the displeasure of God at her. 
disobedience. Others again, taking a pillar 
as a memorial, and a pillar of salt as an en- 
during memorial, conceive, that all that is 
meant is, that God, by recording thus the 
punishment of this woinan for the violation 
of his law, has set her up as an everlasting 
monument of his displeasure of sin. It is 
to no purpose for us to waste time in an in- 
quiry of this kind; we have not the means 
of understanding the particular nature of 
the punishment that was inflicted, nor do 
we know of any particular advantage that 
would be derived, from having just as minute 
an account as we could desire. The fact is 
certain, that she was punished and punished 
suddenly, and in the midst of her relations, 
when none of them could do any thing in 
the way of delivering her; and we have 
every reason to fear that her punishment 
was the commencement of never-ending 


adversaries, It is a fearful thing to fall into | woe. She died in the very act of sinning, 
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and henee, we can have no hope of her. 
Now, when we think of the punishment of 
this woman, we should reflect, that God is 
no respecter of persons. We are not to 
suppose that he had some particular ill-will 
against Lot’s wife, and therefore punished 
her more severely than others who are found 
possessed of the same character and having 
the same sin. People who resemble Lot's 
wife in sin, must resemble her in punishment. 
It is not according to the ordinary course 
of divine providence to punish exactly in 
the same visible way, but you will find, that 
all the leading characters are the same. 
When they are saying peace and safety, 
then comes destruction, and often suddenly. 
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Their final punishment will take place in 
the presence of an assembled world, and all 
the exertions of relatives, and even of an 
assembled universe, will be of no avail in 
saving them from the coming vengeance; 
and then we know, that the suffering of- all 
who are found finally impenitent and un- 
believing is everlasting destruction, from 
the presence of the Lord, in that world 
where “their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched.” The Lord give you to lay 
these things to heart. Amen.* 


* This discourse was preached without notes ; 
as, indeed, are almost all the discourses of the 
Dissenting Clergy in Scotland. 
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“ Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read.” —Isatau xxxiv. 16. 


One of the chief difficulties attending 
disputation with Roman Catholics is, to 
ascertain the exact nature of their creed. 
In a church where there is so much boasted 
unity of faith and profession, we should ex- 
pect that any one of its members might be 
depended on for a fair account of Popish 
doctrine, so far as that account went. But 
the truth is, a society of professing Christ- 
jans is not in existence, whose members 
give more diverse and irreconcileable ac- 
counts of the very same thing. This, at all 
events, is the case when they are engaged 
in controversy with Protestants. What the 
most learned of their doctors have declared 
to be Popish doctrine, and attempted to 
prove by argument, has been flatly and 
gratuitously contradicted by upstart dispu- 
tants. What has been enacted by councils, 
ratified by Popes, and proclaimed through- 
out Christendom, has, if the safety of their 
church was conceived to be in danger, been 
utterly rejected, at least to appearance, and 
for the time, by her crafty sons. Whether it 
be from the convenient and accommodating 
nature of their principles of veracity we 
know not; this much we know, that let any 
Romanist be told that such and such is a 
principle of his church—and if it be so ab- 
surd as not to stand examination, he will 


either so modify the doctrine and adapt it 
to the intelligence of the country and times 
in which he lives, or at once deny that ever 
it was a doctrine of his Church. How often 
in these enlightened lands has that been 
denied to be a doctrine or practice of the 
Church of Rome, and that too by priests 
and bishops, which, had it been so denied 
in Italy, Spain, or Portugal, would have 
called forth the presumptuous anathemas of 
him who, while he utters them, impiously 
styles himself Christ’s vicar on earth. Who 
that knows any thing of British popery, 
and the popery of Popedom, has not re- 
marked how different they are, if not in 
reality, at least in appearance. Papal 
power, saint-worship, penance, and indul- 
gences, are here but the shadow of what 
they are in countries unleavened by Pro- 
testantism. Our opponents themselves must 
allow, that the popery of Glasgow is the 
popery of Rome exceedingly purified, or, 
as its own immutability will nave it, design- 
edly falsified. All this will be strikingly 
exemplified, while ‘we attempt to ascertain 
the views of Romanists with regard to the 
private reading and interpretation of Scrip- 
ture—the subject of our present discourse... 
The Protestant views on this subject, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, are, that it is the 
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privilege of every child of Adam to possess |! 
and interpret for himself, so far as he can, 
and according to the best of his judgment, 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; and not only so, but that it is a duty 
binding every one who possesses these, to 
do his utmost endeavour to communicate 
them to others. 

There are some British Romanists who 
would seem to go the full length of Protes- 
tants in this matter. We say some; for on 
this, as on many other subjects, they mani- 
fest not Catholic unity but Sectarian divi- 
sion. 

The following iy a declaration made some 
years ago ina Glasgow newspaper by Bishop 
Scott of this city. It is extracted from the 
30th number of the Protestant. “If it 
really was a principle of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church,” says the Bishop, “to deprive her 
members of the use of the divine Word, by 
forbidding them to read aud search the 
Scriptures, she would indecd be cruel and 
unjust. But I can publicly declare, without 
danger of being contradicted by my bre- 
thren, or censured by my superiors, that. it 
is not at present—that 1 never was, a prin- 
ciple of the Catholic Church, that the 
Scriptures should be withheld from the 
laity ; and there never was any law enacted 
by the supreme legislative authority in the 
Catholic Church, by which the reading of 
the Scriptures was prohibited.” 

Such is Bishop Scott's opinion on this 
subject; but that he is at variance both 
with his fellow-Romanists in Britain, and 
the more genuine sons of the Church in 
Treland and on the continent, and, above 
all, with the presumptuous arbiters of re- 
ligious truth and error, the Council of Trent, 
whose decisions he is bound to reeeive and 
maintain, the following will abunantly show. 
In the year 1824, Pope Leo XII. sent 
a letter to all the Romish Bishops and 
Archbishops in freland. This letter they 
translated and accompanied with pastoral 
instructions to all the Romish clergy and 
Jaity in this country. In the Pope's letter, 
there is the following exhortation :—* Re- 
prove, besecch, be instant in season, and out 
of scason, in all patience and doctrine, that 
the faithful intrusted to you adhering strictly 
to the rules of our congregation of the In- 
dex, be persuaded, that if the Sacred Scrip- 
tures be every-where indiscriminately pub- 
lished, more evil than advantage will arise 
thence.” In the pastoral instructions ac- 
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companying the letter, 18 the following 


‘comment :—“ Our holy father (the Pope) 
‘recommends to the observance of the faith-. 


ful a rule of the congregation of the Index, 
which prohibits the perusal of the Sacred 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, without the 
sanction of the competent authorities. His 


. Holiness wisely remarks, that more evil 


than good is found to result from the indis- 
criminate perusal of them, on account of the 
malice or infirmity of men. Jn this senti- 
ment of our head and chief we fully concur.” 
We inay here state the opinion of the great 
Popish champion, Dr. Doyle, on this sub- 
ject, which is emphatically given in his 
answer to the following question. ‘‘ Would 
you, (the Doctor was asked,) would you 
allow any of the peasantry of Ireland who 
night persevere in reading the Bible in the 


authorized version, after having been pro- 
hibited by your clergy, to be received to 


the sacrament? Certainly I would not,” 
answered Dr. Doyle, when upon oath. Such 
are the sentiments concerning the perusal 
of Scripture by the laity, entertained by the 
Pope, the Irish Bishops and Archbishops, 
and by Dr. Doyle; and that the Pope, 
Bishops, Archbishops, and Dr. Doyle, are 
popishly right, and Bishop Scott in the 
wrong, we shall now show from the decision 
of the Council of Trent. ‘ Seeing,” says 
the fourth of its decisions concerning 
prohibited books, “seeing it is manifest 
from experience, that if the Holy Bible be 
permitted to be read every-where without 
difference in the vulgar tongue, more harm 
than good results thence by the rashness of 
inen, let it therefore be at the pleasure of 
the bishop or inquisitor, with the advice of 
the parish clerk or confessor, to grant the 
reading of the Bible, translated by Catholic 
authors, to those who, in their opinion, will 
receive thereby an increase of faith and 


picty. This license let them have in writ- 
ing; and whoever shall presume to read 


or possess such Bibles, without permission, 
cannot receive absolution of sins till he has 
returned them to the ordinary. But all 
booksellers who may sell, or in any other 
manner supply Bibles, written in the vulgar 
dialect, to any person not possessed of the 
aforesaid license, shall forteit the price of 
the books, to be applied to sacred purposes 
by the Bishop, and submit to other punish- 
ment at the will of the said Bishop, ac- 
cording to the nature and degree of their 
fault. But let no one buy or read these 
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Bibles without the permission of their | 


pastor.” 

All this, while it convicts Bishop Scott 
either of culpable ignorance or wilful falsi- 
fication, gives us a clear idea of Popish 
aversion to scripture knowledge in the 
laity. But the Romanist will perhaps con- 
tend that this is not absolute disallowance 
of Scripture among the laity; for there is a 
particular description of individuals who 
are not denied the use of the Bible. We 
grant that the perusal of the sacred record 
is not, in every instance, anathematized by 
the Romish Church; yet we maintain, that 
Popish disallowance of the study of Scrip- 
ture is virtually and essentially absolute. 
For what are the conditions on which sin- 
ners are allowed to hear what God has re- 
vealed to them? Why, the surrender of 
that which alone can make the reading of 
the Bible, as the Bible, of any use to them— 
even the surrender of their own judgment. 
But hear what one of their own approved 
authors (Mr. Gother) says:—‘* A true Ro- 
imanist never presumes, on his own private 
seutiments, however seemingly grounded on 
reason and Scripture, to believe or preach 
any new doctrine opposite to the belief of 
the Church; but as he received from her 
the book, so also to receive from her the 
sense of the book.” Nay, hear the Council 
of Trent in their decree concerning the 
use of the sacred Books :—‘ Besides,” says 
that decree, “ for restraining petulant wits, 
it decrees, that no man, leaning to his own 
understanding in matters of faith and morals 
pertaining to edification of the Christian 
doctrine, twisting the holy Scriptures to their 
own sense, dare interpret the Holy Scrip- 
tures contrary to the sense that the holy 
Mother Church (to whom it belongs to 
judge of the true sense of the holy Scrip- 
tures) hath holden and does hold, or even 
contrary to the unanimous consent of the 


. Fathers, thongh these interpretations be 
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never intended to be published. Those 
who contravene this statute shall be re- 
ported by the ordinary, and punished by 
the pains ordained by law.” From this, 
and from what has preceded, it is as plain 
as language can make it, that the great 
majority of Romanists are not. allowed to 
possess the Bible, and that such as are 
allowed to possess tf, are not allowed to 
possess, or, at least, to exercise their own 
ener And where is the difference, 
et any man of common understanding say, 
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between depriving a person of a thing, and 
depriving him of the means of appreciating 
and enjoying that thing? If we give the 
letter and withhold the sense, is it not 
mockery to say, we give the Bible? A 
priest-sanctioned reader of Scripture can. 
never be assured of the truth of what it 
declares, except in so far as he is assured 
of the truth of what the Church, which 
authoritatively imposes its meaning, de- 
clares; so that it is not the Bible he be- 
lieves, but the Church: the Church takes 
the place of the Bible, and the reading of 
the Bible becomes merely the reading of 
the decisions: of the Church in Bible lan- 
guage. Before Scripture can be read as 
Scripture, it must he disencumbered of all 
authoritative interpretation, and be allowed 
to impart its own meaning, In so far as 
this is not the case, it ceases to be Scrip- 
ture. The Church of Rome, in those few 
instances, in which she permits the Scrip- 
tures to be read by the laity, imposes an 
authoritative sense; so that, virtually and 
essentially, her prohibition is absolute. But, 
again, my friends, observe what follows :— 
The Council of Trent has decreed, “ that 
no man dare interpret the Scriptures con- 
trary to the sense that the holy Mother 
Church hath holden and does hold, or even 
contrary to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers, though these interpretations are 
never intended to be published.” Mark 
these words, ‘“ though these interpretations 
are never intended to be published.” No 
man, it seems, is to dare interpret Scrip- 
ture contrary to the sense that the Hol 

Mother Church hath holden and does hold, 
or even contrary to the unanimous consent 
of the Fathers, and these interpretations 
are never intended to be published; that is, 
we are not to interpret Scripture, except 
after the manner of certain individuals ; and 
yet we are not to have the means of know- 
ing who they are, or what their manner of 
interpretation is. What an insult is this, my 
friends, to every understanding, even the 
weakest and most blinded! Gravely to de- 
cree, that we shall take the sense of Scripture 
from the Churchand Fathers, and yet neither 
to tell us who the Church and Fathers are, 
(a thing, by the way, which they cannot do,) 
nor even permit us to know what their sense 
of Scripture is—what is this but solemn 
mockery, an insolent disregard of man’s 
dignity as a rational being? Nay, more, 
still to insist in the face of such a decree, that 
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Romanists are allowed to peruse Scripture 
as Scripture, what is it but either stupidity 
or dishonesty in themselves, and insvlence 
towards their opponents? If to prohibit the 
reading and understanding of Scripture, ex- 
cept according to certain interpretations, 
which are unknown and not intended to be 
ublished, do not amount to absolute pro- 
libition, nothing will. 

We have thus, we think, established the 
position, that Popish prohibition virtually 
amounts to absolute prohibition. But lest 
any Romanist should be unwilling to be- 
lieve such #apiety and daring presumption 
of his Church, we shall not insist on 
carrying the matter thus fur, We shall 
content ourselves with partial prohibition. 
This is what no one can conscientiously 
deny of Popery, who knows any thing of 
what it is—and it is enough for our argu- 
ment; for if we show the untenableness of 
partial prohibition, we show also the un- 
tenableness of absolute prohibition. 

We have already said, that the subject 
of this evening’s discussion is the private 
reading and interpretation of Scripture. 
This all consistent Protestants inculcate and 
diligently exemplify: while this, on the 
other hand, all consistent Romanists repro- 
bate, and, as a Church, have done every thing 
in their power to discountenance and pre- 
vent; and the question now before us is, 
Whether Protestants or Romanists are in 
the right in this matter? In discussing this 
question, it will, we think, be of advantage 
to consider—tirst, the private reading of 
Scripture, and then its tnterpretation. We 
can easily conceive a universal dissemination 
of Bibles, without the liberty of private in- 
terpretation—and, on the other hand, liberty 
of interpretation, without universal dissemi- 
nation. Let our first inquiry be, then, 
Whether Scripture ought to be universally 
disseminated ? 

Now, in entering on this discussion we 
maintain, that the burden of proof rests en- 
tirely on our opponents. This they them- 
sclves must allow, especially if they come 
short of absolute prohibition. We contend, 
that the nature of the sacred Writings im- 
plies unrestricted perusal, just as the nature 
of a proclamation implies universal promul- 
gation. He, therefore, who would restrict 
the perusal of Scripture, ought himself 
surely to show us why he would do so; and 
not call upon us to show why he should not 
do so. Romunists call on us to prove 
that the Bible ought to be read indiscrimi- 
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‘nately by all, when they might as well call 
‘upon us to prove that the light of the sun 
or the breath which we inhale, ought to be 
enjoyed indiscriminately by all. As the 
nature of light and air, and their necessity 
to animal existence, manifest every man’s 
right to enjoy them; so the nature and de.. 
sign of the Scriptures are proof demonstra- 
tive of every man’s title to possess and en- 
joy them. The matter which they contain 
—matter of universal and most momentous 
concernment—the mode of address to in- 
dividuals, to churches, to cities, to king- 
doms, to all mankind—the utter absence 
‘of every thing that has the most distant ap- 
' pearance of restricted perusal ; all these are 
| proof demonstrative, that the holy Scrip- 
tures are intended, by their author, to be 
universally read and universally studied. 
Dr. Milner, in his End of controversy, as- 
serts, “that if Christ had intended that all 
mankind should learn his religion by a book, 
viz., the New Testament, he himself would 
have written that book, and would have en- 
joined the obligation of reading it as the 
first and fundamental precept of his reli- 
gion.” (page 88.) Is it not far more rational 
and far less presumptuous to say, that if 
Christ had intended that all mankind should 
not learn his religion by a book, since such 
a mode of learning would be attended with 
so many mischievous effects, as Romanists 
allege it is, besides not writing himself, 
he would have strictly prohibited others 
also from writing? Perpetuity and univer- 
sal prevalence Christ undoubtedly designed 
for his Gospel; and what more natural for 
his followers than to adopt the surest and 
aia means for obtaining this end, viz., 
the writing of a book, and obtaining for 
that book universal perusal? And if such 
means was unlawful, what more to be ex- 
pected than prohibition ofsuch means. Yet 
where is such prohibition to be found? And 
how could such prohibition, if it existed, be | 
reconciled with the undoubted practice of 
the first ages of the Church. For it isa 
remarkable, and on Romish principles an 
unaccountable fact, that, in the first ages of 
Christianity, every means was adopted, 
which the times could afford, for enabling 
men of all nations and degrees, to possess 
and understand the sacred Writings. Trans- 
lations of them into the languages of all 
the then civilized world, were speedily exe 
ecuted, and industriously circulated ; so that 
ere long, Bibles were so widely and 
abundantly disseminated throughout the 
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christian community, and so highly prized 
by them, that their persecutors instituted 
the delivering up of these writings, as a 
means of evincing a return to Paganism. 
Indeed, considering how laborious and 
tardy were the means of ‘multiplying books, 
the extent of Bible-circulation, previous to 
the art of printing, seems almost incredible. 
In the East, there were very early Syriac, 
Armenian, Arabic, Persic, Ethiopic, and 
Coptic versions of the Scriptures. Later 
than these versions, but not long after the 
conversion of the respective nations, there 
were Gothic, Frankish, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Sclavonic versions: and this conduct, with 
regard to the sacred Record, the primitive 
Christians pursued without a single thought 
of justifying themselves therein, well know- 
ing that the nature and substance of that 
Record, not only contained a warrant, but 
imposed an imperative obligation to that 
course of conduct. In consequence of this 
universal dissemination of Scripture, men 
became so enlightened and pious that they 
agreed to discontinue the perusal of books 
that were profane, idolatrous, and _ irreli- 
gious. But asthe Church increased in power, 
voluntary discontinuance became authori- 
tative prohibition; and when it had be- 
come wholly secular and corrupt, and the 
perusal of Scripture threatened to bring it 
back to its primitive simplicity and purity, 
and an interested priesthood were about to 
lose that idolatrous reverence which gave 
them such a power over the minds, and, 
what was to them more matcrial, over the 
coffers of a blind and deluded people; the 
authoritative prohibition of soul-destroying 
books extended to the life-giving and soul- 
quickening word of God. In  Popish 
countries this prohibition is, to the present 
hour, rigorously enforced: and the woful 
effects of it are, alas! too apparent in the 
brutish ignorance, and superstition worse 
than brutish, which are so characteristic of 
the lower orders in countries purcly Popish. 
Yet this state of things ihe anxiously 
wish to perpetuate, and call upon us to 
prove, that the means which they employ 
for this purpose—the prohibition of Scrip- 
ture perused by the laity—are irrational and 
uuscriptural: whereas, the evident impiet 

and -spiritual tyranny of these mcans call 
upon them to satisfy our minds that they 
are not utterly opposed to God and subver- 
sive of Christianity. We maintain the 
Bible to be as much ours individually, as 
any other of the common gifts of God. In 
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it God addresses every accountable being, 
and that Church ought surely to be well» 
advised and fully satisfied of the lawful- 
ness of their procedure, when they attempt 
to thwart the purposes of the Most High, 
by withholding from the pcople what he 
has given for universal diffusion. : 
What, then, are the grounds on which 
the Church of Rome procecds, in withhold- 
ing the Bible from hen to whom it has 
been sent? Can they produce any direct 
scripture-authority for doing so? Nothing 
short of direct scripture-authority, one 
would suppose, should warrant such con- 
duct. Is it, then, any where to be found ? 
We unhesitatingly and unequivocally assert 
that it is not—no, not so much as an ap~ 
proach to it. We know that there are 
several passages usually quoted in connexion 
with this subject ; but they dare not assert, 
that any one of them makes reference either 
directly or indirectly to the withholding of 
Scripture from the laity. They always refer 
to somcthing else, and it is only by far- 
fetched, unnatural inference, that they can 
be made to bear upon the present question 
at all. One favourite, scnipture-authority, 
for gp tee is, that “no prophecy. of Scrip- 
ture is of private interpretation.” But what 
has this to do with private reading? It 
seems, indeed, to aden private interpre- 
tation; but Rome has decreed that there 
may, in some cases, be private reading, 
(such as it is,) though there is, in no case, 
to be private interpretation of Scripture ; 
and, therefore, although a passage may for- 
bid the latter, it 1s not to be understood as 
forbidding the former. But that this asser- 
tion of the Apostle forbids neither the one 
nor the other, we will afterwards, we trust, 
satisfactorily show. Meanwhile, we again 
assert, that there is not one passage within 
the whole compass of the Bible which, even 
inthe most distant manner, condemns scrip- 
ture-perusal by the laity. How, then, you 
will, perhaps, with some impatience inquire, 
how do Romanists justify themselves in this 
matter? They attempt to do so by reason- 
ing something like the following :—Scrip- 
ture-prohibition, say they, in the first place, 
prevents the desecration of the Word of God ; 
in the second, it preserves the unity of the 
Church ; in the third, it oo men from 
perverting Scripture to their own destruc- 
tion ; therefore their conclusion is, scripture- 
prohibition ought to be adopted and main- 
tained. Let us now examine cach of these 
reasons in its turn. And with regard to the 
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first—desecration of the Word of God—is! abuse of one or more of the good gifts of 
it not evident to any mind that is at all | God ; yet he ceases not to bless us still. 
alive to the holiness of God, and the sin- Indeed, were the condnct with regard to 
fulness of the most sanctified of his crea- | revelation adopted by our opponents, uni- 
tures here below, that the gifts of God are | formly pursued by God, it would lead to the 
abused by all without exception ; and that, destruction of every sinful creature in the 
were his blessings bestowed on those only | universe. Our very existence, as sinful crea- 
who would not abuse them, none could re- | tures, is thus, you perceive, an experimental 
Romuanists talk of the dis- | proof that mere liability to abuse does not 
honour done to God’s Word by Protestants | necessarily lead to the withholding, or even 
speedily withdrawing, of the gifts abused. It 
does not do so in the gifts of God’s pro- 
vidence. Is there any thing, then, in the gift 
verence, in the study of revelation. But of his Word which requires a difference of 
procedure? Is there not rather in that gift 
what requires a scrupulous adherence to it ? 
Is it not a gift to sinful creatures—a gift 
designedly prepared for sinners, and care- 
fully adapted to their circumstances ? And 
ought they not therefore to enjoy it above 
all other gifts notwithstanding their abuse of 
Lay interpreters dishonour God’sWord, say it? They receive other gifts at the hand 
of God notwithstanding the abuse of them, 
such tooasare not peculiarly adapted to their 
condition as sinners; should they not, 
therefore, receive that which of all others 
is best adapted to their condition, and which 

moreover, is most productive, ofall others, of 
that which is required—the worthy receiv- 


ceive them ? 


and lay inte 


will these same Romanists affirm that they 
have never, in any degree, failed in their 
duty towards revelation ?—that they have 
degree, treated it unworthily 
y? If any of them affirm so, 
let common sense be judge, and we will con- 
vict them of presumption and self-deception. 


never, In an 
or ungratefu 


Romanists; therefore, withhold it from them. 
Licensed interpreters— Romish priests, say 
x0d’s Word and tradition too; 
and of these last, John Calvin, and Martin 
Luther, according to Papists, were emi- 
nent examples; why then not withhold 
the Scriptures from the Roiish_priest- 


we, dishonour 


rpreters; and all consistent 
Protestants will join in the complaint, and 
lament their own negligence, and even irre- 
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hood ?—But we contend that desecration ing of divine gifts? 


of Seripture is not to us a sufficient reason 


other blessings of our lot, which we re- 
ceive, and in the bestowment of which—Di- 
vine goodness be praised!—Romish priests 
dare not interfere, come to us regularly and 


abundantly, notwithstanding our habitual the Bible. 


abuse of them. Every sin we commit is an 
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Thus, then, you per- 
ceive, that not only is mere liability to abuse 
for withholding it in any case. The not to be considered as a sufficient reason 
for the withholding of God’s gifts, but that, 
though it might be considered a sufficient 
reason in other cases, it ought not to be 
considered a sufficient reason in the case of 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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“ Twill build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against tt,”— 
| Mart. xvi. 18. 


No one, we imagine, can be so ignorant 
as not to know, that in all ages, from the 
giving of the first promise down to the pre- 
sent hour, there has been in the world what 
is called a Church of Christ. This Church 
does not consist of those of any particular 
sect or party who may have arrogated to 
themselves the name of the Church, as if 
there were none belonging to it save them- 
selves, but it consists of all those however 
scattered through different communions, who 
have received the Lord Jesus us their Sa- 
viour, and who have in consequence become 
new creatures. In other words, the Church 
of Christ is just a collection of genuine be- 
lievers, whoever or wherever they may be, 
and it consists of no others; and not only 
so—there is great reason to fear that many 
who have contended keenly about their 
Church, and imagined that their party is 
the only true and safe one, have often de- 
ceived themselves, and have really held no 
connexion with the Church of Christ at all. 
This Church has in different. ages varied 
in its forms, but its principles, and duties, 
and practices, have always been substantially 
the same. It has also varied in the number 
of its members, being at one period larger 
than at another ; but compared with the po- 
pulation of the world, the widest charity 
must confess that it has always formed but 
aslender minority. This may seem strange ; 
‘but it is still stranger, that though the per- 
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sons constituting this Church are unquestion- 
ably the most inoffensive in their conduct, 
the most estimable in their characters, the 
most useful and benevolent in their labours 
for others of any on the face of the earth, 
yet, that they have in all ages been greatly 
disliked and hated, ridiculed and oppress- 
ed, as if they had been the most worth- 
less members of society. As individ- 
ual Christians have been obnoxious to the 
men of the world, so, as might have been 
expected, the collective Church which they 
form has been not less hateful. The true, 
the holy, the spiritual Church of the Saviour 
has always been maltreated and abused, 
however much the visible, the gaudy, the 
great, and the worldly Church of nominal 
Christians may have been loved and honour- 
ed, and even worshipped by its respective 
partizans. This is no more than what the 
Bible prepares us to expect. We are not to 
be surprised at the enmity of man to the 
Church, nor would the Scriptures have us 
to be so. Her cnemies are compared to 
strong men, and proud men, and men of 
wrath—to those who are cunning and perse- 
vering in their wiles to destroy—and not 
only so, they are compared to wild beasts 
which go roaring and ravenihg for their prey, 
ready to swallow up the Church alive, and 
never contented with all the mischief which 
they can perpetrate, but always anxious for 
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This opposition to the true Church pro- 
ceeds from various quarters, and discovers 
iteelf under various forms; but it is always 
regulated in such a way as to be most 
powerful in the existing circumstances of 
the Church or the world. Sometimes there 
iyopen and merciless persecution—banish- 
ment, torture and death to the body. When 
the laws of toleration, and the spirit of civil 
society do not admit of this there may be 
the infidelity and liccntiousness of a false 
liberality scarcely less dangerous. Heresies 
subversive of the fundamental truths of the 
gospel may appear at another season, per- 
haps spring from the Church herself; while, 
on another occasion, the civil revolutions 
which the abuses of false religion generate 
may be employed by the enemics of the 
Church of Christ to prejudice the cause of 
true religion and to mar its progress. T’rom 
these and other causes, more especially 
when their opposition is combined, consid- 
erable danger often arises to the Church of 
Christ; she seems ready to perish, and the 
alarm of her friends is not sinall: they fear 
that their hardest labours and fondest hopes 
are about to come to nought. 

And what, in these circumstances, should 
sustain and comfort a believing mind? Have 
we any assurance of the security of the 
Church of Christ, any reason to hope that 
she shull be preserved amid the violence 
and the subtlety of her focs, or is her future 
fate quite uncertain? Can we only reason 
on probabilities, and balance conjectures, 
and hope for the best, as we do in similar 
cases among men? These are interesting 
questions ; and surcly every Christian mind 
must fee] anxious to have them satisfactorily 
answered. If we consult mercly nominal 
Christians, they cannot afford us much light 
in our inquiry; with them all at best is 
doubtful; they cannot estimate aright the 
dangers with which the true Church is assail- 
ed, and they canuot look farther for strength 
to meet these dangers than what the visible 
institutions and apparatus of Christianity in 
the world supply. It is not improbable 
thut « mere human reasoner, taking all cir- 
curastances into account, might conclude 
that the prospects of the Church of Christ 
in the world were by no means dark, he 
might even hope favourably for her triumph. 
But while we art far fram undervaluing the 
influence of external and visible institutions 
—-and know assuredly that God makes use of 
them in furthering the good of his Church— 
yet it must be allowed that arguments 
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founded upon them are uncertain, and 
that had we nothing better on whicb to 
rest, we might well, and many a time, fear 
greatly for the cause of our Redeemer. 
The enmity of the world to the spiritual 
Church of Christ has been, and is so un- 
speakably bitter and strong, that her con- 
tinued existence is almost miraculous; and 
we all know how quickly an infidel or an 
antichristian convulsion might remove the 
best external institutions and bulwarks for 
the maintenance of Christianity in the earth. 
Never did the Church of Christ in our own 
country undergo a morg fierce or extermi- 
nating persecution, than just at the time 
when her doctrine and her discipline were 
purest, and when we would have thought 
that her whole administration was so unex- 
ceptionable that no enemy could have had 
the least encouragement in aiming at her 
injury ; and so also did it happen in primitive 
tines. We cannot then trust to the force 
of merely outward considerations and ad- 
vantages as arguments for the preservation 
of the Church of Christ; we must have 
something stronger and surer. 

And if we turn to the Scriptures we do 
find much more than these—we meet with 
enough to comfort us with the strongest 
ussurance of the safety of the true Church 
of Christ. Whatever may befall any parti- 
cular sect of Christians, or any particular 
societies which they may have reared for 
the advancement of Christianity, the cause 
itself shall not die. The Church of the Sa- 
viour shall stand and flourish. This is a 
most comfortable thought for every christian 
mind amid the revolutions of time, and the 
assaults of enemics, and the convulsions of 
empires, and it is as sure as it is comfortable. 
Consider the evidence which is supplied 
in its behalf—by presumption—by positive 
declaration—and by actual facts and ex- 
perience, 

I. We begin with the presumptions in | 
half of the safety of the Church of Christ. 
The Church, then, is dear to God. The 
members composing it have been elected to 
their character and calling from the ages of 
everlasting. They are the purchase of the 
blood of God’s own and well beloved Son— 
they are the grand manifesters of hia glory , 
so that did they fail, God, humanly speak- 
ing, would lose a large revenue of praise. 
These things must all attach him to them, 
and, = to Age make = much in- 
terested in the preservation an i 
of his Church, So we would wave eciad 
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‘able to pluck the Church—to pluck a multi- 
tude of Christians from the same blessed 
' security. 
‘separate one than many; and if it be abso- 
'Jutely impossible to dissever even one be- 


lar cases among mén, and there scems no 
reason why we should not so argue in refer- 
ence to God. Now, if the Church is dear 
to God, will he not uphold it? For its 
sake he continues to uphold nature through 
all her revolutions, and will he not then 
much more preserve the Church herself? 
Will he uphold nature, and yet allow that 
to be hopelessly marred, which confers up- 
on the natural world a chief share of her 
importance and value? Think what a gross 
contradiction it would be to suppose, that 
God provided for the welfare of the Church 
at a great expenditure of care, and labour, 
and suffering, and then allowed Himself to 
be frustrated in all that was deur to his 
heart by the power and policy of Satan, 
The very thought is folly. Nothing could 
give the least countenance to such an idea, 
gave that God cither does not foresee the 
treatment which is to befall bis Church, or 
that he is too weak to prevent it. Now 
both suppositions are inconsistent with the 
character of God. He well knows every 
enemy, and every assault. of every enemy 
from first to last, with which his Church is 
destined to be visited, and easily can his 
power disappoint all their violence, and 
easily can be make bis Church sate, and 
render her days perpetual. Surcly then, 
this will be his conduct towards her. We 
may be able to see good reasous why God 
should allow his Church to be for a time 
depressed. This may be rendered subser- 
vient both to his glory and his people’s 
good ; but that he should sutfer what is so 
dear to him to be trodden to destruction— 
that he should suffer the light which he 
himself has kindled, to be for ever extin- 
guished, and darkness to reign without a 
rival, is quite incomprehensible under the 
government of God. So fur then as mere 
presumptions go, we seem warranted to 
conclude, that however menacing may be 
the aspects of things, the Church of Christ 
shall never perish—she shall abide while 
the earth abides. 

IJ. But secondly, we have positive evi- 
dence of the truth of the doctrine of the text. 
The Scriptures abound with passages to this 
import, and they are very striking. Every 
declaration of the perpetual existence and 
safety of believers, amounts to a declaration 
of the perpetuity and safety of the Church 
which they compose. No one, we are told, 
be he man, or angel, or devil, shall ever 
be able to pluck a Christian from his 
Father’s hand ; and if so, as little shall he be 
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It would be an easier thing to 


liever from God, how can it be supposed 


.that the whole Church of the redeemed 
“may be separated from him, and that the 
‘ purposes of God concerning them may fall 


-unexecuted to the ground? We are assur- 
ed, and it is not the word of man, but the 


/word of unchangeable Truth, “ That the 


gates of hell shall not prevail against the 

Church”’—“ that no weapons formed against 
the Chureh of Christ shall prosper ;” on 
the contrary, that they shall hopelessly fail. 
| We are told that the Lord is around his 
‘people as a wall of fire, and what a defence 
las this! Walls of wood or stone can afford 
‘considerable shelter, but they may be sures 

mounted or removed. Not so a wall of fire 

It dees not merely protect the besiezea, 
it carries destruction to the enemy—it is 
‘death to approach it; who can fight with 
‘fire, and a wall of fire sending forth its heat 
and flames with exhaustless power? Then 
we are told that “as the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, (and they surround- 
eu Jerusalem in such strength and beauty 
aS almost to render it impregnable,) so the 
Lord is round about his people from hence- 
forth even for ever.” We are told that “he 
suffered no man to do them wrong; yea, he 
reproved kings for their sakes, sayiag, Touch 
not mine Anointed.” How expressive are 
these words! The Church is represented as 


‘ dearer to God than kings and states, though 


their importance be not small, and he for- 
‘bids them even to touch his people. So 
far from injuring or destroying, he will not 
allow them even to touch them; nay, the 
command is given in the most imperative 
form, “touch them not ;” as if he had said, 
“It is at your peril to touch them, you will 
incur my highest displeasure if you attempt 
to do so;” and to give men some idea of 
how displeasing it would be to harm God’s 
people, they are told that he who touchcth 
them, toucheth the apple of God’s eye-- 
they touch the dearest and tenderest part— 
what God will protect and vindicate ar 
carefully as men defend their eyesight 
Quite in the spirit of these passages we 
are informed with. the ufmost certainty, 
that the kingdom of Christ is a kingdom 
which not only may not or shall not, but 
cannot be moved; and that so far from be- 


ing rooted up or destroyed, all the king- 
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doms of this world are one day to become | substantiate, that the temporal kingdoms 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. | and empires of the world have been pros- 


And to sum up the proof on this part of: 
the subject, how expressive and sublime is : 
the declaration of the glorified Saviour to | 
his apostle, John, in the book of Revelation : ! 
“Tam he that liveth and was dead, and be- | 
hold Iam alive for evermore, and have the | 
keys of hell and of death.” You are all 
aware that at the time in which these words 
were uttered, the Christian Church was 
suffering severe persecution, and very dark 
were her prospects for the future—all the 
apostles had finished their course, saving 
John, and he was in exile in the island of 
Patinos. In these circumstances there was 
much to damp and discourage ; but Christ 
interposes with the animating assurance that 
he is the Living One—and the Head being 
alive, the other parts of the body partake 
of its vitality. HTe declares that he lives 
for ever, and of course so shall the Church, 
which is indissolubly united to himself; 
nay, the better to cheer his servant, he de- 
clares that he helds in his hands the keys 
of hell and of death—that he possesses 
complete power over the Chureh’s greatest 
enemies—that he bends at will that fiery 
persecution which hell conceives, and death 
carries into action. And what more could 
the Church or any Christian desire, than 
such assnrances as these? What stronger 
pledge of the perpetuity and satety of the 
people of God could be given? None of 
these declarations are doubtful in their lan- 
guage, or uncertain in their meaning. They 
are most clear and decided ; and when it is 
remembered that they come from God, we 
canuot fear that they shall ever fail—we 
may be absolutely sure that they shall all 
be realized. But this will be more apparent 
when we consider, 

III. In the third place, the evidence of 
actual fact and experience. Though we 
had nothing more than God's word on which 
to rely—though all his promises in refer- 
ence to the continued existence of the 
Chureh were still future, yet his simple de- 
claration would have been enough to satisty 
us of the infallible certainty of the object 
contemplated But we can go farther 
than words; we can appeal to fucts—we 
“an point to experimental proofs of the 
safety of the Church of Christ, even 
when placed in circumstances of the great- 
est danger It is a remarkable general 
truth, which the history and prophecies 
of both Old and New Testaments amply 


yerous or the reverse, according as al 
hae favoured or injured the Chure 
of God. We have not time to pursue the 
proof into details ; just remember how well 
it fared with Egypt under Joseph—with 
Canaan underthe Judges—with Persia under 
Cyras, while they favoured the Church of 
God, aud how adverse their condition be- 
came when they began to injure and oppress 
that Church. Men, however, in their in- 
futuation have much more frequently acted 
the part of foes than of friends, and hence 
the punishment is more common than 
the reward. We may remind you of the 
confederated kings who were overthrown 
by Abraham for their captivity of Lot of 
the fate of the hostile nations which sur- 
rounded) Canaan -of the Assyrian, and 
Grecian, and Jewish, and Roman kingdoms, 
and their successors down to the present 
day; kingdoms which have all in their turn 
been doomed to experience the wrath of 
the Lamh, because they dared to lift their 
arms against his people, Now, what does 
this show? Does it not show that God’s 
watchful, preserving care is extended over his 
Church, and that sooner than have her de- 
stroyed he will destroy her enemies? This 
is a matter of fact, and how strongly does it 
speak in behalf of the safety of the Re- 
deemer’s cause ! 

But, leaving general ground, descend for 
a little to individual instances of deliverance 
whieh God has wrought for his Chuych.— 
How did he deliver from Egypt when all 
reasonable hope seemed to have departed 
—when one would have thought that the 
Church was about to expire ; and how great 
was the manifestation of wisdom and power 
by which he accomplished his gracious in- 
tentions? Ata later day, Jerusalem seemed 
ready to be destroyed, and Babylon opened 
wide her gates to receive and retain the 
children in everlasting bondage; but the 
captives were restored, and their temple 
rebuilt—their city made glorious again, and 
all by the mighty hand of God. At a 
period still later, when Jerusalem became 
ripe for judgment, we might have feared 
that in the intense hatreds, the rending civil 
comnotions, the overflowing bloodshed of 
that unhappy day, the infant Church of 
Christ would have been extinguished ; and 
so it would have been, had man been its 
only guardian, but God provided an asylum 
for his servants in the city of Pella; and there 
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1s no reason to believe that a single Christ-| more conspicuously displayed; that his 
ian perished, while unbclieving Jews fell people may have a deeper sense of his love, 


in appalling multitudes for days, and months, 
and years together. And if God wrought 
such deliverance for bis Church in former 
times, can it be supposed that he has ceased 
to care for her now? = Is it to be imagined 
that he will deliver her no longer—that he 
will henceforward abandon her to the power 
of the foe? Shall we not rather believe 
that, unlike to us, God is unchangeable in 
all his plans and purposes, and that the 
deeper interest of the affairs of the Church, 
as they draw near their grand consuinma- 


i 
i 
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and cherish a warmer gratitude for his fav- 
ours ; that his enemies may be humbled in 
the very moment of their fancied triumph, 
and may better perceive and acknowledge 
the awful justice of God. Alter the time of 
deliverance and all these important effects 
are impaired if not neutralized. And sure- 
ly then the fact, that God not only delivers 
his Church in circumstances of danger, but, 


‘delivers in a very seasonable manner, strik- 
‘ingly proves how affectionate is the care 


tion, will, so to speak, animate him with a_ 


warmer care, and call forth a stronger arm 
in her defence ? 

But God does not merely deliver his 
Charch from danger—the time at which he 
docs so is worthy of onr notice. This 





always affects the value of the deliverance | 


which is vouchsafed. Now it is when re- 
duced to the last extremity that God inter- 
poses, 
evil intention in its birth, or he arrests the 
enemy, like Sennacherib, in’ the height 
of his enterprise, but very often he allows 
his people to be at their lust struzgle before 
he appears.-—The misery of the Israclites is 


doubled beyond endurauce, ere the day of 


mercy dawns.—The three young men are 
actually thrown into the fiery furnace.— 
Daniel is shut up in the lions’ den.—The 
decree for the extermination of the Jews is 
actually established by the unchangeable 
laws of the Medes and Persians.—Peter is 
sleeping in the dungeon between soldiers 
on the very night before his intended mock 
trial, In all these cases, and in many 
others, the children and servants of God 
were reduced to the last terrible moment ; 
nothing is done for them till they have 
reached the very verge of ruin—then God 
strikes in with deliverance. 

And why are matters thus ordered ? Not 
certainly to afflict or torment God’s people — - 
not because he is hard-hearted or indiffer- 
ent till roused by dreadful necessity. No: 
Daniel was as dear to God at other times 
as when enclosed in the lions’ den; and 
so were the three youths ; and so was Peter; 
and so was Paul in his shipwreck; but, 
God delays his interposition for the same 
reason that Christ tarried two or three days 
where he was after hearing that his beloved 
Lazarus was sick. He delays his deliver- 
ance till the last, that his own glory, his 
wisdom, his justice, his mercy, may be the 


which he exercises over her, and forms a 
strong assurance to us, that as he has acted 
in the past so he will actin the future—thaft, 


“in the languaye of the text, the gates of hell 


IIe, indeed, sometimes crushes the | 


can pretend. 


shall never prevail against his Church and 
people. 

And now having established, let us apply 
the doctrine of our text to practical use, 
What comfort does it minister to believers! 
Loving Christ, every Christian loves the 
Chureh of Christ; indeed, this 1s an admir- 
able test of personal religion, inasmuch as 
it is a feeling to which no mere nominalist 
Now, often the condition and 
prospects of the Church are such as to fil! 
the believer with sorrow and fear. The 
enemy seems to triumph; the Christian, in 
unbelief, is ready to dread the extinction of 
the Lord’s cause, and his prayers and 
labours in its behalf are proportionally en- 
feebled. This despondency is most encourag- 
ing to the foe; he rejoices that God’s pro- 
mises seem to fail, and that predictions 
of evil seem about to be realized. But 
Jet not the believer be troubled except for 


his own neglizence and fearfulness. Let 
him not be afraid of the Ark of God. Let 


him be comforted with the assurance, that 
the cause of God shall survive and be up- 
held and flourish over all the opposition of 
enemies, and over all the unbelief of friends ; 
that it is a plant which thorns cannot choke, 
a bush which, though ever burning, cannot 
be consumed. Let him not, however, won- 
der, if the Church be so severely handled 
that he, with all his inoffensiveness and cir- 
cumspection, cannot escape the fire of the 
foe; let him rather wonder and be thankful, 
that with such hatred to the gospel burning 
in the hearts of sinners, he escapes so lightly 
as he does. Let him lay his account with 
the Church being wounded, and humbled, 
und oppressed in every possible way ; but 
Jet him be comforted with the remembrance 
that nothing has and that nothing can be- 
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fall her except what God appoints—that if 
she is ever injured or spoiled, it is not when 
men please but when God pleases—that if 
she be delivered into the hands of her ene- 
inies itis Giod who delivers her. Let the 
believer remember, that as Shimei could 
never curse David till God bade him, nor 
Satan touch Job till he recetved God's per- 
inission, nor the devils enter the swine till 
Christ commanded ; no more can the Church 
receive any hart dll God gives her over for 
a prey. 

Next, let him remember, that if God 
does so prepare allliction for his Church, it 
is not intended for her evil, but for her 
good, When heresy breaks forth—when 
convulsions shake the earth and infidelity 
lauzhs with joy, the believer may be ready 
to despond, and fear that all is over; but 
no-—let him be comforted, This is buat a 
dark passage toa brighter day. The Charch 
shall not only stand undestroved-—~-he shall 
valu; she shall be purified by the thunder 
storm which avitates the atmosphere, she 
shall come forth from its darkuess and. its 
troubles more beautiful, and clorious, and 
tranquil than before, “Phus it bas happened 
in every past tral and revolution through 
which the Church has passed, and thus it 
will happen in all those which she is destin- 
ed tu cneounter inthe future, Let Clirist- 
ians then be coutforted; let them set their 
minds quite at rest as to the indestrucable 
existence apd universal triamphs of the 


Chureh, bat let not the forchnowledze of 


the victory tempt them to be idle aud se- 
eure, “Vhis is not the design of the promice, 


but a most shameful, amost stutul abuse of 


its hinduess. Our duty to pray and to 
labour for the perpetuity of the Church is 
not in the least degree impaired, it iy deep. 
ened and enlarged by our knowledge that 
these prayers and labours shall uot be in 
van. 
by amen, and thas it will be judged of by 
God. While then vou praise God for his 
preserving goodness to the Chureh in past 
times, and wiugle vour hallelujahs with 
those of priests and prophets, in every age 
af her history, and waft them upwards to 
the twenty-four elders, and blend them with 
she uscriptions of those who cease not day 
nor night to give glory, and honour, and 
thanksvivinys to the Lamb on the throne, 
who lives for ever and ever ;—while you do 
this, and do it with all your heart, never 
forget that it is in the use of means that 


Thas would the matter be judged of 
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extend her dominion by the conversion of 
sinners, are one of the best securities for 
her preservation ; and that of all the praise 
which you can offer, this is incomparably 
the sweetest and most grateful to the ear of 
(sod—to proclaim to others the glory of his 
grace, and extend to all the blessings of 
Messiah’s retun, 

One word to the enemies of the Chureh, 
and we conclude. This enmity is the state 
of every mind by nature, till renewed by 
the Spirit of God; but to sume the name of 
enemies of the Church of Chiri-t is peculiarly 
applicable, and they are, it is to be feared, 
not few in number, Whoever they may be 
we say to them, your enmity and your op- 
position to the Church of Christ are vain ; 
even the gates of hell shall uot prevail 
weust her, aud can you suppose that you 
shall prevail-—-that the servant shall prove 
stronger and wirer than his master’ You 
may dream that your unsanctified philosophy 
and science, vour tisanctified literature and 
liberty, the restless spirit of imguiry and the 
hatred to many rebyzions institutions which 


now spread over the earth are preparing the 
way for sornr fitanph, and you may wel- 
-come the ineipiont coammotions which agi- 
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fate the nations as the forernmmers of deliv- 
erance from so calling a usurpation as. that 
of the Church af Christ aud Christianity ; 
but greatly do yon deecive yourselyes— 
must mort ime is the disappointment which 
you are preparmey for yourselves, You 
may mideed be suecessful in overthrowing 
the outward in atations, and visible socie- 
fics, and apparatus of religion, but you can- 
hot prevail acainst the Chiureh herself, (and 
this is the only thing which can truly gratify 
your malice and ungodliness,) until you pull 
the Redeemer from his throne, and prove 
all the promises which God has given, and 
all the deliverances which God has wrought, 
to be delusion. Lite as you may imagine 
it, the apparent suceess against the Church 
of Christ in which you so proudly rejoice is 
from God; it is not your doing, but his. 
The knowledee, and philosophy, and revo- 
lutions from which yeu expect so much, 
are all instruments mn the hand of God, and 
shall all, aye, every one of them, be made 
subservient to the advancement of that ver 

gospel which you dread and dislike. The 
world, with all that lives and breathes upon 
it, exists but for the sake of the Church of 
God; and, when his purposes regarding her 
are accomplished, shall be burnt up: you 


the Church is upheld—that your efforts to | yourselves, willing or unwilling,shall be made 
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to minister to the same end. 
firht with God and with his Church. The 
labour is not only vain, it is destructive ; 
and every cnemy who ever tried it will tell 


you so, But be at peace with God through 
his Son—become a member of the true 4 
Church by anion to the Lord Jesus, the: 


diving Head; and then instead of being | 
agitated by the instability of worldly things | 
you will partake of the Chureh’s glorious 
and abiding perpettaty., Convulsions civil 
and religious may rend the earth . judy- 
ment may descend upon the pale horse-— | 


ON THE BOUNTII 


A SERMON PREACHED ON THE EVENING OF 


Cease then to ! 
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the nations may muster to their last, their 
most terrible conflict, but yon shall be se- 
cure, As the gates of hell eannot prevail 
against the Chureh, so they shall not be 
able to prevail against you. God will grant 
deliverance at the appointed time and in the 
appointed way ;—it may be deliverance 
into new heavens and a new carth, and the 
struggles and the wartare of the Church 


Sand of Christians shall then be known and 


felt no more, May God hasten the blessed 
period, in his infinite merey, and to his 
name be the praise. Amen, 


ULNESS OF GOD; 


THE COMMUNTON SABBATH, So NOVEMBER, 


1333, IN ST, GEORGES CHURCH, EDINBURGH, 
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Return unto thy rest, O my soul; for the Lord hath dealt bounti~fully with thee.’— 
Ps. exvir 7, 


Vurse are the words of the Psalmist, 
upon his experiencing a signal deliverance 
by the good providence of God, in answer 
to his earnest prayers. In the following 
discourse, however, TE shall not Tiunt their 
application to such as may be placed in cir 
cumstances precisely similar to those of the 
inspired writer, but shall consider them as 
containing an expression of sentiments which 
may be appropnated to men of vatious 
characters and in various conditions. 

The only true rest of Che intelligent crea- 
tures of God consists In the enjoyment of 
the Creator. ‘This was the original condi- 
tion of nan: his mind way staid upon God, 
and he was kept in perfect peace. By the 
Fall we have been removed from this hless- 
ed state, and there Is no peace for us ull 
we return unto the Lord, resting upon Christ 
for salvation. ‘ There is no rest, saith our 
God, to the wicked.” The turbulence of 
unruly passions, the cravings of unsatisfied 
desires, the weariness and disappointment 
that attend success, the sad vicissitudes of 
this mortal state, the shocks and collisions 
of contending interests—all these agitate 
and disquiet the mind. Angry passions rise 
and rage; restless and unquiet thoughts fill 
the bosom—no spot is sacred from their 
intrusion ; the dove of peace is scared away, 
finding no place for her hallowed nest. Un- 
godly men frequently, indeed, experience a 


temporary happiness, but these periods of 
tranquillity are all delusive. The clouds of 

Compe storm are ever gathering ; and, 
should the tempest be restrained in this 
world, alas! the deecithl calin is but the 
prelude to a hurricane, where the scul must 
ibe for ever Jost. "Phere are many exposed 
to this fearful jeopardy. They pass through 
the world without any fixed or determinate 
conrse-——-now yielding to the enjoyment of 
the bright sunshine of a treacherous happi- 
ness, and now trasting to an anchored state 
they never reach, never seck after, ecarcely 
seem to know of that haven where alone 
they can be secure, There are others who 
have been awakened to a sense of the mis- 
ery of their condition, ‘The cuilty actions 
of their past Jives come belore their minds 
in appalling distinctness, and the shores of 
eternity force themselves on their view and 
fill them with alarm ; abroken law suggests 
angry judgments; destruction threatens” 
them on every side; fear takes hold of 
them, and in anguish they exclaim, ‘ What 
shall Ido to be saved?” There are some 
also who, though they have found the way 
to the Father, and trust in him as a recon- 
ciled God in Christ, have their confidence 
disturbed by the calamities which they ex- 
pericnee in this mortal life. In the midst 
of their afflictions they exclaim, “ Hath God’ 
forgotten to be gracious? Is his mercy’ 
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clean gone for ever?” And, in the words 
of the psalm before us, they record their 
woe: “ The sorrows of death compassed 
me, and the pains of hell gat hold upon me : 
I found trouble and sorrow.” But the 
Psalmist, in the midst of his distresses, had 
recourse unto God, and, by the manifesta- 
tions made to him in the ordinances of di- 
Vine grace, peace was restored to his mind; 
and the various classes of individuals I have 
mentioned, may find a motive in the con- 
templation of the bountifuluess of God, for 
their soul returnine unto its rest. Let us, 
then, consider some of those particulars in 
which the Lord may he said to have dealt 
bountifally with the children of men, 

The bountifulness of the Lord, we may 
remark, in the first place, is shown in the 
works of creation and providence. The 
most superficial consideration must be sufh- 
cient to satisfy us of this truth. In all the 
works of his hands, and in all the arrange- 
ments of his providence, we may perceive 
a royal munifivence and bountifulness. All 
his gifts to us are kingly, and are poured 
down on us with a profusion which speaks 
of sources that can never be exhausted, and 
ofa hand that is uever weary, and are be- 
stowed upon us with a fulness and liberalit 
suited to the supreme dignity of Him sith 
whom we have todo, Certain circumstances 
are said to mark the procedure of a sover- 
eign prince, whose realms are stored with 
countless riches, and who feels that his 
majesty and might are in the communicating 
of them. What is trifling would be un- 
worthy of a monarch to bestow; what is 
measured, and numbered, and contracted, 
would be unworthy of the freedom and 
affluence of a king. Now, the gifts be- 
stowed by God upon man are of such ines- 
timable value, are of such endless variety 
and exuberant bountifulness, that I think 
lives would fail to examine and count their 
store. Even in regard to our corporeal 
frame, what skill, what bounty, has he 
shown! All the ingenuity of man could 
not supply the luss of one, or of the small- 
est part of one, bodily organ, What bounti- 
fulness, then, in the whole of the bodily 
mechanism! Could all the artists in the 
world bring together so many contrivances 
of delight? What architect could rear for 
the soul so commodious a tabernacle ; what 
statuary such a form of body ? Our ideas 


of the divine munificence mount upward, by | sorrow. 


contemplating those noble faculties which 
exalt us above the beasts of the field and 


| 
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the fowls of heaven—faculties thus con- 
nected harmoniously with each other, and 
all joined in wise relationship to the various 
existences around us. With what kindliness 
and overflowing bounty has the earth its 
nutnerous sources of gratification for our 
varied powers, bringing cnjoyment to us at 
every hand,and leading our footsteps amidst 
all its delights ? 

The bountiful beneficence of the Most 
High is seen also in the stately mansion 
prepared for our habitation. Though con- 
structed only for a temporary abode, what 
rae power, consistency, and minute atten- 
tion, does it not display —-what exquisite per- 
fection of design—what perfect workman- 
ship in every part of the stupendous fabric ! 
The wild mountains which the sovereign 
architect has reared and piled majestically 
to heaven—the heavens spread over them 
as a curtain, and the array of sun, moon 
and stars, which, in beautiful succession, 
adorn this azure canopy—those cloudy re- 
gions that have been found stored by nature 
for dropping down fatness on our headi— 
ihe various delights which, with curious art, 
and kindly care, and vast goodness, are pre- 
pared for us, and where all is beauty and 
music, and every string of life may be 
touched with transport. These blessings 
are increased by the friends who share them 
with us—the blessings of our Father's house 
we are permitted to communicate to others, 
and the heart is improved in the blessed 
exercise of all the affections. This is the 
dwelling-place the Lord has given us; and 
when we think of the grandeur and decora- 
tions of the structure and the richness of 
contrivance with which it abounds—the pur- 
suits which exalt and enlarge, the friend- 
ships that endear, the enjoyments that 
refresh and invigorate ; when we think that 
the Almighty has crected for us such an 
abode, fashioned it with so much art, adorned 
it with so much care, and enriched it with 
such costly treasures; when we think of 
all these things, can we deny that the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with us? 

I am aware that there are in the world, 
who may say that this is a description which 
will in no way apply to them—that the 
splendour, ind bounties, and riches, of 
which we speak are unknown to many, and 
that some may exclaim that they have beea 
born to labour, and that labour has brought 
But, my friends, though you do 
not perceive proofs of divine bounty, that 
surely does not prove that God is not bounti- 
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ful! Have you not been blessed with some 
powers of mind and body? Have you not 
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brethren, what would they give once more 
to find themselves breathing in the freshness 


raiment wherewith you are clothed ? Have around them, and to experience once more 
you not health and strength to labour for | that it is a pleasant thing to behold the sun ? 


your daily bread, and to enjoy it? Then: 
you have felt, if not understood and appre- 
ciated all we have represented. The bless- | 
ings referred to are common to ail—they | 
are peculiar to none—an exclusive right to | 
them cannot be purchased ; we have only to 
open our eyes and see the glories around | 
us which God has conferred on his works. 
Consider also that we have forfeited all 
right to favour at the hand of the Most 
High, and that even in bestowing on us the | 
most common mercies, he hath dealt bounti- 
fully with us. Does he net cause his sun 
to shine and his rain to descend upon vou? 
Do you not breathe the blessed air, and 
does he not give you meat iu due season? 
And, having such a covenant sign as this, 
can you think that he is a hard master? ENx- 
amine also how much of your own unhappi- 
nessarises froin your own inordinate desires-— 
from a spirit of discontent with your situa- 
tion. Some may conceive that the descrip- 
tion I have given is imaginary or peculiar 
only to the rich and great; but, in reality, 
all the essential sources of happiness are 
open alike to all. The most valuable gifts 
of Divine bounty are most widely spread, 
and unconfined, and may be enjoved by 
every one who will * taste and see that the 
Lord is good.” The enjoyments of the 
rich are more nearly on a devel with those 
of the poor than is commonly supposed. 
Common mercies, though little prized, are 
the most valuable ; and we need only be de- 
prived of them to be convinced of this truth. 
IT would then have you who make oljec- 
tions to consider, that if you have the 
healthy enjoyment of your faculties, and 
receive your daily bread, you want nothing 
but content with your condition to convince 
you that the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with you. There is many a man possessed 
of abundant riches, who would milinely CX- 
change all his possessions for your poor 
attire, humble fare and laborious life, if you 
would take his aching head and burning 
breast; and does not this show that the 
health you enjoy is better than all their 
riches, and in conferring this single blessing 
on any, may it not be said that the Lord 
hath dealt bountifully with them? You may 
think little of the common air of heaven, 
yet there are many captives wasting 
away in their prison-houses; and, my 


Go to the deaf, the blind and the maimed— 


| is there any gift equal to the removal of 


their diseases; and yet, in the goodness of 
his providence have all those powers been 
preserved to you, and will you, just because 


; You enjoy blessings, refuse to acknowledge 


that the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
you? 

There is another objection of a more 
serious nature to the representation 1 have 
given, Wesee, it may be said, many proofs 
of the Divine bounty ; but, along ek this, 
many proofs of the Divine displeasure. We 
have forfeited all right to the bounty so 
conspiciously displayed ; in participating: of 
it, therefore, we receive what is not our 
own. We go on, therefore, in the seeond 
place to state, that the bountifulness of God 
is shown by the dispensation of his merey 
in Jesus Christ. It is in the ceonomy of 
erace that the riches of Divine voodness are 
especially manifested. By it, behevers re- 
celve a pew title to all the gifts of provid- 
ence ; and in the economy of grace itself, 
we have gifts infinitely more valuable in 
themselves than in any of the works of 
nature —-ineconcelvably more precious, and 
yet conferred with unconditional freeness, 
and, in the utmost extent, upon those who 
not only have no elaim on the Divine bene- 
ficence, but who have subjected themselves 
to the cnrse of the Most High. In regard 
to the great gilt of the gospel, in which all 
these spiritual blessings are treasured up, 
was there any thing in heaven itself{—with 
reverence be it spoken—that the Father 
eould have bestowed on man that he could 
have valued more, or that could have been 
more precious tous? The plant of renown, 
the pearl of great price, the Son of the 
Hizhest, the delight of the everlasting 
Father, the chiefest among ten thousand 
God has bestowed on man ; for God spared 
not his own Son, but freely gave him up to 
the death for us all. Well might the 
Apostle in holy gratitude exclaim, * ‘Thanks 
be unto God for his uuspeakable aift,” for 
language has no name to express all that 1s 
treasured up in Christ. The blessing con-. 
ferred npon us is inestimable in its price ; 
and the height, and the depth, and the 
breadth, and the length of the love of God 
in Christ passeth understanding. It would 
be much for a sovereign prince to part with. 
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the richest jewel in his crown to the hum- | be in any situation in which he does not 
blest of his subjects; but here is the ‘manifest himself to us as all we could Te- 
Sovereign of the universe giving up his own ‘quire. Are we in doubt or in Sadat 
Son for the rescue of a rebellious world ; for He represents himself as our guide in the 
“we are not redeemed with corruptible | way we should go. Are we suffering under 
things, such as silver and gold, but with the | affliction ? His Spirit is ever present as our, 
precious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb with- comforter. Do we fall into sin? We have 
out blemish and without spot.” Surely him as our advocate with the Father, who 
then, my friends, from the very fact that God by his blood cleanseth us from al] sin. Are 
has sent his own Son into the world, we we exposed to temptation? He is captain 
have astrong proof that the Lord hath ' of our salvation, and will give us the vic- 
dealt bountifully with us. j tory. Do we pass through the dea and 
But the bounty of God will appear still shadow of death? He is a rod and staff 
more conspicuous, if we consider all that is to comfort and support us. In giving 
involved in the gift of his Son. Upon this ‘ us such a Saviour as this, then, it surely may 
subject nothing more can be expressed than be said that the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
in the words of the apostle Paul, “ He that) with us. What is it that he has not be- 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him stowed in Christ?  ‘ All things,” it is said 
up for us all, how shall he not with him also to the believer, “Care yours: whether Paul, 
freely give us all things?” And, again, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord, life, or death, or things present, or things 
who hath blessed us with al! spiritual bless- to come; all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
ings in Christ.” It bas just been asked, What and Christ is God's.” In every thing con- 
greater gift could the Father bestow on man’ nected with the memory of Christ, the 
than his own Son? and, we may now add to ° bounty of our heavenly Father is eminently 
our inquiry, What blessing is there that! displayed. My limits allow me to refer 
man can desire which is not offered inj only to one or two illustrations which the 
Christ ?——the forgiveness of sin, the re- believer may follow out in his own medita- 
newal of our nature, an inheritance in- tious, In bestowing his Son on the world, 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not then, the Lord bath shown that he is boun- 
away. All faluess dwelleth ia Christ; and tiful in reference to the gifts of the Spirit. 
out of his fulness there is communicated As the Spirit is not given by measure to 
unto ull his peaple, even grace for grace. the Saviour himself} so his blessed influ- 
Tn him is lif¢—he is the original communi-e ences are communicated in plenteous effu- 
cator of existence, for without him was not sion to all who are willing to receive them— 
any thing made that was imade; and by animating to holiness, teaching us all things, 
giving up the Prince of life unto the death, bringing all things to our remembrantec, 
the Father commumeates a new, a spiritual, | comforting with the ordinances of the Gos- 
an eternal life unto all them that believe. } pel, helping our infirmities, an making in- 
He is formed in his people the principle of | tereession for us with groanings that can- 
spiritual existence, and in him they find the { not be uttered. How bountiful, then, is he 
heavenly sustenance that supports that ex- | in permitting us to enjoy the quickening 
istence. “ He that cometh unto Him shall: presenee of this heavenly power, applying 
never hunger; and he that believeth on Him , the truth and rendering it. effectual for con- 
shall never thirst.” There are presented to, viction, for conversion, for sanctification, 
us in him, objects commensnrate with all our) communion and eternal life! 
faculties, and, extending throughout all eter- In all the means of grace also bv which 
nity, a living fountain increasing with the the Spirit operates, the bounty of the Most 
progressive increase ofourpowers. Heisre- High is manifested. What a glorious afflu- 
presented in Seripture in every relation that ence is there in his word! What condition 
can be conceived to be most necessary for! is there in man to which some parallel is not 
our being and our happiness, He is a sun; found in the Scriptures ¥ What situation is 
and shield—he is spoken of'as a physician | there in which we can be placed where 
the distempered soul, as a reck of defence, | there is not found a precept to direct, an 
ay @ master, a shepherd, a way, a husband, | example to imitate, a consolation to support, 
a friend, a father, a prophet, a priest, and | a di ctrine to teach, a warning to advise, a 
aking. He is all things unto his people, | promise to animate, and a remedy to heal? 
and they are compleie in him. We cannot! Can any grief go beyond reach of its con- 
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soling truth? Every man will see, as ina able to ask or think. I trust that we have 
glass, his face reflected there; andthe words this day experienced, that the Lord hath 
will appear as written with a special refer- dealt bountifully with us also at his table. 
ence to his peculiar circumstances. ‘“ The In the ordinance of the supper the richest 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the provision is made for sincere communicants. 
gzoul; his statutes are right, rejoicing the; They receive the body of Christ which is 
heart. More to be desired are they than meat indeed, and his blood which is drink 
gold, yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter also 


indeed. They experience within them the 
than honey and the honey-comb.” Yes, ny | workings of that Spirit that raised up the 
friends, to every believer there is in the 


: Lord Jesus from the dead. At a commun- 
sacred volume a fulness and a richness that | ion table the principle of the new life re- 
ceives the amplest accessions ; every grace 
is enlivened and invigorated, faith is gifted 
with clearer vision, repentance mourns with 
a deeper and sincerer, yet with a more tran- 
quilizing sorrow, love is kindled into holy 
ardour, hope springs forward with more ex- 
ulting anticipation. The elements of spirit- 
ual nourishment diffuse themselves through- 
out all the frame, and the heart becomes 
alive to God. We are far from saying that 
this is uniformly the case even with worthy 
communicants, but that in some degree, at 
least, it will be experienced by all the faith- 
ful followers of Christ. And all these, at 
Jeast, will allow that the deficiency is in 
themselves and not in the ordinance, if 
they do not experience that in it the Lord 
hath dealt bountifully with them. The 
same remarks might be extended to all the 
other ordinances, but it is unnecessary. We 
may remark, that the goodness exhibited in 


are inexhaustible. He seeks to have its 
truth engraven on his memory and his heart 
—he meditates on it day and night; every 
time he has recourse to it, he discovers some 
new truth, or a truth already known comes 
into his mind with the freshness of a new 
delight. He finds himself admitted into the 
society of Patriarchs, Prophets and Apostles 
—he ican the voice of the Almighty him- 
self speaking to him in mercy and love. In 
this way, like the Psalmist of old, he hides 
the word in his heart as a precious treasure ; 
the more he studies it the more does he 
find it “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
fur correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness ;” and in its wondrous adaptation to all 
the diversities of his experience, he grate- 
fully acknowledges that the Lord hath dealt | 
bountifully with him, The promise of the | 
Almighty is, that his people shall be satis- | 
fied with the goodness of his house. The 


Psalmist declared, that he rejoiced when; the covenant of grace is essential to our ap- 
they said unto him, go up unto the house: preciating aright the bountifulness of God 
of the Lord ; and the experience of every | and the blessings of his providence ; for it is 


| 
believer will bear testimony to the Divine | 
goodness, in making one day in the courts | 
of God's house better than a thousand, and 
rendering it better to be a door-keeper in , 
the house of God than to dwell in the tents | 
of wickedness. Divine ordinances compose | 
the ruffed feelings, by withdrawing the | 
mind from the agitating cares of this mortal , 
state, and communicating life, light, com- 
fort and joy. The treasure, indeed, is in 
earthen vessels, but this exhibits the more 
the bountifulness and excelleuce of the 
power of God, in rendering means so un- 
promising efficacious to such ends. 

Farther, the Lord bath dealt bountifully 
with us at a throne of grace. The re- 
cords of Scripture and the experience of 
believers clearly bear testimony to this 
truth. His goodness and bounty are shown 
in allowing such sinful creatures to prevail | 


Fanta! Sa 


only by the death of Christ that we have a 
covenant-right to them. This consideration 
infinitely enhances their value, and should 
increase our gratitude. Wesee in that case 
every gift of Providence secured to us by 
that conflict that our Saviour sustained, and 
to come to us inscribed with the blood of 
the Redeemer. The goodness of the Al- 
mighty is manifested in the particulars to 
which we have referred ; it is surely enough 
to convince ungodly men of their guilt and 
ingratitude, and to lead them to return 
avain unto the Lord. Some, however, may 
perhaps inquire how these blessings are be- 
stowed, The soul awakened to a sense of 
sin may perhaps say, here are blessings in- 
panels and inestimable, but what refer- 

‘have these to me? They would afford 
me rest were they mine—they are in every 
respect adapted to my wants, but what com- 


at a throne of grace; above all, in animat-| fort can I derive from them till I prove that 
ing our hearts to implore blessings of him; I have a title to share them? Now, this 
who is ever bestowing more than we are’ question brings us to what we conceive the 
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very essence of the glorious Gospel. Christ | way of greater good—he takes away that 
and ull the blessings of salvation are offered | he may give more in value, The Lord is 
to sinners to enjoy, nut as what may be at-/ often most kind when he appears most 
tained at some distant period—not as what | severe. When calamity comes, when light 
may be attained at present on the perform- | flies and the day darkens, and when, after 
ance of some difficult action—no: they are | having been brought low, the Lord helpeth 
ofered even nowsimply for your acceptance. | him, the believer is especially called on to 
“He that hath hears to hear let him hear.” | magnify the Lord, to put his trust in his 


' He that believeth on the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall be saved.” [he bountifulness of a 
giver consists in the magnitude of his gifts, 
and in the freeness with which they are 
bestowed, But the blessings unfolded: in 
the Gospel of Christ for his people are in- 
estimable in themselves, and clogged with 
no restrictions. ‘The Sun of Righteousness 
is shining, and you have only to open your 
eyes to enjoy his beams—the arms of Divine 
favour are stretched out to receive you, 





name, to testify his gratitude by walking in 
holiness in the land of the living. When 
his doubts and nerplexitics are dispelled, 
when signal blessings are communicated and 
extraordinary privileges enjoyed, the soul 
of the believer will be enlarged ; and I trust, 
that the souls of many are enlarged this 
day in the contemplation of the Divine 
perfections, and that, catching the flame which 
burned in the breast of the Psalmist, they 


; will exclaim, “ I love the Lord, because he 


then return unto your rest. In the case ; hath heard my voice and my supplications : 
of believers who have experienced some | because he hath inclined his ear unto me, 
signal blessing, or enjoyed some extraordin- | therefore, will I call upon him as long as 
ary privilese, the words of the text are |] Jive. Gracious is the Lord and righteous, 
especially appropriate. Even in afflicting yea, our (sod is merciful. The Lord preserv- 
dispensations there are many sources of eth the simple: Lwas brought low, and he 
cointort, and the Lord is often seen to be | helped me. Return unto thy rest, O my 
bountiful in what he takes as well as in what | soul; for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
he gives. He removes what stood in the | with thee.” Amen. 
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RIPTURE ; 
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Ber besides these considerations, which | Hable to be 
“itis the import or dee ye that Romanistas 


are, each of them, decisive of the question, 


is it not enough to evince the absurdity of 


our opponents’ plea, and, at the same time, 
their own inconsistency, to show that, while 
they avowedly withhold Scripture Jest it 
should be abused, they nevertheless impart 
it, at least what they allege to be Seriptare ? 
It surely will not he too much to take for 
ranted, that the Bible consists not of that 
which we see and fecl-leaves and boards ; 
but of that which we read and under: tand-— 
its meaning or import. We doubt not that 
Romanists will at onee aliow, that thoach 
its external form has ondergone a Crousated 
changes, from the written seroll to the pr 
vate pocket-volime, its internal sibstanes 
has remained the same. They will admit, 
that it matters not whether it be imprinted 


on paper, or onthe memory; whether it be 


seen by the eve, or heard by the ear; nay, 
more, whether it be given in the words of 
inspiration, or in the words of fallible men ; 
still it may be the Bible. In fact, it is one 
of the dogmas real gla that Scripture can 
be coummnuneated as well, or better, with 
the living voice, and in the shape of cate- 
chisms, What, then, do we conclude from 
this’? We conclude, that Romanists, while 
they withhold Seripture from a fear of its 
being abused, nevertheless actually impart 
it, te, what they pretend to be Scripture. 
The Bible, they say, is not for vulgar use. 
lest it be descerated. When they say so, 
they must mean, as we have shown, not its 
external form, but internal sihetances 3; not 
the letter, but the sense. As a book—and 
apart froin its meaning, the Bible is no more, 
no holter than other books, and is therefore 
no more lable to desecration —all that 
renders it superior to other books, and more — 
Vou, 1 1.—No. 91. 
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abused, is its Huipaort ; and yet 
mmpart.  Phey impart, ae, pretend to im- 
part what alone can oe desecrated, and 
withhold what cannot be desecrated, Thus 


hwe find, that what our opponents suppose 
_to be tenable in theory, is utterly untenable 


in practice ; that what they maintain in de- 


bate, and forspecial purposes, is contradicted 


hy their very existence as a Chareh. Their 


priests are ordained for the very purpose of 


making known and recommending the Gos- 
pel of Christ, with all its essential and con- 


—comitant traths, to sinners of mankind, @. e. 


io those who will undoubtedly abuse it ; ‘aid 
vet the Council of Trent have absurdly 
dee ‘reed, that the Se riptures ought to be with- 


held, and forthis reason, that they are liable 


-to abuse. 


tomenuists, therefore, must either 
maintain, that the printcd word is liable to 


jabuse, and the preached word tncapable of 


' sent question. 


abuse; or, ackiesiedge that their principles 
are contrulicted by their practice in the pre- 
If liability to abuse be a suffhi- 
cient reason for withholding Scripture, they 


-actincousistently in presenting itinany form, 


heeause it is Hable to abuse in every form, 
The only way in which we can suppose 


. them toactcousistently is, by supposing them 


as to claim such a 


qualified to accomplish that which God him- 
self has not accomplished ; and that is, to 
present Scripture ino such a form as to 
he incapable of abuse. We know not that 
their arrogance has ever advanced so far 
a power us this; and we 

therefore conclude, that inconsistency, and 


not impicty, is here to be charged upon the 


Church of Rome. We know, indeed, that 


she has arrogated to herself a power o. 
working i oe sossibilities in another matter— 
in 


‘that of making ad evil, and evil good. 


se) 


—_ on 


] 


We would not, however, attribute impiety 
to her in more instances than she has her- 
~elf elven us. We would rather convict 
her of a thousand inconsistencies, than of 
one instance of impiety so appalling. Yet 
itis to be regretted that Romanists, if not 
sa Church, at least as individuals, cannot 
be all ae quite ‘dof irreverence, arrogance 
and impiety, in their statements with regard 
to Scripture, For one of them, when writing 
to the editor of the Orthodox Fourial, 
wravely eulowizes him for publishing a school- 
hook, one stuzle readiug of which, he says, 
willeonvey to the Hinds of the ignorant a 
knowledge ofreligion, which a whole lifetime 
spent in reading the Bible would uever fur- 
nish them:— Phe words are remarkable, 
“which a whole lifetime spent in the ceadliuie 
of the Bible wonld never furnish them.” 
This better than inspired book, too, he ro- 
commends to Bible Societies, to dissciai- 
vate in place of the Bible, as a book better 
fitted to make kuowa the principles of the 
Christian faith. What a libel is this ou the 
Wisdom of the All-wise! What daring pre- 
rnmption! What blasphemons abuse of the 
Word of life! God bas condeseended to 
eve us a written record of his will tua the 
lanuage ofmen; but be has spoken ambi- 
enonsty and uniatelligibly, His obscure dic- 
Hien, it seems, must give place to the more 
perspievons diction of he creatures, What 
has been inspired by his Spiit, aad pre- 
served entire and nacorrapted hy lis) pro- 
videnee, for the instruction of men of all 
thnes el degrees, has been found, by a mo- 
der Papist, to be utterly unfitted for that 
oad. Deseeration of the Word of God! 
What desecration can equal this ¢ Tmpiciy 
wore daring can scareely be found even in 
the coarse sboiileuns attacks of lafidelity, 


fafidels deny the Bible to be the Word of 
(rod, and consistently enough despise and | 


deride it. Romanists believe it to be the 
Word of God, and yet prefer their own 
writings as books of religious instruction, 
Bat our opponents will pe rhaps tell us that 
wo Wrong them, in roprese iting them as 
undervaluing the saered Reeord ; for thai it 
ix the deep wisdom and sacred iy stories 
whieh it contains, that in their apiaion 
render it worthy of the character of God, 
and, at the same time, unfit for common per- 
usal. Now, let us grant that the Bible is 
fudl of nysteries—a_ thing, however, which 


we do not believe—they must be there for 


ecame end. And for what end, if not for our 
weaken 2 But then, say our opponents, 


ae ee re On AE Ao ee egg et ee ne ee ar te a 
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if these mysteries be presented to you in 
the language of the Bible, they will be apt 
to be misunderstood and abused by you. 
They ought, therefore, to be presented in 
the wuarded and express language of the 
Chure wh. And is not this as aniolt as to say 
that the language of the Spirit ought to un- 
derzo the revision and correction of the 
fleshly-minded, before it can be safely in- 
trusted to our perusal; that God has not 
spoken so intelligibly and unexceptionably 
about what he wone thoroughly eompre- 
hends, as bis erring creatures can do? Let 
them not say, ‘hon, that we wrong them 
by misrepresenting their opinions. Foiled 
in this attempt, to evade the force of our 
observations, they will perhaps turn round 
onus and tell us, that our remarks press 
with equil force against our commentaries 
and expositions ; as they are all attempts to 
render what is obscure in Seripture more 
perspicuous and intelligible. But so long 
as these commentaries and expositions are 
not intended to take the place of Scripture ; 
so long as they are not authoritative inter- 
pret, nua so long as they are merely a de- 
Claration of the manner in which their re- 
speetive authors understood the Word of 
God, ourremarks apply not to them, ‘There 
is noace of our Coummentalors or expositors 
who ean, or does, assure himself, or his read- 
evs, that he has, in every instuice, given 
the full meaning of the orieinal, or that that 
meaning is better given by him than by the 
orbriial Sut duafailiole authoritative In- 
terpretation supposes both these things, 
wud ois therefore alone obnoxious to. thre 
absurdities and impredes already mentioned, 
Such, then, is the arguinent which our op- 
ponents derive from Scripture desecration— 
jan argument whic hy proce ‘eds upon a princi- 
ne Which, if consistently adopied, would 
load not merely to the withholding of Sertp- 
; ture, but to the withholding of the Gospel 
hin any for», whether read or preached ; 
| nay, more, would lead to the annihilation 
| of every sinful creature in the universe. 
i Can an areument, thon, founded on sucha 
| principle, | be sound ot conclusive 2 Our 
conviction that it cannot; and we 
I shall therefore proceed to their second ar- 
“guinent, which is, that seripture-proiibition 
ee lawtil and oblivatory, because it presci ves 
ihe unity of the C hunch, 
Professing Christians have almost from the 
beginning been divided into numerous sects, 
which have all appealed to the sacred Record, 
in proof of their respective tenets; and this 


Is, 
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division has been wholly attribated by Ro- 
manists to the reading of the Bible by the 
laity. ‘That it is because the Bible was read 


frankly acknowledge to be our oplaton 3 but 


that they arose owt of the Dible, bad thet 


foundation in it, or were otherwise actriuatas 
ble to a tlvairas tg Innocent occasion of eal, 
we cannot believe. “Phey owed their extst- 
ence solely to the state of mind ta whieh tie 
Bible was stuclied. It has been with its with 
every thing chee that can exercise the fas 
culties and interest the fechues of man 


owe believe, are claimed as 
Sof the 


| | 


hy the laity that those divisions arose, we | 


LPLT, | Stes) 
as those between Tremeus and Victor, Cy- 
prian and Stephen, Chrysostom and Bypi- 
shanius, Jerome and Rufinus, C yril aud 
Theodoret. All these had violent dissen- 
sions one with the other, and sometimes on 
most important points too; vetall of thens, 
ee or fathers 
Romish Chureh, May there nat, 
tuerelore, exist the same union in the meim- 


bers ofthe Chureh in modera times as there 
was da the ancient churches, though, ke 


ther, 


its statements have been the subject of cone , 


troversy, and the oecasion of stroug purty 
fre ling. Yet these akogether oviginiedcd in 
Lrnorance, prejudice, or self-interest, and in 
no degree in the Bible itself, This. then, 
is one important consideration Necessary to 
be attended to. But let us see wherein the 
unity of the Chureh, so loudly contended 
for, consists, in order that we may see whe- 
ther it be such a thing as requires meiuns 
so extraordinary for its preservation, [sit 
a unity of profession merely, or is ta unity 
of sentiinent and moral character? Tf it 
he the former, it cannot be a matter of so 
much importance as to require the prohi- 
bition of Scripture ; for that unity which 
consists in outward profession, is perfectly 
compatible with internal dissension, hypo- 
erisy, infidelity, and every sort of corrup- 
tion, But if it be the latter, viv.. ainty of | 
sentiment and moral churacter, this is per- 
tecily compatible with some deeree of dit- 
ference in opinion, aud indeed wmusé be; for 
perfect accordance in matters of belief can 
never be expected trom any dwg minds, not 
to speak of whole churches, or the whole of 
mankind in one chureh. As to the extent 
to which this diflerence may po, without 
violating christian unity, we have examples 
in the ditferences which meatntained in the 
primitive Churches, and among the Apos- 
tles themselves. Paul quarrelled with Peter, 
and separated from Barnabas ; yet who ean 
deny that they were one in C ‘hist. The 
christian Churehi among the Jews had in- 
stitutions different froin those of the Gen- 
tiles ; yet they were both superintended by 
the hepa servants of our Lord. The 
members of the Church of Corinth had dis- 
putes concerning the eating of flesh offered 
in s.crifice to idols; yet those who adopt- 
ed both sides of the question might, accord- 
ing to Paul’s showing, be members of the 
body of Christ. Among the ancient fathers, 


we be allowed the indiscriminate ase 
of the Dible 2 Nay, does there not actualy 
exist as minch christian uaity among th 


t wre Tt ‘ e . 
difterent sects of Protestants In this ecotn- 


| 
| 
| 
: 
: 
| 
: 


try, us ever there was in the Chuareh of 
Christ, when of equal extent. What are 
the differences that subsivt among us? Are 
they not rather external than internal dit- 
ferences, regarding rather the politics than 
the principles of religion Do they ne: 
refer more to the manner in which Chris- 
lianity may be best taught, than to that a 
which € hristianity itself consists 7 and 

we net all thus emulating each eter in ov 
zeal for the propagation of one and the 
sume ereat cause f° We are not seets pre- 
fessing diderent religions, as we are sote- 
{ines inorantly orslanderously represented, 
We are, as it were, different regimeuts vari- 
ously aceoutred for the fight of one and the 
sune faith, Presbyterian. and Episcopalian, 
Churchman, Reliefman, See eder, Indepen- 
dent, Methodist, are all ae kaewle deed ta 
be oae in Christ; and the only difference 
that subsists between thei is, that each 
considers his party as having made the 
nearcet upproach to perfect obedience to 
the commands of Christ; and this apparent 
division, but real christian unity, Is main- 
tained not only in spite of the heretical prac- 
tice of lay reading and interpretation of 
Seripture, but is entirely owing to if. This 
we conceive, to be a sufficient reply to the 
arcument of our opponents now under re- 
VIEW, 

Were it not too great a trial of your 
paticnes, we might enlarge on the nature 
of that unity w hich Romanists arrogate to 
themselves as the result of scripture-prohi- 
bition, We might show, that though they be 
one in hame, as all Protestants are, they 
are many in principle; that though they 
acknowledge one head, as all Protestants 
do, their ideas of his power are as various 
as the countries and communities to which 
they belong. We might also show the 


too, there were frequent dissensions, such | inefficiency of scripture-prohibition, AS a 
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means of preserving unity, cither nominal 
or real, in any christian community, unless 


it be unity in ignorance, in moral and reli- , 


pious degradation. But we must hasten to 
another argument, pertinaciously urged by 
oar opponents— which is, that prohibition 
of Seripture preveuts the unlearned from 
perverting it to their own destruction. 

The arguments which we have now been 
considering, are usually urged in connexion 
with that text which says, that no pro- 
phecy of Scripture iv of private interpreta- 
tion, ‘he argument which is now to 
he considered has reference to that text 


from Yd Peter, whieh says, that in Paul’s— 


writings are gomie thins hard to be under. 
stood, which they that are unlearned and 
unstable wrest, as they do the other Serip- 
tures, to their own destruction, 
for the Word of God seems to recommend 
the former argument; regard for the souls 
af nen seems to reeounmend the latter. 
Bat that our reverence for revelation should 
not be so superstitious as to interfere with 
our duty of seripture dissemination, we 


have already attempted to evince ; and that 
regard to the souls of men should not make | 


us expose them to a tenfold hazard by with- 
holding the Word of Lite, we shall now at- 
tempt to evince. In doing this, we mizht 
pursue the same train of argument we have 
just now left. We might maintain, that were 
Gad to sanction the withholding of his 


Word, lest men should pervert it to their 


own destruction, he would contradict the 
whole course of his procedure towards us 
his dependent creatures. We micht show, 
that were this principle consistently adhered 
to, every blessing of providence would be 


withdrawn, and misery or annihilation he | 
But this is already too 


our only portion. 
plain to require illustration, and too cogent 
to require euforeement. ‘The only remark 
we have time to make at preseat is, that if 
this argument be of any use at all, it is of 


use for a great deal more than Romanists— 


desire; for if it be of any use to deprive 
the laity of the Bible, it is of use to deprive 
the Romish priesthood, nay, even his holi- 
ness the Pope, of the Bible. That their 
own priests es in several instances, de- 
praved the Bible, and that to their own de- 
etruction too, will be granted by all Romanists. 
The great Cardinal Bellarinine himself as- 
perts, that “beyond all doubt almost all 


authors of heresies have been bishops or | 


priests.” That the Pope has, in more in- 
stances than one, donc the same, the follow- 


Reverence | 
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| ing extract from Dr. Campbell’s Ecelesiasti- 
_cal Lectures will strikinglv manifest. “ It is 
_well known,” says the Doctor, “ that Pope 
Joaorius was, after his death, by a council 
i holden at Constantinople towards the end 
‘of the 7th century, commonly called the 
/ Sixth General Council, condemned as a 
heretic and an organ of the Devil, for holding 
i the doctrine of the Monotholites. To this 
‘judgment the then reigning Pope, Agatho, 
‘consented, not only by his legates, but by 
ithe reception and approbation he gave to 
ithe decrees of that assembly. Also Leo 
' JL, Agatho’s successor, declared his con- 
currence in the anathema pronounced by 
“the Couneil against Honorius.” This is 
~one heretical Pope; we find another in the 
person of Liberius, This Pope, about the 
middle of the 4th century, when the Arian 
/ controversy was at its height, declared in 
favour of Arius, and excommunicated Atha- 
masius, Whom all the aribodox regarded as 
the patron and defender of the Catholic 
eanse. This sentence he no doubt soon 
after revoked, and became so far a con- 
fessor in the cause of orthodoxy, that he 
underwent a dong and severe banishment 
rather than Jend his aid and countenance to 
the measures which the Hmperor pursued 
‘for establishing Arianism throughout the 
vempire. Yet, however firm and undaunted 
the Pope appeared for a time, he had not 
the magnaniuicy to persevere, but was at 
Jength, in order to recover his freedom, his 
country, and his bishopric, induced to retract 
‘his vetractation—to sign a second time the 
condcimmation of Athanasius, and to em- 
brace the Arian symbol of Syrmium, Not 
satistied with this, he even wrote to the 
Arian bishops of the East, excusing his for- 
mer defence of Athanasius, lmputing it to 
an excessive regard for the sentiments of 
his predecessor Julius, and declaring that 
now, since it had pleascd God to open his 
-eyes and show him how justly the heretic 
Athanasius had been condemned, he sepa- 
rated) himself from bis communion, and eor- 
dially joined their holiuesses (so he styled 
the Arian bishops) in supporting Arianisin as 
the true faith. From this it appears that 
the Pope bas more than once supported 
heresy by means of Seripture, or at least 
in defiance of it, and has therefore de- 
praved it, If then depravation of Seriptnare 
be a reason why it ought to be withheld, 
why allow his holiness to have it? Let our 
opponents be consistent, and either abandon 
‘their hypocritical plea of concern for the 
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souls of men, or let that concern extend to 
their spiritual Dictator. Let them have 
mercy on their spiritual Fathers, and free 


if 
them trom the hazardous task of pernsing 


the Bible. But why spend your time and 
patience in contuting a thing 
surd ? Hazard in perusing the Bible! 
would have ree that such an idea could 
enter the mind of any one professiug to be 
: Christian!) How monstrous that ic should 


so utterly ab- | 


] 


25 
part of Paul's writings, yet the general 
eharacter of Scripture is such, that he that 
runneth may read: “ for the w ‘ord of God is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any 


_two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 


Who / 


be adduced for the purpose of restraining | 
the study of Scripture! ‘That mind must be | 
utierly stript of rationality, or corrupted by — 


hypocrisy, which, with a knowledye of what 
the Bible is, can pronounce it a ‘dangerous 
book. If we suppose Romanists of a sound 
understanding, and tree from satanic dela- 
sion, how shall we acquit thein of the 
foulest hypocrisy? Hazard in perusing the 
Bible! Yes, there is hazard—hazard, lest it 
disclose the loathsomeness of the mother 
of abominations, her idolatry, ber jies, her 
crueltics, her impieties, her union with the 
prince of darkness, ber infamous traffic in the 
souls of men—t:azard, lest herso long deluded 
votaries become sensible of their numerous 
wrongs, and, frenzied with their enormity, 


should make the cruelty and oppression of 


ages reogil on her guilty head, ‘This is the 
hazard of seripture-perusal by the Jaity. 
And no imaginary hazard it is: for as sure 
as knowledge in the people is inc ompatihle 
with tyranny in the rulers, so sure is une 
restricted Bible-perusal incompatible with 
popish dogmatism and spiritual despotisia. 
Vell may Romanists depreeate every means 
of seripture-propagation—well may they 
try all the shifts of their crooked policy to 
silence this fuithful monitor, whose ameze, 
mene, tekel, upharsin ought at present to 
sound as dolefully and portentous)y in the 
ears of the prince of mystical Babylon as 


once they did in the curs of the prince of 


literal Babylon. 

We have already said that this third argu- 
ment of our opponents is usually adduced in 
connexion with a passage from 2d Peter iii. 
16, which intimates, that in Paul's epistles 
“are some things hard to be understood, 
which they that ure unlearned and unstable 
wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, 
to their own destruction.” Concerning ' 
this passage, we remark, first, that there is 
not the sinallest reference in it, direct or 


indirect, to the prohibiting of lay perusal of 


even Paul’s writings, difficult though they 
be in some places. Secondly, we remark, 
that though obscurity may rest upon some 


moet Slee eet eS eas a) a 


cally 


ing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 


joints and marrow, and is a divcerner of the 


thoughts and intents of the heart.” Thirdly, 


we remark, that the original of the term 


“unlearned,” has been re ndered by the term 
“unteachable,” by some eminent critics. 
By the unlearned, Roimanists understand the 
people in general as distinguished from the 
educated and enlightened, espectally as dis- 
tinguished from the clerzy : whereas they 
ought to understand by it the unteachable 
both among the learned and the unlearned, 
the priesthood and the people. Phe classi- 
and scientifically learned are not the 
weet docile in spiritual matters; and this is 
not less true of the clergy than of the 
laity. But Catholics pretend not to sav 
that the Scriptures ought to be withheld 
from the clergy. In this therefore we once 
wore tell them they are called upen to vin- 
dicate, both to themselves and to us, the con- 
sistency of their conduct. In satisfying 
their own consciences they may possibly 
succeed ; but as long as we believe the 
Bible to be the gift of a wise and inercifi! 
God, we cannot believe that the perusal et 
it can of itself, in any instance, iucur the 
divine displeasure. Prejudice, passion, or 
interest, may lead winan to pervert Scripture 
to his destruction; let these then be the 
object of anathematizing prohibition: but 
sunplicity, sincerity, and prayerful docility 
never will, and consequently no argument 
will convinee us that we are permitted, far 
less by duty called upon to deprive a fellow- 
sinner of what is unalienably his own bv 
divine bestowment. Though it is a faci 
that perdition is incurred by perversion of 
Scripture, it is also a fact, that perdition is 
incurred by lack of knowledge. It becomes 
us not to dogmatize i in this matter ; yet we 


cannot but express our fears that for every 


Protestant whom a lhicentious freedom witn 
Scripture has brought to destruction, there 
are thousands of Papists and Protestants | 
_ tov for whom a culpable ignorance of Scrip- 
ture has done the same. And not only ig 
ignorance of Scripture a sin of the Pupist; 
perversion of Scripture is a glaring one. 
Let him then tuke the warning which Peter 
intends to impart when speaking of Paul’s 
writings, and not pervert the Bible to the 
uphallowed purpose = its own prohibition, 
2 
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Such are the arguments which Romanists 
advance azainst indiscriminate perusal of 
Scripture by the laity; and such is the 
mauner in which we would reply to these 
arguments. Let us now shortly advert to the 
guestion concerning the private znterpreta- 
tion of Scripture. ‘This question is no doubt 
very much involved in the one already con- 
sidered ; but it is capable of separate dis- 
cussion, and for the sake of perspicuity we 
shall briefly give 7¢ that discussion. What 
their views of private interpretation are, you 
must have already gathered from what has 
preceded. The Council of Trent, as you 
already know, have decreed that no man 
dare interpret Scripture contrary to the sense 
that the Holy Mother Church hath holden, 
and does hold, or even contrary to the 
unamimous consent of the Fathers. Beyond 
all controversy, this is authoritative interpre- 
tation in the fullest sense of the term. With 
regard then to this kind -of interpretation, 
our first observation is, that it is contradict- 
ed by the whole analogy of God’s former 
dispensations. Where, for example, is the 
authoritative interpretation of the book of 
nature and sa videntes whose Intimations 
are as hard to be understood, and as able 
to perversion as Romanists allege of Serip- 
ture,and much more so. Has not the book 
of nature been read by all nations and indi- 
viduals indiscrininately, and has not cach 
understood its language for himself? Mon- 
strously perverted her declarations have no 
doubt frequently been; but by whom? by 
those who, like the Romish hierarchy, arro- 
gated tothemsel ves the power of authoritative 
interpretation. ‘To whom, we ask, moreover, 
was committed the infallible interpretation of 
the Jewish Scriptures? Was it tothe Doctors 
of the Law? those to whom Christ. said, 
Why do ye transgress the commandment of 
God by your tradition? And to whon, if 
not to them, was such infallible interpretation 
committed ? To none but to the Scriptures 
themselves ; for they are the only infallible 
interpreters of themselves ; and they are 
the most eminently such to him who is the 
most frequent violator of popish prohibition 
of Scripture. In no case, in former dispen- 
‘gations, did God command, or even allow 
‘one man to receive the decisions of another 
man’s judgment when they were opposed to 
the deliberate decisions of his own mind. 
And would he do so in his last and clearest 
dispensation ; and in the book too which 
enjoins every man to be fully persuaded in 
his own mind, and to be ready at all times 
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to give a reason of the hope that is in bim ? 
Mutually to assist each other in the search 
of truth, it is true, God requires of all ; and 
he has for this purpose endowed them with 
powers of communication and powers of per- 
suasion, But that any man should so far 
surrender that liberty with which his own 
personality and accountability have invested 
him, as to become one with any man or 
body of inen in the objects of their faith, 
by doing violence to his understanding and 
moral freedom, this is what infinite wisdom 
never required, nor (to speak with rever- 
ence) could require, and at the same time 
make him accountable. In some cases, and 
for the maintenance of order and good gov- 
ernment, he has commanded the actions of 
men to conform to the requisitions of their 
fellow-men in authority; but the mind he 
has left free from all human constraint, as 
being the subject of his single and immediate 
control. Liven inthe authority of the parent 
over the child there is no such mental juris- 
diction as would deprive of the right of 
private judgment. In so far as the son is 
able to judge, he judges for himself, and not 
another for him. In the conduct of the 
understanding, the parent may assist by in- 
struction, and recommend by ba® experi- 
ence, but he cannot impose by his authority. 
In fact, were there any time or condition in 
lite in which a rational being is required to 
surrender his understanding, for that time, 
and in that condition, he would cease to be 
accountable ; for it is because he has an un- 
derstanding and is allowed to exercise it 
that he zs accountable. If it be a fact 
that God requires of Romanists implicit 
faith in the doctrines of Popery—z. e. if it 
be fact that God allows Romuanists to ex- 
ercise their judgment only in so far as to 
have a mental perception of them, making 
| their truth or falsehood none of their con- 


| cern—then it must follow that Romanists 


are not accountable for the nature of those 
doctrines, and the practice to which they 
lead. They may be called to account for 
their obedience to the command of implicit 
faith ; but the nature of that faith, and the 
practice which it requires, can never be 
subject of responsibility. If implicit faith 
be of God, he may punish the want of it, 
but he cannot punish the guilt incurred by 
the exercise of it; so that he who is a 
wicked man, but is an implicit believer, and 
wicked too because he is such, mus‘, ac- 
cording to Romanists, be approven of by 
God; whereas, he who is a good man, but 
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a cautious believer, and good too because 
cautious, must be rejected by God. This is 
one adsurdity which, in our opinion, adheres 


to implicit faith; the following is another, — 


viz., that after God had inspired men to make 
a communication of his will, he should be 
obliged to inspire men to interpret that com- 
munication. Authoritative implies infalli- 
ble interpretation, and infallible interpreta- 
tion implies inspiration; so that the Church 
of Rome must evither disown authoritative 
interpretation, or profess to be divinely in- 
spired. But the former of these alternatives 
she does not adopt; she must therefore 
abide hy the latter, which implics not a 
single but a twofold absurdity ; for, besides 
the absurdity of supposing God to have in- 
spired twice when once was suflicient, there 
is the absurdity of calling that an inspired 
communication of his will which is no com- 
munication at all; for how could Scripture 
be called a communication of God’s will, 
which required inspiration to understand it? 

But Jet us now attend to a statement by 
Dr. Milner. ‘In supposing our Saviour,” 
says that author, “to have appointed his 
bare written word for the rule of our faith, 
without any authorized judge to decide on 
the unavoidable controversies growing out 
of it, you would suppose that he has acted 
differently from what common sense dictat- 
ed to all other legislators ; for when do we 
read of a legislator, who, after dictating a 
code of Jaws, neglected to appoint judges 
and magistrates to decide on their meaning, 
and enforce obedience to their decisions 7” 
—End of Controversy, p. 84. 

As this may be udduced as an argument 
in support of the prohzbition of Scripture, 
as well as the authoritative interpretation of 
it, our first remark on this statement is, 
that this appointing of a judge does not 
preclude, but rather necessarily supposes 
universal perusal of the law by the govern- 
ed. We know that all our legislative en- 
actments are not universally known through- 
out the community in their written and 
printed form, but none surely will be so 
extravagantly foolish as to say, that they 


ought not to be so known; or deny that | 


every individual has a right to become ac- 
quainted with them, in so far as it is within 
his power. There is indeed a liability to 
misunderstand and tu violate them; but 
whether, let me ask, is this liability greater 
in the case of that man who reads and 
studies the law in its written and authenti- 
cated form, or in the case of that other man 


| tative interpretation ? 
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_who knows it not, except hy the vague and 
partial intiraations of it which he gets by oc- 
_easional rumour 7? 

But in reply to this statement by Dr. 
Milner, we remark, secondly, that there is 
an essential difference between legislation 
in matters of practice and in matters of 
speculation. Whilst in the former, for the 
sake of social order and happiness, a judge 
is appointed to decide on the meaning and 
,enforce the enactments of law; with re- 
‘gard to the latter, he has no right to dog- 
‘matize, far less magisterially to threaten or 
‘inflict a penalty. Accordingly, while we 

have authoritative interpretation in law as 

‘enacted, we have none in law us a science. 
While we have authoritative interpretation 
in legislation, we have none in philosophy 
or theology. Any body of men may no 
doubt agree in adopting a certain systein of 
religious opinions, and thus form a Chureh, 
exercising discipline on its members; but 
none has a right, unless by inspiration, 
mnagisterially to arbitrate between two op- 
posing systems of religious doctrine. This 
belongs to God alone, and until he exercises 
his prerogative, short-sighted man cannot 
but differ from his fellow-men. 

This argument of Dr. Milner is taken from 
analogy; and our third remark, therefore, 
is, that it is much safer to reason from the 
analovy of Goa’s procedure than from man’s; 
and in this question these two methods of pro- 
cedure, with regard to Jaw and its interpreta- 
tion, are quite different. That human law 
has an appointed authoritative interpreter, 
is acknowledged. But did God, as we have 
already observed, ever appoint an authori- 
tative interpreter of the law of nature or of 
srovidence? Who among ancient or modern 
feaiions has been invested with that high 

| prerogative ?. By far the greatest propor- 
(tion as yet of the human race have lived 
fand died under this law; but who amongst 
: then ever received a commission of authori- 
If, then, the com- 
yaratively dark and ambiguous Jaw of nature 
had no authoritative interpreter, does not 
, analogy lead us to expect that the law of 
revelation would have none—would need 
; Hone, especially when it is much clearer, 
more precise, and better udapted to every 
understanding. 

But to bring this comparison of human 
and divine legislation by Dr. Milner to the 
touchstone of truth at once. Common 
sense, says the Doctor, has dictated to all 
legislators the propriety of appointing judges 
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to deciue on their meamug. Be it so. Yet 
he surcly will not deny that this appoint- 
ment of judges is itself the subject of Jegis- 
latton—that in short these judges can point 
to some clause or clauses in the code of 
laws, as their authority for assuming the 
prerogative of judge. Now, in this ques- 
tion of authoritative interpretation of the 
law of revelation, what we want pointed out 
to us is, first, that clause or those clauses in 
the law of revelation, which inform us of the 
existence of an authoritative imterpreter; 
secondly, who that interpreter is; thirdly, 
what are his powers. All these are abso- 
lutely necessary to be shown before we can 
assign to any fallible mortal the all-impor- 
tant, the divine prerogative of judging in- 
fullibly of religious truth and error. All 
these every judge of human law can satis- 
factorily exhibit; but any ore of these, we 
defy the Church of Rome or any church on 
earth to exhibit. Shall we then be deemed 
nareasonable, when we refuse our assent to 
popish claims fo authoritative interpretation 
until this challenge has been satisfactorily 
met? We know that a show of meeting this 
challenge is sometimes made by adducing 
such texts as these : “ Thou art Peter; and 
upon this rock T will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. ;” 
“ He gave some, apostles; and some, pro- 
phets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers ;” but nothing short. of 
renl infallible interpretation will convince 
us that these have any thing to do with the 
present question. There are, however, some 
passages sccunnely more pertinent, such as 
that promise of our Saviour: “ The Holy 
Ghost whom the Pather will send in my 


name, he shall teach you all things, and | 


bring all things to your remembrance, what- 
soever IT have said unto you.” “ When he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all the truth.” But to whom, let 
me ask, were these words addressed? ‘To 
the interpreters or to the writers of Serip- 
ture? ‘To the writers unquestionably. No: 
not to one, but to both, the Romanist will 
ay. And what is your proof of this, we 
sk the Romanist? We know of none 
which hw adduces or can adduce. Our 
proof to the contrary is the following. In 
the first place, this promise refers to the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentecost, and we are warranted to extend 
it in all its fulness of meaning to none except 
to those who can give evidence of such a de- 
scent having been made upon themselves. 
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' Wehave no evidence that such a descent wus 
‘ever made upon any meinber of the Romish 
| Church, Pope, Priest, or Bishop, singly or 
| collectively ; to them, therefore, this pro- 
mise cannot be applied. But again, the 
promise itself contains internal evidence 
that it cannot extend to any beyond the 
| apostolic age ; for it supposes them to whom 
| it was made to have heard and conversed 
| with our Saviour; for the promise was to 
| teach them all things, and ring all thinys 
to their remembrance whatsocver he had 
‘ said unto them. Let us have one or both of 
these two things, then, evidence of person d 
intercourse with Christ while here on earth, 
and evidence of Pentecost descent of the 
Holy Ghost, and then we shall grant the 
application of the promise and the posses- 
sion of its high and holy privilege. Any 
thing short of this will not entitle us to in- 
fer authoritative interpretation in favour of 
any man or church on earth, from (Ais pas- 
save of Scripture at least. 

But that noted passage already adverted 
to, must now have a moment's considera- 
tion. ‘? No prophecy of Scripture is of pri- 
vate interpretation,” 2d Peter i. 20. For- 
merly, we showed that this could have no 
reference to the private perusal of Serip- 
ture. We shall now show that it does not 
prohibit the private interpretation of it. And 
for this purpose we remark, in tlie first place, 
that though we were to grant that every 
individual is not to be allowed to interpret 
the prophetic part of Seripture, this is no 
reason Why he should not interpret the 
other parts of it. Lut, secondly, we re- 
j mark, that the meaning put on this passage 
| by our opponents is utterly irreconcileable 
with the injunction of our text, which is a 
| pla and imperative command to all nations, 
us the first verse intimates, to search even 
the prophetic partof the sacred writings, (fo 
it is that to which Isaiah refers,) in order 
that they might compare it with its fulfilment. 
And not only is it irreconcileable with the 
injunction of our text, it is utterly inconsis- 
tent with that commendation which Paul 
' bestows on the Bereans, for bringing even 
his own teaching, inspired as it was, to the 
text of the word of God. Thirdly, we re- 
mark, that the Popish meaning put on the 
passage now under review, makes Peter, the 
author of At, contradict himself. For in 
the verse immediately preceding, he has 
these words, “ We have also a more sure 
word of prophecy, whereunto ye do weil 





, that ye take heed, as unto a light shining in 
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a dark place.” Now, who are the ye whom It remains for you to judge, each for him- 


Peter here addresses? They are all those, 
as we see, from the first verse of the Epistle, 
all those who had obtained like precious faith 
with himself. Can we then suppose that 
Peter, in one verse, would enjoin the whole 
body of Christians to whom he wrote, to 
give heed to the word of propheey, as unto 
a light shining in a dark place, and in the 


ee ee ne 


very next verse contradict himself, by saying : 
that that word was not to be interpreted . 


by them? ‘This would be unworthy of a 
fallible, not to speak of an infallible author. 
But, arain, let it be remarked, that our 
English version of this controverted passage 
is nota correct one. Vhis ast be allo 

ed, and is allowed by all qualiticd judges. 


. . * j 
However much we may differ as to its | 


real import, and the manner in which it 


ought to be translated, all who are unpre. , 
judiced agree, that its meaning is not that. : 
which oecurs at the first glauce of the | 


words. Its real meaning seems to be that 


self, whether or not they have been found 
wanting, But, lest the strength of our argu- 
ment should seem to rest in the weakness 
of that of oor opponents, let the following 
be attended to, as the ground on which we 
vindicate the Protestant practice of unre. 
stricted perusal and private interpretation 
of the sacred writings. Firstly, Private reads 
ingand interpretation are what the nature and 
design of the Scriptures require. Secondly, 
They were practised during the existence of 
the Jewish Church; and, what is more to 
our purpose, practised universally, most suc- 
cessfully, and without a breath of opposition 
during the first centuries of the Christian 
Church. Thirdly, Though attended with 
some evil results, (and what good is not at- 
tended with evil here below 7) yet, these are 
not fora moment to be compared with the 
immense, the incaleulable amount of good 
which is thereby produced. Fourthly, The 


‘hideous evils which have been the result of 


which is given by the authorized version of , 
-formanother argumentinourdefence, ‘These 
_two last arguments we might have illustrated 


the Romish Church, viz., That no prophecy 
of Scripture is its own interpreter, And 


this is enough for the confusion of the Ro-- 


manist, 
has decreed to be the only correct: and 


The Valeate, whieh his Church | 


. 1 . e ’ e { 
authorized Seriptures, instead of saying, as 
our version and the Douay version say, - 
“no propheey of Scripture is of private ing: 


ty 


terpretation”.--says, that 
Scripture is its own interpreter.” So that 
this authorized translation by the Romish 
Church, makes uot the smallest reference 
to private interpretauion. Where then is 
now the support which this text seemed to 
give to the presumptuous arrozancy of the 
Romish Church in this matter of seripture- 
interpretation’ Girone: “like the Laseless 
fabric of a vision, it leaves not a wreck be- 
hind.” 

Such is the proof usually advanced in 
support of authoritative interpretation, — Is 
it such, let me ask, as to satisfy any rational 
mind of any one’s claims to so lofty a pri- 
vilege? Express and unequivocal predi- 
cation ought alone to satisty us: but this 
is what will never be found as long as 
Scripture remains what it is; and therefore, 
neither the Komish nor anv other Church 
ean rationally lay cluim to authoritative in- 
ierpretation. 

Thus, then, we have weighed in the bal- 
ances, both of reason and of Scripture, 
Ponpish views concerning the private reading 
aud the private interpretation of Scripture, 


’ 


‘no propheey of: 


the prohibition and neglect of Scripture, 


at great length, We might have shown, 
had not our remarks already exceeded the 
bounds of patience and propriety, that to 
the disuse of seripture-perusal by the laity, 
are, in a great measure, to be attributed 
the ignorance, superstition and immorality 
of the dark ages; while, on the contrary, to 
the resumption of seripture-perusal by the 
laity, and by those who, though Papists, 
dared to think differently from the Chureh, 
and ultimately to spurn her anthority—to 
scripture-perusal by such, is owing almost 
all that advancement in knowledge, both 
scientific and religious, which so eminently 
exalts the present above any former genera- 
tion. 

We said, and as now appears we trust 
said not unjustly, that Romanists cannot 
adduce one single passage directly or in- 
directly prohibiting the private reading and 
interpretation of Scripture. Let us now 
apnelude by simply citing a passage or twa 
expressly inculcating or recommending 
both. “ Seek ye out of the book of the Lord 
and read,” suys our text, with a,plainness 
which no casnistry can darken, with an 
anthority which no man can resist with im- 
punity. ‘“ The Bereans,” says Luke, “ were 
more noble than those of Thessalonica, in 
that they received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether those things were so.” Acts 
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xvii. 11. “Search the Scriptures,” or as it 
might be more correctly rendered, “° Ye 
search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have cternal life, and they are 
they which testify of me.”  Joha v. 59. 
* Blessed is he that readeth, and they 
that hear the words of this propheey, and 
keep those things that are written there- 
in,” Rev. i. 3. We request your special 
attention to this last passaze, for it con- 
nects a blessing with the reading of the 
darkest and most enigmitical portion of the 
word of God—a book, too. which the Spirit of 
God could not but foresee would be most 
frequently of all others perverted and 
abused, With this recommendation to the 
study of the most difficult, shall we need 
any further authority to persuade us to the 
study of the simple and obvious parts of 
Scripture 2 Is there here any fear of lay- 
perversion of the sacred oracles-——any sus- 
picious anxicty Jest they be too much 
read and studied? Is there not every 
thing to the contrary ?—An anxious solici- 
tude that we should each come to this foun- 
tain of knowledee, purity, and spiritual joy ? 
“ Wherewithal,” asks the Psalinist, “shall 
a young man cleanse his way?” “ By tak- 
ing heed thereto,” he answers, “ accord- 
ing to God's word,” For “the law of 
the 
the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes.” “ I have more understanding than 
all my teachers; for thy testimonies are 
iny meditation.” “ Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path.” We 
know ofno way by which Romanists can evade 
the force of all these passages and the argu- 
mentation by which they were preceded, un- 
less it be by the summary and not very satis- 
factory way of taking refuge in Church in- 
fallibility, and saying, asa Pupist said a few 
days ago when reasoning with a Protestant : 
“Our Priest aust be right: whoever is 
wrong, he must be right.”. We entered 
on this discussion with the view of ascer- 
taining what reason and Scripture suid on 
the subjeet. If any one receive as a de- 


Lord is perfect, converting the soul: | 
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cision of infallibility what ia coatradicted 
both by reason and Scripture, he thea 
makes God the author of confasion—vxalts 
the Church above Divinity himself—be- 
lieves the creature and dis-believes the 
Creator. But the Romuanist, afier all that 
has been said, will perhaps maintain that 
there is here no opposition between reason, 
Scripture and infallibility. If so, we bey 
him to reconcile reason, Seripture and 
infallibility with the following facia. Pope 
Sixtus Fifth, after setting aside the original 
Scriptures in Greek, published an edition of 
the vulgate, though full of gross errors, as 
the only true, genuine and authoritative 
Scriptures. This is ove act of intullbility! 
But what did Pope Clement Eighth do? 
He discovered many great inaccuracies in the 
Bible of Sixtus, and published another edi- 
tion professing to be purged of its inaecura- 
cles, and yet confessed by Clement himselt 
to be still imperfect! This is another act 
of infallibility—infallibility against infalh- 
bility, and both against reason and revela- 
lation, making God the author of confusion 
exulting the Church above Divinity him- 
self, and giving more credit to the creature 
than to the Creator. If infallibility like 
this be of avail to lessen, in any degree, the 
eonclusiveness of the arguminent we ha 
just now finished, our reasoning is at an end. 
I am sorry, my friends, to have been ob- 
liged to detain you so long in proving what 
to every Protestant, and may I not add to 
every unsophisticated mind, must have all 
the certainty of axiomatic truth, viz., ‘Phat 
wheat God has sent unto all, should be pos- 
sessed and perused by all. But the cause 
of truth requires that we not merely form 
a demonstration of the truth, but that we 
silence, if possible, the gainsayer. And 
this last, you are aware, is alinost always 
the more dithcult task of the two. It is 
impossible for us to say that the silencing 
of the gainsayer has been, in the present 
discussion, in one instance accomplished; be- 
cause, for this purpose, there must coneur 
both sound argumentation and a docile and 
unprejudiced understanding. It has, how- 
ever, been our cndeavour to provide the 
former; it is vours to exercise the latter, 
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By the Rev. WILLIAM BRASH, 


One of the Ministers of the United Secession Church, Campbell Street. 


My Dear Brotuern—In addressing you 
on the present occasion, I feel inyself la- 
bouring under difficulties of no ordinary 
magnitude. The office which you have un- 
dertaken involves duties so sacred, and a 
responsibility so momentous, that an angel 
were insufficient for its discharge ; and toa 
full statement of these duties, and that re- 
sponsibility, the powers even of an angel 
were inadequate. Of the topics which pre- 
sent themselves, the brief space of time ne- 
eessarily allotted to this department of the 
public services, requires that we notice those 
which we do bring forward in a form so 
succinct, as greatly to diminish their appar- 
ent interest ; while there are others, regard- 
ing which the fact of your previous ordi- 
nation may seem to supersede the necessity 
of very partienlar statement ; and others, 
again, connected especially with your pri- 
vate studies, which are better fitted for con- 
fidential communication, than for elucidation 
ra this place. On these and other points, 
i. must be gratifying to you to have the 
assurance, as it is ¢ eratif i to me to be able 
to give the assurance, that you may com- 
manic ite fully with your fathers and bre 
threa of ihis Presbytery, from whom you 
have just received the right hand of fe llow- 
ship, which is, [ believe, “the sincere expres- 
sion of their cordial weleome—with whom 
you will, T trust, long co-operate in the ser- 
vice of our common Master, in that spirit 
which becomes us all, who ought to merge 
every private consideration in one over- 
mastering devotion of heart and life to Him; 
and among whom, I may be permitted to 
add, you will find, [ trust, the spirit of the 
Gospel, and of the ministry of the Gospel, 
exerting its hallowed influence on minds 
trained to the discipline ofa liberal educa- 
tion; our Church having wisely provided, 
that intrants on her ministry shall have pre- 
viously passed through a resular educational 
course, regarding which she miy safely 
challenze competition with any Church, con- 
fident that she will come out of the tri al with 
at least equal honours—the men who may | 
have dared in the face of day to insinuate - 
the contrary, either knowing that they were 
giving wilfnl utterance to calumny, or, if 
jgnorant of facts patent for a century as 





i who rule, 


‘on of the hands of the Presbytery. = 


the light of noon, to all conversant in the 
slightest degree with ministerial education, 
discovering an ignorance so imbecile as ta 
disquilify them for being reputed judges on 
this, or on any subject requiring the small- 
est elevation above the prostrate regions of 
party prejadice. 

Our blessed Saviour, “ when he ascended 
on high, led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men, And he gave some, apostles ; and 
somc, prophets; aud some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers ; for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the ‘work of the 
ininistry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ : till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ : that 
we henceforth be no inore children, tossed 
to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, anid 
cunning eri iftiness, whereby “they lie i In wait 
to deceive’—evils, it is thus intimated, to 
prevent which the institution of office-bear- 
ers iu the Church was demanded, Of these 
classes of office, the apostolic was not de- 
sicned for transmission to suecessors, inas- 
much as it required the direct appointment 
of the Saviour, and the prerequisite of the 
person appointed having seen the Lord, 
The prophetic, in so far as it implied a 
knowledge of faturity, ceased with the age 
of miracles, The oftice of evangelist has 
existed in the reformed Churches ; and it 
is not impossible that the increasing efforts 
to propagate the Gospel, may yet lead to 
the revival of a class of teachers whose 
province it was to organize churches in des- 
titute places, and, as soon as these were 
organized, to remove and repeat their la- 
bours in some other desolate spot. The last 
ottive, that of pastors, or ‘each 1ers, OF pres- 
byters, or elders, or bishops—for all these 


“names designate oue and the same sct of 


oflice-bearers—comprehends the stated min- 
isters to whom is committed the dispensa- 
tion of doctrine, and, along with the elders 
of discipline and government, 
These preshyters the Apostles were careful 
to ordain in every city; “and they were 
ordained,” Scripture attests, “by the laying 
‘You 
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sce, then, my brother, the duties of ‘hie 
otfice—teaching, expository and catecheti- 
Sead the consistorial de- 
partment, as it has been denominated, that 
which relates to discipline, and the duties of 
church courts, subordinate and supreme. As 
a teacher, you have to expound the oracles 
of God—exhaustless repositories of truth. 
As a preacher, you have to “ beseech men, 
praying them, in Christ’s stead, be ye recon- 
ciled to God.” As a consistorial divine, 
you have, in discipline, to avoid unfaithful- 
ness on the one hand, and overstrained 
rigour on the other; in every other matter, 
to take heed that all things be done decently 
and in order, and that the churches—which 
are not isolated bodies, linked together by 
no bond of mutual dependence, but mem- 
bers of one great body, in which “ the hand 
has no right to say to the foot, I have no 
need of thee, nor the foot to the hand, I 
have no need of thee”-——may have rest and 
he edified. How arduous such a charge! 
Mankind are ignorant, slow to learn, full of 
opposition to the truth; you have to detect 
error and convey truth, as a “scribe himself 
well instructed in the mysteries of the king- 
dom, ani apt to teach.” Mankind are perish- 
ing, and believe it not; you have to tell 
them, even weeping, that of those ‘who walk 


as encmies of the Cross of Christ, the end 


destruction.” Never had orator such 
themes. You have to unfold the attributes 
of the Great God, and ask, Who would not 
love and fear Him? You have to appeal 
to the rational and immortal nature of the 
human soul, and ask, “ What is a man pro- 
fited, though he should gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” You have 
to expatiate on the person, the offices and 
the work of the Son of God, and ask, 
Who will refuse Him who comes in the 
name of the Lord to save? You have to 
announce the horrors of endless woe, and 
ask, Who would not shudder to brave their 
infliction? You have to point to the bless- 
edness of everlasting rest, the crowns, the 
harps and white robes of the ransomed, and 


ask, Who would not join their happy fa-. 


mily, wnere death can no more destroy, and 
sin and sorrow no more injure? You have 
to “ warn every man, and teach every nan, 


in all wisdom, that you may present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus;” and you 
place yourself under a responsibility which 
might make the strongest spirit quail, if view- 
ed apart from the promises of the divine 
word, For it cannot be concealed, that 
the ministry of the Gospel stands apart from 
all other occupations in the overwhelming 
magnitude of the results connected with it, 
either for good or for evil. ‘The unskilful- 
ness or unfaithfulness of the lawyer may 
bring worldly ruin on many families; the 
errors of the physician may endanger mul- 
titudes of lives; those of the statesinan may 
abridge the civilization, the happiness and 
the freedom of millions; but, excepting in 
so far as all, or any of these indirectly in- 
fluence religion, the results are temporal, 
and, like all things temporal, admit of cal- 
culation. It is far otherwise with the inca- 
pacity or unfaithfuluess of him who takes 
charge of the spiritual and eternal interests 
of his fellows. If he “ shall preach another 
gospel, which is not another;” if he shall 
be “a blind leader of the blind ;” if he shall 
say “ peace, peace, when there is no peace ;” 
if he shall ** shun to declare the whole coun- 
sel of God;” the consequences are as di- 
versified as are the destinies of the human 
soul, as boundless as is the duration of eter- 
nity. He perishes indeed hiinself, but he 
perishes not alone: he has involved in his 


~doom the hundreds, or the thousands, who 


followed him as their guide to immortality, 
whom he has hindered from entering the 
kingdom of heaven, has allured to other and 
fatal paths, and who must for ever reproach 
him for the agency which he has had in ac- 
celerating and confirming their own tenden- 
cies, in themselves alas! too powerful, to 
allow “the harvest to be past, the summer 
to be ended, while they were not saved.” 
Assuredly when we, and such as we, are 
put in trust with the Gospel, we must be in- 
sensible indeed, if we adopt not with our 
whole hearts the apostolic exclamation, 
‘“* Who is sufficient for these things ?” and 
we ought to feel deeply, that if we succeed 
in “saving our own souls, and them who 
' hear us, the treasure is put into earthen 

vessels, that the excellency of the power 
| may be of God, and not of us.” 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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Tue Gospel is a system of means, and of 
roeans adapted with admirable skill to the 
production of au end. 
Gospel require talents—some of them na- 
tural, some of them acquired. It is not too 
much to sav that the best order of human 
minds should be dedicated to this office— 
that order which combines vigorous judy- 
ment with pure and yenerous emotion, and 
which possesses the faculty of communicat- 
ing readily thoughts and impressions to other 
minds, Whatever may be said in favour of 
ordinary abilities being sometimes coupled 
with usefulness, it is certain, that the Church 
has, at different periods, sullered greutly 
trom defect of talent im her ministers; and 
that the office requires all the alnlity and all 
the energy which any man can bring to 
bear. But the possessor of these must be 
a believer. Without picty, it is monstrous 
in hin to exercise these hallowed functions. 
He should be possessed of sincere piety 
before entering on the office; and the keep- 
iz alive and promoting his own personal 
piety ever afterwards is an object of which 
he should not for a moment lose sight. He 
must be aman of prayer. Prayer heeps up 
the communication with heaven; on its 
wings must his teaching, and preaching, and 
labours, be wafted home to men’s hearts. 
Thus has God, with whose Spirit is the in- 
crease, ordained ; and cven the reflective 
influence of prayer is vitally necessary to the 
minister, whose professivual habits, it can- 
not be disguised, will otherwise render him 
so familiar with the Gospel, that he will 
mingle in its most affecting ordinances with 
personal indifference. He must be a man 
of heavenly spirit, It is ordained that he 

Vor, IL].—No. 92. 
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live by the Gospel; and his maintenance 
should be such as to set his mind free from 


The ininisters of the | distracting cares, in order that he may giv 


himself wholly to his ininistry, living and 
labouring for eternity. A worldly disposi- 
tion, a covetous heart, or a love of show and 
levity, how improper in any man, how des- 
picable ina man of God! He must culti- 
vate a meek and patient spirit. ‘ The 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but be 
gentle unto all men, patient, in meekness 
instructing those who oppose themselves.” 
He must cultivate a brotherly spirit. When 
brethren “bite and devour one another,” 
good men grieve, and bad men deride. 
The tnoral assassin, who will insinuate slan- 
der, and take up a reproach to do hurt to 
his brother —of him he will say, ‘ My soul, 
come not thou tito his sceret, to his assem- 
bly mine honour be not thou united.” He 
must cherish a ze... rising ubove the pleas 
of indolence, and the suggestions of selfish 
policy. He has his Master’s example, who 
“went about doing good,” and whom “ the 
zeal of God's house even consumed.” His 
labours should be abundant ; not, indeed, 
that he is warranted to ruin his health, 
which by reckless inattention to the limits 
of his dutics could very soon be accom. 
plished, in a profession of which Luther 
said truly, “the labours of the ministry ex- 
haust the marrow from the hones, and hasten 
old age and death ;” and we must avoid, in 
inculeating obligations, the error justly 
charged on the christian fathers, and many 
christian moralists, of neglecting to define 
the boundaries of cach duty, and pushing it 
so far that it encroaches on the legitimate 


_sphere of some other department; yet, 
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within the limits prescribed by other dutics, 
the minister of Christ must “ be instant in 
eeagon andl out of season, must reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and 
doctrine.” The sick and the dying will turn 
to you, my brother, their looks of cager- 
ness; you will guard them against fulxe 
peace, and, when you can, will rejoice in 
their faith. Institutions for the spread of 
the Gospel at home and abroad will present 
themselves for your co-operation ; you will 
join your brethren in holding forth the word 
of life, that the missionary and the catechist 
may be set in motion, and thus you may be 
sowing the seed, of which our Saviour has 
said, Ehe seed crew while the husband- 
man slept.” Phere is prudence required 
also, that you may walk wisely ; self-denial, 
that yon may seek not your own, but the 
things which are Jesus Christ’s ; a sincere 
love for the souls of your people, that you 
may take that cordial titerest in their wel- 
fare, which will make vour ministry a plea- 
sure, nota drag. ‘Phere is required—but 
time would ful us: read. and frequently, the 
epistes to Trmothy and Titus, they present 
an inspired inantal for the christian min- 
ister. 

There is another view to be taken of 
ministerial qualifteation : it should be pro- 
gressive, 
istry, is presumed to lave laid, tn his pre- 
vious habits and wcquirements, the foanda- 


tion on which he is to ereet the well-earned | 


reputation of a workinan who needeth not 


to be ashamed ; but it cannot be reasonably» 


expected that he has done much more than 
ig dinplied in daying such a foundation, — In 
order that he may grow in gifts and graces, 
he ought to retain the habits of a student, 
and of a laborious student, in that adaptation 
which his circumstances will point out to 
his duties, as now a man of active life. It 
has been said, in allusion to the presumed 


advance of knowledge in the present day, 


that a iinister should keep pace with the 
knowledge of the age. Keep pace with 
the knowledge of the age! He should 
keep far a-head of that kuowledee. — For, 
what is the knowledge of the age, but the 
tardy following, by the community at large, 
of knowledge struck out long before by 
men who are often a century in advance of 
the opinions of the multitude’ Tam far 
from saying, that every minister of the 
gospel should aim at being himself one of 
those master spirits who impress the stamp 
of their own minds on generations follow- 


Jie who is ordained to the ming | 
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ing ; such men are rare, and their province 
is peculiar. I am equally far from affirm- 
ing that he should even aim at being one 
of that secondary class of spirits who can 
discern the signs of the times, and ride fore- 
most on the next advancing wave of public 
opinion; such men are too frequently the 
slaves of party, or the architects of their 
own aggrandizement. But this 1 do say, 
that the minister of the gospel should be a 
man of correct, and varied, and extensive 
knowledge—no — sciolist—no weakling— 
ho specimen of grave and solemn inanity 
on the one hand, or of inflated and 
tuwdry affectation on the other—but a man 
of sound, manly, fervent piety, sanctifying 
the learning of the scholar and the urbanity 
of the man of gentle manners. He inust 
progressively advance in self-cultivation 
that he may exemplify all this; and his self- 
cultivation will reflect inealeulable benefits 
on his flock and on the Chureh at large. 
* Covet carnestly,” says the Word of God, 
“the best gifts.” 

{ need not remind you, my brother, that 
you must not be partial in your ministry. 
You are the minister, uot of a few select 

families, but of this congregation. While 
you endeavour to discharge your duties to 
all, without respect of persons, suffer me 
to remind you of the young. You are 
youself young, and the young will look to 
you with especial interest: let them not 
look in vain. Among them you may ex- 
peet especially the seals of your ministry. 
Youth is the great season for conversion to 
God ; and no labours will be productive 
of more happiness tu yourself, or more solid 
and lasting usefulness, than your labours 
among the younz. Sutter me to remind 
you of the important field to be occupied in 
pastoral visits. But, I merely naine these, 
und omit two other branches of inquiry : 
the discourageiments of the christian minis- 
try, and the causes of partial failure and 
circumscribed success. 


| lam not here to give flattering titles to 


“any man, whether living or departed. If 
living, his own works will praise him in the 
Bates; if departed, by them being dead he 

will yet speak. This much, however, I 
! may be permitted to say: 1 remember dis- 
, unctly the two who were your immediate 
i predecessors in this charge; I have heard 
“repeatedly at the bed-sides of the sick and 
dying, of the men by whom they were pre- 
ceded ; I have met your own parent asa 
minister of the word ; I now look on you. 
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These men are no more here; your day of 
labour, at the longest, will soou come toa 
close—and then is the account of your 
stewardship. The mind recoils from the 
idea of a minister of the gospel condemned, 

undone. It turns eagerly to the prospects 
of a servant good and faithful, welcomed to 
the joy of his Lord. May this joy, my 
brother, be yours; may it be the joy of us 
all! “I give thee charge i in the sight of God, 

who quickeneth all things, and of Christ 
Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed 
a wood confession, that thon keep this com- 
mandment, without spot, unrebukeable, un- 
til the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


ee ee 


It remains shortly to address this congre- 
gation. 

CuristiaN Breruren,—We are wit- 
nesses, and God also, that a solemn rela- 
tion has this day been constituted. It is a 
covenant, in which your minister is the one 
party—vourselves furm the other. He has 
pledged himself by his acceptance of your 

Call; you have pledged yourselves by your 
qillrercnce to that Call—as all who shall join 
the Church under his ministry come in 
under similar obligation. ‘“ Obey,” says 
Scripture to the Churches, ‘them that 
have the rule over you, and submit: your- 
selves; for they wateh for vour souls, as 
they chat must give account ; that they may 
do it with joy, and not with erief; for that 
is unprofitable for i ” Your duty is to 
maintain the guspel; doing, each im his 
place, what he can, “ that the word of the 
Lord may have free course, and be glorifi- 
ed.” You are bound to wait on the ministry 
of your pastor. On the stated hours of 
public worship, it is as truly the duty of 
each of you to be in his place, as it is of 
your minister to be in the pulpit. If he 
were absent without just cause, and none 
to fill his place, your surprise would be ex- 
treme; and if any of you, without sufficient 
reason, leave his seat vacant, not surprise 
merely should be felt—the conduct is cul- 
pable. True, there may be reasons justity- 
ing the absence of a private member of the 
Church, which will not justify that of the 
minister. ‘True, there may be individuals, 
and classes of individuals, exposed to causes 
occasioning greater or less irregularity of 
attendance. We speak not of such cases 
in which the absence is either involuntary, 
or arises from adequate reasons; but we 
hold it to be incontrovertible, that causeless 
absenteeism, either habitual or occasional, 
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is criminal, and, like all other crimes, is 
fraught with danger ;—it tends to aH 
your minister—to weaken his hands; i 
throws you out of the way of the very 
message which, on that particular occasion, 
might have come with especial adaptation 
to vour own case—and it springs from : 
spirit, it may be of levity, it may be of cold- 
ness bordering on partial unbelief; it tends 
to perpetuate this spirit, and to bring over 
the soul the iciness of spiritual torpor. 

You are bound to lave your minister, 
“esteeming him very highly in love for his 
works’ sake.” The congregation is a species 
of family—he is your common spiritual 
father, When I say there ought to be 
mutual love between parties thus situated, I 
mean What Tsay. Phere is not for any Me 
dividual, there is not for any household, 
more dangerous matter than to regard W ‘th 
indifference the minister to whom js com- 
mitted the distribution to them of the bread 
of life. experience has proved how disas- 
trous it has been to the spiritual interests 
of the young, where their parents have, by 
word or example, fostered indifference, or 
any absence of cordial regard for him who 
was their spiritual guardian. Oh! could 
the declensions of many a family be traced, 
they would be found to originate in souraes 
contaminated here, | Rally then around 
your minister with honest christian affec- 
tion. He cannot expect equally to please 
all; were he slavishly to attempt this, he 
would suceeed in pleasing none whose ap- 
srobation was worth possessing, least of all 
Him whose approbation he is bound to seek 
before every thing ; you will therefore not 
expect too much personal attention—not 
insist too pertinaciously on frequent and 
assiduous visits, when no call of providence 
specially demands, nor, even when trouble 
does assail, will you tax his time and labour 
too severely; you will forbear with him, 
also, giving him latitude in his individual 
opinions, where they may not, on points in- 
volving no principle of conscience, exactly 
quadrate with your own, extending to him 
that liberality of construction which you 
claim and expect for yourselves. 

Say we these things as tacitly implying 
censure or suspicion of this congregation ? 
From considerable knowledge of you, I be- 
lieve candidly, that there is not in the range 
of our Church, a congregation or session 
who will strive to redeem their pledges 
more honourably than you will. But the 
best are ever the humblest. And when 
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you carry }our own wants, and the utter- 
ance of your hearts, before a throne of grace, 
you will not forget him “ who is over you 
in the Lord.” One word more. Your 
minister has no such charge of any one of 
you, as that individual has of himself; no 
such charge of any family amonzst you, as 
the parents of that family have of the souls 
whom God has intrusted to their over- 
sight. You cannot shift your own respon- 
sibility. Jf your minister deliver his own 
soul, the consequences of negligence or 
unbelief rest with you. And, if you ‘labour 
for the neat which perisheth,” what should 
be done for “that which endureth to ever- 
lasting Jife!” The hearer of the gospel 
who shall deseerate the ordinances of Christ 
hy mingling in them as mere customary ob- 
servances—or as passports to reputation-—— 
or as means of temporary excitement and 
uitellectual gratification, indulged im as 
species of refined amusement—who cim- 
ploys them not for their legitimate purposes, 
that he may know the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent,” that he 
may be “the workmanship of God, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works,” that he 
nay “grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” and 
that, “builé up in our most holy faith, he 
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j may have fellowship with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ, shining as a 
light in the world,” blessed in himself, and 
a source of the purest blessings to others ; 
how must such an individual be agonized 
with remorse on a retrospect of his infatua- 
tion, when he discovers, too late, that hay- 
ing failed to give carnest heed, he has come 
short of eternal life! Better it had been for 
that man that he had lived and died in the 
darkness of heathenism; nay, better that he 
had never been born. For if the men of 
Nineveh and the men of Sodom shall rise in 
the judgment against the men of that genera- 
tion which rejected the personal ministry of 
the Saviour, and shall condemn them ; shall 
they not rise against us who enjoy the cou- 
pleted canon of revelation, and the ministry 

of those of whom the Saviour has said, | 
i that receiveth vou receiveth me, and hi 
despiseth’ you despiseth me,” if as to us, 
this ministry shall Jabour in vain, and spend 
its strength for noucht, aud in vain? — Bre- 
thren, may we hope better things of you, 
and things accompanying salvation! May 
your minister prove to mone of you a savour 
of death unto death; but “a sweet savour 
of Christ in vou believing, a savour of life 
unto life!" Amen. 


{ 


THE IMPEDIMENTS TO THE RIGHT CELEBRATION OF 
RELIGIOUS ORDINANCES ,; 
A SERMON PREACHED ON THE AFTERNOON OF @UNDAY, 207n OCTO ER, 183°, 


By the Rev. WILLIAM MUIR, D.D., 
Minister of St. Stephen's Church, Edinburgh. 


* They have no delight in it.”—Jerar. vi. 10. 


You will readily admit, that the feeling 
ot delight accompanying the performance 
of any thing is, br the most part, a sign 
and imeasure of its profitable accomplish- 
ment. You will admit at once, that that is 
usually well done which is done cheerfully 
and with the heart ; and that nothing, on the 
contrary, is more commonly deteriorated in 
the performance of it, than what is entered 
on with the apprehension of its being a 
piece of drudgery, and gone through as a 
mere task. How true does this remark hold 
in the department of religion! Religious 
exercises, in order that they may profil. us 
in the performance of them, ought to have 
the concurrence of the will. In truth, reli- 
Klous exercises are void of all meaning to 


us, unless our souls go along with them. 
They are subservient to at least only an in- 
ferior degree of benefit, unless they are en- 
gaged in, not only from a conviction of their 
importance, but also frou a fecling of their 
excellence which causes us to have delight 
in then. Tf we approach the exercises of 
religion, whether they be reading or hearing 
the Word, or the sacraments, or prayer, as 
formalists come to them, or even with a 
state of mind not so obnoxivus as that de- 
scribed in the text—if we take no lively in- 
terest in them—if we attend to them riloat 
cherishing sentiments of devotion towards 
their object—if we are actuated merely by 
the force of custom, the power of example 
and other motives of expediency, how can 
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they ever profit us? Are we not changing serve, that an unfavourable change in the 
the sources of heaven’s blessings into empty frame of mind, as persons are engaged in 
and broken cisterns?’ Are we not changing religious exercises, often occurs, at least 
the very wells of salvation into what is at times occurs, unavoidably, however 
poisonous and deadly to the soul that ven- our desires and endeavours may be set 
tures to draw out of them? ‘These ques- against it. To prevent misconception, I ex- 
tions cannot fail to bring to the memory of plain my meaning. There are certain pe- 
every one of us, what the Bible denominates culiarities of constitutional tempcrament 
the sins of our holy things. We are often which each of us possesses, which will, when 
very far from being right-minded in the acted on by certain unlooked for causes, 
services of religion. How very frequently occasion lamentable alterations in the state 
have we to confess, in looking back on our of our powers and feelings. At one time 
celebration of christian ordinances, that we we will be attending with deep earnestness, 
have not had any delight in them, nor even at another time listening with cold indifter- 
that we have been desirous of receiving any ence. There is now a great acuteness in 
thing from them! What, Lask, have many  recciving instruction, at another tine almost 
of us known from experience of the force of a deadness that blunts the edge of the best 
those expressions in which the DPsalmist directed observations. One day we are 
unfolds his mind to us? “ As the hart conscious of a glow of sensibility which 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth warms the soul, expanding it and giving it 
my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirst- quick and energetic influence, that seizes 
eth for God, for the living God.” Alas! and embraces divine truth with fervour; and 
have we not often taken part in divine at another time, the capacity of the mind 
services ignorantly or inattentively listen- almost seems to be reduced, and every 
ing to words about which we have never thing that is good appears to be earried 
seriously employed our minds; or if occas away. Now, all such changes as these are 
sionally we have directed our thoughts to still, in so far as they are traceable to con- 
the words we uttered, yet how verysoon have  stitutional temperament, to be ranked among 
we diverged from them, and diverged very the class of what the Bible calls our intir- 
widely? Yes, my friends, even when we have inities, and when they are inet by medita- 
actually endeavoured to fix our hearts on re- tion on the Word of God, and by prayer, in 
ligious objects, and begun to.feel something order that we may be cured, they are not 
of their delightful influence, still must we not charged as criminalities againat us. At the 
deplore how unstable are all our purposes, same time, my brethren, take good heed 
and how soon are cooled our warmest affec- lest you ascribe to those things over which 
tions? Acknowledging, then, the aggravate you think you have no control, what all the 
ed sins of our holy things, we have to be- while springs from sinful negligence. 
seech now our God not to try us by any of = Again, in attending to the causes which 
our al aaa duties, but to accept of us operate to take away from us delight in 
simply through the atonement of our High ! christian ordinances, I think it necessary to 
Priest, and to receive even our best ser- | state, that there may be ascribed not a little, 
vices only through his merits. | at times, to the ineffectiveness, or culpable 
Such reflections as these may lead us to | or sinful negligence of us who are appointed 
enter more particularly on a subject fitted | to conduct.these services for you. It is not 
for self-examination and serious instruction | to be wondered at that we are not always 
—for that self-examination which shall bring | in the same state for conducting these. in 
us to the test, and for that instruction which ' every ministerial charge where much duty 
may open up to us some of the sources of; is assigned, we cannot be uniformly alike 
the evil complained of in the text, and guard ' fitted for guiding the devotions of our peo- 
‘ us against its inroad. And with this design, } ple, or for giving them appropriate instruc- 
I shall, first, consider some of the circum-; tions. Alas! though we had all our time 
stances that may operate to take away from unbroken, and at our own command, for the 
us delight in the christian ordinances, and, performance of our duty, how inadequate 
secondly, how we ought to resist and coun- would it be for the proper discharge of the 
teract their influence. functions of our office; how defective all 
And, first of all, in attending to the cir- we appear to do before that Being who is 
cumstances that operate to take away from possessed of every possible perfection! And, 
us delight in christian ordinances, we ob- indeed, a person srs in the situation | 
2 
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now occupy, would utterly despair of pro- 
moting the high end of his appointment, 
did he not bear continually in mind these 
words of our Shorter Catechism, It is neither 
from any virtue in the ordinances them- 
selves, nor in him that doth administer 
them; but only by the blessing of Christ, 
and the working of his Spirit in them that 
hy faith receive them, that they become the 
means of salvation. Still we do frankly 
admit to you, that our defective modes of 
conducting the services of religion, may 
often prove a great obstruction to their suc- 
cess among you; but then we, the minis- 
ters of religion, while we ought to examine 
ourselves carefully, are still found to exhort 
our people to be continually on their guard, 
lest they put away from themselves the 
blame of an evil that is to be laid altogether 
on their own want of preparation. Surely 
Yam not wrong in declaring to you, that 
even those ministers, not the most gifted 
for their work, do still, by their prayers and 
their preaching, render ‘Nicit people highly 
responsible for spiritual improvement. 
Though their style and manner may be inet 
with indifference, or even censure, yet they 
do bring forward those truths in which the 
salvation of man is involved; and, perhaps, 
there is no discourse from which their flock 
might not draw useful reflections, and hear 
a great deal more truth than the generality 
of hearers have cither received or followed. 
Let thein examine the precise amount of 
their spiritual improvement under those 
teachers of whom they highly approve. 
Have those prayers, which they allow to be 
devotional and scriptural, had the effect of 
rendering them who join in them more 
pious? Have the sermons which they con- 
fess to be sound in doctrine, and acceptable 
in style, rendered them more humble, more 
devout, more devoted to Christ? What 
have we gained though the fervour or 
ability of the servant of Christ may draw 
forth a remark from them in the way of 
encomium? What have we gained if the 
result stop at this—if the conscience of 
the man who has been tracing the argu- 
ment of the discourse from its commence- 
ment to its close, remain unaftected—if the 
heart of the man who is listening to prayer 
remain untouched by a kindred flame? Oh! 
let me tell you, that the service of this place 
has effected its purpose only when you gu 
away, not thinking at all of the sinful being 
who conducts it, but examining into the 
state of your own souls, and hastening into 
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your chambers, praying as the publican 
prayed, and like him resolving against every 
sin. You will have no difficulty in confess- 
ing, that were this the frame of your minds 
in attending the public ordinances of reli- 
gion, they would scldom be engaged in 
without utility. I still admit, that those un- 
favourable changes which we cannot alto- 
gether avoid, or the occasional glaring de- 
fects of those who conduct the services of 
religion, may diminish its effect; yet if we 
actually possess and cherish a serious frame 
of mind, how effectually does it sereen us 
from the charge of the text, “ They have 
no delight in it.” 

Now, to be more particular, the want of 
this serious frame of mind is necessarily 
connected with two things which | now 
mean to place before you. If we wanted 
this serious frame of mind, it shows that 
there has neither been due consideration 
with us previous to our coming to religious 
services, nor that there 13 much attention 
to these ordinances when they are going 
on, I say, first, that the state of mind 1 
have described, shows that there has not 
been with us due consideration before we 
have come to the publie ordinances of re- 
ligion. We do not consider that the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary relate to God in our 
adoring, or praising, or supplicating Him 
whom the universe celebrates as its Maker, 
whom angels, principalities and powers 
reverently worship—we do not consider 
that the services of the sanctuary are the 
appointed means through which the soul is 
called to discourse with its own original, 
with Him who is the source of bliss. We 
do not consider that the services of the 
sanctuary present the sublimest objects for 
the exercise of the understanding, the most 
splendid for attracting the imagination, the 
most engaging for affecting the heart. We 
may, indeed, acknowledge that such is the 
character of the services of the sanctuary, 
but we do not feel that it is so; we are not 
scriously considering that such is their cha- 
racter; we do not bring ourselves, at the 
approach of the Sabbath, to think that we 
are now entering on that very day which by 
his moral and unchangeabic law God has set 
apart for himself; we do not reflect that it 
is appointed for the commemoration of the 
great works of creation and redemption, 
that it is to be consecrated to the honour 
of him who formed us by the word of his 

ower, and redeemed us by the gift of his 
on. Accordingly we do not, in our peti- 
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tions implore that fixedness of heart which : 
is required in the truc and spiritual worship- | 
per; we do not enter the sanctuary cherish- | 
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of every day are preparatory to those of the 
Sabbath. The want of serious considera- 
tion before we come to engage in religious 


ing the serious thought that we come hither | ordinances, leads directly, as I would now 
to scek the blessings which the mercy of ; request you to consider, in the second place, 
the Saviour gives to every one who feels | to want of duc reflection when engaged in 


his need of them, and asks them. On the 
contrary, we come to the sanctuary alto- 
gether unconcerned; we sit down without 


the performance of them; for such trains of 
thought as we have been cherishing, are 
not easily broken down, and, in fact, we 


offering in our minds one preparatory peti- | cannot authoritatively dismiss them—they 


tion; we possess a frame of mind that is 
akin to levity; we are chargeable at least 


have fastened themselves by innumerable 
links to the mind, and though many of these 


with indifference, which ean only be excus- | links may from time to time be detached 


able in onr waiting on an empty ceremonial. 
Is not this an apt representation of the 
usual habits of multitudes? Their observ- 
ance is restricted to the Sabbath-day, and 
to that sinall section of it which finds them 
within the walls of the church. They 
have been hurried on hy a flood of worldly 
cares and pleasures during the week; and 
can we imagine that they are to find the 
Sabbath free from the intrusion of the 
world’s thoughts—that these thoughts are 
then to retreat before their minds, or that 
they themselves are at once to be abstracted 
from all they have left behind, and undis- 
turbed to apply themselves to the services 
of the sanctuary? If we imagine all this, 
we show that we are grossly ignorant of the 
influence of mental associations, and, above 
all, of the native corrupted bias of our 
hearts. Every one among us is very deeply 
to be sympathized with, who is anxious to 
engage in religious ordinances, and is, at 
the same time, over-pressed with the cares 
of the world. It is a great struggle he is 
engaged in—a virulent contest which his 
spiritual foes carry on with malignity against 
him. But that man is well assured that he 
must persevere in the contest—that, like 
Moses on the mount, he must keep his 
hands always raised, lest the Amalekites 
prevail—that therefore he must resist the 
encroachments of the world, not only on one 
day, but on every day of the week. He 
knows well that no imagination is so vain 
as the thought, that, after consuming all the 
portions of the week except one in the 
world, he may still be employing the seventh, 
or only part of 7¢, in resisting the influence 
of sin, in cultivating the seeds of holiness 
and the blessed fruits of religion. 

Even allowing that the individual still 
possesses some desire to receive the benefits 
of religious ordinances in the sanctuary, 
they are rendered quite impracticable to 
him, except where the devotional exercises 


by us, still numbers are left which are quite 
sufficient to rivet the objects of our affection- 
ate concern to our memories und our hearts. 
Such objects, through long usage, become 
great favourites with the mind, and hence, 
it not only attends to them in the season of 
disengagement from other things, but strives 
to get back to them, even when occupied 
in the ordinances of religion. Our favourite 
thoughts so frequently recur to the mind, 
to their own channels, as it were, (and deep 
channels too,) that they often flow in upon 
other subjects which we desire to keep 
separate from all extrancous adenixtures. 
Then when we think how base and degrad- 
ed our natural dispositions are, surely it is 
a most unreasonable expectation that we 
are prepared for the spiritual exercises of 
the Sabbath, if we have had no pera 
devotional exercises for such a day. What 
is the experience of the people of God them- 
selves—of those who endeavour actually, 
when in the world, to cherish the affections 
that rise above the world, and to whom 
every day brings its own services, and 
seasons of piety? Have they not still to 


| lament that, amid the duties of the sanctuary, 
| they are often surprised by those that do not 


belong to them—that they often have passed 
through a long train of such thoughts before 
they had called on themselves to repress 
the tendency to them; yea, that they have 
actually been found to be encouraging them ? 
And if such be too often the experience of 
those who have indeed been seriously pre- 
paring themselves for the public ordinances 
of religion, what is to be expected of those 
who approach to these ordinances destitute 
of sich feelings ? Can it be supposed, that 
they will readily enter, or enter at all into 
spiritual views and devotional sentiments ? 
Alas, how soon do the thoughts of religion 
aa away when such wanderings of the 

eart after the world are encouraged! 
Though the body of the man is in the 
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church, his soul is elsewhere. The lips . 
may utter thanksgiving for benefits, yet the 
heart is only after some remembrance of 

t favour, some opening glimpse of tem- 
poral good. He has no delight im it, and 
thus his carclessness on the subject previous 
to his coming to the sanctuary, throws all 
its miserable effects into his observance of 
its ordinances. Now, in this discourse, | 
yo no further than to call your attention to 
the union of these two things—the want of 
serions consideration before we engage in 
religious ordinances; and, as its necessary 
result, the want of attention to them when 
employed in them, as forming a great source 
of that feeling of uncasiness, or of aversion, 
which the text is intended to expose. With 
such causes as these, it will be impossible 
to prevent lassitude and disgust. What 
then can there remain but the mere form 
of religion which we go through, because 
the custom of society around us, external 
decency, or some other superficial motive, 
urges us to it? It is mere bodily service, 
no relief being given to the mind; and how 
then should the ceremonial be aught but 
irksome ? 

Most serious and grievous ix the evil of 
which ] am now speaking. Whatever de- 
zree of it adheres to us its tendency is to 
destroy utterly the capacity of religious feel- 
ing, and to increase that scaredness of con- 
science which is the forerunner of open 
profligacy. Let us then be roused to con- 
sideration, Let us come to religious ordi- 
nances with serious thoughts on their nature, 
their reasonableness, their awful sanctions, 
and their inestimable utility ; and, having 
especially in view the example of the serious 
worshipper who prays for the spirit of prayer, 
and who is a suppliant in private for the 
grace of supplication which is to be employ- 
ed by him in pe let us endeavour when 
we join in religious ordinances to preserve 
seriousness of mind. Let us for this pur- 
pose devoutly consider the object we have 
in view, whether engaged in the Word, in 
sacrament, or in prayer. Let us not give 
asingle moment’s encouragement to thoughts 
upon other subjects. Let us withstand 
the inroads of such thoughts—let us cast 
them out as of Satan, when they enter, and 
let us try to prevent them entering at all. 
H these favourite suggestions have led us 
wrong on former occasions, let us give 
them no quarter now: they must be repel- 
led without a moment’s parley. Whenever 
the mind feels a tendency to wander let us 
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implore the assistance of the Divine Spirit. 
Let there be prayer, consideration and 
serious concern; and thus entering into the 
great truths, into the sweetness of religion, 
there will be no longer felt the weariness 
with which we set out. The satisfaction 
and delight, so conducive to our improve- 
ment, will then take the place of the fatigue 
and irksomeness of the mere bodily wor- 
shipper. The Sabbath will be the most 
acceptable of all refreshments, the Psalms 
of the sanctuary will be the sentiments of 
gratitude and joy, the prayers offered will 
be as the flame which first ascended in holy 
ardour to its origin, and the Word will be the 
principal vehicle of calling into action every 
good resolution, Religion will then be- 
come that very privilege it is intended to 
be; the clements, set upon the table, will 
appear as the memorials of all that is dear 
and precious to our souls ; the sentiments of 
holy fove will be awakened in commemo- 
rating the blessed Vriend who gave his soul 
for us sinners; and thus the sanctuary and 
its services will become the pledge to us of 
the noblest benefits, the scene of the most 
glorious hopes, and an incitement to devot- 
ed obedience. Yes, meaning will then be 
given to those subjects and those services 
which, to the eye of sense, secin but mere 
formalities, Then will the preparation of 
a meditative and serious retirement, united 
to attention to public ordinances, by the 
blessing of God, prove at once salutary and 
delightful, and then will we have heartfelt 
and blessed experience of those words of 
the Psalmist, “ low amiable are thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of Hosts! My soul longeth, 
yea, even fainteth, for the courts of the 
Lord. Blessed are they that dwell in th 

house: they will be still praising thee. A 
day in thy courts is better than a thousand: 
I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my God, than dwell in the tents of wick- 
edness. For the Lord God is a sun and 
shield.” O that the giver of grace and 
glory may grant unto us, his worshippers, 
that he may visit us from on high with the 
merciful and healing influence of the Spirit 
—that he may forgive our many distractions 
of thought, our many wanderings of affec- 
tion in his service—that he may cleanse what 
is polluted, enlighten what is dark, and re- 
vive what is sick and faint within us—that 
our retirement may become to us a sanctu- 
ary of holiness preparing us for the service 
of his house, and that our delight in the 
service of his house may be advancing us in 
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the grace that is to end in glory. Come, ! Jesus. Let us pray, therefore, that we may 
then, let us seek the precious influence, and _ be able at all times, then more especially. 
live in the power of the Spirit of God with | to worship God in spirit and in truth. Let 
renewed earnestness. The solemnities of: us implore, each for himself, and all of us 
our Communion Sabbath are now approach- for one another. Let the aaa unworthy 
nez, and let us be prepared to meet these ; as he is to pray for himself, cease not his 
with humble and devout hearts. Be ours | supplications, that the dew of Sion may de- 
the prayer of the soul pouring itself forth | scend where his beloved flock feedeth. 
into the bosom of God's own Son, Be ours’ And as you have any concern for him who 
the entreaty of the faith that entreats and is appointed to minister to you, lift you up 
beseeches, and will not let the Angel of the the prayer that speaks of what he speaks, 
Covenant go till he leave a blessing behind | and implore for him spiritual blessings from 
him. Such are the sentiinents that become | his Master. Now to God the Father, be 
a Communion Sabbath and the table of! glory, &c. Amen. 
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Ix our last lecture we found Jesus re- administered without any wilful negligence 
proving the men of that generation for their | or culpable violation of principle, the un- 
blindness with respect to the character of | certainty of law has become a proverbial 
the time in which they lived, and address- | expression; and yet there are persons who, 
ing to them this solemn admonition, “When | from a strange and unaccountable disposi- 
thou goest with thine adversary to the ma- | tion to litigation, have persisted in going to 
ywistrate, as thou art in the way, give div — law till they have at length gone to beggary 
gence that thon mayest be delivered from and ruin. ‘There are others again, who, by 
him.” An address expressed in similar obstinately refusing in time reasonable 
words occurs in the sermon on the Mount, ; offers of accommodation, have been oblige 
and then it seems to have had purticular ; ut last to satisfy the original demand with 
reference to law-suits, suzgesting to us an} heavy damages. Livery good man will 
advice to be speedily reconciled to those | be disposed to pay his just debts when in 
vith whom we may be at variance. “If his power; and common prudence dictates, 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there that demands, though appearing to us heavy 
rememberest that thy brother hath ought and oppressive, if cual to law, ought 
against thee; leave there thy gift before to be satisfied. Consider well ere thou re- 
the altar, and go thy way; first be recon- fusest thy creditor’s legal claims, “lest be 
ciled tu thy brother, and then come and hale thee to the judye, and the judge de- 
offer thy gift.” A person given to litigation liver thee to the officer, and the officer cast 
i: a bad uember of civil society ; and it is. thee into prison. I tell thee thou shalt not 
not easy to say whether he creates greater depart thence till thou hast paid the very 
vexation to himself or to those who are last mite.” 
about him. Every true Christian cultivates ‘There were present at thut season some 
a forgiving and reconciling disposition ; and that told him of the Galileans, whose blood 
it is his desire and endeavour, if it be at; Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices.” 
all possible, to live peaceably with all men. This event was probably of recent ov- 
In lesser matters, and where his duty to; currence, and took place, not in the neigh- 
his fumily or the public does not impose | bourhood of our Lori’s preaching, but at 
resistance, he will rather suffer what is; Jerusalem. Bad news run fast; and there 
wrong than revengefully resent what is done are always persons who are ready to em- 
tv him. Even in places where justice is brace the first opportunity of communicating 
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them, often with no very good motives, or 
at least without those feelings which such 
tidings ought to produce upon the mind. It 
is more than probable, from the expression 
here used, “ certain persons,” that the in- 
formers might have been of this deseription 
—natives of Jerusalem who had recently 
come from the capital. What were the 
circumstances that led to the cruel slaughter 
that is here mentioned we cannot ascertain, 
Some are of opinion that these Galileans 
belonged to the party of him who, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, is styled Judas of 
Galilee ; but his rising and revolt took place 
at an carlier period. There was a revolt in 
Jerusalem in consequence of Pilate having 
applied part of the sacred monies in de- 
fraying the expenses of constructing an 
aqueduct into the city of Jerusalem. But 
the Jewish historian cays nothing of the 
Galileans perishing on that occasion ; neither 
does he speak of the affecting circumstance 
specified by our Evangelist. It is enough 
to know from that historian, that tumults 
among the Jews were not unfrequent at this 
time in Jerusalem, and that the inhabitants 
of Galilee were prone to mingle in those 
scenes. According to law, sacrifices could 
be offered nowhere but in that city. The 
Jews, natives of Galilee, were accustomed 
to go up to it, not only at the solemn feasts 
but at other times, that they might present 
their free-will offerings and votive sacrifices ; 
and it was upon one of these occasions that 
the event happened that is here told to our 
Lord. Pilate the governor of Judea and 
Herod the tetrarch of Galilee were at this | 
time at animosity between theinselves ; and | 
this circumstance probably led to some affray | 
on the part of the Galileans when they were | 
in Jerusalem, and induced Pilate to visit it | 
with a severer vengeance than he might | 
otherwise have inclined. That ruler, as we 
learn from Josephus, was accustomed not 
to awe the turbulent multitude into quiet- 
ness by a display of military foree, but to 
bring his army suddenly upon the multitude, 
or to introduce his soldiers in a disguised 
dress among the ranks, and then to fall up- 
on them suddenly and unexpectedly. Hay- 
ing given orders for an attack upon the 
Galileans when they were in the very act | 
of sacrificing, their blood was in that way | 
mingled with their sacrifices at the altar. 
The temple was a sacred place, a place of 
sanctuary, whither persons were accustom- 
ed to repair that were exposed to any dan- 
ger; and accordingly we learn that it was! 
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provided, that even a manslayer, or one 
guilty of murder, should not be put to death 
at the altar, but removed from it. Philo, 
the Jewish writer, reasoning and comment- 
ing on this, assigns as the reason of it, that 
the blood of the victim offered to God must 
not be mingled with the blood of a homicide, 
even when that was poured out as an expia- 
tion and a substitute for the guilt of the of- 
ferer. 

Receiving the tidings, we find that our 
Lord proposed a question to the informants, 
and to those persons who had just listened 
to the report. “ And Jesus answering, said 
unto them, Suppose ye that these Galileans 
were sinners above all the Galileans, be- 
cause they suffered such things?” Differ- 
ent motives might have actuated them in 
giving such information to our Lord. We 
may suppose, that the informants intended 
to dissuade our Lord from any design of 
going up to Jerusalem, just as an attempt 
was made to induce him prematurely to 
quit the district of Galilee, by giving him 
information that Herod was threatening to 
kill him. Or we may suppose, that they 
gave lim information during the time he 
was speaking to the people, that they might 
hear a severe censure on the government 
of that tyrannical governor. Or we may 
suppose, being among the leaders of the 
people, the Scribes and Pharisees, that they 
wished to find in the words of Jesus some 
accusation against him. If they entertained 
any idea of this kind they were greatly dis- 
appointed, Jesus, who knew their thoughts, 
proposes to them a question intended to 
remove a misrepresentation of the ways of 
providence which has been common in all 
ages. Do you imagine that those persons 
who were cut off in this sudden and singu- 
lar manner were peculiarly obnoxious to the 
judgment of God, and that they were greater 
sinners than their countrymen who survived 
them? If you think so, I tell you you are 
much mistaken, ‘“ I tell you, nay.” God, 
in his wise and holy providence, has often 
seen it mect, that the best of his saints and 
most faithful of his servants should be cut 
off in a manner similar to these. We must 
not judge of the characters of men by the 
great and severe afflictions which God is 
pleased to send them. It is dangerous for 
us to conclude, when a person is visited 
with singular calamity, that God has some 
great quarrel with him or his family. This 
was the error into which the friends of Job 
fell, although we know in the history prefix- 
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ed to his trials, that God had a different 
end in view--to confound sin and manifest 
the sincerity of his friend. The ancient 
saints and martyrs could say, “ All this is 
come upon us, vet have we not forgotten 
thee, neither have we dealt falsely in thy 
covenant, Our heart is not turned back; 
neither have our steps declined from thy 
way.” The Apostle says, “I think that 
God hath set forth us the Apostles last; for 
we are made a spectacle unto the world, 
and to angels, and to men.” “ We are 
made,” says he, “as the filth of the world, 
and as the offscouring of all things.” In 
reference to the dispensations of Providence, 
there is, on the one hand, a carelessness 
about God’s works, proceeding cither upon 
the idea, that God hath ordered the universe 
and then left every thing to go on by chance, 
or by certain laws, in the operation of which 
he has no immediate agency, or upon the 
impossibility of our knowing any thing of 
the subject. Now, there are various warn- 
ings against this in the Book of God. But, 
on the other hand, there is an extreme into 
which men are apt to fall, and it is in 
drawing rash conclusions from the opera- 
tions of that providence which is a great 
deep, and in this way pronouncing harsh 
judgments with respect to the character and 
state of those that fall under peculiar trials ; 
and it is against this last that our Lord 
intends here to give a warning. He did 
not mean to say, that God, in his adorable 
providence, inflicts in this way unmerited 
punishment on wicked men for their offences : 
what our Lord means here, is to warn 
persons against rashness of judging, and 
to teach them caution, and reverence, 
and prudence, with respect to the course 
of Providence. Nor does our Lord mean 
to deny that these Galileans, whose 
blood had been mingled with the blood of 
their sacrifices, were sinners, or that they 
were great sinners; all he means is to 
ward off the conclusion, that they were 
greater sinners than those that survived. 
‘ Suppose ye that these Galileans were sin- 
ners above all the Galileans, because they 
suffered such things ? I tell you, Nay: but, 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” Here we have the practical im- 
provement of the whole subject. All are 
sinners; and, unless they repent of their 
sins, by turning truly to God, they shall 
perish just like those men, of whose case 
we have an account in the Word of God. 
The wicked often escape without any visi- 
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ble judgment in this world, but they shall 
not be held guiltless ; they shall not escape 
ultimately with impunity, they shall meet 
with an eternal retribution. it is better to 
be judged of our Lord here, even by a se- 
vere stroke, than to be condemned with an un- 
godly world. Our Lord uttered a sofnewhat 
similar caution in a former part of his dis- 
course: I tell you, “ Fear not them that kill 
the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do. But I will forewarn you 
whom you shall fear: Fear him, who, after 
he hath killed the body, can cast both soul 
and body into hell: yea, I say unto you, 
Fear him.” “ Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” 

Another instance is adduced, in order to 
confirm this important practical truth which 
he had laid down. “ Or those eighteen, 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and 
slew them, think ye that they were sinners 
above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I 
tell you, Nay: but except ye repent, ye shall 
al] likewise perish.” Siloam or Shiloah is 
the name of a fountain at the foot of mount 
Sion, the waters of which form two pools, 
the one called the upper, and the other the 
lower. Its waters did not flow continuously 
like those of other fountains, but only on cer- 
tain days and at certain hours ; and they 
were of a medicinal quality, so that persons 
labouring under disorders were accustomed 
to frequent them. It appears that a tower 
or turret had been built upon or near to this 
fountain, probably for the double purpose 
of defending it, and of receiving the inva- 
lids who came to the place for the use of 
the waters, in the way of drinking or of 
washing. But this tower had been over- 
thrown, probably by the shock of an carth- 
quake, and eighteen persons were buried in 
its ruins. This was an event of late occur- 
rence, and which our Lord introduces for 
the purpose which he mentioned on the 
other occasion; and he draws the same 
practical inferences we attended to in the 
other case. ‘The Galileans lost not their 
lives in consequence of an accident; but 
here were eighteen persons who lost their 
lives in consequence of the fall of a tower, 
which we have every reason to think did 
not happen by the agency of any man what- 
ever. Now, there may be some who may 
be disposed to draw from this an unfavour- 
able conclusion with respect to the charac- 
ter of the victims. The massacre of the 
Galileans would be ascribed to the rage and 
ungoverned passion of Pilate ; but when so 
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many people fell in consequence of the 
overthrow of a tower by an earthquake, it 
might be imagined that this was to be traced 
immediately to the hand of God, and con- 
sequently to be considered as a mark of his 
speeial displeasure. Hence it is that our 
Lord adds this example to the one just nar- 
rated. We are to remember that the rage 
of a tyrant is as much under the control of 
the Almighty as the rage of the elements. 
The tyrant’s heart is in the Lord’s hand, 
and he can turn it as he will; and accord- 
ingly the effects of the ravages of the Sab- 
eans and of the whirlwind are spoken of by 
holy Job, as if they had come from the 
same hand which had directed both. No 
doubt they did, although in a very different 
wav; and the commentary of Job upon 
both was this: “ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

With respect tothe persons who had suffer- 
edinthe former case, they were Galileans ; in 
the present instance, Jews, or native inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem. Now, the Galileans, 
though theywere not hated tothe same degree 
with the Samaritans, were yet despised and 
kept ata distance ; while the inhabitants of 
Judea Proper looked upon them as barbar- 
ians, and even as, to a certain degree, pro- 
fane like those Gentiles or heathen, about 
whose territorics they were situated. Can 
Christ come out of Galilee ? said the chief 
laste “ Search, and look; for out of Gali- 
ee ariseth no prophet.” The Jews being 
disposed to glory in the distinction between 
them and their brethren of Galilee, it look- 
ed like some mark of God’s peculiar care 
ovcr them, that they were Galileans only, 
whe had been slaughtered by Pilate, or at 
least, whose blood had been mingled with 
that of their sacrifices. Now, in order to 
check every thing of this kind, our Lord 
pee them in mind of a similar event that 

ad happened not a long time ago, and 
with the circumstances of which they were 
well acquainted, namely, the eightcen per- 
sons upon whom the tower of Siloam, by 
the very gate of Jerusalem, had fallen. We 
sce here the impartiality of the Divine dis- 
pensations. e are not, however, from 
such facta, or from the manner in which our 
Lord talks of them, to think that they do 
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not give lessons to survivors. Sudden 
death, strange calamities that bring men 
out of this world by a storm at sea—by a 
hurricane on land—by an earthquake, a 
thunderbolt, or a pestilential visitation ; 
with regard to each of these, are we not 
ermitted to say that the hand of heaven is 
in it, and that the voice of God is to be 
heard from it? To each of us it says, 
“* Hear thou this, and the man of wisdoin 
will understand it.” God, in this respect, 
has not left himself without a witness in 
any nation. He has given marks of his 
agency and effects of his sovereignty ; but 
it is dangerous for men to pique themselves 
on their character, professions and _privi- 
leges, at a time when they see men less 
careful ubout religious ordinances falling 
under calamity. This is one way in which 
false religion is apt to discover itself. 

The instruction which our Lord draws 
from these instances, is held forth still far- 
ther in the parable of the fig-tree. But we 
do not enter on its consideration at present. 
In general, it holds forth the privileges of the 
Jewish people, who are often compared tu 
the vineyard of the Almighty, the care he 
had taken about them, their unfruitfulness 
under all the benefits and mercies they en- 
joyed, the forbearance of the Almighty 
with them, and the certain and aggravated 
punishment that was awaiting them. And 
what is applied more particularly to the 
Jewish people and Charch is to be considered 
as applicile to the members of the Church 
in every age individually, and as associated 
together. Its language is, ‘“ Bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. For now the are 
is laid to the root of the tree: therefore 
every tree which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire.” 
Those that have enjoyed privileges—old 
people, that have been trained up from 
their youth in the knowledge of God, 
ought to be looking well to themselves, and 
see that they are not barren and unfruitful. 
They that have been bringing forth some 
fruit should beware of resting satisfied 
with it, because it may not be meet for re- 
pentance; and, at any rate, it is far short of 


that which God’s goodness requireth at 
their hand. But I insist not farther at 
present. ; 
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“ He snake also this parable: A certain man had a fij-tree planted in his vineyard ; 


and he came and sought fruit thereon, and found none. 


Then said he unto the 


dresser of his vineyard, Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this fig- 
tree, and find none: cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground? And he answering, 
said unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung 
tt: And if it bear fruit, well; and if not, then after that thou shalt out it down.” —~ 


LvuKE xii. 6—9. 


Tuis parable throws much light upon the | 


forbearance of God, in not cutting down 
sinners in their transgression, especially in 
the abuse that they make of divine ordinan- 
ces. There is not much in the literal struc- 
ture of the parable itsclf that requires 
explanation. Like the other parabolical de- 
scriptions of our Lord it is constructed of 
those objects of nature, or of common life, 
with which his audience were familiar. 
Some interpreters have supposed, that the 
structure of the parable contradicts one of 
the laws of the Mosaic code, which we find 
in the xxii. chapter of the book of Deutero- 
nomy, at the 9th verse. ‘ Thou shalt not 
gow thy vineyard with divers seeds; lest 
the fruit of thy seed which thou hast sown, 
and the fruit of thy vineyard, be defiled.” 
From which they conclude, that it was not 
lawful for the Jews to plant a fig-tree in a 
vineyard. It may serve for removing this 
difficulty, so far as it is one, that the word 
rendered vineyard, signifies properly, a 
field; and according to the same law, we 
find ip the xix. chapter of the book of Le- 
yiticus,-at the 19th verse, “ Thou shalt 
not sow thy field with mingled seed.” In 
the passage in Deuteronomy, the law does 
not speak about trees, but of seeds which 
are sown. Other interpreters consider that 
the parable was spoken by our Lord exclu- 


sively in relation to the men of that genera- 
tion who had enjoyed his ministry, and that 
of his forerunner, the Baptist ; and that the 
three years here mentioned, apply to the 
three Pash of our Lord’s personal ministry. 
We do not deny that the parable has a 
more immediate reference to the time in 
which our Lord lived, and to the Jews; but 
we do not consider it as exclusively appli- 
cable to that period of time, or that genera- 
tion. And with respect to the three years, 
during which the master of the vineyard is 
represented as having come successively 
seeking fruit, and seeking it in vain, if we 
are to interpret them literally as referring to 
the years of our Lord's personal ministry, 
then we must recollect, that the other year, 
the additional year of reprieve, must be in- 
terpreted literally also. But we know, the 
fact was, that many years elapsed before 
the stroke of the axe fell on the unfruitful 
tree at the destruction of Jerusalem. In 
parables circumstances are generally intro- 
duced for the purpose of completing or 
adorning the allegory. It is not necessary, 
nor is it proper, for us to urge these cir- 
cumstances too far in the epeleeoe: We 
are to attend to the immediate, the great 
scope and design for which the parable was 
narrated. Now, this in general is to point 
out to us the great forbearance of God with 
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those who enjoyed privileges, together with 
the end and issue of that. forbearance, ac- 
cording to the inrprovement that may be 
made in the interval of the means of grace. 
I therefore proceed to make some improve- 
ment of the parable, in the way of applying 
it. : : 

I observe, then, in the first place, that 
those whose lot it is to live within the pale 
of the visible Church, are a highly favoured 

eople. Compared with the rest of man- 
ind, they are like an enclosed field or gar- 
den, in the cultivating or adorning of which 
the proprietor lays out great pains and ex- 
ense. You find this in very striking words 
stated in the fifth chapter of the Prophecies 
of Isaiah: ‘“ Now will I sing to my well- 
beloved a song of my beloved touching his 
vineyard. My well-beloved hath a vine- 
yard in a very fruitful hill: and he feneed 
it, and, gathered out the stones thereof, and 
planted it with the choicest vine, and built 
a tower in the midst of it, and also made 
a wine-press therein.” It is algo. stated in 
a subsequent part of the same Prophecy, 
chapter xxvii. verses 2, 3: “* In that day 
sing ye unto her, A vineyard of red wine. 
I the Lord do keep it; I will water it every 
moment; lest any hurt it.” Such was the 
distinguishing privilege of the ancient 
Israelites. To them pertained, as the apostle 
Pani tells us, “ the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the pro- 
mises.” If any person should ask, What ad- 
vantage ensued, or what profit was there in 
submitting to circumcision? the Spirit of 
God replies, “ Chiefly because to them 
were committed the oracles of God.” 
When all the rest of the world was envce- 
loped in midnight darkness and blindness, 
and in gross idolatry, the Jewish people 
were favoured. with the light of Divine re- 
velation, pointing out to them the true God 
aad the acceptable way of worshipping him. 
Now, my brethren, we who live in christian 
lands have had the privileges of the Jewish 
people transferred. to us. According to 
that amcient prophecy, “ The wilderness 
aad the solitary place shall be glad for 
them; and the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abun- 
dantly, and rejoice even with joy and sing- 
ing; the glory of Lebanon shall be given 
wata it, the exrelle of Carmel and 
Sharon.” Nay, the privileges of the ancient 
re ee been. transferred to us 
with ional advantages. “God: hath 
rovided some. better thing for us.” The 
fight which has shone upon gospel lands by 
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means of the glorious Gospel, although not 
a surer, is a clearer word than that which 
was held forth by the prophets, who pro- 
phesied beforehand of the grace that should 
come unto us. The light which shines up- 
on our land has not only dispelled the gross 
darkness of pagan sdolatry. but has in like 
manner removed the shadows of Jewish 
types and figures, and life and immortalit 
have been brought to light by the ae | 
Every Christian Church is to be considered 
as a tree in that garden which the hand of 
God himself hath planted, and over which 
he watches, and for the improvement of 
which he has instituted means, and into 
which he is continually sending labourers. 
In times past God spake to the fathers b 
the prophets, but in these last days he hath 
spoken to us by his own Son; and he has 
employed men of like passions with our- 
selves in a ministry of reconciliation, who 
are, in the name of God, to beseech men to 
be reconciled to him, and to labour for the 
advancement of their sanctification, and 
their preparation for glory. ‘“ We are 
labourers together with God,” says the 
Apostle, “ ye are God’s husbandry.” “ Paul 
planteth, Apollos watereth,” and in this 
way do we enjoy means of the very highest. 
kind for our spiritual culture and improve- 
ment. Happy they that enjoy these pri- 
vileges. provided they are thus taught the. 
things that belong to their everlasting peace. 
“ We are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us: we pray you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 
We, as workers together with him, beseech 
you that ye receive not the grace ef God in 
vain. “ Behold, now is the accepted time ;. 
behold, now is the day of salvation.” 

But, I observe m the second place, that. 
God requires, and has a right to expect, that. 
those who are so highly favoured should 
bring forth fruits of a corresponding kind. 
It is the peculiarity of the gospel that pri- 
vilege precedes duty, but it is always n 
for granted that duty shail fellow. The 
wrath of God having been revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and unrighte- 
ousness of men, God has a right to expect. 
that all men should repent. Having sent 
his Son into the world, and having revealed 
the way of life and salvation, and having #3- 
sured us that there is not a name under 
heaven by which men can be saved but the. 
name of Jesus, he has a right to expect that 
men shall obey and thus come to commun- 
ion with him. And surely he has a right 
to t that the professors of the gospel 
shall bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 
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He has a right to expect that they will duty, “ This,” says he, “I do for the 
glorify him in their bodies and spirits which gospel’s sake, that I might be partaker 
he hath redeemed with an inestimable price, thereof with you.” | 

and that they will submit themselves to the |§ But I observe, in the third place, that 
sway of that sceptre which he hath put into there is often great ground for lamenta- 
the hands of his own Son, whom he has tion and complaint, that those who are fay- 
raised from the dead, and by whom he hath oured by God, in point of privilege, fail in 
declared he will judge the world. Do you rendering him homage. How many are 
ask what are these fruits which we are to there who despise the goodness, and long- 
bring forth under the means of grace which suffering, and forbearance of God! How 
we enjoy? In general, we find them de- many are there who know not this the day 
scribed in the Bible as the fruits of righte- of their merciful visitation! Numbers re- 
ousness and the fruits of the Spirit. The mainaltogetherceldandimpenitent under the 
Apostle requires them, to whom he had means of grace, others are formal and care- 
preached the Gospel, to increase in the less—few are found bringing forth the fruits 
knowledge of God, mans in the fear of of righteousness; men will neither be awed 
the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy by the judgments of God, nor wil they be 
Ghost, being filled with the fruits of righte- allured by his mercy. John came neither 
ousness, which are to the praise of God by eating flesh nor drinking wine, and they said 
Jesus Christ. ‘“ And,” says he, “the fruit of of him he hath a devil. “ The Son of man 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, came both eating and drinking, and they 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- said, behold a gluttonous man and a wine- 
perance: against such there is no law.” bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” 
And again the apostle Peter gives us an Few are the children of wisdom. Isaiah 
account of that fruit which God expects of said, “I have laboured in vain; I have spent 
those who enjoy the gospel: “ Give all dili- my strength for nought and in vain.” “ Be- 
gence,” says he, “to add to your faith, virtue; hold, these three years,” says the parable, 
and to virtue, knowledge ; and toknowledge, “have I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, 
temperance ; and to temperance, patience; and find none.” He did not expect that 
and to patience, godliness; and to godli- return prematurely ; he waited till the pro- 
ness, brotherly-kinduess; and to brotherly- per season—he allowed the fullest time for 
kindness, charity. For if these things maturity ; but, afterall, he was disappointed, 
be in you, and abound, they muke you that and he hada right to complain, and his com- 
ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in plaint is conched in such terms as may be 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” understood by the most brutish of mankind, 
He expects also, that persons will abound and the burden must be left to the sinners 
in these fruits in proportion to the means of themselves, And accordingly after propos 
grace which they have enjoyed, and to the ing it ina apenas manner, we find hin 
period of time in which they have enjoyed saying in the passage from which I have al. 
them. Both God and man, and particular- ready quoted a part: “O, inhabitants of 
ly those employed under God in adminis- Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray 
tering to the spiritual profit of man, have a you, betwixt me and my vineyard. hat 
iy to expect this at the hands of those could have been done more to my vineyard, 
who are so highly favoured. The apostle that I have not done in it? wherefore, when 
Paul tells us that he had a great desire to I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
visit the Christians at Rome, that he might broughtit forth wild grapes? “Ifthe mighty 
have some fruit among them even as he had | works which have been done in you, had 
had among the Gentiles. “ Who planteth been done in Tyre and Sidon,” said the 
a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit there- Lord, “they would have repented long ago 
of ? or who feedeth a flock and eateth not in sackcloth and ashes.” | 
of the milk of the flock?” And we must But again [ observe, that God is justly 
not unde stand him as speaking there only and sorely provoked by such conduct : 


of reaping carnal things from those persons 
to whom he had sown spiritual things, for 
he himself ives this opposition: “ not 
that I desire a gift, but I desire fruit that 
may abound to your account.” And, after 
having spoken of the necessity under which 
he was laid to preach the Gos 

he might receive in the di 


1 whatever | 
large of his | justly ar 


“ Cut it down,” says he, “why cumbereth 
it the ground #” What is the use of its re-: 
maining longer, but to fill up room in that 
garden:on which I have bestowed so much 


pains, to intercept the light of the sun from 


the other trees that are bearing fruit, to 
draw away the sap from them? God is 
sorely provoked, because suck 
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conduct is characterized with deep ingrati- 
tude. After all the pains he had bestowed, 
in the way of providing them with the means 
of grace and salvation, giving them here a 
little and there a little of instruction, precept 
upon precept, and line open line, and dis- 
tinguishing them from others round about 
them; that they should, after all, act in a 
manner quite contrary to what he had a 
right to expect, must it not be provoking? 
** T have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me. The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib: but Israel doth not know, my 
people doth not consider.” There is great 
contempt of God—there is a mockery of 
his hand, of his work, of his Son, of his 
sacraments, of his Sabbaths, of his churches, 
and his assemblies. Men thus show the 
deepest and most brutish insensibility to the 
welfare and salvation of their own immortal 
souls, after all that God has done in the 
way of providing for their salvation, by send- 
ing his only begotten Son into the world 
that he might become the propitiation for 
their sins; they count the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith the Lord was sanctifi- 
ed, an unholy thing—they tread the Son of 
God under their feet, and they do despite to 
the Spirit of all grace, This conduct is a 
depriving of God of that honour and that 
reverence to which he is entitled from his 
works, particularly in the favoured spot of 
his dominions, his Church. ‘ Herein,” says 
our Lord, “is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit.” Now, in proportion as 
he is deprived of his glory they are unfruit- 
ful; but they are also guilty of dishonouring 
God. There is no man who likes to see a 
spot, on which he has been at great pains, 
and laid out great expense, which he has 
enclosed and cultivated for many years, re- 
maining altogether barren and unfruitful— 
it is bringing discredit upon him. And the 
same thing with respect to God, when those 
who enjoy high privileges are found acting 
in & manner unsuitable to them. 

, Farther, I would observe, that God is 
pleased to spare unprofitable members of 
the Church and to extend their day of grace 
notwithstanding all their provocations. He 
is represented in this parable as listening to 
the entreaty of the dresser of the vineyard : 
‘“* Lord, let it alone this year also.” The 
silence which is observed in the parable 
speaks more loudly, than if we had been 
told in express Sana, that the master of the 
vine complied with the request. We 
are told in the history of ancient Israel, that 
on one occasion God threatened that he 
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would destroy them, had not his choser 
Moses stood in the breach and turned away 
his anger. Moses threw himself on the 
ground and entreated earnestly that God 
would not overthrow his people, and that 
they should be brought out of the land of 
Egypt; he used a variety of arguments, en- 
forcing the petition which he ventured up- 
on that occasion to present, and at the end 
of his prayer the Lord said, “I have par- 
doned according to thy word.” In like 
manner our Lord Jesus Christ, the great 
dresser of the vineyard, is to be considered 
as praying in behalf of those that had for a 
long time enjoyed the means of grace, and 
as prevailing with his Father. What was 
the prayer he uttered on the cross, but just 
of the same import with that in the parable 
before us—a prayer that God would not 
visit with punishment those who had been 
instrumental in the shedding of his blood? 
“ Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” ‘They do it ignorantly ; for 
had they known they would not have cruci- 
fied the Lord of glory. It will not be con- 
sidered that the intercession, that is used 
with God, argues any kind of aversion on 
his part to do that which he is requested to 
do. We may apply here what we find our 
Lord saying on another occasion: ‘ I say 
not unto you that I will pray the Father for 
you, for the Father himself loveth you.” 
So here, I pray unto the Father that he will 
pee you a little longer in the enjoyment of 
the means of grace, for the Father is himself 
disposed to do this. The Spirit stirs up to 
make intercession, and the Spirit always in- 
tercedes according to the will of God. 
Now, God is gracious in sparing sinners 
that are unprofitable under the means of 
grace, for the glory of his own name. He 
acts in this manner especially for the glory 
of his forbearance, to show how long-suffer- 
ing he is in bearing with the transgressors 
of his law. “My spirit,” said the Lord, 
“shall not always strive with man, for that 
he also-is flesh, yet his days shall be an 
hundred and twenty years.” And during 
all that period we are told, that “‘the long- 
suffering of God waited in the days: of 
Noah, while the ark was apreparing.” Then, 
again, how long did he bear with the un- 
grateful conduct of his people, whom he de- 
livered from Egyptian bondage! “ Forty 
years long was I grieved with this genera- 
tion, and said, It is a people that do err in 
their heart, and the have not known my 
ways: unto whom I sware in my wrath, 
that they should not enter into my rest.” 
He acts in this manner in order that space 
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to repent may be given to men, and that his 
own elect may be gathered in. ‘‘ The 
Lord is not slack concerning his promise as 
some men count slackness ;” says the apostle 
Peter, “but is long-suffering to us-ward, 
not willing that any should perish but that 
all should come to repentence,” “and 
account,” says he, “that the long-suffering 
of our Lord is salvation.” 
I observe again, that this interval of grace 
ia to be diligently improved. It is an im- 
ine interval when God stays as it were 
is hand, and when he lays the axe down 
upon the grass and waits to see what is to 
be the effect of forbearance. It ought to 
stimulate to diligence, both the persons 
themselves and those that have to do with 
them. The word that is sounded in the ear 
of such is: ‘“ Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation.” And how 
diligent ought others to be, and particularly 
ministers of the gospel, in the way of en- 
deavouring to excite people to attend to the 
things that belong to their peace ; arousing 
them by the terrors of the law on the one 
hand, and alluring them to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, by his tender mercies, and gentle-. 
nese, and long-suffering, on the other. 
- We observe in one word, that this for- 
bearance will come to a close. It is re- 
markable that the dresser of the vineyard | 
aks only of one year: “ Lord, let it alone 
this yearalso.” It would have been wrong 
even in one that took such a deep interest 
in the matter to have asked more. God 
had already testified his mercy during three 
years and fonnd no fruit corresponding to 
the pains he had taken. A definite period 
is here put for an indefinite period. No 
person knows how long the day of his grace 
may be; but then, he does not know how 
short it may be, and therefore, this ought 
to shut us up into a present improvement of 
the opportunity we enjoy. Provided the 
persons are in this way led to seek the 
things that are connected with their eternal 
welfare, then it shall be well with them; 
God will rejoice over the penitent however 
late his return may be. Ministers of the 
gospel will rejoice over him although he may 
have continued long to reject their en- 
treaties; and the person himself shall have 
eternal ground for rejoicing, that ever he 
was mercifully inclined to answer to the: 
call of God. But then, if the person shut 
his ear, if he turn away from reproof, if he 
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refuse to repent aad improve that remedy 
which God in his infinite mercy hath pro- 
vided and hath brought near to him, then, 
he shall at last be cut down, and the judg. 
ment that will be executed upon him, will 
be aggravated just in proportion to the goods 
ness, mercy, and forbearance he has experi- 
enced, “If it bear fruit, well; and if not, 
then after that thou shalt cut it dowa." 
** Now, the axe is laid to the root of the 
tree: every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit, is hewn down and cast into the fire.” 
O, my brethren, let each of us be excited 
by this warning—delivered to us in paraboli- 
cal language indeed, but in language which 
is plain, so plain that he that rans may read 
it, Let us be warned to flee from the 
wrath to come—to make our calling and 
election sure. Let us not continue careless, 
formal, impenitent, and unprofitable mem- 
bers of the Church of God. 0, let us not 
be inclined to abuse our Sabbaths, to profane 
our sacraments, to add one sin to another, 
until we bring upon ourselves such a doom 
as will be intolerable, and will sink us even. 
into the lowest hell. Let me beseech you 
by the mercies of God, and by the meek- 
ness and mercifulness of our Lord, to be re- 
conciled to God, to improve the great 
atonement he has made by his blood. Be- 
lieve the love of God to your souls; be- 
lreve the sincerity of the calls and invitations 
of the gospel ; believe that the Lord is now 
ready to receive you with open arms—that 
the sceptre of his divine grace is stretched 
out to you by the hand of his Son in the 
glorious Gospel. O, beware of slothfulness! 
You have an important duty to discharge 
as persons that have been called out of dark- 
ness into light, and translated from the king- 
dom of Satan into the kingdom of Ged's 
dear Son. It is incumbent on you to act a 
part that is honourable to God and honour- 
able to your profession. Ye are children of 
the light ; see that ye walk as such. Re- 
member that not only the eyes of men, but 
of angels, and of God himself, are upon you, 
Ye are compassed about as with a great 
cloud of witnesses: O, then, run with patience 
the race that is set before you; gird up your: 
loins ; see that ye pass the time of your 
sojourning here in fear: forasmuch as ye 
know that ye are not redeemed with cor 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, but with 
the precious blood of our Lerd Jesus 
Christ. Amen. me eR | 
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_ THE DANGER OF FALSE CONFIDENCES; 
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“ The Lord hathrejected thy confidences, and thou shalt not prosper in them.” —JxEn.ii. 37, 


Every page of the book of the prophet ; 
Jeremiah breathes the purest patriotism, and 


the most fervent piety. In his tender years 


he was called to the work of the Lord, and ; 
he shrunk not from his business, even al-} 


though the concentrated hate of Judah was 
directed against him; but, in the strength of 
Him whom he served so faithfully, he stood 
forth the fearless reprover of their back- 
slidings, and the firm denouncer of God’s 
legs ase upon them; delivering to them 
at the same time instructions, by observing 
which their nation might be preserved, and 
affectionately entreating them to return to 
him, who in time past had wrought for them 
such marvellous deliverances. In all this 
he was discharging the duties of his com- 
mission and acting the part of a lover of his 
country, Enlightened by that Spirit be- 
fore whom the things of futurity are open 
as the present, the prophet saw, with sad- 
ness of heart, his countrymen involving 
themselves in ruin, by despising or forget- 
ting that source, whence had issued to them 
formerly the richest and most necessary 
blessings, and by flying, in their most dan- 
gerous emergencies, to an arm of flesh. Un- 
Jess they returned to him in humility and 
contrition for their rebelliousness, God was 
about to let loose the Chaldeans upon them, 
as the instruments of his righteous ven- 
geance. This the prophet knew, by the re- 
velation of that Spirit by whom he spoke, 
and of this, in the deepest earnestness, he 
eolemnly warns them, declaring, at the same 
time, that the authority by which he spoke, 
and the admonitions which he addressed to 
them, were none other than those of 
_Jehovah himself. But oh! what dreadful 
infatuation was upon that backsliding people 
—how wofully had the remembrance of 
. former judgments been blotted out—how, 
ungratefully had past mercies been forgotten! 
-To such a length had they gone in their 
ungodliness and self-confidence, that the 
God of their fathers was not in all their 
thoughts. Every measure resorted to, was 
‘448 independent of him, as if he had been to. 
sthem “a wilderness and a land of darkness,” , 
csand,as if the Divine Wisdom was no more 
“wonderful in counsel,” and the arm of om- 
‘@potence no longer “ excellent in working.”., 
Be astonished, O heavens, and be ye hor- 
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ribly afraid ; be ye very desolate, saith the 
Lord. For my people have committed two 
evils; they have forsaken me the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cis- 
terns, broken cisterns that can hold no 
water.” 

God, however, is not to be neglected, nor 
his mercies and entreaties to be slighted 
with impunity. What though, in their emer- 
gencies, their collective wisdom was set 
to work to devise means of protection from 
the ravages of hostile armies—what though 
they “trimmed their way,” and “ gadded 
about to seek the love of the wicked”— 
what though the hosts of Egypt were read 
to come forth to their aid—what was all 
this to oppose to the purposes of Him, whose 
arm cannot be stayed, and the thunder of 
whose power none can understand! Proud 
though they might be in the wisdom of 
their councils—secure though they might 
fee] in their unrighteous foreign alliances, 
they were just leading themselves into that 
perplexing maze into which a proud self- 
dependence ever conducts; and while they 
might fancy that there was every thing in 
their circumstances to turn foreign aggres- 
sion from their doors, or to crush it so soon 
as it approached—while their pictures of 
peace and growing prosperity lay bright and 
pleasingly before their eyes, they were 
working for themselves the fulfilment of the 
pro het’s prediction: “ Yea, thou shalt go 
orth from him, and thine hands upon thine 
head: for the Lord hath rejected thy con- 
fidences, and thou shalt not prosper in them.” 

In the state and conduct of Judah, my 
friends, we have a picture of the state and 
conduct of the world, in religious matters, 
at the present day; and as that nation, by 
their distrust of God. and want of reliance 
on his power and goodness, wrought for 
themselves the degradation and the miseries 
of a long captivity, so those who are seek 
ing for themselves present and eternal peace 
by any other means than those which God 
has appointed, and are son PI their souls 
into security by false confidences, are 
“heaping up for themselves wrath against 
the day of wrath and revelation of the rigtite- 
Gus jodewout of God” 8 
It. is to such a view of the words before 


ns that we shall now direct your: attention; 
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and we shall notice a few of the most pro-. 


minent of those confidences held by many, 
but rejected by the Lord. We observe, 
Ist. That the general mercy of God is the 
ground of confidence with many, but that this 
ts aconfidence which the Lordhath rejected. 
' We do not say that those who take 
this ground trouble themselves much with 
thoughts of God: but all men, even the 
most careless and light-hearted, have what 
may be called thcir religious—their seri- 
ous moments. Conscience will occasion- 
ally bid the soul spend a thought upon 
its state, and take a look at the footing 
on which it stands with regard to God and 
eternity ; and the bidding of conscience may, 
in a certain way, be obeyed in order that 
they may rid themselves of its chidings and 
importunities. But to gain this end they 
practice on themselves a gross deception ; 
they purchase a little present tranquillity at 
the expense of eternal uneasiness. Such 
persons may, and perhaps always do ac- 
knowledge that they are sinners; but the 
conviction of this not being very deep, and 
entertaining no very full idea of the demerit 
of sin, they have a remedy at hand which 
brings back the soul to its security, when 
conscience may have shaken it for a moment. 
Of a feature in the divine nature, they have 
made to themselves a God, and exalted it to 
the throne of heaven. Then all goes on 
well with them, for in their God mercy is 
the conspicuous, nay, the only attribute. 
The moral law may be regarded by them as 
the law given by their God for the regula- 
tion of their conduct, and they admit that 
in some points they have trangressed it; but 
what of this? He who enacted that law is 
as oh as full of a mercy that makes him 
indulgent to human infirmities—a mercy 
which, upon the shedding of a few peniten- 
tial tears, induces him to relinquish the 
threatened penalty—a mercy which regards 
future obedience as an atonement for past 
transgressions, and a few deeds of benevol- 
_enge as covering a multitude of sins. Thus, 
_ then, they are secure. If they sin, they can 
propitiate his favour. They confide in his 
. absolute mercy. now, and on it they have 
embarked their all for eternity. Brethren, 
such a confidence the Lord hath most as- 
_ guredly rejected, for it has at the root of it 
..& presumptuous trifling with the character 
Of Almighty God. Instead of giving credit 
:.£0 the. delineation which he has given of 
himself in his word, and overlooking the 
‘clear demonstrations of other attributes in 


. the doings of his providence, they cling to 


the idol of their imaginations—a God all 
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mercy. Full of this fond conceit, they are 
loud in declaiming on the amiableness of 
the divine nature. God, say they, cannot 
see his creatures miserable ; it would be re- 
volting to his very nature to consign any 
of them to immediate perdition. It is on 
this account, that we are charged by these 
dreamers with cherishing gloomy and male- 
volent feelings, and with giving blasphemous 
representations of the character of God, if 
we speak of him as he is. My brethren, 
the auine Being is merciful; God forbid 
that we should say or think otherwise! His 
mercy is the very spring of our redemption ; 
but were we to deny this, we should not 
err nore egregiously, than in denying him 
the possession of holiness and justice. 
These as really belong to him as mercy ; 
and where are the eyes of these deceivers 
of themselves, when in the allotments of 
providence, and more especially in God's 
revelation of himself, they do not sec justice 
and holiness as conspicuous as mercy ? 

It is a question which has furnished 
ground for not a little speculation, Whether 
happiness or misery has the preponderance 
in the world? and so nearly have they . 
been supposed to be balanced, that it was 
difficult to come to a decision. But though 
it should be decided in favour of the latter, 
it would be no disparagement to the charac- 
ter or the government of God; for sin is 
the cause of misery: and the very fact of 
the existence of misery in the world shows 
incontrovertibly, that there is a righteous 
Ruler seated on the throne of the universe, 
who abhors corruption, and looks not with 
indifference on violations of his law. God’s 
providential procedure contradicts such a 
representation-of his character as that which 
we are now considering; for if he be all 
mercy, why do we see so many scenes of 
suffering around us? Why is the fond 
mother found watching for many a cheerless. 
night by the couch of her infant, till by 
much agony it is taken away from ‘the 
world? Why is it that so many of our 
race, while they are coming forth like— 
flowers fresh in the dew of their youth, 
expanding themselves to receive all of sun- 
shine which this world can give, why:is it 
that so oft the frost and the mildew come 
to nip them in their bloom, and lay their 
beauties in the dust? Why is it, in short, 
that so many are cut off at ail the interme- 
diate stages, between the earliest infancy 
and the maturest old age, why are we not 
all gathered to the grave, “as a shock.of 
corn cometh in his season,” and that too | 
wathout pain or suffering of any kind? Let 
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those who fancy to themselves a God all | 
mercy, solve the difficulties, and answer” 
satisfactorily the questions. Upon their 

inciples, how. can they be explained ? 
When we look at the divine Nature, how- 
ever, in the full light of the Word of reve- 
lation ; when we consider God as jealous 
of his glory—as hating sin with the most 
perfect hatred——as just as well as merciful,. 
and therefore determined to visit the trans- 
gressor of his law with the merited punish- 
ment, unless he betake himself to the ap- 
pointed refuge, we are at no loss for a 
sufficient reason for the evils that are to be 
found in the world! Now, if this be indeed 
the character of God, and it is demonstrated 
to be so by his Word and by his govern- 
ment, where is the security of those who 
confide in general mercy? If by sin we 
forfeit the divine favour, and by sin such a 
forfeiture we must make—if He with whom 
we have to do be holy, can mercy pardon 
us without doing violence to justice, unless 
justice obtain a full satisfaction? Such a 
thing is utterly incompatible with the ne- 
cessary harmony of the divine attributes ; 
and, therefore, those who take general 
mercy as their confidence, shall one da 
feel themselves miserably disappointed. 
“The Lord hath rejected their confidence, 
and they shall not prosper in it.” 

The Scriptures are full of declarations 
which show the utter fallacy of the trust of 
which we speak. We may assure our- 
selves, that those who hold to it have ideas 
of sin very different from those given us in 
‘that sure Word of Prophecy unto which we 
do well that we take heed.” Let us ponder 
the fact, that if man, as the Scriptures tell 
ws, was formed in the image of God, by 
every act of transgression we must be effac- 
ang that image, and spoiling God’s most 
glorious workmanship ; and if God can look 
be such a thing with indifference, and 

low it to pass with impunity, he must be 
reckoned as altogether heedless of the 
grossest interference with his wise purposes 
avhich we can possibly suppose. Now, is 
such a thing at all countenanced in the 
_ Scriptures? No. “God is of purer eyes 

than to behold iniquity. Evil cannot dwell 
svith him, nor fools stand in his sight.”. And 
so jealous is he of his glory, that in his 
dealing with the first of our race, he annex- 
ed the penalty of death to transgression. 
Adam ¢ ssed, and he died, spiritually 
. gud temporally. And where in this, is the 
_ evidence of a God all mercy? Why did 

mot paradise smile on our first parents as 
“ s' "Ss Why did the sword of the ~ 
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bim keep them out, from their first and 
most beauteous habitation? It was because 
God is a God of jnstice, and his veracity 
stood pledged for the fulfilment of his right- 
eous threatening. And he stands as pledg- 
ed still with regard to all but those who, 
being in Christ Jesus, have escaped con- 
demnation. “Upon the wicked he shall 
rain snares, fire and brimstone, and an hor- 
rible tempest; this shall be the portion of 
their cup.” ‘ The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God.” And hath he said it, and will he not 
do it; hath he spoken, and shall he not 
make it good ? 

How sandy then is the foundation of the 
hopes of those who trust in general mercy ! 
There is mercy with God, but they have 
not taken the way to get the benefit of it. 
From the great fountain it comes down to 
us in a copious and glorious stream; the 
waters of it make glad the city of our God ; 
and every one who thirsteth is invited to 
come to them. This mercy it was which 
excited the divine Mind to compassionate 
our ruined and pitiable circumstances; but 
till the justice of God obtained satisfaction 
nothing could be given to our rebellious 
race. This is amply confirmed by the fact, 
that the holy Jesus suffered the penalty of 
the law in the room of transgressors. Now, 
if we can be blessed and saved by the 
general mercy of God, how came it, that 
“He who knew no sin, was made sin for 
us?” How came it, that he had to endure 
an exceeding sorrowfulness of soul, even 
unto death; and to drink the cup of trem- 
bling—the cup of the Father’s wrath,. to 
the very dregs? If such a mercy conid 
have saved us, then all the purposes of 
heaven rclative to human redemption were 
useless; the incarnation of the Son of God 
a needless display of divine Power; and 
the sufferings endured, and the blood shed 
by the blessed Jesus, were vain and super- 
fluous. Such evidently are the blasphemies 
to which we should be led, did we vindicate 
such a trust as that of which we speak; 
but if it were a confidence which the Lord 
had appointéd and approved, it needed not 
blasphemy to support it. Here a question 

resents itself, which it may not be unpro- 
itable to answer. Why is it that those 
who betake themselves to this general 
mercy, do noi rather trust to the covenant- 
ed mercy of God in Jesus Christ, since the 
latter is to be enjoyed as freely as the for- 
mer? It ig just from unbelief of the testi- 
mony which God heath given of his Son— 
an unbelief which has spread itself mest 
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Jamentably over our land, and if ye all are 


free from it, let your consciences tell—an 


unbelief which is nursed in the bosom of 
very many, notwithstanding all the evidences 
for the truth of our religion, arising from 
the mighty works wrought by its founder 
and his followers ; its miraculous propaga- 
tion; the fulfilment of prophecy, and all 
the other marks of truth by which it comes 
~ecommended. We doubt not that it is the 
purity of the religion of Jesus which offends 
them. There is no more agreement be- 
tween it and their affections, than there is 
between light and darkness. It speaks 
loudly against what is dearest to them— 
their corrupt lusts and enjoyments. And 
how could they bear to have thcir pleasures 
so damped as it would damp them! Shall 
they be restricted from using occasionally 
the oath which makes them such mighty 
men, which shows how bold of spirit they 
are, and how disdainful of the rules to 
which common, timid mortals submit them- 
selves! Shall they bridle their bold pas- 
sions—shall they be kept back from tasting 
the sweets of lifé, because priestcraft has 
called them unhallowed sweets! Suchthings 
must not be; and, therefore, that religion 
which would keep them back from that in 
which they have been accustomed to de- 
light, must be disbelieved. It is disbelieved, 
then, not because there is any lack of evi- 
dence to commend it to their understand- 
ings, but because there is too much purity 
to render it palatable to their corrupt will 
and affections. ‘Those who cherish such a 
principle, may not be pleased to have it 
called unbelief; but by what name shall we 
call it? It cannot be that such a principle 
can coexist in the soul with a principle of 
faith in the testimony of God, for that tes- 
timony, truly received, purifieth the heart. 
Wherever there is cherished impurity, then 
there is unbelief, open or concealed. Now, 
the doom to which unbelief leads is clearly 
revealed in these words of the Lord Jesus: 
“If ye believe not that I am he ye shall 
die in your sins.” Such a declaration is 
the very death-knell to the hopes of those 
who trust in an unpropitiated God; and if 
there be any such in this assembly, we would 
have them to ponder these words of the 
Saviour, and to examine minutely the 
grounds of their confidence. Though it 
may not be that you have formally and de- 
liberately taken the general mercy of God 
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were speaking to you of your sins? And 
imagine not that it ie enough of homage to 
religion that you think and speak well of it, 
and of those who walk conformably to its 
rules. Balaam, who was ready for gain and 
honour to curse God’s chosen people, gras 
most touchingly of the loveliness of the 
tents and the tabernacles of Jacob, when he 
viewed them from the top of Peor. He 
could wish to die the death of the righteous, 
and to have his future state like theirs; but, 
in the account we have of him, we see not 
the trace of a desire to live the life of the 
righteous. The gold of Balak had irresis- 
tible charms for him. See, ye who repose 
an unwarranted confidence in the general 
mercy of the Deity, sce that the lust of the 
flesh and of the eye, and the pride of life, 
be not keeping you away from what is at 
once your interest and your duty. And let 
me again warn you against thinking that 
you are good enough disciples of Jesus, be- 
cause you speak well of his religion. Pro- 
fessed infidels have spoken of it as highly 
as you can possibly do; and in speaking so 
we doubt not but they have given utterance 
to their thoughts. But what of this, if, 
after their example, you avail not yourselves 
of the offers of the gospel, because there 
would be on you an obligation to the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and these are at vari- 
ance with enjoyments which you would not 
willingly a yourselves, You regard re- 
ligion with feelings similar to those which 
you would entertain, if, from an eminence 
in the country you inhabit, you could desery 
a land of beauty and fertility, here stretch- 
ing its beauteous lawns and pouring its ma- 
jestic floods—there raising to the sky the 
glories of its mountain scenery, and every- 
where waving in the breeze the luxuriance 
of its productions, while you knew that 
were you to visit it, you would inhale 
disease in its atmosphere, and quaff death 
at its streams. If such be the feelings of 
any of you with regard to the religion of 
Jesus; if its purity has driven you to a 
secret unbelief, and when that unbelief 
could present nothing that was soothing to 
your souls when the thought of eternity 
was forced upon them, and you fled to some 
such confidence asthe mere mercy of God ; 
if such be the case, depart from such a 
trust without delay. pply for mercy 
through Jesus Christ,’the only channel 
through which it can flow to us in consis- 


as the foundation of your hope, ask your-! tency with the divine justice. If any con- 


selves, if the thought of it did not lurk 
about your minds and become the solace, 
the appeaser of your consciences when they 
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tinue in his obstinacy; if any slight that 
pee of saving sinners which sheds such a 
ustre on all the attributes of the divine 
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nature, he shall find that “our God is a 
consuming fire : he shall go forth from him, 
for the Lord has rejected his confidence, 
and he shall not prosper in it.” 

Od. Many trust to their own right- 
eousness for acceptance with God, but this 
also ts a confidence which the Lord hath 

Do and live, is the motto of the religion 
of such persons. They purpose to get to 
life, and their way to it is by keeping the 
commandments. God, say they, has an- 
nexed the promise of future felicity to obe- 
dience, ac we obey that that felicity may 
be ours for a reward. Now, this would do 
very well, did we retain our original standing 
wih God ; but whether man be now that holy 
being he was when God pronounced him 
to be very good, let the state of the world, 
ket your own hearts witness. Keeping this 
in view, leg us examine the conditions bind- 
ing upon those who would get to life by 
their personal righteousness. ‘There is alaw 
to be obeyed, and obeyed perfectly, which 
extends not only to the external deportment, 
but to the very thoughts and feelings of the 
soul. That such is the Jaw, is clear from 
that part of our Lord’s discourse upon the 
mount, which relates to this point ; and that 
a perfect obedience is required, we know 
from the unequivocal declarations, “ that he 
who is under the law, is a debtor to do the 
whole law,”.“ and that he who offends in 
one point, is guilty of all.” How stand the 
raost righteous persons, then, with regard to 
this perfect law? Are they conscious that 
no transgression of it is chargeable upon 
them—that to the Spirit and the letter of 
the commandment they have yielded the 
required obedience. We pretend not to 
know how those, who trust to their own 
righteousness for salvation, feel upon this 
point ; but we know how the most eminent 
gaints, whose history is recorded in the 
Bible, have felt ; and we know what are the 
statements of Him who knoweth what is in 
aman, relative to this very subject. Did not 
Jacob say, that he was unworthy of the least 
of the mercies bestowed on him? How, 
then, could he merit the greatest possible 
good that can be conferred upon man—in- 
troduction into glory? Did not David con- 
fess his transgression, and that bis sin was 
ever before him? He then could have 
little to look for on the score of obedience. 
Did not Peter say before his master, “I am 
@.sinful man, O Lord?” His claims, then, 


on the ground of personal merit, could not. 


be very powerful. Did not Paul say; that 
the law was spiritual, but he was carnal— 
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sold under sin? Eternity, then, must have 
been a bleak and dreary prospect to him, if 
his own obedience been the ground of 
his confidence. And what says the Spirit 
of God upon the subject? “God looked 
down from heaven upon the children of 
men, to see if there were any that did un- 
derstand, that did seek God. Every one 
of them is gone back; they are altogether 
become filthy; there is none that doeth 
good,no not one.” Let me ask, then, is there 
any thing in the experience of the people 
of God, which shows that they have no oc- 
casion to make similar confessions still ? 
Has any change passed upon the world, 
which tells, thatthe statement we have now 
quoted from the 53d psalm, was only true 
of the condition of the human race at the 
time when that psalm was written? We 
suspect not. But if so, where is the proof ? 
We are sure that if any one has thought so, 
he is deluding himself with the dreams of 
pride; for all of us have ample evidence to 
the contrary, both within ourselves, and 
every day before our eyes. The conscience 
of every man who knows aught of the law 
of God, and is at all accustomed to compare 
his conduct and his feelings with its require- 
ments, will testify, that it is as true now, as 
on the day when it was written—that “all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God.” If it be true, then, as the Apostle 
says, that ‘“ the Scripture hath concluded all 
under sin,” who can come forward and claim 
salvation on the ground of his obedience to 
that law, which, as we have seen, requires a 
perfect conformity to it, hoth in the life and 
in the heart ? ‘ 
But many, who “trust to themselves that 
they are righteous,” will endeavour to get 
rid of these considerations, by saying, that 
though they have sinned, they have repent- 
ed: that is, they have felt sorry for their 
sin, and that God will receive penitence as 
an atonement. Brethren, this is trifling 
with the character of God, and with that 
righteous government which it is his immu- 
table purpose to maintain throughout the 
whole of kis dominions. Even human legis- 
lators have not failed to see how subversive 
such a principle would be of the good of 
civil society, if put in practice in the world. 
Would it be right—would it be consistent 
with good government, that crime should go 
unpunished, if the criminal, when brought to 
the bar of justice, should express sorrow for 
his offence? All know that it would nct. 
And will God fail to vindicate his law, his 
justice, his veracity, becanse of a few sor- 
rowing tears and sighs? How would this 
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mark his gr enlietes a wee ial would it 
justify his frequent earful denuncia- 
tious of wrath upon the sinner—how would 
it accord with the necessity of his Son’s 
sxerifice ! Repentance, in which sorrow for 
sin is but an ingredient, is a necessary christ~ 
ian grace; but it is not a satisfaction to 
God for sin, and he pardons the sinner, not 
on the ground of it, but through the atone- 
ment of Jesus, that he may be just, as wel 
as merciful, when he jaatities the ungodly. 
But it is said that Jesus, by his obedience 
and suffering, bas obtained an abatement of 
the law—thut he has softened it down, in 
order to fit it to human infirmity—that it is 
not a perfect, but a sincere, obedience that 
is required—and that if we fall short in any 
thing, the merit of Christ comes in to sup- 
ply thedeficiency. We have put together 
these “ refuges of lies,” because we have not 
time to consider them separately; but we 
hope what has been already said, together 
with the followmg remarks, will be sufficient 
to show the utter insecurity of all of them. 
We observe, then, first, that Christ came 
for no such purpose as to temper the law to 
our infirm circumstances ; for ifthe law was 
originally right—if that wisdom which enact- 
ed it, and which cannot err, saw it to be fit 
and necessary, it must be immutably so. 
What ! did Christ die, that. we should not 
be obliged to love God and our neighbour, 
so much ag we were originally bound to do. 
Did he give himself, to procure for us a 
liberty to sin with impunity? No one in 
soberness of spirit will say so. And what 
ig his own declaration on the point? It is 
such as to put away this doctrine from the 
creed of every one who resorts to him for 
instruction. “ Think not,” says he, “that I 
am come to destroy the law; [am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil; for verily I say un- 
to you, that heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” 
We should think that this is sufficiently 
clear upon the point; and with such a declar- 
ation before our eyes, we envy not the se- 
curity of those who trust to a modified law. 
~ secondly, with regard to the merit of 
lying only for the little that we 
may have fallen short,. we observe, that it is 
altogether at variance with every dictate of 
Scripture, on the subject. of the sinner’s sal- 
vation. Was not the sacrifice of Christ a 
JSull satisfaction to divine justice? Did he 
not magnify the law, and make it honour- 
able? And can it be necessary that to his 
infinite satisfaction and merit we should add 
our obedience, soiled and imperfect as it 


must be at best, in order to obtain. pardow. 
and acceptance with God? What an un- 
hallowed mixing of the clean and unclean— 
what a confounding of Christ and Beliaf 
would. be here! Besides, why will men be 
so perverse as to seck justification by the 
law, whether it be abated, as it is not, ov 
whether i¢ stands in its original force, as it: 
does to those who are under it, and as a 
rule of life to all. Why will men be so per- 
verse, when it is said so pointedly, *that 
“by the deeds of the law no living flesh 
shall be justified ?” But we may be told that 
we mistake or misinterpret the Apostle’s 
words. He is not speaking of the moral, 
but of the ceremonial law. Letthe Apostle 
then speak for himself. The words which. 
we have quoted, are to be found in the 3d 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and’ 
20th verse ; but in order that we may deter- 
mine to which law he refers, we wish you 
to look at the chapter from the 10th verse 
downwards, while we ask the following 
questions from it :— Are unrighteousness and. 
want of understanding, not seeking after 
God; becoming unprofitable, not doing good; 
having our throat as an open sepulchre, 
using deceit with our tongues ; having the 
poison of asps under our lips, our mouths 
full of cursing and bitterness ; our feet swift 
to shed blood, having destruction and misery 
in our way, and not knowing the way of 
peace—are these transgressions of the moral: 
or of the ceremonial law? We appeal to 
any man who is capable of judging, if they 
are not clearly sins against the former. It 
ig by that law, then, that the Apostle says, 
in the 19th verse, that every mouth is to be 
stopped, and all the world become guilty 
before God; and this is his conelusion, 
“therefore by the deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justified in his sight.” 

We ay Alec that, to every candid per- 
son, the foregoing considerations are suffi- 
cient to show how unsafe a foundation, on 
which to build for eternity, are our own 
righteousness, and those things connected 
with it which we have noticed. Let us 
beware, then, of making flesh our arm. We 
know that it is the pride of the heart, and 
jealousy of the supposed aan of human 
nature, which urge many to such a refuge. 
They are led away from soe eae by the 
dreams ofa.corrupted fancy; for their bright ° 
and glowing pictures of human dignity are. 
not true to nature. Like the productions 
of an unskilful artist, who is profuse of his 
colouring, they may dazzle the eyes of the 
ignorant ; but they must offend any one who 
has made human nature his study. Be not 
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ye, my friends, carried away with such fan- 
cies. Examine your own hearts, and you 
will at once see how untrue they are. Con- 
sult the Scriptures, and you will be con- 
vinced that secure though these trusters to 
themselves’ may feel, yet’ theirs is an un- 
happy state ; for “the Lord hath rejected 
their confidence, and they shall not prosper 
in it.” : 

What, then, is the confidence, by depend- 
ing oh which we may look forward securely 
to eternity? It is the righteousness of Jesus, 
made ours by imputation, and received b 
that faith which is of the operation of God. 
The Scriptures, the only source of informa- 
tion on such subjects, are clear upon the 
point. It is on this account that Jesus is 
called, in prophecy, “the Lord our right- 
eousness.” Paul, too, wished to be found 
“not having on his own righteousness, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ ;” 
and he elsewhere says, that “by the obe- 
dience of one shall many be made right- 
eous.” 

We have noticed the only scriptural 
ground of confidence, both because it is 
necessary that it should be proclaimed, and 
also for the Sal aged of introducing our third 
and last remark, which we shall do little 
more than mention. __ 

3d. Zhat too many content themselves 
with a bare speculative knowledge of the 
true way of salvation, and that this is a 
eonfidence which the Lord hath rejected. 

A man, though he belong not to the 
family of God, may be perfectly capable of 
knowing all in the Scripture that is level to 
the human understanding ; and there may 
be, and there frequently is, displayed the 
ability to speculate correctly on the method 


of salvation, while the heart is not right 
with God. There is a form of godliness 
without the power. - In order to a real sav- 
ing knowledge of the subject of redemption, 
we must have a deep impression of the 
truths which the subject involves : the deep 
depravity of our nature—our alienation from 
God—the hatefulness and repugnancy of sin 
to the divine nature—our inability to rescue 
ourselves from perdition—the love, the wis- 
dom, the condescension, all infinitely dis- 
played in the plan and the execution of our 
redemption—and the readiness and ability of 
Christ to save. It is fromthe want of a full 
conviction of these things thatthe knowledge 
of the way of salvation is in many cases 80 
unfruitful-_that so many orthodox professors 
are loose in their practice. Could sucha 
knowledge avail us with such a practice, 
with some truth might it be said that the 
doctrine of grace leads to licentiousness ; but 
that doctrine, when properly received, has 
a very different effect. Thus reasons the 
Apostle: ‘ Ye are not your own, ye are 
bought with a price; therefore glorify God 
in your bodies and your spirits, which are 
God’s.” 

In conclusion. Consider well, brethren, 
on what you are placing your confidence. 
On a matter so awfully important as the 
salvation of your souls, content not your- 
selves with ideas which are discordant with 
the teachings of God’s Spirit. Jesus is set 
before you omnipotent, and willing to save. 
He is the hiding-place from the storm ; resort 
to him, and you shall find shelter; delay 
not. While you are tarrying, it may over- 
take you, ae if you are overtaken, there 
is no deliverance. You fall into the hands 
of the living God, and that is a fearful thing ! 
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meee waste: the Tord, 2 se miaey, Give wird the Lond glory ond treagihy Ct tay 
the Lord the glory due unto his name: worship the Lor in the beauty of holiness. 
| Lhe voice of the Lord is upon the waters; the God of glory thundereth; the, Lord 
'- ¢¢ upon many waters. The voice of the Lord is powerful; the voice of the Lord is 
full of majesty. The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord breaketh. 
“the cedars of Lebanon. He maketh them also to skip like a calf; Lebanon and 
'Sirton like a young unicorn. The voice-of the Lord divideth the flames of firg.. 
‘Phe voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness; the Lord shaheth the wilderness of 


* Radesh. The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to calve, aud discovereth the 


; and in his temple doth every one speak of his glory. 


The Lord sitteth 


"upon the flood; yea, the Lord sitteth King for ever. The Lord will give strength 
‘unto his people; the Lord will bless his people with peace.” ee See ae 


. .Tx1s is evidently a sublime ode. It is 
intended to represent the majesty of God, 
the aids we may expect from him, and the 
homage we ought to render him. The last 
is the yiew with which it opens, 

One writer of celebrity has conceived that 
it refers to the power, and progress, of the 
wevity in the latter days—to the triumphs 
which Christ will achieve over all the ene- 
mies of the truth, and to the blessings which 
will flow from ‘his glorious reign over the 
nations. This is an ingenious, and a pleas- 
ing view. It may also, possibly, be correct. 
Bat this psalm, as far as we can perceive, 
exhibits no distinct traces of such a refer- 
ence ; aid 





g; ments; the glory ofall 





The commeaces. with an ardent 
exhortation to praise God, in a way ‘bef. 
ting his character and our duty: “ Give 
unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give unto the: 
Lord glory and strength.” ‘This address is | 
susceptible of three senses, according to the 
various translations which may be given of 
the original. In the first, which our trang- 
lators have adopted, “ Give unto the Lord, 
O ye mighty, give unto the Lord glory and 
strength,” the meaning may. be thas ex- 
preased, “ Ye mighty ories-among'the peo- 
ple, ye men of rank and.-of influence, espe- 
cially ye who ‘are famed for prowess, have. 
fought the battles-of the Lord, ‘and covered 
his jand‘and:his people with renown, ascribe 
unto him all the honour of your righ achieve. 
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Lord, O ye chiefs of the nations, the hom- 
age which ye owe to him, as your Liege 
Lord, and the almighty One, the King of 
kings, and the Lord of lords, by whom 
kings reign, and princes:decree justice, and 
to whom ye owe all your grandeur and all 
your authority, all your powers and all your 

onours of every kind.” Translating it, 
“Ye sons of the gods,” this may be the 
Psalmist’s idea, ‘“ O ye worshippers of idols, 
far and near, withdraw your homage from 
them who, by nature, are no gods, and 
transfer it to Him to whom alone it is due— 
Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, the God 
of the whole earth.” Which of these views 
is preferable, it is not easy to determine. 
Each is just and appropriate, and each pre- 
sents a shade of meaning that is distinct and 
important. Perhaps we can hardly say, with 
propriety, that each was in the eye of David 
ae same time; but this we may say, that 
the fulness of his expression comprehends 
all, and that none of them can be thought 
to have been excluded from his general con- 
ception of what was due to his God. When 
we look, however, to the close of the psalm, 
which may be considered as fixing the sense, 
or at least suggesting the reference, we are 
inclined to adopt the view of our translators, 
and to consider the exhortation as addressed 
immediately tothe chosen people. On them, 
the duty of praising Jehovah was peculiar- 
ly obligatory. To them, a singular revela- 
tion had been made of his being, attributes, 
works, and glory. They had special access 
to his sanctuary, and they were exclusively 
consecrated for rendering to him the honour 
that to his name was due. Now, says the 
Psalmist, ye children of Israel, give unto 
the Lord “ glory and strength.” These two 
expressions are not synonymous. They do 
not refer to the same class of benefits. They 
are equivalent to honours and aids. It is 
as if he had said, “ Ascribe unto the Lord, 
ye mighty ones, my chiefs and my heroes, 
the praise of all the feats of arms ye have 
performed, of all the renown ye have ac- 
quired, for‘it was he who taught your hands 
to war, and your fingers. to fight, who bless- 
ed your exertions with success, and crowned 
your arms with victory.” “Therefore let the 
chosen ple, especially the rulers, the 
host of the high ones, r to him, all their 
strength and courage, all their triumphs and 
all their conquests, He opened up the way 
to your fathers. He. drove ont. their ene- 
viies, from before them, He put.them ia 
possession of this‘ goodly land ;” and he hath 
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hitherto maintained the fair lot that hath 
fallen to them among the hosts of the na- 
tions.” “ Yea, give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name.” This last expression 
is not to be viewed as simply a. repetition of 
the preceding. Indeed, though it had been 
80, it could not have been justly considered 
as superfluous, since, by increasing its em- 
phasis, according to the impassioned lan- 
guage of poetry, it would have added to its 
expressiveness andits beauty. But it is more 
extensive, and exhorts those to whom it is 
addressed, not only to bless the Lord for all 
their own achievements and acquisitions, but 
for all the attributes and excellencies of their 
God. “ Let your homage and your ador- 
ations correspond, as far as may be, to his 
infinite and superlative grandeur and good- 
ness ; laud and bless him, for all his excel- 
lent greatness, and for all his exuberant 
kindness to you, and to the children of your 
people, from age to age. And O! see that 
this be done in a becoming manner, not only 
in form, but in spirit; not only throughout 
the land in general and your daily walk, but 
in the accustomed place, and during the 
celebration of your appointed solemnities : 
‘worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, 
or, as some would render it, a the holy 
sanctuary.” As this last version, however, 
(though we deemed it right to mention it in 
passing, as a variety of which the inspired 
text is susceptible) is not drawn so directly 
from the sacred fountain ; so it is neither so 
emphatic, nor so interesting, as that which is 
suggested by the translation before us. 
Doubtless it was the wish of David, that all 
the heathen round about should become 
converts to the true religion, and repair for 
worship to the tabernacle of the Lord at 
Jerusalem—that they might there join with 
his chosen people in his service ; but.such 
local resort was not necessary to the exer- 
cise of acce’ a , ens 

of old; and the state ofthe mind and heart, 
the character and conduct of the worshipper, 
have ever heen the chief consideratian. 
“The beauty of holiness!” What a simple, 
yet beautiful and significant expression ! 
There is a loveliness about true piety ; there 
is a winning grace about moral excellence, 
which constitutes at once the best ornament, 
and the brightest glory. You find this sen- 
timent beautifully amplified, and illustrated, 
in two other passages of this very book, viz., 
Ps. xlv. 18, 14, and xevi. 1—10. “ The 
beauty of holiness”—-that.is, the graces of 
God’s own Spirit, which form the attractions 
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of character, and the elements of the divine 
life. The beauty of the body is nothing to 
the light of the mind ; richness and elegance 
of attire nothing to the lovely affections of 
a heavenly heart. Depravity is deformity, 
vice is pollution; but goodness is comeli- 
ness, and virtue is full ot spiritual lustre. 
These constitute angelic beauty. These 
make us lovely in the eyes of God. It is 
in the faith of Christ, which he himself pro- 
nounces “ precious ;” it is in the grace of 
his own Spirit ; it isin the beauty of an holy 
character and an humbled heart that we are 
called to worship our God. 

Having thus urged those whom he ad- 
dressed to the due and acceptable service of 


Jehovah his God, the Psalmist next proceeds: 


to take that view of his power and govern- 
ment, which might enforce his exhortation, 
by at once attracting and justifying such 
homage. ‘Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name ; worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness. The voice of the Lord 
is upon the waters: the God of glory thun- 
dereth; the Lord is upon many waters. 
The voice of the Lord is powerful; the 
voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The 
voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; yea, 
the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 
He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn. 
The voice of the Lord divideth the flames 
of fire, The voice of the Lord shaketh the 
wilderness ; the Lord shaketh the wilder- 
ness of Kadesh. The voice of the Lord 
maketh the hinds to calf, and discovereth 
the forests ; and in his temple doth ever 

one speak of his glory. The Lord sittet 

upon the flood ; yea, the Lord sitteth King 
for ever.” The voice of the Lord is ob- 
viously a metaphorical expression, since a 
pure spirit has no organs of speech, and no 
utterance ; but it is beautiful and significant. 
The voice of man is the great evidence of 
his natural dignity—the vehicle of his wis- 
dom and elogquence—the instrument of his 
authority and influence. It is indicative of 
reason, and is called his glory. By this he 
utters his commands, and executes his pur- 
poses. Hence the word, or voice, of God, 
is represented as the grand means of im- 
parting his wise counsels, and accomplishing 
his high designs. By this he made, and 
arranged the worlds. He said, “ Let there 
be light! and there was light.” “ By the 
word of the Lord were the heavens made, 
and all the host of them by the breath of 
his-mouth.” “ He spake, and it was done ; 


he commanded, and it stood fast.” The 
voice of the Lord is here then expressive of 
the fiat of Deity, of the working of his 
mighty power. It represents the divine 
majesty in utterance, and in actions—the 
Almighty announcing his will, and putting 
forth his power. “Zhe voice of the Lord 
is upon the waters: the God of glory thun- 
dereth.” The first elause is not very intel- 
ligible in the present rendering ; but, the 
sense becomes immediately apparent, when 
we have made a slight change, which the 
original will fully warrant : “ The voice of 
the Lord is above the waters: the God of 
glory thundereth; the Lord is above many 
waters.” The thunder is the voice of the 
Almighty, and it proceedeth as from the 
throne of God, situated upon, or above, the 
clouds, Obviously, there is nothing more 
sensibly and strikingly indicative of divinity. 
It rolls, and sounds through the vast expanse 
onhigh. Beneath its deep-toned peals and 
reverberations, all living nature shrinks and 
trembles ; the earth seems sad, and fearful, 
and silent; men and the inferior animals 
cower, and do homage to the Majesty of the 
Universe. Nor is this wonderful ; for “ who 
can thunder with a voice Jike his?” Now, 
this voice is upon the waters, often upon 
many waters, when “ the God of glory thun- 
dereth.” It is from the thick cloud that the 
peal proceeds ; it is in the day of clouds, 
usually of the gathering of clouds, that the 
thunder waxeth louder and louder—echoing 
from cloud to cloud, from region to region, 
throughout the firmament of heaven. In the 
day of the storm his throne seems to be set 
upon the clouds ; his voice seems to issue 
from the depth of their dark recesses, as 
from the innermost chambers of his high 
palace. You see a beautiful and an ampli- 
fied illustration of this idea in Job xxxvii. 
1—7, and especially in Psalm xviii. 1—17. 
Thus it is said, with peculiar propriety, as 
expressive of the majesty of the Most High, 
in the verse before us, “ The voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters: the Lord of glory 
thundereth : the Lord ig upon many waters.” 

It is added, “ The voice of the Lord is 
powerful : the voice of the Lord is full of 
majesty.” Who can doubt that the voice 
of Him who spake the universe into exist- 
ence is powerful? or who that ever heard 
the thunder can doubt that it is full of ma- 


Jeny ? 

ut he proceeds to illustrate the affirma- 
tion, in both respects, by seme other exam- 
ples, which are of a highly poetical descrip- 
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tion ; and which, had they been found in any 
other book, would have been immeasurably 
eulogized by infidels, as among the finest 
effusions of original genius.. “ The voice 
of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; yea, the 
Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon.” The 
voice of the Lord breaketh or shivereth the 
cedars, &c. The writer is probably alluding 
to the bolt of heaven, which accompanies 
the thunder, and which sometimes in a mo- 
ment, and in a manner the most irresistible, 
splits and shatters the strongest trees. It 
is probable, too, as the lightning usually 
smites only one, and more are here men- 
tioned, that another agent, which is often 
associated with both, is comprehended in 
the reference, namely, the tempest. But, 
to apprehend the force of the illustration, 
we must remember what kind of trees the 
cedars were. And, you know, they were 
plants of prodigious strength and durability, 
the glory of the vegetable kingdom. Crown- 
ing the summits and slopes of Lebanon, 
formed into forests of vast extent, they out- 
lived the age, and seemed to defy the 
strength of man. But they fell at once 
under the stroke, and were levelled by the 
blast of the Almighty; they were broken 
and shrivelled by his lightning, or prostrat- 
ed and laid on heaps by his tempest. 
What a might of agency! What a proof of 
power ! 

Yet it seems to be surpassed by the re- 
presentation which follows: “ He maketh 
them also to skip like a calf; Lebanon and 
Sirion like a young unicorn.” Sirion, other- 
wise called Hermon, was originally a por- 
tion of the kingdom of Bashan, and formed 
either a part of the chain of mount Lebanon, 
or a detached hill, or knoll, which rose in 
its vicinity. The expression rendered a 
young unicorn, refers to the whelps of beasts 
of prey, which are peculiarly playful, and full 
of life and spirit. Now, says che Psalmist, the 
Lord makes the cedars to skip like a spor- 
tive calf; Lebanon to leap like the cub of 
a wild animal, which frisks and bounds, leaps 
and runs, with astonishing alertness and 
vigour. In short, he represents them as 
dancing and gambolling like the most wan- 
ton and freakish of the animal tribes, under 
the impulse of the. powerful forces of nature. 
What, then, can these forces be? The 
tempest, you know, will not affect the moun- 
tains, e thunder may rend the air, but 
does not move the earth. The lightning 
may blast the tree, but cannot rock the 
ground. . Hills bid defiance to the utmost 
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violence of all the three. Some other mighty 
agent is here, therefore, tacitly introduced. 
And what can this be but the earthquake, 
which is sometimes accompanied by these 
terrible phenomena, and surpasses them 
in its powerful effects—which shakes the 
solid fabric of the globe—which causes 
the mountains to tremble, and makes the 
cedars to whirl as the plaything of a child ? 
In this, then, we have a still more tremen- 
dous proof, in one view at least, of the ma- 
jesty and power of God. The world shakes, 
but his throne is immoveable. The com- 
munity of man trembles, but he is calm. 
The forees of nature toss and tear every 
thing on earth, the most stable and strong ; 
but nothing, no convulsion nor no change, 
affect the tranquillity of his mind, or the order 
of his government, or the duration of his 
empire and existence. He is the immutable 
Jehovah. We is the eternal One. And, 
at last, when the heavens shall pass any 
with a great noise, and the elements melt 
with fervent heat, and the earth and the 
things that are therein shall be burnt up— 
seated on high, amid “ the crash of nature, 
and the wreck of worlds,” with a firm voice 
he will control the mighty uproar, and, 
with a steady hand, conduct the wild war of 
clements and of worlds, to a consummation 
worthy of himself—calculated to reflect hon- 
our upon his administrations, and to sub- 
serve the final purposes of his justice and of 
his grace. 

In connexion with the thunder the tem- 
pest and the earthquake, the Psalmist in- 
troduces another agency, which frequently 
accompanies all. ‘ The voice of the Lord 
divideth the flames of fire.” At first sight, 
this may appear a feebler illustration, a less 
striking proof of divine power. But, upon 
reflection, you will perceive, that it is still 
stupendous and terrible. Fire, in its highest 
irruptions and operations, is the most fearful, 
and furious, and uncontrollable of all ele- 
ments. Such is subterranean fire, when it 
bursts forth in the volcano. Such is empy- 
rean fire, when it brightens the firmament, 
and dazzles the eye, though it does not 
blast and consume. Who can pretend to 
guide the latter, to suppress the former, to 
have the least influence over either? With- 
out the call of the sons of men it comes 
forth; without their command it departs, 
Nothing is more obviously beyond the reach 
or the control of mankind, | Yet the voice 
of the Lord “divides the flames of fire.” 
He says unto this most lawless element, 
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“Go, and it goeth; come, and it cometh.” 
He causeth it to shine under the whole 
heaven, or to retire into its secret cham- 
ber, so that all becomes dark again, even 
darker than before. He brandisheth on 
high his sword and his spear, or he replaces 
them in his arsenal. He gives unto the cor- 
ruscations of the lightning those beautiful 
shapes and tints, which men of sublime 
genius admire; or causes it to descend from 
the sky in one unvaried stream and flood of 
light, to amaze, arouse, lume. He bids 
it consume and wither, extensively, the fruits 
of the earth; or, with innoxious blaze, to 
glare and threaten, but not to blast or de- 
stroy. “Hear attentively,” saith Elibu, speak- 
ing of the fearful agents to which we have 
been adverting, and which we have been 
adducing as illustrations of the terrible ma- 
jesty of God, “the noise of his voice, and 
the sound that goeth out of his mouth. He 
directeth it under the whole heaven, and his 
lightning unto the ends of the earth. After 
it a voice roareth: he thundereth with the 
voice of his excellency, and he will not stay 
them when his voice is heard. God thun- 
dereth marvellously with his voice, great ' 
things doth he which we cannot compre- 
hend.” 

The next image is quite in keeping with 
the foregoing, and seems to be taken from 
the fact of a correspondent and often con- 
temporaneous commotion of nature : “ the 
voice shaketh the wilderness; the Lord 
shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh.” As you 
Jearn from Numbers xiii. 26. and xxiii. 36, 
the wilderness of Kadesh was otherwise 
called Sin; and was part of the wilder- 
ness of Paran. It formed that great 
desert, in which the children of Israel 
sojourned for so many sad years. Yet we 
are not to suppose, that it was entirely 
waste, or unoccupied ; for we read of the 
flocks of Kedar, and of the tents of Cushan 
belonging to it; we are aware that the 
descendants of Ishmael, of Esau, dwelt 
there; and we know that Moses fed the 
flock of Jethro, his father-in-law, in this very 
region. The truth is, that any district, 
which, thongh fertile in itself, and rich in 
pasturage, was not given to the plough, or 
closely inhabited, was denominated, in the 
language of the Jews, a wilderness. Hence 
we read of the wilderness of Judah, whither 
David fled from Absalom, and found sub- 
sistence; and where John baptized, while 
multitudes resorted to him. Now, it is here 


said, that. “the yoice of the Lord shaketh 
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the wilderness; the voice of the Lord shak- 
eth the wilderness of Kadesh.” This effect, it 
is evident, cannot be ascribed physically to 
most of the powerful causes already men- 
tioned—to the lightning, or to the tem- 
pest, or even to the thunder. Is it then to 
be referred to the earthquake ? Doubtless 
this would be competent to produce it; but a 
tremendousagency of this sort has, as we have 
seen, been already alluded to; and it is not 
probable, that it would be introduced again 
so soon, especially in a descriptive pocm 
so brief in its tenor, and apparently so 
varied in its statements. How then are we 
to expound the verse? We conceive, that 
it involves a beautiful, though indirect 
reference, to the glorious commotion which 
occurred in the wilderness of Sin, or Paran, 
or Kadesh, at the giving of the Law, when 
God, assembling “all his terrors round 
about him,” as on a solemn day, came down 
on Sinai, while the mountain shook with the 
commotion of the earthquake, the firmament 
was covered with fearful prodigies, and the 
people trembled. Tothisthercis, as you may 
remember, an allusion equally sublime and 
picturesque, in the 68th Psalm, verses 7. 8. 
“O God, when thou wentest forth before 
thy people, when thou didst march through 
the wilderness; Selah :—The earth shook, 
the heavens also dropped at the presence of 
God: even Sinai itself, was moved at the 
presence of God, even the God of Israel.” 
Never before, since the creation of the 
world, had there been an occasion on which 
God had displayed more of stupendous 
majesty, amid the varied and terrible tokens 
of his presence; for although the voice 
which he immediately uttered was “a still, 
small voice ;” yet itissued from the midst of 
fire on the mountain’s top, and was swelled 
by peals of thunder, and by the roar of the 
earthquake. 

The last and crowning circumstance 
introduced seems to be derived from the 
effect of all: “ The voice of the Lord 
maketh the hinds to calve, and discovereth 
the forests; and in his temple doth every | 
one speak of his glory.”——“ The hinds to_ 
calve,” to be in pain, or agony, especially 
the pangs of travail. ‘‘ The voice of the 
Lord maketh the hinds to calve,” to bring 
forth suddenly, to cast their young. The 
language refers to the influence of the 
terrors of the Lord, manifested in the con- 
vulsions of nature, upon even these heedless 
and frisking creatures. They are so fear- 
fully affected by them, that the pains of 
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parturition come upon them, as in a moment, | fixed his throne upon the bosom of the 
and they are prematurely delivered. Some ° foaming billows, and sways his sceptre over 
would render the clause thus, “the voice of the tempestuous ocean. He bids the earth- 
the Lord maketh bare the oaks, or uproots quake rise,and shake terribly the earth ; orsink 
and shivers them.” But this, though a into its cavern asa babe is lulled to sleep in 
strongly descriptive circumstance, is not so his cradle. He oe over all the pro- 
strikingly original, as the one adopted by digics, and convulsions of nature. 

our translators; while it also coincides Displaying, then, his mighty power in 
closely with the image in the 5th verse, as exciting, or subduing, all those things in the 
well as with that which immediately follow- ; physical world which are most ungovern- 
eth, “ The voice of the Lord discovereth | able and dreadful and destructive ; can we 
the forests, or maketh bare the forests; | doubt that, in the spiritual world, he pos- 
penctrates their thick array; tears their | sesaes equal power, and will exercise it for 


trunks and branches; strips and scatters 
their leaves; discloses their dark recesses ; , 
and laystheirtowering honourslow. Nothing 
except the plain which it overshadows or 
the mountain which it adorns, stands the 
fury of the storm so successfully as the 
compact forest. © Formed by its strong 
steins and brawny arms, supporting and 
interlacing each other, into a close phalanx, 
it opposes, and repels the force of ordinary 
blasts. But the tempest shakes, and the 
hurricane uproots, and prostratesit. There 
is, besides, an allusion, in the etymology, to 
the cover of the wild beast. These terrors of 
the Lord also rouse this creature from his 
lair, and hush his threatening roar, and 
drive him abroad, as a forlorn fugitive, to 
seck other haunts. Yet “in his temple 
every one speaks of the glory of the Lord.” 
“Every one,” literally the totality, the 
whole of the things mentioned; all these, in 
the temple of the Lord, speak of the glory 
of the Lord. To uninstructed men, these 
prodigies and commotions seem the product 
of chance, or the wild war of elements ; but 
to the enlightened mind, they will appear 
to be the agents of the Almighty, the de- 
monstrations of his power, and occasionally 
the tokens of his wrath, or the ministers of 
his vengeance. 

Hence it is added, “the Lord sitteth 
upon the floods, yea the Lord sitteth King 
for ever.” ‘This refers to that control 
which God exercises, and which he alone can 
exercise, over these terrible agents, and 
apparently lawless commotions of nature. 
What man can roll the thunder, or brandish 
the lightning, or bridle the tempest, or 

heave the earthquake? All these mock 
his command. Indeed, he is so sensible of his 
utter Impotency in this relation, that, with all 
his pride, he never affects to rule them. But 
“ God sits King upon the floods.” He makes 
the clouds his chariot. He rides upon the 
whirlwind, and guides the storm. He hath 


ends the most beneficial 2 “ The Lord,” 
adds the Psalmist, ‘ will give strength unto 
his people, he will bless his people with 
peace ;” 2, e. It is this Lord, this glorious one 
on whom the good depend for every assis- 
tance, and every benefit; and he assuredly 
will give them, while they trust in him, 
ability to perform their duty, as well as 
fortitude to sustain their trials. ‘“ He will 
bless his people with peace,” approve him- 
self their defence, drive war far from their 
coasts, and cause them to “sit under their 
vine and their fig-tree, while no one shall 
have power to make them afraid.” He who 
resides over all nature, he who rules over 
allagentsand clements ; over all commotions, 
and all causes, the most potent and lawless, 
the fiercest and the wildest; over all influ- 
ences and operations to which human 
beings can set no bounds, and which mock 
the control of man—he will invigorate the 
soul, and spread a holy calm over it, filling 
it with a ‘ peace of God which passeth all 
understanding ;” preparing it for the land 
of heavenly rest; and conducting it to that 
world, where all is screnity, and safety, 
untroubled and cternal. 

The following observations, which are 
chiefly practical, may be deduced from the 
statements in this ode, which we have at- 
tempted to explain. 

]. All that we can do for God is to 
ascribe to him devoutly, the excellencies 
which he already possesses. ‘“‘Give unto 
the Lord ye mighty, give unto the Lord 
glory and strength: give unto the Lord the 
glory that is due unto his name.” “ Can a 
man be profitable unto God,” says Eliphaz, 
“as he that is wise may be profitable unto 
himself? Is it any pleasure to the Al- 
mighty that thou art righteous? or is it 
gain to him that thou makest thy ways 
perfect? If thou be righteous” adds Elihu, 
“what givest thou to him? or what re- 
ceiveth he at thine hands’” How differ 
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ent what he can do for us, and we for him! 
He gives us all—we can give him nothing ; 
yea, it is “of his own wherewith we serve 
him.” Should not this consideration “ hide 
pride from the eyes of man,” and dispose 


us to refer all the goodness we have, or do, ! 


to God alone ? 

2. There is an ornament in true good- 
ness, which surpasses all other adorning 
“worship the Lord tm the beauty of holi- 
ness,” is the exhortation of the Psalmist. 
Virtue is the fairest of all lineaments. The 
image of God is the loveliest of all resem- 
blanees. The gracions temper of the 
heart, and the good works of the life, are 
the brightest, the most precious of all 
jewels; and were it not for the perversity 
of human taste, would be most highly ad- 
mired, and most eagerly coveted. ‘ Whose 


adorning.” says the apostle Peter, speaking | end. 


of women possessing godliness, “ Jet it not 
be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
hair, and of wearing gold, and of putting 
on of apparel; but let it be the hidden man 


of the heart, in that which is not corruptible, © 


even the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great 
price: for after this manner in the old time, 
the holy women, who trusted in God, 
adorned themselves,” 

3. The word of God is the most power- 
ful of all agents: v. 3—10. So it is in 
the natural world. The fiat of Jehovah is 


Lord on high is mightier than the noise of 
many waters. [le stilleth the noise of the 
waves, the noise of the waves and the 
tumult of the people.” Such are the re- 
| presentations of the Book of God. And 
how comfortable must the consideration of 
such facts be to his people, amid days of 
darkness and disorder; when the founda- 
tions of the earth may scem to be going 
_out of course; and when all things may be 
_ threatening to return to ancient chavs and 
night! 

Lastly, God can not only calm, but bless, 
every agitation, however violent and dis- 
‘astrous. “ The Lord will give strength 
to his people; the Lord will bless Me 
‘people with peace.” He perfects his strength 
an their weakness. He over-rules every 
‘evil, which can befal them, for the best 
Under the wonderful agency of 
‘his grace, contraries scem to arise from 
| their apposites. He causes order to grow 
‘out of confusion, light to spring out of 
, darkness, the blessing from the curse, life 
from death, and glory from the grave. 

To conclude, my brethren, let us never 
forzet two things. The first is, that the 
God of grace is also the God of nature and 
of providence, The best of beings presides 
over all; and thus causes all things, whatever 
character they bear, or to whatever depart- 
ment they belong, to work together, invari- 
ably and irresistibly, for his glory and the 


almighty, and produces the most wonderful | good of his people.—And the second is, 


effects. Nor is it less potent in the spir- 
itual world. “The word of God,” saith the 
inspired writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, “is quick and powerful, sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 


| 
! 
j 


that whatever of wonder and of glory is 
displayed in the natural and visible govern- 
ment of God, will be equalled, yea surpassed, 
in the economy of redemption, and in the 
administration of grace. For these last 
constitute a nobler system. They belong 


and of the joints and marrow, and is a dis- | to an higher dispensation of divine goodness ; 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the 


heart.” This word quickens “ the soul in 
sin that lies ;” produces a new creation 
within; and causes life and light, order and 
beauty and fertility to spring from death 
and darkness, from chaos and deformity and 
desolation. 

4. It is comfortable to reflect, that our 
God reigns amid all commotions and con- 
fusion, however violent and extensive they 
may be. “The Lord sitteth upon the 
floods, yea the Lord sitteth King for ever.” 
“ The floods, O Lord, have lifted up their 
voice; the floods lift up their waves. The 


they involve sublimer relations of govern- 
ment; they are subservient to grander 
issues of being; and we cannot, therefore, 
doubt that their present operations, though 
in a great measure unseen and unknown, 
are most stupendous; and that, when they 
shall have been consummated and unfolded, 
they will manifest more of beauty, excite 
more of admiration, and give more abun- 
dant reason to break forth into that adoring 
anthem, which even now resounds through 
the heavens: “ Great and marvellous are 
thy works, just and true are thy ways, thou 
king of saints,” 
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THE GUILT AND DANGER OF DELAYING THE CONCERNS OF 
ETERNITY; 
A SERMON PREACHED ON THE FORENOON OF SUNDAY, Sts DECEMBER, 1838, 


By the Rev. ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow, 


‘We will hear thee again of this matter."—Acts xvii. 82. ‘ And after certain days, 
when Feliz came with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul, and 


heard him concerning the faith in Christ. 


And as he reasoned of righteousness, 


temperance, and yudgment to come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way for 
this time; when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee." — Acts xxiv, 24. 


ITHave placed these two passages of Scrip- 
ture together, because they serve to illus- 
trate, by their coincidence, the aversion of 
the unregenerated mind to spiritual and di- 
vine truths. Inthe one case, the giddy and 
licentious Athenians had brought up the 
Apostle to the public court of their city, 
where their philosophers, and wise men, and 
multitudes of the people, were assembled. 
They had done so neither with the desire nor 
with the expectation of hearing any thing 
useful or important; for as they, in their 
vain-glorious udmiration of their own wis- 
dom and ingenuity, esteemed the men ofall 
other countries to be little better than bar- 
barians, while they,,no doubt, conceived 
that, by the novelty of this stranger’s opin- 
ions they should find matter for amusement, 
they were themselves far too well skilled in 
every department of knowledge to receive 
from a despised Jew any thing deserving the 
name of instruction. Let us hear, said they, 
what this babbler will say. No sooner had 
they perceived from the solemnity of St. 
Paul’s discourse—condemning as it did the 


te and wickedness of their prevailing 
idolatry—revealing to them right views of 


the Creator and governor of the world—as- 
Buring them of the coming of a day in the 
which the world should be judged in right- 
ecusness ; no sooner, I say, had they per- 
ceived from the solemnity of this discourse, 
that their levity was to be disappointed of 
its object—that, instead of listening to what 
might furnish them with a subject of merri- 
ment, they were called on to attend to truths 
which so strongly reproved their prevailing 
idolatry, than they at once put an end to a 
discourse so very different from what they 
either wished or anticipated. “ We will hear 
thee again of this matter.” In the other 
case, again, the Apostle had been invited to 
peak not from any conviction of the truth, 
or importance of the views he was known 


to he engaged in promulgating, but merely 
to gratify the curiosity of a Roman gover- 
nor, and of a profligate Jewess, who had for- 
saken her lawful husband, to unite herself 
to a godless heathen. When, however, the 
Apostle, regardless of his own safety, began 
to declare that measure of divine truth, 
which the case and circumstances of the 
parties he was addressing seemed to re- 
quire—when he began to reason of righteous- 
ness, of temperance, and of judyginent to 
come, the conscience of Felix smote him, 
and he trembled. But instead of inquiring, 
like the jailor at Philippi, what he must do 
to be saved, his whole anxicty was to get 
rid of a subject which so alarmed and dis- 
quieted his mind: “ Go thy way,” said he, 
“for this time; when I have a convenient 
season, I will call for thee.” In seeking, 
however, to make an application of the lan- 
guage of these idolaters to the case and cir- 
cumstances of professing Christians, it will 
be necessary to show that the feeling by 
which they were actuated, is one which still 
continues extensively to operate in every 
congregation of hearers of the Word. [ 
am well aware that it may at first sight ap- 
pear altogether inconsistent to class any of 
you, for example, with the persons who said 
to the preacher of the Gospel, “ We will 
hear thee again of this matter ;” or with 
Felix, who said, ‘‘ Go thy way for this time ; 
when I havea convenient season, I will call 
for thee.” They had heard of this matter 
only once, and that with so little relish, that 
they refused to hear more of it; nay, they 
put off the farther consideration of it to a 
period which they had no intention ever 
should arrive ; whereas you, or many of you, 
have not only heard of this matter, but have 
seldom allowed one Sabbath to pass by, 
without coming up to the house of God to 
hear of this matter again. How can it then, 
some may be ready to exclaim, with any 
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show of truth or probability, be alleged of 
us, that we have taken up the language of 
these idolaters, and have said to the preach- 
er of the Gospel, “ We will hear thee again 
of this matter?” But if it be remembered 
in what source these words had their origin, 
and if it be borne in mind that it was in a 
principle which did not belong to the men 
by whom these words were spoken, as indi- 
viduals, but as members of the family of 
mankind, you will then see the danger of 
being over hasty in concluding, that the 
language of the text can have no application 
to any of us. The Scriptures repeatedly 
declare, that the heart of man—not of this 
man more than of any other man, but the 
heart of man considered as one of the sons 
of fallen Adam—is by nature enmity against 
God, and receiveth not the things of his 
Holy Spirit. That this enmity is not era- 
dicated by the mere profession of Christian- 
ity, was sufficiently and lamentably proved 
in the case of Judas, who, though for three 
years one of the closest and most immediate 
followers of Jesus to all outward appearance, 
was nevertheless all the while the bond-slave 
of Satan. And to go no farther than to the 
experience of your own hearts; have you 
never felt this principle of aversion to divine 
truth, instigating you to turn away from the 
society or conversation of those who were 
manifestly living in the faith, and hope, and 
holiness of the Gospel? Does not the 
conscience of any here present plead guilty 
to the charge that this matter spoken of be- 
fore us is not a matter on which they delight 
to meditate ? When the awful threatenings 
of the Bible against sin and unrighteousness 
have been sect forth by some faithful disciple 
of the Lord Jesus ; when the unspeakable 
consolations it administers have been spoken 
of in terms of humble and grateful admira- 
tion; when their unspeakable importance 
may be contrasted with the comparative 
worthlessness and insignificance of all other 
subjects and pursuits ; have not you felt at 


such a time adisposition to change the tone of | 


the conversation, and to escape to something 
more worldly, and therefore more congenial, 
to your inclinations ? Or, to put the matter 
ina different point of view; when you have 
been alone by yourselves, or in your fami- 
lies, and when the Bible, which contains 
this matter in all its fulness, has been lying 
within your reach, and when you have just 
returned, it may be, from the house of God, 
and when every thing was thus conducing 
to lead your desires and meditations towards 
the one thing needful; have you rejoiced in 
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the opportunity thus afforded, of gaining 
more knowledge and more grace; and have 
you turned and addressed yourselves to the 
work with interest and assiduity ? or, on the 
contrary, have you to acknowledge that you 
wasted the precious season in unprofitable 
conversation about the things of this world, 
or in longing for the conclusion of a day 
which deprived you of your wonted plea- 
sures? Let your hearts speak truce to 
inquiries like these, and if the cases of any 
correspond to what has now been deacnived: 
then are they virtually in the very situation 
of those who said to Saint Paul ofc old, “ We 
will hear thee again of this matter.” While 
we would thus endeavour to show how close 
an application the words before us may 
still bear to the cases and circumstances of 
many professing Christians, it is neither 
wished nor intended that the discourse upon 
this subject should be regarded as addressed 
only to those who hitherto have been put- 
ting off the serious consideration of the 
things that belong to their peace. Even the 
man who is most interested in this great 
work, is conscious of being much less dili- 
gent in it than its unspeakable importance 
would so abundantly authorize. He will be 
the very first to own with humility how 
ready he is at all times to be seared from 
the Cross, and to give way to the tempta- 
tions of this world ; and most readily, there- 
fore, will he listen to any thing that has a 
tendency to deepen his conviction of the 
importance of the work he has on hand, and 
of ieeuing slip no opportunity of making his 
election sure. It is with this conviction 
that I would call on both classes of this con- 
gregation—for there can be, strictly speak- 
ing, but two classes, those who do savingly 
believe, and those who do not savingly be- 
lieve, the truth as it is in Jesus—to attend 
to the three following considerations, which 
naturally suggest themselves to the mind, in 
contemplating the words we have read as 
the subject of our discourse. The first con- 
sideration is the source from which this mat- 
ter procecdeth, which Felix and the Athen- 
ians refused to hear. The matter which they 

ut away from them, was the Word of the 
iving and true God. The next considera- 
tion is the interest which they had, and 
which all men have in giving diligent heed 
to it; because it is a matter which concerns 
the welfare of their immortal souls. And 
the third consideration is the reason why 
the attention which this matter demands, 
instead of being put off to a more conven- 
ient season, ought not to be deferred for 
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one day, nor for one hour; because we 
know not what a day or an hour may bring» 
forth. 
In the first place, then, we have to con-: 
sider that the matter which Felix and the 
Athenians refused to hear, was the Word 
of the living God. When any statement is 
presented to us, professing to embody a rule 
of action by which any part of our life or | 
conduct is required to be regulated, we are 
undoubtedly entitled to inquire nee whose 
authority it is issued. If it be the requisi- 
tion of some personage inferior to ourselves, 
and who is destitute of any right to subject 
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inflexible justice and resistless power. He 
showed them mercy, and spoke also of judy- 
ment, but they answered as if they neither 
valued his favour, nor feared his frown. 
True it is, it may be perhaps objected to 
this method of illustrating the subject, that 
neither the Athenians nor Felix were as- 
sured that Paul was an ambassador for 
Christ, and therefore were under no obliga 
tion to receive his message as a message of 
the living and true God. Bunt had the 
Apostle appeared in either of these situa- 
tions, professing to be the bearer of an im- 
perial edict, would it have been regarded at 


us to his control, he has no reason to com- | the imperial court asa good defence of their 


plain if we neglect or disregard it. 


But if, | 


disregard of the decree, that they disbelieved 


on the other hand, it be the express and : the authority of the messenger by whom it 
required will of a superior whom we are | was sent? They were not bound, unques- 


bound to respect and to obey, there is then | 


no longer any freedom of choice; he is 
entitled to expect implicit submission at our 
hands to what he has enjoined, and, more- 
over, he is called on, as he respects his own 
dignity, and the sanctions of his authority, 
to punish any expression of indifference to 
what he has required, as an act of rebellion 
ainst his sovereignty. Now, inquire, under 
which of these two descriptions does that 
messenger come; who began to publish to 
Felix and Drusilla within the walls, and to 
the Athenians in the Areopaginal Athens? 
Had the Apostle appeared in either of these 
situations, with the delegated authority of a 
Roman emperor, bearing in his hand an im- 
perial decree, would they have dared to in- 
terrupt him in the delivery of his message, 
by talline him they would hear him at a 
more convenient season ? Hud that decree 
commanded the abrogation of their most 
favourite laws, or to fling into the sea their 
thousand idols, which degraded while they 
seemed to adorn their city, they would 
no doubt have hastened to a submission 
to which they would have been otherwise 
compelled by those hardy legions who 
had subdued the world; and yet when 
the ambassador, not of an earthly monarch, 
but of Him through whom kings reign, and 
princes decree justice, appvared in their 
presence, he was not even suffered to finish 
the message he was commissioned to de- 
clare. They were rebellious subjects, every 
action of whose lives had been a movement 
of insubordination, and every circumstance 
of whose hearts had heen the working of a 
tee ake A on them like a 
ne m their ighty King, enti 
in the one hand the Snes branch of = 
and displaying in the other the sword of 


tionably, to recoznise an unknown individual 
as the accredited envoy of their sovereign ; 
but if he was prepared to exhibit his com- 
mission, bearing the imperial signature and 
royal seal, would they be justified in shut- 
ting their eyes against the evidence of the 
authority with which he was invested ? 
Assuredly not; and yet this is the whole 
amount of the defence that could be made 
in behalf of these men, in refusing to listen 
to the preaching of the Gospel. They pro- 
fessed undoubtedly to disbelieve that St. 
Paul was the messenger of the living and 
true God; but this disbelief, instead of 
being their excuse, was the very head and 
front of their crime. They would not listen 
to the evidence he was setting before them 
of the commission he had received—evi- 
dence which their own consciences already 
approved, for their consciences evidently 
told them that it was the truth he was de- 
claring in their presence. To them, there- 
fore, with justice might the words of the 
prophet be applied : “ Behold ye despisers, 
and wonder, and perish; for I work a work 
in your days, a work which ye shall in no 
wise believe, though a man declare it unto 
you.” But, my brethren, if it be evident 
that even these idolaters could not justify 
their disregard of the preaching of the 
Gospel, on the ground of their professing to 
disbelieve the authority of Him by whom 
it was preached ; much less, surely, can any 
of you justify your neglect of that message, 
seeing that all of you doubtless profess to 
acknowledge it to be the Word of the liv- 
ing and true God. And remember, that it is 
not the mere circumstance of your acknow- 
ledging the Bible to be the Word of God, 
that proves you are not treating it as it was 
treated by these idolaters of old; on. the 
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contrary, if, at the same time that you ad- 
mit that word to be the Word of God, you 
practically treat it with indifference and 
neglect, you are just furnishing the Great 
Judge of all with an argument whereby to 
condemn you from your own mouths. 

But we proceed next to consider the in- 
terest which they had, and which all men 
have in giving diligent heed to this mes- 
sage, because it is a message in which the 
welfare of their immortal souls is concerned. 
It has been my purpose, in the preceding 
division of discourse, to show that the sim- 
ple consideration of God’s sovereignty and 
property in us constitutes in itself an im- 
perative and indissoluble obligation, to re- 
ceive with reverence and docility whatever 
revelation of his will he may vouchsafe to 
make known. Had that message imparted 
no blessing or advantage to man; had it 
been intended to exact some new tribute of 
submission ; had it been impossible to com- 
ply with its demands, save at the expense of 
much labour and many privations—still was 
man bound, without one moment’s hesita- 
tion, to comply with its requirements. Man 
is the creature of God’s hand, and it is for 
him to do as he will with his own. But 
when, after taking up this fundamental posi- 
tion, we look around us on what is embraced 
in that sacred consideration we now propose 
to notice, we shall find our obligation to be 
deepened, and powerfully strengthened and 
contirmed. If we attend to the history of 
the world, previous to the diffusion of the 
Gospel, surely any one of those books in 
which its history is contained, will satisfy 
us how strictly the fact corresponds to the 
statement of Scripture, that all men had cor- 
rupted their way—that they had altogether 
become unprofitable—that there was none 
righteousness, no, not one. And if we were 
to select, as a specimen of humanity, that 
nation from whose citizens the Apostle re- 
ceived the contemptuous answer we have 
been considering—a nation which regarded 
itself, and was very generally regarded by 
other nations, us the very centre of civiliza- 
tion and refinement; I believe it would be 
difficult to point out any one comer of the 
earth in which men had departed farther 
from God, and were more wholly given over 
to a reprobate mind. Surely, then, it was 
an act of infinite condescension in a God 
of holiness and purity to make to such crea- 
tures any revelation of his will at all; a con- 
clusion which is powerfully strengthened by 
the congideration that this state of universal 
wickedness {and depravity was the conse- 


_to listen to his gracious words ? 
; disclose to us those glories which angels 
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blessedness and peace. But if we consider 
still farther what was the purpose contem- 
plated by God, in sending to this guilty and 
rebellious race a revelation of his will at all, 
we shall find our conviction of his unspeak- 
able condescension and love most powerful- 
ly enlarged, and, at the same time, our con- 
viction of man’s ingratitude proportionably 
strengthened and confirmed. What was the 
purpose contemplated by God, in sending 
abroad his messengers to be witnesses unto 
him by the declaration of his Word, both in 
Jerusalem, and in Judea, and in Samaria, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth ? Were 
we to form our estimate of that purpose, by 
simply considering what man might reason- 
ably expect from God, what else could we 
expect that message to announce, but judg- 
ment without mercy, righteous indignation 
unmitigated and unrestrained ? And had 
this been the declaration, what could man 
have had to oppose to its execution? As- 
suredly not one of us could have answered 
even for one of a thousand of our offences, 
But the great purpose contemplated by God 
in sending this message to man, was Just to 
show that he could be a just God, and yet 
the justifier of the ungodly, who believe in 
the name of Jesus. Does he then, as it has 
been well observed by a late pious and emi- 
nent Divine, speak to us sinners about the 
way of eternal sulvation ; and shall we refuse 
Does he 


contemplate with unceasing rapture; and 
shall we turn away with contemptuous aver- 
sion? oes he contemplate such a wonder- 
ful plan of redemption, that the sinless angels 
desire to look into it ; and shall we account 
the subject unworthy of our notice ? Were 
we to receive a communication from a fel- 
Jow-creature respecting the line of conduct 
we ought to pursue for the attainment of 
any temporal object, our first inquiry would 
certainly be directed with a view to ascer- 
tain the ability and good-will of him from 
whom the advice proceeded. _If the result 
of this was a conviction that he was unfit to 
form a just idea of our interest, or unable to 
give us any service in the matter to which 
he referred, we should then unquestionably 
hold ourselves acquitted of any obligation © 
to abide by his advice. But if, on the other 
hand, the relation in which he stood to us 
was such as to entitle him to our counten- 
ance ; and if his established reputation for 
prudence and .sagacity was such as to claim 
deference and respect for all his opinions ; 
surely we must plead guilty to the charge 


quence of a wilful departure from a state of | ofaviolation of gratitude, if, nevertheless, we 
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persist in neglecting’ eis counsel, U, still 
further, this comurpuitidation was such as to 
bear on its very. face the evidence of its 
sufficiency, for the purpose for which it was 
given—the evidence of its being in all its 
parts a pure emanadgion of its author's disin- 


as 
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terested affection ; surely we must be guilty 


of the charge of the foulest ingratitude, or 
the uttermost folly, in persisting to neglect 
his counsel. Now, if we apply this to the 
consideration of this matter which Felix 
and the Athenians refueed to hear, what is 
the conclusion at which we must arrive ? 
The author of this counsel we have seen -to 
be none other than that God who is infinite, 


eternal, unchangeable in his being, holiness, 


justice, goodness, and truth; for to think 
that this message is.given by inspiration of 
heaven—that it is built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chiefcorner stone—is surely 
more than sufficient to convince us of the 
ability of this Wonderful, this Counsellor, this 
mighty God, from whom the message has 
proceeded, If God is a Counsellor, with 
regard to our condition, we may then in- 
quire, What evidence can be obtained of his 
d-will to men? But may we not ask, 
hat but 2 purpose of free mercy could have 
induced this glorious Being to send to.a 
race of creatures, such as we, any revelation 
of his divine will or counsel at all? Man, 
it is true, may be influenced by selfish, or 
even by sinister, designs, in giving counsel 
to his fellows ; but the infinite perfection of 
God is immeasurably removed above all the 
eircumstanccs of his creatures. We are not 
eft, however, to prove the disinterested love 
of God in sending this counsel by the mere 
cdnsideration of the perfection of his nature ; 
for the whole of this communication is 
founded and built upon an act of divine 
fove—the length and breadth of which we 
may wonder at and adore, but the ten thou- 
sandth thoussindth part of which we can never 
fully or adequately perceive. In speaking 
Of 3t, we can only ke up the k 
the ‘Apostle: “O the depth of the riches, 
both ofthe wisdom and knowledge of God | 
how unsearchable are his ditginsats and 
ok Winding out , = 
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then, under the influence as it were of this 
predisposing cause, to give to this commu- 
nication a cordial welcome and diligent 
consideration, we proceed still farther to 
examine what is the special evil which the 
Author of this communication designs to 
remove from us, and the special blessing he 
tae to convey to us, we shall assuredly 

nd at every step of our procedure increas- 
ing cause to condemn the folly and ingrati- 
tude of those who, like the Athenians, refuse 
to listen to the Word of God. The evil 
which God, in his Word, purposes to re- 
move, is the evil of sin—an evil so great, as 
to have alienated a whole world from a state 
of blessedness and peace, and to have 
plunged them into a state of wretchedness 
and ruin—an evil of such poisonous and 
baneful power, as to have transformed the 
heart from love, peace, holiness, goodness, 
and truth, into a heart out of which are con- 
tinually proceeding emulations, strifes, wrath, 
seditions, envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings—an evil which all men know to 
be a source of unceasing pain and disquietude 
in this life, and which assuredly all who 
refuse to accept the remedy shall find to be 
a source of endless and unutterable pain in 
the life to come. And what is the special 
blessing which the Author of this divine 
communication purposes to convey to us? 
It is the blessing of pardon—the blessing of 
peace ; it is the blotting out of our iniqui- 
ties, and the casting our transgressions 
into the depths of the sea ; it is the breaking 
down of that wall of separation, which our 
own impious hands had reared betweem us 
and God-to a pitch and elevation such as 
God only was able to overthrow; it 18 our 
restoration to the presence and favour of 
that God at whose right hand there is ful. 
ness of pleasures for evermore. The sum, 
then, of the argument on this part of the 
subject is, that if you have any fear of divine 
wrath, and any desire after divine favour— 
that if you have any hatred of sin, of itself 
and its nces—if you have ire thes 


conseque 
sire after. that holiness, without w 


man shall sce the Lord—if you havé any 


dread of the worm that dieth not, and the 
fire that is not quenched, and any longing 
> after that blessedness eye hath not--s¢ 
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THE GUILT AND DANGER OF DELAYING THE CONCERNS OF 
ETERNITY ; 


A Sermon preached by the Rev. Rosgent Bucnanan.— Concluded. 


Last xy. In conclusion, let us very shortly 
consider the reasons why the attention 
which this matter so imperatively demands, 
instead of being put off till a more conven- 
ient season, ought not to be deferred for one 
day nor for one hour, because we know not 
what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
‘When the Athenians and Roman Governor 
interrupted the preaching of the Gospel, 
with the words which have engaged our 
attention, we are fairly entitled to conclude, 
from a consideration of all the circumstances 
of the two cases, that they had no intention 
of ever renewing the consideration of that 
subject they thus proposed only to defer. 
They had beard enough of St. Paul’s doc- 
trine to convince them that it was too holy 
to afford them any toleration of their licen- 
tious and ungodly pleasures—too solemn 
and impressive to be made the subject of 
mirth—too pure to be opposed ; and, there- 
fore, to get rid of a subject they had no dis- 


position to embrace, but which yet they. 


could find no reason to challenge with con- 
tradiction, they pretended to put off the 
consideration of it to a period which mani- 
festly they had no intention should ever 
arrive. It may be, perhaps, that those who 
follow a similar course among ourselves, 
may think that there is, at all events, this 

ifference between their case and that of 
these idolaters of old, that they really have 
some vague and i ; of seri 
ously taking up the 


et some future period, and flattering them- 


indefinite purpose of seri- 
consideration of religion 


selves with this idea, perhaps they think that 
there is less danger in their case. Felix and 
the Athenians were not likely to come fre- 
ney in contact with the preachers of the 
ospel; and, therefore, in putting it away 
from them at that time, it was most likely 
they might never again have an opportunity 
of hearing it; whereas those ahe excuse 
themselves for the present, may think it is 
very different with them ; that they have an 
opportunity every Sabbath-day of coming 
up to the house of God, and the subject 
they think they may take up at any time, 
and there is no reason, therefore, why the 
should betake themselves so carefully to it 
now. Truly is it said that the heart of man 
is deceitful above all things, and this is just 
one of the most dangerous and fatal of its 
wiles. To what does such a mode of rea- 
soning amount but just this? Is it not plain 
that the men who s to themselves con- 
cerning the Gospel after this fashion, if 
really they could avoid it, would never seri- 
ously consider the Word of God at all? If 
it was that this life was to be eternal—if 
there was no judgment before them—it is 
plain, from the manner in which they 
that they would never consider the su 
of the Gospel more seriously than they do 
at present; and it is because aid do not 
like it that they put it away from them, and 
only because of some necessity likely to ar- 
rive that aa their attention to it at 
all. Surely those who thus, by their own 
confession, would = turn to God from 
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necessity—that is, froma conviction of there 
otherwise being inflicted on them, as indi- 


viduals, an eternal rain, cannot expect of 


God to continue his mercy towards them; 
surely they cannot expect but that they who 
thus harden: their ‘hearts, should be: given 
over to their own reprobate minds—that 
God should cease to strive with them, and 
leave them in their state of impenitence and 
unbelief, But, besides all this, which ought 
to alarm such men, what security have they, 
that the time to which they are sme er 
ward shall ever be afforded them? — t 
security have they, that if they refuse to 
listen to the Gospel at this moment, they: 
will ever hear the eound of it again? Have 
they not examples every day, of men called 
in an instant: to give in their account, while 
engaged in the midst of all the business, 
pleasures, and pursuits of this world, without 
ever having. seriously turned their minds to 
& preparation for eternity ? Have they the 
least. shadow of security that it may not be 
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so with them? And if they persist to refuse 
the invitations of the Gospel, entreati 
them by the mercy of God to be reconcile 


through the blood of atonement—if they re- 
fuse that invitation now, they may never be 


permiteed to hear the invitation again. Let 
them remember, “that now is the accepted 
time, that now is the day of salvation ;” and 
if they desire to avoid the danger of provok- 
ing God, to withdraw his Spirit from them, 
let them, if such there be in this assembly, 
who have been hitherto putting away from 
them the serious considerations of divine 
truths, from this instant give their minds to 
the things that belong to their peace. Let 
them seek the Lord while he may be 
found—let them call upon him while he is 
near—let them forsake their wicked ways 
and their unrighteous paths—let them turn 
to the Lord, and he will still have mere 
i them, and to our God, and he will 
abundantly pardon them. May God bless 
his word. Amen. 


THE LOVE OF CHRIST; 
AN ACTION SERMON 


By the Rev. JAMES BUCHANAN, 
Miniater of North Leith Church. 


“Oyto him that loved. ue, and washed us from our sine in hie own blood, and hath 
made us kings and prieste unto God and his Father; to hen be glory and dominiom 
Sor ever and ever. Amen.” —Rev., i. 5, 6. ; 


Tire beok. in.which this passage is con- 
tained is ealled the: Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, not only: because, like the other 
‘books of Saripture, it was indited or inapired 
by him ae the great teacher of the: Charch ; 
but, especially, becaase init he is himself 
yeveated in a condition very different from. 
‘that described by the Evangelist, as the 
oondition of his jife on earth. During: his. 
sejoarning in: the flesh, he: d in a. 
ae. co pepresentation WwW i 1. 
Eva give: o€:bim:as the man of sor- 
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80, in the latter, 


gvief. But it react —— 

th ' ped thet now all power: is given, him i 
‘beevé:.and on earth His 
ee eee 


be exhibited in his: own character, and ig) 
the exercise of his exalted furetions in the 
invisible world, aa the first tten frean 
the dead, and the Prince of the, kings: of 
the earth. According to the evangelicah 
narrative, the book of Revelation, wea 
added, that, as:in the former his peophy 
read of the progress of. his werk :on: earth, 
they should see hie-e — 
tion in heaven; and that, while they 
over the tale. of. his earthly sorrows; 4 
tremble: at. the depth: of - his, hamilia“ 
they should. also rejoice: that he: 
reached the joy that was-set before: 


diaciple ‘hag queen : : a, 
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oe Of his earthly sorrows, 
when ofttimes he had net where to lay his 
head. Unto him also it was given to 
behold, in vision, the glory of his exalted 
state, and ‘to write this precious book, in 
which, mere than in any other, the condi- 
tion of the ‘apiritual fants Fi laid open,.and 
his divine Master is exhibited as seated on 
the throne of universal sovereignty, and 
surrounded with angels and multitudes of 
the redeemed. In the very threshold of 
this ‘divine revelation of his risen Lord, the 
beloved ‘disciple on whose bosom he had 
leaned, breaks -forth, in the name of the 
whole Christian Church, into:a lofty strain 
é6f adoration and praise; and, connecting 
the work of the Redeemer on earth with 
ts ‘consummation in that scene of glory 
laid open to him, he exclaims, “ Unto him 
that loved:us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God, and his Father; to 
fini be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

‘I observe first, that in this song the 
redeemed make grateful mention of the 
leve of Christ; that being the spring of all 
their present privileges, and all their future 
hopes, “to: him that loved us.” And this 
is‘well put first in order, not only, because 
it is the source of every spiritual bleseing, 
bat also, because it is in itself their chief 
happiness—they being the objects of his 
Jove ; and every ingenuous mind will more 
esteem the kindly heart, than the costly 

Hts of a benefactor. Thus did the psaim- 
st feel, when, selecting the most precious 
of: ‘God's oral ‘mercies, he says, “ Be- 
eause thy love is better than life, therefore 
my ips shall-praise thee ;” and so, because 
the love of the Redeemer jis ‘in itself no 
less valuable than any of those gifts that 
flow from ‘it, ‘it is‘ here ‘first mentioned in 
the song of the redeemed. Now remember 
that we ure depraved aad fallen creatures, 
as implied here ; and that Christ is a divine 
apis infizite dignity and greatness, as 

‘also ‘implied in bis here being represented 
aacthe object of worship. Let us endeav- 
ar to form some estimate of the nature 
pedibeess Ritlelbaieoat ‘dectared to oe 

tween parties'so: ‘separated ias the 
ve of God mornin Uhl reat ‘How, 


Stn the fret instenee ‘by the ardour with 
Os Pots a a ” tn words, where 
east -~we have reasen ‘to coiifide in bis lips? 


_of a friend’s affection for ‘as? 3s 


ny 


Then what. are ‘the terms in 
... Of his :peeple'? 

joved them-awith an:everlasting dove; 

fore with Jeving-kindness have I. drawn 
thee;”  “m Sean sich rent re} 
men.” “The ‘mountains may: ;: aa 
the hills be semeved, but Lind:veos shall 
not depart from thee.” “I have called you 
not-servants, but friends ; my little childgen, 
my sheep, my flock.” ; 

Again, does it exkance our-esteem of the 
kind and benignant heart ofa friend, when 
his kindness :is offered and continued, nat- 
withstanding -we have given ‘him cause. of 
offence, when he visits.and eares for ‘es: im 
spite of provocation; and is that friendshi 
sufficient to melt the -hardest ‘heart. whi 
requites every offence with forgiveness, 
and suffers us not-to sink under an :unworth 
injurious return? Then is Christ ok 
a friend. He loved us -while we were 
his enemies, and heaping insult on the 
government of his ‘Father. “ ¥e have not 
chosen me,” is his own pathetic language, 
“but I have chosen you.” 

Again, is the love of a friend the more 
valued because it comes to us in circum. 
stances of great destitution or distress ; 
when we have fallen back in the world, 
and are reduced to straits, and will want 
a steady friend, whom adversity cannet 
shake, to cheer our hearts when they are 
chilled by the heartless desertion of others 
who once rejoiced with us when we -7e- 
joiced, but will not -weep with us when 
we weep? ‘Now, # ‘was when we were 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, that the 
Redeemer loved us. He came to us when 
we were lost, and the most miserable were 
his peculiar care. ‘His office was to ‘bird 
up the broken hearted, and to: make the 
pare . ppreciate ‘the friendship 

Again, do -we- rate ‘the’ fri 
which we ‘have seasoa to -bélieve has no 
connexion with selfish motives ‘ar - 3 
ends? The friendship of the Redeomer 
was purely disinterested. -He had -no 
object to serve by it, except—that spay be 
of pure -benevolence-to deliver ‘us from 
‘misery, -atid -restore us: to ‘God end happi- 
ness.’ Itistrue, asit is waid, that ‘he undertook 
our salvation inorder that he might glorify . 
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the iness of the Godhead, for this we 
are. to do; but to. make known, to 
illustrate the divine excellence: in other 
words to make men familiar with the true 
character of their. Maker, in order that by 


knowing they might be brought to love. 


him, and by loving to enjoy him. As this 
is the very highest knowledge and noblest 
happiness of which our nature is capable, 
and as this end was contemplated by our 
Saviour, that consideration ought to 
enhance our estimate of the extent and 
comprehensiveness of his love. It is true 
it is also said that the Saviour was pro- 
mised a reward for his obedience and 
sufferings; and that he kept that reward 
steadily in view, during his course of shame ; 
and that it was for the joy set before him, 
that he endured the cross, despising the 
shame. Yes; but what was the reward that 
was promised? what was the joy that was 
act before him? Just such as none but 
disinterested love would have esteemed a 
reward at all. The only reward which he 
sought was the salvation of his people. 
The only joy that was set before him was, 
that he ghould see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied. And what an amazing 
view of the freeness of the Redeemer's 
love is here presented to us, when the Son 
of God counts it his joy, his honour, his 
reward, to seek and to save the lost! 
Again, do we estimate the strength of a 
friend’s affection for us by his fondness for our 
society, by his affording us free acceas at all 
times, and by the frequency and kindness of 
his invitations to meet us? Then with what 
alge pe ar the roa ciees invited, 
nay, urged and besought his people to 
repale to him as their friend, aos very 
present help to them, in every time of 
need!” “Come unto me all ye that 
labour, and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” “Ho! every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters; and ye 
that have no money, come, buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price.” 
“ Whosoever cometh unto me, shall in no 
wise ‘be cast out.” Nay, he does not wait for 
our coming; but with the familiarity of a 
friend he comes to us; and even when he 
finds our hearts closed against him, he 
waits. “Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock; if any man will hear my voice, and 
‘will open the door, I will come in and sup 
with him, a he with . ra 
. Again, do we estimate the atre of a 
jend’s affection by gee eri bai a 
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or by the personal sufferings he endures, 
for our sakes? Then what sacrifice is so 
great, what suffe so severe as those of 
the Son of God? “ Although he was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be made rich ; 
he humbled himself and made himself of no 
reputation, and took the form of a servant, 
and became obedient to the death, even 
the death of the cross. Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.” But here we were 
enemies——“ Christ died for the ache Ol 
Yes, my brethren, to estimate aright the 
sacrifices which he made, we must form 
some conception of the contrast between 
the glory of the Son of God in his pre- 
existing state in heaven, and the depth of 
his humiliation on earth; and to estimate 
the sufferings he endured, we must look to 
the groans of Gethsemane, and the cross 
of Calvary; and, remembering that it was 
a divine sufferer who was there in an agony, 
let us listen to his own confession: “My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death. 
I have. a baptism to be baptized with; but 
how am I straitened till it be accomplish- 
ed! O, my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt—thy will be 
done.” 

Again, do we estimate the kindness of 
an earthly friend by his long-suffering 
atience in bearing with our infirmities, 
indulging, or at most meekly reproving, our 
weakness, and in aves | tenderly with us, 
even when me most try his patience by our 
rovocations ? And what believer, when 
i looks back on the way by which the 
Saviour has been leading him, and reflecte 
on the numerous backslidings with which 
he is chargeable—his slowness of heart in 
believing, his inaptness to receive instruc- 
tion, his frequent indisposition to improve 
by it; and above all, on the preference which 
his heart gives to the world, when Christ 
requires at his hand the homage of supreme 
affection ; what believer can fail to acknow- 
ledge that he is a living monument of the 
Redeemer’s mercy, an unprofitable servant 
whom none but divine patience could have 
pee @ wayward disciple, who stands in- 
ebted to his master’s kindness that he has 
not long ago been cut down aa a camberer 
of the df co 5 eed 
Again, do we estimate it a singular mark . 
of fri p, 60 raxe that we seldom expect. 
it, that notwithstandiag when thus exert 
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tm oar behalf, another should 
ae and ours in hie heart at a throne of 
_ _ end remeesber us then when his 
warmest affections are in exercise at the 
hour of prayer? Then, is net Christ our 
iatereessor in heaven? Has he not long 
remembered us, and pled our cause in God's 
immediate presence? Does he not bear every 
one of his disciples in his heart at the throne 
on high, suffering neither the glories of his 
exalted state, nor the cares of his universal 
oe to obliterate from his thoughts 
is suffermy people here ; here, evenas when 
ke sojourned among us, and his deepest sor- 
rews were for a time forgotten, that he might 
pour out his heart in prayer to God for the 
disciples that were very goon to forsake him 
aad flee. 

Finally, do we rest with confidence on the 
friendship of one who identifies himself with 
us, and acts as-if our interests and his own 
were the same? Then is Christ the friend 
of his people. Whoso, saith he, receiveth 
you receiveth me: whoso shall give but a 

of cold water to one of these little ones, 
ia the name of a disciple, shall in no wise 
lose his reward ; “‘ When I was hungry ye 
gave me meat ; when I was thirsty ye gave 
me drink ; when I was naked ye clothed 
me; when I was in prisen ye visited me ; 
inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye did it unto me.” 
Combining these considerations in connex- 
ion with those speeial tokens of the Savi- 
our’s love to him, as each believer may find 
in his own personal experience, we might 
form some estimate, although it must ever 
be a faint one, of the reasons on which the 
song before us was founded; and we see 
how well the consideration of Christ’s love, 
even if that love had not been Pee 
of a single effect, ought to lead us to cry 
owt, on this day of jubilee, ““ Unto him that 
loved us be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever ?” . 

But thatlove was not without éffect, and the 
beloved disciple advertsto some of the bene- 
fitz: which have flowed from it to his people. 
fn the second place, He has washed us from 
phere’ in his own blood. oo Apostle 

makes mention of one of the prin- 
etpal ‘effects ‘that have @owed from the Re- 
deemes's love; and the word implies that the 
Saviour’s bloed was shed, and shed for the 


pemissiva of sine; and it was a noble proof 


of his love. But the words imply. a great 
deal more, ‘They intinnite that, besides 


applied, and hed sefficient efficacy to: wath 
pee noe ee sins. And pyar een 
ever rega saving application of tha 
blood to their potscieaser as no less proofiat 
the Redeemer’s kindness than the fact of his 
having shed it ; for they knew that if he had 
done nothing more than offered himself.a 
sacrifice for sin, and then left them to the 
deviees of their own hearts, they would 
have continued like heathens to despise 
or neglect his salvation, or to trample his 
blood under their feet.; but by the influence 
of his Spirit he made them a willing people 
in the day of his power—he taught them to 
fiee from the wrath to come; and by many 
such warnings, and intimations, and encon- 
ragements, he led them to repair to that 
fountain which he has opened for sin, and 
for uncleanness. His love in leading them 
to that fountain is not leas to be celebrated 
than his love in having opened it, especially 
when it is considered that, without such 4 
personal application of his blood to them 
individually, his death would have been of 
no avail. But being led to repair to that 
fountain they were not disappointed ; they 
found that no barrier obstructed their. 
proach to it—that free access was graciously 
vouchsafed to all, and they experienced that 
the blood of Jesus Christ cleansed them 
from all sin. They washed and were 
cleansed ; and just in proportion as their 
sins were great, their punishment. awful and 
certain, their fears strong and harassing, aad 
their sense of indwelling corruption oppres- 
sive and overwhelming, in the same pro- 
portion mast they value the Saviour’s blood ; 
for by that blood all their transgressions, 
from infancy to age, were wiped away. By 
that blood they were delivered from the 
burden of an accusing conscience, and ad- 
mitted into peace and friendship with God, 
By that blood they were delivered for ever 
from judgment to come. By the same 
blood the power of sin was broken, unhol 
passions subdued, and the poHuted spring of 
their hearts purified, insomuch that, from 
the hour ia which they first were washed ia 
that fountain, they date the commencenient 
both of their safety and of their sanctifica- 


tion. Whatever value they attach to the 
favour of God and the light of his counte-_ 
nance—to inward satisfaction.and peace of 
mind—to. the growing sanctification.of their .. 

change by ‘which they _ 


ad 


nature, or the g 
from deat 


uli this is 40 be. ascribed to the eit 
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t peace ee epee biood, the blood of the 
pea te wherewith they have been sanc- 


tified, and whereby their consciences have 


been purged from dead works to serve the 
living and true God. 


I observe, in the third place, that the de- 
of the Saviour was not accomplished, 
nor his love exhausted, by pardoning the 
sins of his people. It was his design to 
advance them as monuments of his grace to 
a state of great dignity, and to employ them 
in a very exalted station. Accordingly he 
made them kings and priests unto God. If 
we inquire into the special signification of 
these terms, I rif aber that they may be 
best interpreted by viewing them as corre- 
sponding with the language of the Apostle, 
in another place, where he speaks of believ- 
ers as a royal priesthood. e may doubt- 
less find a warrant in Scripture for repre- 
senting Christians as, in a spiritual sense, 
kings unto God, by virtue of their union to 
Christ, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, They are members of the body of 
which he is the Head, and may be said to 
enjoy through him a limited royalty, espe- 
cially as the time is coming when, having 
obtained the victory over their enemies, he 
shall give them to sit upon his throne, even 
as he also overcame and sat down with his 
Father on histhrone. It is also intimated 
to us that they hereafter shall judge angels, 
and that they shall reign with Christ upon 
the earth. Whatever special signification 
may be attached to the terms taken sepa- 
rately, it is at least strongly expressive of 
the dignity which belongs to them, and it is 
here conjoined with their priesthood, which 
denotes the holiness of their character and 
the:..nature of their service. They conti- 
nued invested with an office which ma 
well be called a royal priesthood, inasmuc 
as they are the ministering servants of the 
King of kings and Lord of lords. It was 
a promise of old to the Church, that at the 
coming of Christ, his people should be called 
the priests of the Lord and the ministers of 
their God; and accordingly the apostle 
Peter applies this honourable appellation to 
Christians in general, and at the same time 
intimates the nature of this service, which 
God expects at their hands. “ Ye also, as 
lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, 
an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sa- 
crifices, aceeptable to Ged by Jesus Christ ;” 
and, “ Ye are a chosen generation, a royal 


priesthood, an holy nation, a peculi 
ple; that ve should ee mak hs ooees 
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of him who hath called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light.” _It is true indeed 
that, as by the one sacrifice of Christ the 
work of redemption was accomplished, so 
there is no more sacrifice for sin; and in 
this respect therefore their priesthood can 
bear no resemblance to that of their Savi- 
our. No: this is significantly intimated 
by the very connexion of the words in the 
text ; for, as under the Jewish law, the priests 
were ordained to be washed before they 
entered on their service, in token of their 
own inherent uncleanness, and their need 
to be washed in the blood of atonement ; so 
here it is first said, of believers, they are 
washed from their sins in his blood, and, 
it is added, they ure kings and priests unto 
God. Nor does it form any part of their 
duty to offer up material sacrifices, such as 
were in use with the Jews ; for these were 
of temporary use, and as shadows were done 
away with, when the substances were re- 
vealed. But they are priests notwithstand- 
ing ; they are required to offer up, day by 
day, spiritual sacrifices to God, and these 
are distinctly specified in Scripture to be 
the graces of the christian spirit, expressed 
in thankful lips, and in the homage of an 
obedient life : thus penitence, ‘ The sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit ;” thus praise, 
“ Let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, even the fruits of our lips give 
ing thanks to his name ;” thus prayer, “ Let 
my prayer be set forth before thee, as in- 
cense, and the lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice thus alms, “‘ To do good 
and to communicate, forget not; for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased. Nay,” 
says the Apostle, “I beseech you, by the 
mercies of God, that you present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable, unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.” 
From these intimations we learn that the 
sincere disciples of Jesus stand in a very 
intimate and honourable relation to God ; 
they are raised through Christ to an office 
of high dignity and great responsibility ; 
he has engaged to invest them with 
honours, and they stand engaged to render 
him priestly service. Even on earth they 
are as kings ; and this shall be the character 
of all true communicants: and in their exe 
alted employment they shonld enjoy a con- 
scious dignity, und taste a kind of happiness 
to which other men are utter strangers, and 
of which they had themselves no eom 
tion, till b t out of darkness into __ 
marvellous light. But it remains for eter 
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nity to unfold the full measure of their dig- 
nity as God's creatures. Heaven is the 


scene of their reward, this is the scene of 


their labour and trial; and of their after con- 
dition in heaven we can form only a faint 
idea, from the few glimpses we obtain of it 
im Scripture. But one glorious vision there 
is, which, while destitute and despised, and 
downcast on earth, they would do well fre- 
atly to contemplate—that vision wherein 

e beloved disciple was asked, “ What are 


and whence came they?” and was in- 
formed, “These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night 
in his temple: and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat: for the Lamb, which is in the midst 
of the throne, shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters ; 
and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” Behold, brethren, the glorious 
consummation of the Redeemer’s love, the 
grand consummation of your faith and your 
patience. 

I observe, finally, that it is the natural 
fruit, and a strong evidence of faith, and at 
the same time a source of great spiritual 
comfort, to be much engaged in reflecting 
on the love of the Redeemer, and regarding 
with holy gratitude the benefits which you 
have received or yet expect at his hands ; 
for while we thus meditate on his love, and 
oa our own honour-and privileges, as his 
people, our hearts will burn within us, and 
our lips break forth in his praise. Thus the 
beloved disciple no sooner thinks of the 
love of Christ, in washing his people from 
their sins, and making them a royal priest- 
hood unto God, than, in the name of the 
whole Christian Church, he cries out, 
“Unto him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen.” And what believer 
ean fail to join in that doxology, or with- 
hold his tribute to his glory, or his wish 
for the universal dominion of the Savi- 
our, especially at this season, when, in 
the good providence of God, he has again 

itted us to engage in the commun- 
service—a service which as 
it were to our very senses the la 
and spirit of this song! Here, ifany where, 
we should have the spirit of the priesthood, 
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and speak his praise; and it is an elevating 
thought, that in his service we but aoe 
the same sentiments which in all ages have 
characterized his people, and which are even 
now felt by the vole company of the re- 
deemed, whether in earth or in heaven. It 
is an elevating thought that here at least we 
meet on common ground, and may hold « 
sweet fellowship, not only with our fellow- 
worshippers on earth, but also with those 


who have gone before us; for in heaven 
these which are arrayed in white robes? 


they are now singing a similar song, saying, 
" Thou art worhy-to take the book, audes 
open the seals, for thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us unto God by thy blood, and 
hast made us unto our God kings and 
riests ;” and perhaps were our power of 
earing extended, there might even now fall 
on our listening ears the notes of the de- 
parted. To many among us, indeed, who 
are downcast and sorrowful, it may seem as 
if this strain were more fitted for those who 
have already fought the good fight, and 
finished their course, and received their 
crown, than for us who are still in the body, 
burthened with the remains of a corrupt 
nature ; weak, yet beset with strong tempta- 
tion; prone to backsliding, walking often in 
darkness, and having no light, and, at the 
very best, walking by faith, and not by 
sight. But may not the most desponding 
believer take courage at least from their 
success ? May not their triumphant song 
inspire us with new hopes, since it tells us 
that men like ourselves have obtained the 
victory—that they who were poor on earth, 
are now rich in glory—that though. vile, 
they have been raised to honour—though 
guilty, arrayed in white robes—though out- 
casts, restored—though wanderers, brought 
in—the most worthless, made welcome ; and 
that after every difficulty and trial, they 
have at length been gathered up into hea- 
ven, and are now singing around the throne 
the same song they sung on earth? Even 
in the sadness of their hearts, it was their 
joy in the house of their pilgrimage ; while, 
as if their praises were mingled with tears, 
it cheered their drooping spirits, and en- 
couraged them to persevere. They =F 
that song, and so may you, if not with full 
assurance, yet with believing hope, with 
gratitude for what you have alr tasted 
of the Redeemer’s love, and with the hum- 
ble confidence that you sball enjoy it more 
perfectly hereafter. | ear ©. 
I am aware that some may leahheaty epee 
or be prevented from coming to the table of 
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te Lord, becausethey cammet with full as-. tle ‘love to kim; should we not at denst this: 
amram’ cof theis:beving been washed day express oer gratitude for his-love to us?. 
from their:sins inhis-blood. But have you. If we groan under-the burden-of indwelling | 
no hope in Christ, when you hear of the sin, why should we not; praise bim, in whem: 
redeemed einging this hymn in the sanctuary ‘ alone we have the:hope of being delivered: 
eiove? And oa this of jubilee, when, from it? Yes, believers, we have all some: 
with.one accord, we: have met to celebrate subject. of praise. Come then and offer 

»this redeeming: love, will not your hearts, your hearty tribute'to the Saviour. Those 
cold.as they:are, respond in some measure only are debarred {it is matter of regret to 
to its sentiments? What! Is there one us that any should be debarred at all) whe 
believer to whom the Redeemer has shown lsave no desire for an interest in him, and 
sq little kindness, that he has no matter for no disposition to obey him, who reject his 
praise ? Is that believer still in the land:of salvation, or, professing to receive it, bring 
the living and the place of hope who says scandal on his Cross by their dishonest, 
so? Isit not of his Redeemer’s mercy that impure, or intemperate lives. The weakest 
he has net been consumed? And if he believer, the most disconsolate, is encour 
cannot speak of a-peace and joy in believ-- aged to come to his table, and to offer there 
ing, may he not at least celebrate his long- the tribute of thanks. Nay, my brethren, 
suffering patience, in not cutting him down if you have nothing else to bring with you 
as a cumbercr of the ground? Ifwe are but a broken heart, a broken heart he will 
downcast, because we are sensible of so lit- not despise. 
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“And ye are Christ’s.”——1.Con. iii, 23 


ALTHOUGH man is an immortal being, 
and destined for another state of existence ;_ 
although his residence in this world is of 
very short continuance, and his time ver 
uncertain; although his life is prolonged, 
and his continuance on earth is destined 
merely for his preparation for an eternal 
world; yet it is a fact, that many, that 
multitudes, that the great bulk of mankind 
entirely forget or lose sight ofthis. They live 
here as if they were to live always, or as if’ 
their existence terminated with their drop- 
ping the vestments of mortality. Henee it 
is that they make provision for the flesh 
solely, and lay up treasures on earth; hence 
it ig that they estimate the world, and life, 
and time, any haus efforts, and passing. 
events just in proportion to the degree of 
temp enjoyment they are fitted to 
yield and produce. God's views of things 
— the very Na aa rcs ae eae 

ud preparation for retter part, for the 
: poul and for eternity, is shat ie alu at in 


all his dealings with the children of —__ 
He knows what we have need of on earth, 
and provides accordingly; but for man’s 
ultimate citizenship in been it is the 
object of unerring Wisdom mainly to pro- 
vide; and so fur from estimating things 
from the proportion of sensual indulgerce 
or temporal felicity they yield, he values 
every object and event in which man has 
an interest just in so far as they bear upon, 
and redound to, his spiritual and eternal 
well-being. And he that is really a child 
of God views things in precisely the same 
light; he counts all things but less for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus his Lord; he would be willing te 
sacrifice all, and to suffer the loss ‘ob all 
ees, a he eee oe Now, as 
It is the purpose of God that ae 

should subserve the best aca of hs : 
people, he actually makes gli things work . 
together for their good. When the Apostle 


says ta the Cexinthians, “all thingy. axe 
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yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are yours; 
and ye are Christ’s; and Christ is God's.” 
It is not an extravagant or an empty boast 
he makes; it is not a deceitful lure he holds 
out; it-is not a hyperbolical or figurative 
mode of expression he employs; it is not 
a false or unrealized representation of a 
Christian’s privilege he gives; for a child 
of God feels the truth of the Apostle’s 
assertion; he can set to his seal, in as far as 
his experience can go, that God is faithful 
to the full extent of his promise—that the 
privileges of a believer are unspeakable— 
that life and things present are actually his, 
as he is seraunded that death when it 
arrives, and things to come, whether they 
shall fall out in the narrow space of time’s 
duration, or in the illimitable duration of 
eternity, shall also be his. But the words 
of the text point out the foundation on 
which the Christian’s secure possession 
of these blessings rests; they point out the 
channel through which they flowin uponhim. 
The inheritance is great, and incalculably 
great beyond expression; but it is theirs, 
because they are Christ's. In order to 
understund the birth-right inheritance to 
which they are entitled, reflect that they 
were born children of wrath and heirs of 
hell; but now because they are Christ's, 
they are heirs of all covenant-blessings 
here, and joint-heirs with Christ of eternal 
felicity hereafter. 

In treating of this subject, there are two 
points that claim our attention. First, in 
what respect Christians are Christ’s; and in 
the second place, what is incumbent on them 
In consequence of the relation they hold to 
Christ. It is to the last of these that I 
propose to turn your attention at present; 
but I may just barely mention how the 
Christian may be said to be Christ’s. He 
is Christ’s by donation from the Father; 
he has been given by the Father to Christ, 
to be redeemed from wrath; he is his by 
redemption, by the purchased price of the 
blood of the eternal Son of God; he is his 
%y conquest, he having obtained dominion 
and a victory over his enemies, and subdued 
all things to himself; and he is his in conse- 

uence of the Christian’s voluntary surren- 
dee of himself unto the Lord. But it is to 
thesecond part of the subject, to which I wish 
now to turn your thoughts; what is incum- 
bent on Christians in consequence of the 
relation Christ holds to them, and the) 
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right he has established in them. And 
first it is their duty to cherish and exercise a 
ae of constant and unfeigned humility. 
re believers Christ’s? they will feel them- 
selves humbled at the recollection that they 
were once another’s. If there is one grace 
more than another that is becoming crea- 
tures, and that is becoming ransomed 
sinners, it is humility; and wherever grace 
reigns, and there exists a renewed spirit, 
there it will invariably be found. While it 
is the characteristic of a child of God to 
glory in his Master, and to triumph in the 
riches of his grace and his power ; itis no less 
characteristic of him to be lowly in his own 
estimation, and abased on account of his 
sin and corruption. The opposite of. this 
spirit is indeed too prevalent. There is 
one who glories in his wisdom, and another 
who glories in his might, and a third who 
glories in his riches, and a fourth, it may be, 
who glories in his righteousness; but all 
this proceeds from ignorance and forgetful- 
ness of our actual condition. As a creature, 
man has nothing by birth-right inheritance— 
nothing he can call his own, but sin. He 
draws not a single breath, he tastes not 
a single comfort, that is not the gift of 
heaven;’ and if one differs from another, 
who is it that is the cause of this difference ? 
is it not by the grace of God that the man of 
highest attainments, of greatest spirituality, 
is what he is? Although a Christian is 
Christ’s, he never loses sight or wishes to 
lose sight of the rock from whence he was 
hewn, or the hole and pit from whence 
he was dug. He never forgets that his 
mother was a Hittite, his father an Amorite, 
his eldest sister Samaria, and his youngest 
sister Sodom—that he is dead in trespasses 
and sins—that he is the slave of Satan, and 
the enemy of God. The recollection of 
what he once was keeps him lowly, and 
pve that high-mindedness which was 
is destruction, and which, were it to gain 
ground, would bring him down from that 
lofty station he now holds asa child of God ; 
for although he was carried up to the third 
heavens, although he was favoured with 
special marks of divine regard, and raised | 
as much above the imperfections and infir-_ 
mities of humanity, and as wakefully aware 
of the glorious privileges, and as firmly 
rsuaded of his ultimate salvation as per- 
ps ever a Christian was; yet he never 
does forget that he was a persecutor, & 
b emer, and the very chief of sinners. 
Although a penitent prodigal restored to his 
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Piather's embrace, gladdened by his'‘Father’s 
-igmites,placed underthe regular possession of 
“plesty and peace under his paternal ‘roof; 
spot he never forgets the days of his folty, 
Fis years of disobedience and rebellion, 
mud the time when he sold himself to do 
‘Gniquity. ~And the nearer a Christian gets 
‘9 God, the more he is established m 
‘vighteowsness—the more secure as to his 
‘etate axid intereet in Christ—the riper for 
‘heaven—and the more humble, the more 
‘abased he is on account of hisimiquity. And 
there never can be a worse sign of a person’s 
-atate, than when, in ‘his high-mindedness, he 
‘has forgotten that he was conceived in sin; 
lost sight of his corruption; and given 
over bewailing for his tranasgressions. I 
‘need not say that a fall is then near; I 
may say, and say with confidence, that a 
ad full has already taken place; for 
salthough a Christian has had the inward 
‘witness that he was given to Christ, 
though Christ were to tell him that his 
blood had purchased for him deliver- 
ance; such discoveries would extinguish 
‘this high-mindedness, and lead him to cast 
‘himself at the-feet of Christ, saying, I am 
mot worthy of the least of all thy mercies. 
Whatam I that thou shouldest deal thus with 
me? Yea, when he shall have attained 
his eternal redemption, and shall be placed 
‘beyond the possibility of sinning, and put in 
‘possession of his inheritance, this grace 
shall be in its fullest exercise; for the saint 
must be sanctified before he is humbled. 
‘Humility is a part of his very existence, of 
‘his ‘renewed nature, yea, of his glorified 
nature. And the recollection of his former 
“ways and state from which he was rescued, 
shall not be awakened for the purpose of 
‘damping his joy, or impairing his felicity ; 
‘yet, it shall perhaps present ‘itself to his 
‘mind, for the purpose of manifesting that 
ce by which he -was redeemed, and of 
‘heightening that ‘felicity to which he was 
‘exalted, and of firing his heart with those 
‘artthems of praise—those ‘hosannas to the 
‘Lamb ‘that was slain, -with which the 
‘arches of heaven shall resound through 
eternity. 

‘In ‘the «second ‘place, are believers 
Christ’s? “Have they ‘been giver to Christ 
by the’Father? Have they been purchas- 
ed‘ by ‘the price sf the Saviour’s ‘blood? 
‘Have ‘their enemies ‘been ‘subdued by ‘his 
trresidtible arm, and they themselves made 
willing, by ‘his -all-sabd 
‘werder ‘themselves to ‘him’? ‘Then 


uing -grace, to sur- 
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The deeper a -Christian’s ‘humility, the 
more he'sees his ‘anworthiness, the greater 
will be his acknowledgments of it. The 
more a Christian contemplates, and the 
more vlear and realizing views he obtains of 
the depth and extent of his thraldom, and 
degradation, and: misery, his heart is the 
more abased, and his song of praise for de- 
Frverance the more exstatic. ; 
If the Israelites, rescued from Pharaoh’s 
yoke, and standing on dry ground, having 
‘emerged from the billows of thre red sea, and 
beholding their enemies like lead sinking in 
the mighty waters, sang a song of triumph to 
the praise of their mighty deliverer; how 
must the Christian’s heart swell when he 
reflects, that his ‘soul has been ‘delivered 
from death, and his eyes from tears, and his 
feet from falling! “Men who have no deep 
views of sin—men whose hearts the arrows 
of conviction have never piereed—men who 
have never heardthe deep calling unto them, 
nor felt God’s billows going over them— 
men who have never seen that they were 
lost, and perishing, and miserable sinners, 
and never anticipated the coming wrath, 
cannot open their lips in grateful acknow- 
ledgments to heaven; for the soul that is 
not humbled cannot be grateful. A cup 
of cold water‘would ‘draw forth more melt- 
ing accents from a heart penetrated with a 
sense of unworthiness, than all the glories 
of earth, all the felicities of heaven would 
awaken in the heart of one-such as I have 
just mentioned. But believers, they that 
are Chirist’s, have this experience. “They 
have had scriptural views of the deplorable 
state to which the fall reduced them; they 
have had experimental conviction too of the 
bitterness, and demerit, and present degrada- 
tion, und awful anticipations, and future fate 
of transgressors ; ‘they have had:some ideas 
of the retribution of the coming wrath. ‘And 
‘when they do consider and feel, that ‘from 
darkness and bondage, and misery, and 
death they have been rescued, and ‘that to 
light, and liberty, and felicity, and life, they 
have been restored—when they reflect that 
from the anger of God ‘and the wrath to 
come, they have been delivered ; ‘that their 
fetters have been knocked ‘off, and the do- 
minion of Satan -withtrawn, at the very 


‘moment when rt ‘were joing issue 


‘with the powers ‘of darkness, ‘at ‘that 
moment ‘when they held the arms ‘of rebe 
fon ‘in their ‘hands, ‘with ‘‘rancour anil 
hostility raging in‘their ‘hearts; nay; when 
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they consider that in sovereign mercy they 
have beeastaken when others havebeenleft— 
that they have been plucked as brands from 
everlasting burnings when others have been 
allowed to persiat in their mad. career, and 
perish in.their sins—they are overwhelmed. 


at the thought, they cannot find language. 
to express their gratitude to the divine | 


mercy; but, in the words of the Psalmist, 
they exclaim, “‘ What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits ?” 
not all, 
way in: which Christians become Christ’s, 
awakens in their bosoms, more than any 
other consideration, the sensibilities of the 
soul, Had the Eternal stood on the circle 
of the earth, and with resistless voice said, 
I willbe thou saved! had he sent his angel 
as he did to Peter, to knock off his fetters 
and open his prison-doors ; had he sent bis 
destroying angel, as he did to the camp of 
the Assyrians, ta free us from the great 
enemy :of our peace, and deliver us. from 
the vassalage in which we were held—with 
what expressions of gratitude must we have 
hailed the deliverance! But, O how much 
deeper the sense of gratitude! how much 
more enthusiastic the song of praise! when 
the Christian sees his help laid on Christ, 
his.deliverance effected by the Redeemer 
wading through an ocean of distress; when 
he beholds his redemption wrought out by 
the:Son of the everlasting God, the omni- 
potent Creator veiling himself in human 
form; when he sees his. salvation. effected 
by the King of glory stooping to the con- 
dition of a man of sorrows; when he finds 
that.his.peace has been purchased by the cries 
and groans of Gethsemane, and by the gar- 
ments of the Prince of Peace rolled in blood 
on Calvary! Ifthe angels, who are not in- 
terested in this precious deliverance, view 
with astonishment that sight; what must be the 
wonder and admiration of those who are the 
subjects of such surpassing love, and the 
fruit of such marvellous grace! When he 
that is Christ’s, then, realizes and brings 
near to view all these considerations, he 
cannot but use the language of the Apostle, 
and cry out, “ O the depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are his judgments and his 
ways past finding out! O the height and 
the depth, and the length and the breadth 
of the love of God in Christ Jesus! it 
asseth all understanding.” And while he 
a on earth to lisp the song of the 
cemed above, he bewails that.he cannat, 


But this is | 
The mode of deliverance, the | 
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with more enraptured heart, celebrate the 


praises -of redeeming love. | 
But in.addition to this, while humility pos= 
sesses the hearts of those that are Christ’s; 


| while gratitude to the Redeemer, for what he 


has done for their souls, fires their bosoms, they 
also exercise a constant dependence and _ 
firm unshaken: reliance upon Christ. Christ 
is all and in all to every Christian—they 
are every thing to him—they derive every 
thing from him-—he is the purchascr of 
their every blessing, and he is the great 
medium of conveyance of all present, andi 
future, and eternal benefits. All things are 
theirs ja virtue of their relation to hia. 
Christ is made of God to them wisdom, and’ 
righteousness, and sanctification, and eternal 
redemption. Now, although it is not im 
virtue of any principle in us that privileges: 
are conferred upon us, and continued with 
us; yet God has established it as an essen- 
tial requisite in the Christian cconomy, 
that: dependence on him. should possess 
every heart which is made purtaker of the: 
blessings of the gespel. It 1s the tie in oer: 
breasts that binds us. to our great. living: 
Head; and if a portion of that bond: is: 
broken, the union at least is: weakened, and: 
the advantage flowing from it is interrupted. 
Separate the branch from the trunk; and its. 
vegetative power is gone; separate the: 
limb from the body ; and its.animal life ts aa: 
an end; destroy the Christian’s faith and: 
reliance-in the Redeemer, and his spirituat- 
vigour is checked. 

I might illustrate this from Scripture 
history. Man’s original: fall is to.be traeed. 
to his losing his dependence on God. So. 
long. as the children. of Israel relied on the: 
Lord: their God, they were victorious over: 
every enemy however powerful; and on 
the other hand, whenever they distrusted 
Jehovah their king, and trusted in an arm 
of flesh, and joined issue with the most 
powerful of the nations around, they were 
made to experience defeat and disaster. 
When the disciples trembled in the ship and 
cried, Master, we perish! he said to them, 
Where is your faith? And when Petcr was 
ready to sink as, at the command of Christ, 
he walked on the water, Jesus said, “ O . 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt?” and when he did shamefully yield 
to the force of temptation, and when he 
did deny and forsake his Master, it was, 
when that dependence, that implicit reli- 
ance on the Saviour was gone. Such a 
principle ceased to:actuate him; and, trusting 
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to himself and his own feelings, he fell from 
his lofty eminence. Accordingly, it is the 
object of the enemy of souls to check this 
principle in the Christian and unless he 
understands this, he will fall an easy prey 
to Satan’s devices. “I have Ee ed,” 
says Christ, “ for thee, that thy faith fail 
not.” And this principle runs through all 
che various gradations of love to God, and 
terminates in that tie in which man is 
bound to man. Dependence on Christ is 
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of death. To Him, therefore, they ascribe 

the merit of their deliverance ; on Him, and 

=n im alone, they rely for acceptance with 
od. 

But the dependence of the Christian is 
not merely, so to speak, a retrospective view 
and exercise: the Christian relies not mere- 
ly on the blood of Christ as the atone- 
ment for his sins and the price of his propi- 
tiation, but trusts to Christ for all that He 
stands in need of, as he prosecutes his 


the very spirit that unites them, and gives | journey through this wilderness, till he is 


them an interest in one another. 
the soldier confides in the energy and intre- 
pidity of his general who leads him on to 
the conflict; when the subject trusts to the 
integrity and faithfulness of his judge and 
sovereign; when the patient relies on the 
skill, wisdom, and affection of the physi- 
cian; when children cling to their parents, 
and the wife leans on her husband’s arm; 
‘they are not merely cherishing a spirit 
which is becoming, and which constitutes 
duty, but a spirit which calls forth affection 
and the efforts of the other party, and the 
various acts that spring from these relations 
that have now becn suggested. How 
much more fitting in the Christian, to lean 
to, and rely on, Christ! He holds all these 
and much more endearing relations to his 
people. Heis their Creator, their Redeemer, 
their Comforter, their Sanctifier, their Fa- 
ther, their Friend, their All in all. Now, 
they that are Christ’s, not merely acknow- 
ledge, but cherish and feel this, and live 
in the habitual exercise of trust and de- 

ndence on Christ as their great living 

ead. It was his blood that bought them ; 
it was his arm that saved them; and it was 
his grace that rescued them from the jaws 


When established in glory. 


It is out of His ful- 
ness he expects to receive, and grace for 
grace. It is from Christ he gets provision 
for all his wants. I speak not merely of 
his temporal wants, but of what he stands in 
need of, in order to destroy the old man, 
to crucify the flesh, to root out the remains 
of corruption, to destroy the body of sin, 
and fit him for glory. Through hai, and 
for his sake, he not only hopes to inherit the 
heavenly Canaan, but to him he looks for 
strength to vanquish the enemies of his 
peace, until he reaches the heavenly inheri- 
tance. He is persuaded that, unless he is 
strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might, his resistance must be that of the 
infant. Leaning on the arm of Jesus, then 
does he lean on wisdom—then does he 
confide in mercy. He realizes, he feels 
that if ever he surmounts his difficulties, and 
resists his temptations, and overcomes his 
enemies ; if ever his heart is to be moulded 
in conformity to the divine image, and 
his will and inclinations subjected, to the 
will of God; and if ever he is to be made 
meet for heaven’s inheritance, it is by the 


energy of the Son of God that this is to be 
effected. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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Nog are we to suppose that this re- 
liance on Christ, as has sometimes been 
insinuated, is to produce a callous indiffer- 
ence, a listless inactivity in such as are the 
subjects of it. Whatever of this may take 
place in some cases in ordinary life, it is the 
‘reverse in spiritual concerns; for while the 
word of God gives no countenance or war- 
rant for such a supposition, this very reli- 
ance awakens fervency of spirit, and rouses | 

_ energy of the soul. It will be found - 
that he who trusts to himself is the least 
cnergetic—that he who places most reliance 
on his own efforts, disproves, by his very 
life and spirit, the doctrine he wishes to 
establish. He who relies implicitly on 
Christ for grace to help in time of need, is, 
of all others, most active for the work of his 
own salvation. He who proves, that ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchmen 
watch in vain, is of all men the most vigi- 
lant; and he who relies most firmly on the 
Captain of his Salvation, is the very man 
who strives most for the mastery. He is 
strong; but how but by the strength that is 
given to him? He who pleads with most 
earnestness the righteousness and merits of 
his Redeemer, is the person that is most 
ameeusingly ulive for his soul’s well-being, 
and the glory of God. In short, Imay say 
-with confidence, that the man who exercises 


a firm and habitual reliance-on Christ Jesus, | 
is ever alive, ever active; while he who has! jected ourselves to eternal mis 
reliance beyond himself, actually does | 
i There is such imbecility in man, | 


while-he has so much at stake, and so mach 
Vox. LII.—No. 96. 


to contend against, nay, such inability for 
the contest, that, but for this dependence on 
divine grace and strength, the Christian 
would sink in despair. But this renders 
him superior to every fear, this levels every 
mountain of difficulty, and carries him on 
his way rejoicing. How much is it the dutv 
of such as are Christians to cherish this feel- 
ing! But it is no easy attainment to get 
the heart fixed in her fiducial dependence 
onthe Redeemer. Ail men have not faith, 
and it is of all lessons the most difficult to 
learn ; and not till a man is driven of neces- 
sity from every vain refuge, will the soul 
take its resting-place in Jesus, and place its 
confidence on the rock of ages. ©! then, 
let it be your constant care that rou may 
attain this happy spirit, and secure the 
anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast. 
But I observe, in the last place, that they 
that are Christ’s, must devote their lives 
unreservedly to his service. Christ’s au- 
thority over us, and his property in us, is 
undisputed. Independent of his claim as 
Creator, he has established even a higher 
prerogative as our Redeemer. We have 
already seen that we were sold, and en- 
slaved, and lost, by becoming the willing 
slaves of Satan, by casting off the authority 
of our righteous Sovereign, assuming 
the yoke of sin—in this way, we rendered 
ourselves obnoxious to heaven, and sub- 
. But 
Christ bought us, and not with suc 
tible things as silver and gold, but with his 
own precious blood. ie unclosed the prison 
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doors, and luid open the gates of immor- 
tality for our reception. Now, if ever there 
was a title established, and an obligation 
formed, it is by Christ over his people. The 
Apostle might well say, “ Ye are not your 
own.” And did Christ set open the prison 
doors, that we might live as we listed ¢ Did 
he purchase our liberty, that we might again 
sell ourselves to work iniquity? No. He 
jrave us then power to become sons of God ; 
he redeemed us to himself; he knocked off 
the fetters of Satan, that he might impose 
his own yoke; he delivered us from the 
thraldom of sin, that he migbt make us his 
own subjects ; he gave himself for us, “ that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify to himself a peculiar people zealous 
of good works.” — It is: surely the dictate of 
reason, as well as the voice of revelation, 
“Ye are not your own, for ye are bonghit 
with a price; therefore glorify God in your 
body and in your spirits, which are God's.” 
Surely when we reflect on the connexion 
Christ has established with his people, or 
the numberless obligations under which he 
las laid them, and on all he has done for 
them, the natural, I had almost suid the 
necessary, cry would be,“ Lord what wouldst 
thon have me to do?” Now, all he requires 
of us is to trust in him, and to obey the 
Crospel; and in doing so, Christ is surely 
no hard task-master; there is here no severe 
hposition ; there is no hard saying in his 
requirements ; bis commandmentsare surely 
not grievous 5 his yoke is easy, bis burden 
is light. ‘The way is, indeed, narrow in 
which he directs his followers to walk, and 
there are few that find that way; but he 
Jeads and conducts thew, and it Jeads ulti- 
nately to life. And he asks nothing more of 
mankind, than to seck their own happiness, 
to avoid their own misery and everlasting 
destruction ; for it might easily be proved, 
that while there is no one who is not bound 
to serve his master, there is at the same time 
no virtue, noduty, independent of its ultimate 
issue, that is not its own present reward— 
ny Vice that is not its own torment. The 
nran that offends against Christ, wrongeth 
hits own soul, and they that hate him love 
death, It is preposterous to call himself a 
Christian, unless his life is a sacrifice of 
obedience to him—uniless he yields com- 
pliance to the whole will of God. “He 
‘hat saith he abideth in him, ought himself 
also so to walk, even as he walked. He 
that saith, | know him, and keepeth not isis | 
commandments, is a liar, and the truth is_ 
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not in him.” Ano unchristian temper and 
disposition, an ungodly life and conversa- 
tion, betray the profession he makes, and 
indicate evidently that Christ is not formed 
in his heart; and although a man would 
declare from morning to night that he loves 
and believes in Christ, and yet does not do 
those things that are enjoined, does not live 
soberly, righteously, and godly—dees not 
exhibit a conversation becoming the Gos- 
pel. What does he do but give a practical 
demonstration of the hollowness of his pro- 
fession, and of the falscness of his assevera- 
tions ? An opposite doctrine would stand 
opposed to the whole will of God—would be 
making Christ the minister of sin, and ap 
agent of hell—would reduce to a perfect 
nullity the holy law of God, and render 
that Being, in whose eyes the heavens are 
not clean, and who charges his angels with 
folly, alike indifferent to duty and sin. But 
they that are Christ’s cannot sin ; they can- 
not but yield son! and body and spirit to 
him; not merely from a sense of obligation 
to, and constraining love of, Christ, but from 
their being renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, and from the union they hold with 
Christ. Says the Apostle, “ Whosoever is 
born of God, doth not commit sin; for hie 
seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God; in this the 
children of God are manifest and the chil- 
dren of the devil.” “ We know that who- 
soever is born of God sinncth not ;” not that 
the purity of every soul is complete—not 
that the obedience of the best is perfect— 
not that there is no departure from living to 
God ; for in this life the struggle between 
the old and the new man must still be car- 
ried on; so long as the Christian is in the 
body, corruption still adheres to him; but 
that in his renewed nature sin is hateful to 
him, and obedience is as delightful as is the 
reverse to the unsanctified heart; that he 
will not sin wilfully, the law of God being 
written on bis heart, and he will delight in 
the law of the Lord after the inner man; 
aud it will be like his meat and his drink, to 
do the will of his Father in heaven. Every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit. A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit. le x 
asked, to what extent is this conformity ¢ 
It is just to the extent of the divine require- 
ments and of the examples of Chvist. O! 
then, let us remember whose we are, and 
whoin we have bound ourselves to serve. 
We are not our own; we have nothing 
which we can call our own: our life, our 
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time, our property, our talents, are all 
Christ’s. Let us be careful not to alienate 
the Lord’s property—not to transfer what is 
Christ’s unalienable right into the hands of 
another—not to devote what is designed for 
(sod’s glory to a purpose for which it was 
never designed being put by Christ. And 
having bound ourselves to the Lord by an 
everlasting covenant, to tallow him whither- 
soever he shall lead us, and to serve hin all 
the days of our life, let us see that we re- 
deem our pledge, and make good our en- 
gagement: But let no man deceive himself 
in this matter: ‘“ There is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man, but the ends 
thereof are the ways of death.” The ways 
of a man may be clean in his own eyes, but 
the Lord weigheth the spirit. Remember 
that it is not the form of godliness, but the 
power of godliness, you are required to pos- 
sess—not leaves, but fruit. The Lord re- 
quires of every one that is his, a real sur- 
render of every thing to Christ. It is this, 
aud this only, that constitutes obedicnee. 
“ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance, agaiust such there ts 
no law; and they that are Christ’s, have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and 
lusts.” Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
“giving all diligence, add to vour faith, 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to 
knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience; and to patience, godliness ; 
and to godiiness, brotherly-kindness ; and 
to brotherly-kindness, charity. For if these 
things be in you, and abound, they make 
you that ve shall neither be barren nor un- 
fruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” “ Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye steadfast, immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ve know that your Jabour is not in vain in 
the Lord.” Faint not in your well-doing, 
faint not, neither be discouraged ; for in due 
season ye shall reap, if ye faint nut. Show | 
that you are Christ's, and let the same mind | 
be in you that was in him, and see that ye | 
walk even as he walked. | 

Thus have I endeavoured to point out 
what is incumbent on us, in consequence of 
our relation to Christ. I ask you, then, 
severally, my friends, are you individually 
Christ's ? This is a question which every 
man should be putting and daily putting to 
himself, and he should be concerned to de- 
termine on what grounds he is so. It is a 
question in which the everlasting well-being 
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of the soul is involved. Are we Christ’s ? 
If we are Christ’s, then all things are ours. 
If we are not Christ’s, what is it that we. 
possess that is worth coveting or seeking 
after? Here there must be no generalizing. 
Every man must answer for himself individ- 
ually in the sight of God. Many may say, 
Yes, I am Christ’s, but on very slender 
grounds, having no connexion with, no in- 
terest in him. You have been baptized, 
perhaps you have named the name of Christ. 
And is this all? Are you Christ’s on no 
higher grounds than these? This is a point 
on which you may certainly come to a con- 
clusion, whether you are Christ’s, whether 
vou have been brought from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan and 
slavery unta God; whether you have ex- 
pericaced the inward abiding of the Holy 
Ghost, whethera surrendering of your soule, 
bodies, and spirits, has been made to Christ, 
whether you have comunitted all to hin. 
You may judge also, from the effects pro- 
duced, whether you are Chriat’s, from your 
humility, from your gratitude, and from your 
dependence and reliance on Christ, and the 
devotedness of your heart te God. Of 
these, some judgment may be formed by 
every one that will examine himself in the 
sight of God. Do this, saying, “ Search 
me, O God, and know iny heart ; try me, 
and know my thoughts, and see if there be 
any wicked way in mec, and whether [ am 
of those given to Christ to be redeemed 
from wrath.” If you are Christ’s, you will 
be seeking surely the honour of your Sa- 
viour, Christ may say to you, If l am your 
Father, where is my honour; and if 1 am 
your Master, where 1s my fear? Kraow 
then, that it is your duty to speak well of 
Christ, and to study to advance his cause in 
the world. And if you are Christians, you 
will be anxious to circuuscribe the limits of 
Satan’s empire day by day; if you are 
Christians, you will be anxious to establish 
Chnist’s kingdom in the world. He could 
accomplish his own ends withoutsubordinate 
agency, and without any instrumentality of 
ours; but he honours us, by intrusting us 
and committing, as it were, his cause into our 
hands, and giving us in charge what he gave 
in charge to Peter, “‘ Feed my sheep; feed 
my lambs.” O let us never forget that our 
lives are not conferred upon us, not con- 
tinued witb us, in order that we might live 
to ourselves, but unto the glory of our divine 
Master. 
Surely a way in which we can honom: (he 
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Redeemer, is to promote the cause of Christ 
in the education of a young and rising gene- 
ration. You know it.is my object to press 
upon you the interests of the Society, on 
whose account we have ussembled this eve- 
ning. I press the claims of the Society for 
your support ; and when you learn fromthe 
communications read from the pulpit and 
from the press, what numbers are in the cir- 
cumstances of those who are receiving in- 
struction in this way, I trust they will excite 
your sympathy, ‘ad call forth your support. 
I know no way in which charity can be so 
advantageously bestowed, as in promoting 
und extending the education of the young. 
If the seed be not sown in early life, we are 
to expect afterwards nothing but thorns and 
thistles. If the earliest years of youth are 
not luid hold of for the improvement of the 
inind, itis neglected, and neglected for ever ; 
for so soon as their time is devoted to labour, 
the young are withdrawn from the parental 
roof, to exert themselves in their own sup- 
port, and it is this consideration that has 
given rise to our infant schools in different 
quarters of the city. From the earliest mo- 
ments of life, the infant mind may be said 
thus to be trained to the knowledge of God 
und things divine. I may tell you that from 
three to four hundred are educated by this 
Society ia Sabbath schools, iu the most dis- 
solute and crowded corners of our city and 
suburbs. ‘Those individuals who are now 
Sabbath school teachers, were themselves 
once Sabbath school scholars. ‘The grace 
of God has been brought near to their souls ; 
and having felt the value of divine instruc. 
tion, they have gone forth, that they may 
impart freely to others what they them- 
selves received. Besides those Sabbath 
school children, there are one hundred re- 
ceiving instruction during the week. It 
will be understood that these teachers must 
be paid ; and although those Sabbath school 
teachers give their instructions gratis, this 
cannot be always the case. I call then on 
all who take un interest in this subject, 


to aid those who have spent much means, 
and made great exertions for the youth who 
‘are perishing around them. A little would 
| go a great way in extending drops of com- 
; fort to a benighted mind. Nay, even the 
poorest may be the means of rescuing some 
poor destitute little one from the slavery of 
sin, and bringing him to the situation of a 
free-born child of God. Many instances 
have been recorded of the benefit that has 
been received by the young, from attendance 
on these Sabbath school exercises ; and the 
very circumstance I have stated, that several 
of the Sabbath school teachers were in 
circumstances such as these youths they are. 
now training up in the nurture and admoui- 
tion of the Lord, is a great encouragement 
for them to persevere; and we ought,as we 
are Christians, to aid them in their labour of 
Jove. Shall you not then strengthen their 
hands? Christ cannot be profited by any 
of our services personally ; but the poor, the 
ignorant, the benighted, those who are far 
from righteousess, the prodigal straying and 
wandering from his father’s house, and those 
plunging themselves in everlasting destruc- 
tion, we have always with us. And shall 
we not strive and try to be the means of res- 
cuing these brands from everlasting burn- 
ing? We should feel it our privilege, then, 
und our duty, to do what we can; and O 
jet us remember that our day of working is 
soon coming to un end ! We know, many 
of us at least, that the most benevolent 
have been recently, and at an hour they 
little thonght of, unexpectedly cut off; 
and O! who can tell who may be the 
next victim of death—who shall be the next 
individual that the great king of terrors has 
selected as his own! O then, while it is 
the day of our merciful visitation, while we 
can do good to others, Jet us avail ourselves 
of our day and of our privilege, and let us 
do what we can, for the night is fast ap- 
proaching, when no. man can work, The 
Lord incline you to give to this institution 
liberally, Amen, 
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GOD IS LOVE; 
A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. JOHN‘'S CHAPEL, GLASGOW, ON THE FORENOON 
OF SABBATH 29rn DECEMBER, 1833, 
By the Rev. THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 





“God is love."—1 Joun iv. 16. 


Dip we only believe the statement made 
in this text, did we but view God zs love, 
this simple translation into another belief 
than we are prone to have naturally, would 
be the translation into another character; 
with the establishment of this new faith, 
there would instantly emerge a new heart 
and a new nature. Let us attend in the 
first place, to the original conception of 
humanity, placed and constituted as it now 
is in reference to this great and invisible 
Being ; and you must all be sensible that it 
is not of God as a God of Jove, but of God— 
I will not say as a God of malignity—but of 
a God that has displeasure in his heart 
towards you. I believe this is the first 
and universal sense of nature as it now is; 
not such a view of God as can make you 
respond to him with confidence and grate- 
tul affection; but such as makes you regard 
him with distrust, jealousy and terror. In 


the second place, let us adduce the likeliest 


arguments, by which to overcome this con- 
ception, and to find lodgmeut in the human 
breast for another and opposite affection, in | 
the achievement of etch a very great | 
change would take place in the human | 
heart. In the third place, let us stop and 
contemplate the effect of such a change in 
the state of man’s understanding as toa God 
ia the whole system of his life. 1 veril 
believe, if such a change be accomplished, 
it is quite sufficient to make you new 
creatures; that if you can only succced in 
dislodging from your minds the apprehen- 
sion that God looks on you with displeasure, 
and in place of it put into yuur minds the 
confidence that God is love, such a change 
of your apprehensions in respect of God, 
would produce a change in your whole 
system of feelings and conduct. 

Now then, in regard to the first general 
head, in which we propose to consider the 
upprehension of nature in regard to God, 
as of a Being that looks on you with a 
stern displeasure, and whom you cannot 
therefore regard without distrust ; there are 
two reasons why we conceive God to be 
so actuated towards us, as not to inspire us 
with terror, or at least with distrust ; in- 


that love the text ascribes to him, and 
which, as soon as believed by us, would set 
us at ease, and inspire us with confidence. 
The first reason why we view God with 
this terror and distrust, may be shortly 
stated thus. It is a kind of general law in ~ 
human nature, that whenever we are placed 
within reach of any being of imagined 
power, but withal, of unknown purpose, 
that being becomes the object of our terror 
and disinay. It is not necessary that we 
should be positively assured of his deter- 
mination in respect of us: itis enough to 
produce alarm, if we know that he has 
strength sufficient for the exccution of his 
displeasure. Uncertainty alone will beget 
terror; and the fancies i ignorance, in 
regard to such a being, are ever found to be 
accompanied with alarm. It is thus that a 
certain recoil of dread and aversion would 
be felt in the presence of a strange animal, 
whatever the gentleness of its nature may 
be, if simply its nature were unknown. 
Hence, too, the fear of a child for strangers, 
who must first make demonstration of their 
love, by their gifts and caresses, ere they 
can woo it into confidence. Hence also 
the consternation of savages, on the first. 
approach of a mighty vessel to their shores ; 
more especially, if in smoke and thunder, 
and feats of marvellous exhibition, it las 
given the evidence of its power. It muy 
be a voyage of deliverance, but this they 
as yet know not; they only behold the 
power—and power beheld suddenly is 
tremendous. Many are the fruitless de- 
monstrations and signals of good will ere 
they can dislodge themselves of their dis- 
trust, or recal themselves into free or 
fearless intercourse from the woods or 
lurking-places, to which they have fled four 
safety. Such then is the universal bias of 
nature, when the power is known, and the 
purpose isunknown; men give way to visions 
of terror, to the dark misgivings of a 
troubled imagination. The quick and in- 
stant suggestion upon all these occasions, 
is that of fear; and the difficulty—and au 
exceeding difficulty it ig—to work against 
this tendency of the heart, so as to reassure 


stead of conceiving him to be actuated by ;it into confidence. Now this May prepare 
2 
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you for understanding what I would call 
the firat reason why we view God with 
such terror and distrust. Apply the terror 
so remarkable in the case of savages when 
an unknown vessel of tremendous power is 
seen, and they do not know the purpose of 
its approach, to that terror and distrust 
wherewith God is viewed. If such be the 
effect on the human feelings of a power 
that is known, associated with a purpose 
that is unknown, we are not to wonder 
that the great and invisible God is invested 
to our eyes with imagery of terror. It is 
because he is great, and at the same time 
‘invisible, that we so invest him. It is 
precisely because the Being who has all 
the energies of nuture at command, is at 
the same time shrouded in mystery impene- 
trable, that we view him as tremendous. 
All regarding him is inscrutable; the depths 
of his past eternity, the mighty and un- 
known: extent of his creation, the secret 
policy or end of his government—a govern- 
ment that embraces an infinity of worlds, 
and reaches forward to an infinity of ages ; 
all these leave a being so circumscribed in 
his faculties as man, 80 limited in his dura- 
tion, and therefore so limited in his expe- 
rience, in profoundest ignorance of God; 
and then the inaccessible retirement in 
whieh this God hides himself from the 
observation of his creatures here below, 
the clouds and darkness which are about 
the pavilion of his throne, the utter inability 
of the powers of man to reach beyond the 
confines of that pavilion, render vain all 
ultempts to fathom the essence of God, or to 
ubtain any distinct personality of his person 
or being, which have been shrouded in 
the deep silence of many centuries, inso- 
much that nature, whatever it may tell of his: 
existence, places between our senses and 
this mighty Cause, a veil of interception. : 
There is an untrodden interval, between ' 
the spirituality of the Godhead on the one 
hand, and all that the eye of man can see 
or the ear of man can hear; and there is a 
barrier which all his powers of curious and 
eearching conception cannot cross, and 
ecross which, God at least for many azes, 
has sent forth no direct or visible manifes- 
tation of his own person or character; and 
so whatever the character or the manifested 
kindness may have been in those primeval 
days, when God walked with man in the 
bowers of his earthly paradise, and among 
the smiling abodes of his innocence ; certain 
it is that mow an exile from the divine 
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presence, all this confidence has fled. Now 
that the Divinity has withdrawa frow 
mortal view, man trembles at the thought 
of him, and the dread imagination, whether 
of a present wrath or coming vengeance, 
is the only homage which nature offers to 
an unknown God. And is it not natural 
in these circumstances thit we should stir 
ourselves up to get hold of hing—that we 
should meek after God if happily we may 
find him. But there is nothing in the 
varying aspect of creation, or in the varying 
fortunes of human life, which can at all 
alleviate our perplexity in regard to the 
final designs or character of God; for on 
the one hand the smiles and sunshine, and 
the softer beauties of the landscape, which 
seem to picture forth the mild attributes of 
Deity, are alternated by the other and 
opposite features—the sweeping flood, and 
the angry tempest, and that dread thunder 
of the skies, wherewith the mysterious 
Being who rules in the firmament above, 
overawes the world; and thus, while in 
the one case we have the mutual affection 
and unnumbered sweets of many a cottage, 
which might serve to manifest the indulgent 
kindness of him who is the universal parent 
of the human family ; we have on the other 
hand the cares, the heart-burnings, the moral 
discomforts, often the pining sickness, or 
the cold and cheerless poverty, or, more 
palpably, the fierce contests and mutual 
distractions even among civilized men; and 
lastly, and to consummate all, the death 
—the unshaken and relentless death with 
which generation after generation, whether 
among the abodes of the prosperous and 
the happy, or among the dwellings of the 


'adverse und unfortunate, after a few years 


are visited laying all the vanities of hu- 
man fortune in the dust; these all be- 
speak, if not a malignant, at least an offend. 
ed Deity. It is in the midst of such con- 
tradictory appearances that the regimen of 
the divine ministration becomes a profound, 
a hopeless enigma, at once to exercise and 
baffle all spirits; and the unapproachable 
Being who presides over all, is the object 
of our dread, because of his concealment. 
Obscurity is terrible because it is unknown. 

I would proceed to the second reason, 
why we view God with distrust and alarm ; 
but instead of this I should like, in the first 
place, though it apticipates, the second head 
of discourse, to bring alongside as it wer. 
of the way in which we view God as an 
object of terror, the christian angument 
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why we should view God as a Being of nation of Jesus Christ makes the Godhead 
goodness, I would only state two reasons: as it were visible to us, and we can make 
‘Nature’s conception of God, is such as to a study of the character of God by reading 
inspire us with terror; and ere [ proceed the history and doings of Jesus Christ in 
to the consideration of the second reason, the world. What a mighty thing it is that we 
I feel, I say, strongly inclined, though I should thus become acquainted with od, 
should anticipate the second head of dis- by becoming acquainted with Him who may 
course, to state, and, in as far as we are be said to be his visible representative on 
able, to enforce, the appropriate, the coun- earth! Well; how far does such a mani- 
terpart arguments by which this first reason, festation go to correct our apprehension of 
for thinking hardly and adversely of God, God, as a God of frowning displeasure 7 
may be met and ought to be overcome. It is through the intervention of Christ as . 
‘The argument then which we are in quest God manifest-in the flesh, that unequivocal 
of is not to be found in the whole range, in demonstration has been given that God is 
the whole compass of visible nature. Itis love. We could not scale the height of. 
only to be found in one of the doctrines of that mysterious ascent which brings us 
the gospel of Jesus Christ: acertain distrust within view of the Godhead. It is by the 
and a certain terror will still continue to descent of the Godhead unto us; that this 
haunt and disquiet us, so long as any ambi- manifestation has been made; and we learn 
wuity continues to rest on the character of and know it from the wondrous history of 
God. But there is such an ambiguity and Him who wentabout doing good continually, 
which no observation of nature, or no We could not go in scarch of the viewless 
experience of human life can dissipate. Deity, through the depths und the vastnesses 
Whatever the falsely or superstitiously of infinity, or divine the secret, the untold 
fearful imagination conjures up, because of purposes that were brooding there. But in 
God being at a distance, can only be dis- what way could more palpable exhibition 
pelled by God brought nigh unto us; the have been .made, than when the eternal 
spiritual must become sensible: the veil Son enshrined in humanity, stepped forth on 
which hides the unscen God from the eye the platform of visible things, and there 
of mortals, must be somehow withdrawn. proclaimed the Deity? We can now 
Now all this has been done, and done only reach the character of God in the human 
in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ; He looks, in the human language of: Him who 
“ being the brightness of the Father's glory, | is the very image and visible representative 
and the express image of his person.” The | of Deity; wesee it in the tcars of sympathy 
Godhead, then, became palpable to human which he shed; we hear it in the accents 
senses, and man could behold as in a of tenderness which fell from him. Even 
picture, and in distinct personification, the his very remonstrances were those of a 
very characteristics of the Being who made deep and gentle nature ; for they are remon- 
him. Then truly did men hold converse strances of deepest pathos—the Al est 
with Emmanuel, which is, being interpreted, of a longing spirit against the sad _per- 
God with us. They saw his glory in the | versity of men bent on their own — 

face of Jesus Christ; and the Deity himself, When we think that God looks adversely 
may be said to have been placed in authen- ' at us, let us think of Him who had com- 
tic representation before them, when God ! passion on a famishing multitude—of Him 
manifest in the flesh, descended on Judea, who, when he approached the city of Jeru- 
und sojourned among its earthly tabernacles. salem, wept over it as he thought of’ its 
By this mysterious movement from heaven coming destruction; and, knowing that the 
to earth, the dark, the untrodden interval Son is like the Father, let us reassure our 
which separates the corporeal irom the ; hopes with certainty that God is love. __ 

spiritual, was at length overcome; the King! I do not think that such stress is laid in 
eternal and invisible was then placed within the minds of many Christiuns as should be, 
the ken of mortals; they saw the Son, and on this doctrine, that God sent his own Son 
in Him they saw the Father also; so that, into the world manifest in the fiesh, Let 
while contemplating the person and history | us dwell therefore, for one moment on the 
of a man, they could make a study of the , mighty importance of this doctrine, in filling 
(rodhead. e come then, I say, to this, up that mysterious interval which lies 
most remarkable manifestation, the mani-| between every corporeal being, and the 
festation of God in human form. The incar- ' God who is a Spirit and invisible. No man 
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hath seen God at any time—and the power fancy was free to expatiate, and its images 


which is unseen is terrible. Fancy trem- 
bles before its own picture, and superstition 
throws its darkest image over it. The 
voice of thunder is awful, but not so awful, 
as the conception of that angry Being who 
sits in mysterious concealment. ‘This gives 
it all ite energy. In this sketch of the 
imagination, fear is sure to predominate. 
We gather our conceptions of nature’s God 
from those scenes where nature threatens. 
We speak not of the theology of the 
schools, and the ony parade of its instruc- 
tions; we speak of the theology of actual 
beings—that theology which is sure to 
derive its sensations from the character 
from whence the human heart derives its 
sensations; and we can refer to your 
own feelings and the history of this 
world’s opinions, if God, is more felt to 
your imaginations in the peacefulness of a 
scene, or in the liveliness of a summer 
landscape, than when winter with its 
mighty elements, strips the forest of its 
leaves, and man flies to cover himself from 
the desolation that spreads over the surface 
of the world. If nature and her clements 
be dreadful, how much greater that myste- 
rious and unseen Being who sits behind the 
elementa, and gives birth and movement to 
allthings! It is the mystery in which he is 
found, it is the inexplicable manner of his 
being far removed from the presence of the 
senses, it is its total unlikeliness to all that 
nature can furnish to the eye of the body, 
or to the conception of the mind which 
animates the body; it is all this which 
throws the Being who formed us at a distance 
zo inaccessible, and that has cast an impene- 
trable mantle over his ways. Now Jesus 
Christ has lifted up this mysterious veil, 
or rather has entered within it. He is 
now at the right hand of God, in the 
brightness of his Father’s glory, in the 
express image of his person ; he appeared to 
us in the palpable character of a man, 
und those high attributes, truth, justice, and 
mercy, which could not be felt or understood 
as they existed in the abstract and invisible 
Deity, ure brought down to our conception 
in a manner the most familiar and impres- 
sive, by having been made through Jesus 
Christ to fow forth in human utterance, 
and to beam in the expressive physiognomy 
of-a human countenance. Previous to this 
manifestation, as long as 1 had nothing 
before me but the unseen Spirit of God, 


my mind wandered in wacertainty, my busy 


‘when, in the Son who is the express image | 


fill my heart with disquietude and terror ; 
but in the life and person, and history of 
Jesus Christ, the attributes of the Divinity 
are brought down to the observation of the 


senses, and I can no longer mistake them: . 


of his Father, I see them carried home tu 
my understanding by the evidence and the 
expression of human organs—when I see 
‘the kindness of the Father, in the tears 


which fell from the Son at the tomb of 


-Lazarus—when I sce his justice blended 


with his mercy in the exclamation, O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, by Jesus Christ uttered 


_with a tone more tender than human sym- 


ae or human bosom ever uttered—I 
eel the judgment of God himself flashing 
conviction on my conscience, and calling 
me to repent while his wrath is suspended, 
and he still waiteth to be gracious. And 
it was not a temporary character our Savi- 
our assumed : the human countenance, and 
the expression which made it so expressive 
to us remained with him to his latest hour; 
they survived his resurrection, and he took 
them with him to that mysterious place, 
which he now occupies. This we learn 
from his parting words to his mother; we 
we see it in his unaltered form when he 
rose from the dead; we see it in his tender- 
ness over the scruples of the unbelieving 
Thomas, convincing him that his body 
still retained the impression of the nails; 
we see it in his mind retaining sympathy for 
us worms, in characters as endearing as 
when he was on carth. We have an, High 
Priest who is touched with a fellow-feeling 
of our infirmities. My soul, unable to support 
itself in its aerial flight among the regions 
of the invisible world, finds in Christ the 
figure, the countenance, the sympathies of 
a man. He has entered within that veil 
which hangs over the glories of the Eternal ; 
and the mysterious, inaccessible throne of 
God is divested of all its terrors, when I 
think that a friend who bears my form and 
aspect, and knew its infirmities is there. 

I cannot refrain from stating another 
consideration, that we may be no Jess sure 
that God is love, than that love is the char- 
acteristic of all good men. As Christ was 


the incarnation of the Deity, so every 


Christian may be regarded as an incarnation 


of the divine character; and he is formed 
then, my 
brethren, to recollect the countenance of 


after the image of God. Try 


cher 
A 


him of whom you have the surest pledge’: 
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that if now alive, he is a Christian indeed; | what we have habitually violated. Now 
or, if dead, he is now in heaven. I am, this is distinct from fear. This brings us 
sure if any who now hears me, lives within lto a more certain, reason why we should 
the confines of a district in this parish, now | view God with distrust; for along with the 
bereft of its guide and guardian, he can be ; law of right and wrong in our own minds, 
at no loss to recollect one who did spend | along with the felt certainty of such a law, 
and was spent among them, and is now : there is the resistless apprehension of a 
gone to his everlasting rest—one of the . lawgiver—of'a God offended by the disobe- 
brightest and most exalted specimens of dience of his creatures—of a judge, an 

christian worth that ever adorned the visible judgment that awaits us—of a governor and 
church on earth; and though he left not king in heaven ; between him and ourselves 
the world under the weight of an extreme there is a yet unsettled controversy; and 
old age, though he attained not what the , because of which we are disquieted with 
Psalmist calls the sum of human life fear—athought of reckoning aad vengeance 
threescore years and ten, yet did he live to ; that are to come. We cannot view God as 
the enjoyment of many years. A good love, at the very time that conscience so 
man is hke unto God, and many are the powerfully tells us to view him as our 
families who can attest how bright and enemy. Even though the lessors of nature 
visible was that love which our text has and Christianity should conspire to inforin 
singled out as the great characteristic of | us that love is a characteristic of Divinity, 
God. The truth is, that he lost his own! we cannot fcel the practical influence of such 


family ; and his heart, desolated of the near- 
est and dearest of its earthly friends, gave 
and found relief in that large family, 
ainong whom, day after day, in the midst of 
a populous parish, he expatiated with all 
fervour, and benevolence, and piety. And 
all can attest how well he acquitted himself 
as a christian friend and father in the midst 


a contemplation, so long as we are sensible 
of his special and merited displeasure ; and 
his truth and justice, and other attributes 
seem to :¢quire that this displeasure shal) be 
executed, Haunted by the misgivings of a 
guilty nature, which tells us ofour own danger 
and insecurity, we could no more delight 
ourselves in the general benevolence of God, 


of them—how they rejoiced with him while | than we could huxuriate ourselves among 
he lived—and how all, from the oldest to the | the beauties which far and wide range 
youngest, were saddened at his death. God around the mountain’s base, if a bursting 


grant this great breach be speedily repaired 
among us; and may both elders and people 
take a fresh lesson from him, who though 
now “ dead yet speaketh.” 

We now procced to another reason, why 
instead of viewing God as love, we appre- 
hend him to be a God of severity, and 
regard him with distrust. It is distinct 
from the former reason. It is not like the 
former, a fearful imagination, a mere product 
of uncertainty, or resulting from supersti- 
tiously dark and terrific imagination, when 
employed in interpreting what is vast, and 
at the same time unknown. It has a firmer | 
basis to rest upon; not being conjured up | 
by fancy, but drawn from the intimations | 


volcano surrounded our heads. Even though 
reason were to give us calm and philo- 
sophical conviction, the agitation of terror 
grounded on the cousciousness of our self- 
deserving, would disturb such conviction, or 
displace it altogether. ‘This, as 1 have said, 
is not a mere alarm as the former, but has 
both a distinct objectand cause; and, instead 
of an airy imagination, is grounded on the uni- 
versal sense we naturally have of our own 
actual state. We are conscious we have 
violated that law of right and wrong,. and 
we are haunted with the imagination, and 
a very just one it is, that that law will be ex- 
ecuted. We cannot.but -view ourselves as 
defaulters of that law, and hence a very 


of conscience, and suggested by one of the ' dastieet ground of terror and apprehension 


surest facts or findings in the history of 
man’s juoral nature. In the constitution of 
humanity there is a law of right and wrong 
in every heart, and which the possessor of 
that heart knows himself to have habitually 
by him. We have all consciences in us, 
that tell us of right and wrong, and we have | 
all sufficient consciousness. in our hearts to | 
know, that that law of right and wrong is | 


that God instead of looking at us with love, 
is looking at us with displeasure. 

8 apprehension is not more genera 
than it is strong. I am aware that the 
strength of the apprehension is got at all 
applicable to those who live as they list, 
and never think of God. It were a great 
matter if we could stir up the apprehen- 


sion in them. if we, could make the law 


me 
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a schoolmaster to them, and reduce tnem to 
anxiety, and make them ask, What shall we 
do to be saved? The doctrines of the 
gospel are thrown away upon them; but in 
reference to those who have been visited 
with any earnestnesa of conviction, or any 
earnestness of feeling on the subject, the 
apprehension is not more general than it is 
strong, and not to be overcome by any clou- 
uent orsentimental representation of Deity. 
There is a meagre theology that would fain 
resolve the character of God into one attri- 
bute of kindness ; but there is a theologv of 
conscience that maintains its ascendency, 
and gives its frown against this vain ima- 
gination. To Him who is seated on the 
throne of the universe, we, in spite of our- 
selves, ascrtbe the virtues of the Sovereign, 
as well as the virtues of the Parent ; and 
however much it might have suited our con- 
venience and wishes that we could at all 
times have taken refuge in the general bene- 
volence of God, there are certain immuta- 
bilities of truth and nature that cannot be 
thug dispased of ; for, attempt as we will, we 
cannot think of a law without a lawgiver, 
of a lawgiver without authority, of govern- 
ment without sanctions, and of a sentence 
without effect ; we cannot have the thought 
of guilt without the dread of the execution 
of its proclaimed and threatened penalty ; 
and thus the ever-meddling conscience 
within, as irrepressible as importunate, keeps 
man in perpetual fear of God, and tells him 
with authority, that it is a well-grounded 
fear. We cannot rid from our apprehen- 
sion and correspondence a strict and accre- 
dited and awful correspondence, which enters 
into the relation between heaven and carth, 
and the orders of which cannot be let down 
without despoiling the sanctuary of God of 
all that is great and venerable. We cannot 
think of God with confidence or hope, while 
we think of ourselves as delinquents at the 
bar of that august tribunal, where he sitteth 
in judgment over us. We cannot even see 
him tobe love through the troubled medium of 
remorse and fear, and far less rejoice or take 
comfort in it as a love directed to ourselves. 
We all know that we are sinners; and we 
cannot look on God as love to us, so long 
as that imagination affects us. How shall 
we rid the human heart of that imagination, 
and what is the precise counteraction by 
which we can get at the secret, why the 
mind views God as an object of fear? Now, 
as in counteraction to our first reason, for 
viewiug God with distrust, we adduced one 
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peculiar doctrine of “Christianity; so Jn 
counteraction to our second reason, we nodW 
-adduce another peculiar doctrine of Christ- 
ianity, and that by far the noblest and moe 
precious of its articles. The one was the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, the other ig the 
' doctrine of the Atonement. “ Herein is love: 
not that we loved God, but that God loved. 
_us, and sent his Son into the world to be the 
' propitiation for our sins.” By the former, 
‘the doctrine of the Incarnation, a conquest 
‘has been made over the imaginations of the 
‘ignorant ; by the Jatter, a conquest has been 
made, not over the imagination, but over 
‘the solid and well-grounded fear of guilt. 
By the one, we are told of Deity embodied, 
and thus the love of God is made the sub- 
ject as it were ofactual demonstration. By 
the other, we are told of the Deity propi- 
tiated, and thus the love of God has beeti’ 
made to shine forth in the midst of the law’s 
sustained and vindicated honours. It is 
this junction of mercy with truth, of merc 
with righteousness—it is this harmony of al 
the divine attributes in the scheme of recon- 
ciliation—it is this skilful congruity estab- 
lished in the Gospel between the salvation 
of the sinner and the authority of the Sove- 
reign, which so adapts the evangelical eco- 
nomy to all the wants and exigencies of our 
fallen nature. Naked proclamations of 
mercy would never have set the conscience 
at rest—would never have permanently 
hushed those perpetual misgivings where- 
with the heart of the sinner is haunted— 
who, by the very constitution of his moral 
nature, when he thinks of God, must tremble 
before him, as a God of justice; nor can 
peace be firmly restored to the sinner’s dis- 
tempered bosom—that which hindereth muat 
be taken out of the way; and it has been 
taken out of the way, for now it is nailed to 
the cross of Christ. In this glorious spec- 
tacle we see the mystery revealed, and the 
compassion of the parent meeting in fullest 
harmony with the now assserted, now vindi- 
cated, prerogative of the lawgiver—we there 
behold justice and mercy made prominent. 
The Gospel is a halo ofall the attributes ofGod, 
and yet the pre-eminent manifestation there 
is of God as love, which will shed its tustre 
amid all the perfections of the divine nature. 
And here it should be especially remarked, 
that the atonement was mace for the sins of 
the whole world; God's direct and primary 
object being to vindicate the truth and 
justice of the Godhead. Instead of taking 
from his love, it only gave it more emphatic 
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demonstration ; for instead of love, simple, | burden of a world’s expiation. The affirma- 
~~ bending itself without difficulty to the ; tion that God is love, is strengthened by 
happiness of its objects, it was a love which, that other, to him who owns the authority 
ere it could reach the guilty being it groan- of Scripture, that God so loved the world— 
ed after, had to foree the barriers of a I call on you to mark the emphatic so—as 
necessity, which, to all human appearance, to give his only begotten Son. He spared 
wag insuperable. The law—the mountain not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
of these iniquities that separated us from | us all, or that expression, “ herein is love, 
God—the high and holy characteristics of ; not that we loved God, but that he loved 
that Being who is unchangeable stood in its | us, and gave his Son to be a propitiation for 
way ; and the mystery which angels desired | our sins.” There is a moral, a depth, an in- 
to look into was, how the Eternal who sits , tensity of meaning, a richness of sentiment, 
on heaven’s throne could at once be a just ‘that Paul calls unsearchable, in the cross of 
God, and the Saviour. The love of God, with Christ, that tells emphatically that God is 
such an obstacle, and trying to get over it, righteousness, and that God is love. 

is a higher exhibition than all the love| There is a third head of discourse under 
which radiates from his throne on all the | which I am anxious to demonstrate to you 
sinless angels. For the achievement of this that it is not a love just shed and spread 
mighty deliverance, not only had the Cap- ‘ over the world generally. A number of us 
tain of Salvation to travel in the greatness ' are very apt to read the Bible generally, as 
of his strength, but to sustain a dreadful if it did not bear any distinct reference to 
endurance. The deliverance of man was ourselves. We will admit the love of God 
wrought out in the midst of agonies and towards the world ; but what is there in the 
groans, in all the bitterness ofa sore humilia- gospel to convince that God specifically and 
tion. He was bruised for our iniquities, on distinctly holds out his love to each of us? 
him the chastisement of our peace was laid, The consideration of this we reserve till 
and in being so, he had to bear the awful another opportunity. 
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“ But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime recetvedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and thou art 
i d.”-— Luke xvi. 25. 


kw the parable to which these words be- as its chief good. On the other side of the 
long, we are presented with a double con- picture, however, we find the relative posi- 
trast, between the state of two individuals; tion of its two principal figures inversely and 
first. in this life, and afterwards in the life strangely altered. Here we behold the poor 
that is to come. The one side of the pic- man delivered from all his sorrows, reposing 
ture exhibits to our view a rich man clothed in the bosom of Abraham, amid the joys and 
in Je and fine linen, faring sumptuously the glories of heaven; while the rich man, 
in his palace, with a poor man full of sores stript of all his earthly honours and dignity, 
lying ‘in, neglected wretchedness at his gate. is seen addressing him in agony in the place 

y the mon of the world in general, these of woe. Vivid as was the contrast in the 
two. ijadividuals would be regarded asrepre- former case, in the latter even worldly men 
senting the apposite extremes of happiness will allow it to be ag ncaa | more strik- 
and misery ; poverty and disease being by ing and impressive; nor will even they 
veel U0 as the chief evils besitate to confess, that the short-lived eplen- 
incident to buman life,and health and wealth dour of the rich man’s temporal state was 
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dearly purchased at tha expense of dwelling | 


with everlasting burnings, or to avow that 


which they had been followed. But, surely, 
we are not to understand either that worldly 
‘pros t thoald be invariably and neces- 
warily followed by eternal misery, or that 
eternal felicity is to be the inevitable con- 
wequence of temporal affiction. That very 
Abraham, in whose bosom: Lazarus is re- 
esonted as reclining in heaven, was rich 
“rand prosperous while on earth, beyond most 
men of nis time. It could not, therefore, 
have heen the mere wealth of the rich man 
which excluded him from that blessed abode, 
any more than it could bave been the pov- 
erty and disease endured by Lazarus that 
rocured his admission into it. What, then, 
the connexion between the two sides of 
this striking picture? The key which at 
once unlocks ite meaning, and unfolds the 
leason which it is designed to convey, is 
furnished, I apprehend, by the verse which 
has heen selected for our text : “ Son,” said 
Abraham, “ remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and like- 
wise Lazarus evil things: but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented.” In 
order, however, that these words may serve 
the purpose for which they are recorded, to 
unfald the meaning of the parable, it will be 
necessary, in the first place, to consider the 
oe of the statement thus made, that the 
rich man had received his good things in 
his lifetime, and likewise Lazarus evil things. 
In the second place, it will be necessary to 
point out the principle, according to which, 
torment succeeded the good things in the 
one case, and comfort sucecceded the evil 
things in the other. Having done this, we 





the subject is fitted to teach us, 


t , conferring of an eternal tears i 
shall ‘be in a condition, in conclusion, to , destroy the very foundation o 
attend to one or two of those lessons which | government of the world. 
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En. the first place a then, we ‘propose to’ 
consider the import of the statement made 
in the fizet.clauee of the text, that the rich 
tan had received his good ‘things in his 
lifetime, and likewise Lazarus evil things. 
Are we to understand this. statement a8 in- 
timating that there is a certain of 
good and evil allotted to each individual by 
some arbitrary.deoree of the great Sove- 
reign of the universe ; and that where the 
good has been bestowed during the term of 
our earthly existence, the evil should, as 
matter of course; be anticipated in the life 
that is to come? To put euch an interpre- 
tation upon the words, were to make caprice 
the distinguishing characteristic of that God 
of whom it is testified, that justice and judg- 
ment are the habitations of his throne; yea, 
that: righteousness gocth continually before 
his face. Worldly prosperity is a good which 
ne men may enjoy independently even 
of their own choice. It may have been 
their birth-right, of which they had come 
into the possession, before they were in cir- 
cumstances either to fomm-a with, ite.do put 
forth an effort for ite attainment ;: or if: may 
have been acquired as the. result of. honest 
and persevering industry and intelligence, 
where no undue preference was given to it 
over any other more important ing. 
Worldly adversity, on the other hand,in the 
form either of poverty or disease,.is.em: evil 
which noone would choose for its own.sake ; 
but which, on the contrary, all men, were 
it in their power, would studiously avoid. 
To.make then, on the one hand, the mere 
bestowment of a temporal good a reason for 
the subsequént bestowment of eternal mis- 
ery ; or,on the other hand, to make the mere 
infliction of an earthly evil a reason fax the 

i were to 
the. moral 


( To be concluded in ovr next.) 
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THE PARABLE OF DIVES AND LAZARUS; 
A Sermon preached by the Rev. Rosert Bucuanan.— Concluded. 


But we are not left to demonstrate 
the fulsity of such interpretation of the 
statement before us, by a reference to 
the immutable principles of moral recti- 
tude in the character and administration 
of God, which such an_ interpretation 
would so obviously contradict. There is 
in the statement itself a single word, by 
attending to the force of which the real 
peculiarity of the rich man’s case may at 
once be perceived, and the meaning of the 
statement satisfactorily explained. It is the 
word thy. Remember that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things—the 
things on which thy heart was supremely 
set—the things which were esteemed by 
thee to be preferable to all else. Besides, as 
a son of Abraham the rich man had belonged 
to that chosen people to whom pertained 
the adoption, and the glory, and the cove- 
nants, and the giving of the law, and the 
services of God, and the promises; he 
could not pretend, therefore, that he had no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
any better portion than that he had chosen. 
Moses and the prophets had set before him, 
on the infallible authority of inspiration, a 
clear discovery of his state and character as 
a guilty creature, lying under the condem- 
nation of God; while, at the same time, 
they had also taught him, on the same infal- 
lible ground, that there was still merey with 
God, that he might be feared ; and plenteous 
redemption, that he might be sought unto. 
By offering to that God the sacrifice of a 
broken and a contrite spirit, humbled under 
@ sense of sin—by trusting in his covenant- 
mercy—by ceasing to do evil, and Jearning 
to do wall he had an infallible assurance 
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that that God would make with him an ever- 
lasting covenant, and would give him the 
sure mercies of David; while, at the same 
time, Moses and the prophets had declared, 
that if he rejected the counsel of that divine 
wisdom, and would have none of its reproof, 
that God also would laugh at his calamity, 
and mock when his fear should come. In- 
stead, however, of giving heed to those 
things which belonged unto the peace of his 
soul, and choosing as his portion the favour 
of God, which is life, and his loving-kind- 
ness, which is better than life, he had set his 
affections wholly on the things of this world, 
and he had obtained his desire ; and now 
that, after having lived on the earth in plea- 
sure and in wantonness, he had been sum- 
moned to leave behind him his riches cor- 
rupted, and his garments moth-eaten, it was 
too hate to complain of the consequences of 
his own deliberate choice. The good things 
he had chosen, and had preferred to the 
spiritual portion set before him in the law 
and the prophets, were things which, from 
their very nature, could not follow him into 
that spiritual world into which he had been 
summoned to enter. Therefore, said Abra- 
ham, “ Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things ;” and there- 
fore said he also that “ Lazarus had received 
evil things.” It is not said Ais evil things, 
but simply evil things. It is not intimated, 
therefore, that they were his choice, but it 
is plain that he did not complain of them. 
Moses and the prophets, whom the ‘sich 
man jiaerunded: he taught Lazarus to take 
a just view of his condition and of his des. 
tiny, and therefore he despised not the 
chastening of the — nor fainted when 
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rebuked of him. On account of sin, he well 
anew he more than deserved all the suffer- 
ings he was called to endure ; and, now that 
he also had passed through this state of 
probation, he was transiated into that more 
exalted state of existence, for which the evil 
things sent him had served as correctives to 
Pee him. 

he view thus given, then, of the import 
of the statement contained in the first clause 
of the text, may serve to guide us to a right 
understanding of what we ropes next to 
consider—namely, the principle according 
to which, under the administration of a holy 
and righteous God, comfort succeeded the 
evil things in the one casc, and torment 
succeeded the good things in the other. 
In order rightly to understand the principle 
according to which, under the righteous 
government of God, the rich man was at his 
death consigned to a place of torment, we 
must not confine our attention to the simple 
fact already noticed—namely, that he had 
chosen wealth and worldly distinction as his 
good things ; for though it be unquestion- 
ably true that the favour of God is infinitely 
preferable to any temporal good, and that 
to prefer any created object to the great 
Creator himself, is a sin deserving of his 
Tighteous condemnation ; it is, at the same 
time, by the use made of the olject thus 
preferred, that the sinfulness of the choice 
is to us demonstrated. The parable, indeed, 


enters not into any minute detail of the rich | 
man’s life ; while, at the same time, it is. 


evident, from its whole form and structure, 
that it is designed to convey to us the idea 
of a man who employed his wealth merely 
as the ministers to his own pride, and vanity, 
and self-indulgence. “ He was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day.” No cost was spared where his 
own selfish gratifications were to be in- 
dulged ; for his wealth he gave no thanks to 
God, nor acknowledged his responsibility 
to God for the method in which it was em- 
ployed. 
tion, the product of his own wisdom and 
prudence, and, ue such, held himself entitled 
to devate it to the purchase of those sinful 
enjoyments for which he lived, without re~ 
gard to the glory of God, or to the good of 
men. The sphere which had been assigned 
him in the world, was one of authority and 
influence. His numerous dependents, whose 
, conduct he had it in his power to regulate ; 
the neighbourhood, which would be ready 
to take its tone from his influential example ; 


He regarded it aa his own acquisi- | 
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the poor and the needy whom his bounty 
| Might relieve—all presented an extensive 
and important field on which, as an intelli- 
| gent, a moral, and a responsible creature, he 
was bound to employ his riches for good. 
' Conceive then, my friends, these numerous 
dependents in his luxurious and wasteful 
household, habituated to every thing like 
‘neglecting the honour or worship of God, 
;and pampered into pride and _ self-indul- 
| gence by the spectacle constantly displayed 
| before their eyes ; conceive that neighbour- 
hood corrupted by his ungodly example, 
taught, with all the force which, from his 
high situation, that example would receive, 
neither to fear God, nor regard man; con- 
ceive the widow and the fatherless lying like 
Lazarus in neglected wretchedness around 
him, while he was wasting every day in 
riotous living, what would far more than 
have sufficed to diffuse comfort and glad. 
ness through all their desolate dwellings ; 
conceive all this, and then say, if it was not 
upon the righteous principle, that what a 
man soweth that shall he also reap, that he 
who has so possessed his good things in 
time, was condemned to receive his evil 
things in eternity. Upon the same principle 
too it was, that the poor man was comforted; 
while the rich man was tormented. In his 
case also, it was not simply by the condition 
that had been assigned him, but it was by 
the improvement made of the circumstances 
in which he was placed, that the rightcous- 
ness of that principle of the divine governe- 
ment is demonstrated, according to which 
he was at his death carried by angels into 
Abraham’s bosom. That God, whose pre- 
rogative it is to assign to every creature the 
situation that scemeth good in his sight, had 
appointed Lazarus to serve and to glorify 
him amidst the privations of poverty, and 
the sufferings of bodily disease. Recog- 
nising in this appointment the wisdom, as 
well as the sovercignty, of Him who doth 
ail things well, he humbled himself under 
that mighty hand, by which he had a sure 
word of promise. that in due time he should 
be lifted up. The parable enters not into 
any minute detail of the life of Lazarus, any 
more than it does into that of the rich man, 
with whom it contrasts him; while, at the 
sume time, it may be confidently affirmed, 
that no one can candidly and attentively con- 
sider the parable, without perceiving that 
the picture of Lazarus, though sketched as 
it were with only a few rapid and masterly 
touches, is designed to set before us an ex- 
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ample of patient acquiescence in the divine 
will, of meek resignation under severe and 
eomplicated suffering, and of unshaken con- 
fidence in the rectitude and fuithfulness of 
that God, by whose visitation he was chas- 
tened. As a creature, he acknowledged 
and revered the sovereignty of God; as 
a sinner, he humbled himself meekly under 
the stroke of affliction; as a faithful son of 
faithful Abraham, he trusted in the covenant 
mercies of that God who afflicteth not wil- 
ingly, nor grieveth the children of men. 
He had not chosen these evil things as his 

ortion, but he felt that God was exacting 
far less than his iniquities deserved, even 
when these afflictions were laid upon him. 
He had not sought, on the other hand, his 
portion among the things of this world, and 
therefore he was not disappointed, because 
they were withheld. He had, indeed, sowed 
unto the Spirit, and of the Spirit had reaped 
life everlasting. He had received the chas- 
tening of the Lord, as God designed it to 
be received as a means of turning his heart 
more closely and heartily to himscli—as a 
means of preparing him tor that higher and 
holier state, to which in due time he was 
transferred. 

Having thus, then, endeavoured shortly 
to explain the import of the statement con- 
tained inthe text, and to point out the prin- 
ciple according to which, under the righte- 
ous government of God, the rich man who 
had possessed his good things in time, was 
condemned to receive his evil things in 
eternity, and the principle upon which the 
poor man, who had meekly borne evil 
things and profited under them, was also 
appointed to receive good things in eternity; 
it now remains, in conclusion, to attend to 
one or two of those lessons which the con- 
sideration of the subject is fitted to teach us. 
And the first of these lessons is, that we 
are not to estimate the place which men 
occupy in the favour of God, according to 
the amount of their temporal prosperity. It 
is an indubitable fact, that worldly pro- 
sperity, or, in other words, the acquisition of 
wealth, is a thing to which men are inclined 
to attach an undue measure of importance. 
In saying this, it is not at all intended to 
signify that there is any thing necessarily 
wrong or sinful in seeking, by fair or honour- 
able means, to increase our portion of the 

things of this world. The comforts 

and advantages which wealth enables its 
r to secure, are ga anes de- 

sirable in themselves, and may not only be 
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used without interfering with the discharge 
of any christian duty, but put their possessor 
in the way of undertaking additional duties, 
and of becoming more extensively useful 
and serviceable to the generation in which 
he lives. At the same time, however, it is 
unquestionable that wealth is a talent, which 
it is a difficult attainment rightly to culti- 
vate and exercise. The honour and dis- 
tinction which, in this selfish world, riches 
commonly bring to their possessor, have a 
tendency to foster the pride of the human 
heart. The temporal enjoyments which 
they place within his reach, and with which 
they constantly surround hin, exert too 
often a corrupting influence over the mind, 
fostering as they do his appetite for tem- 

oral pleasures, and very often deadening, 
in the same degree, his desire after spiritual, 
and divine things. It was, from a know- 
ledge of this corrupting tendency of riches 
over the heart and mind of man, that our 
Saviour said, ‘It is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle, than fora 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
And how unwisely, then, my brethren, do 
men often envy the temporal prosperity of 
those around them. In permitting the 
wicked to prosper for a season on his way, 
to add as it were house to house, and field 
to field, it may be, and doubtless too often 
is, in his divine displeasure that God thus 
gives him the extent of his desire. God, 
my friends, we have reason even from this 
very parable to believe, is often suffering 
men to curse themselves, by granting them 
in abundance the object on which they 
have set their hearts—suflering them, by the 
accumulation of their chosen treasures, to 
heap up as it were obstacles in their own 
way, evidently to shut them out from the 
kingdom of God; for such are the way- 
wardness and the worldliness of our hearts 
and minds, that afflictions and trials of vari- 
ous kinds are absolutely necessary as a moral 
discipline for our souls. And, accordingly, 
the disappointments which men are often 
called to encounter, when their schemes of 
worldly dizement are suddenly and 
unexpectedly blasted, the trials that Lazarus | 


had to suffer, in having to struggle through 
a whole life with poverty and bodily dis. 


ease—these, however grievous to flesh and 
blood, may be, and often are, the first and 
tenderest tokens of our Fathes’s heavenly 
care ; pe to Vea us of the inse- 
curity ] earthly possessions ; designed 

to make us more in earnest about obtaia- . 
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ing the one thing needful, by laying up 
Geasate in heaven; yer designed to glo- 
rify himself, by exhibiting the strength of 
his own arm, and the power of his own 
consolations, even in the meek and patient 
and cheerful spirit of the sufferer himself. 
And, my friends, when we think, as this 
parable calls on us to do, of a poor Laz- 
arus languishing in hopeless disease, and 
bereaved of every earthly comfort, a spec- 
tacle to excite the loathing of the selfish 
sentimentalist, to be passed by with unfeel- 
ing indifference by the lordly sons of for- 
tune, or to call forth at the utmost a transi- 
tory emotion of pity from the unthinking 
fmallieades, as they check for an instant their 
giddy career in the pursuits of vanity, to 
gaze on the spectacle of human wretched- 
ness; when we think of this poor and 
wretched creature, this seemingly forlorn 
and deserted child of misery, as being never- 
theless a child of God, and the heir of a 
crown of glory, unfading in the heavens; is 
it not fitted to make all carthly pleasures 
and all earthly honours dwindle into insig- 
nificance ? is it not fitted to rob the splen- 
dour of unsanctified wealth of all its deccit- 
ful lustre, and to make the pleasures which 
the men of this world esteem the highest, to 
be tasteless and insipid in our view ? 

The only other lesson to which I would 
at present advert, as deducible from the sub- 
ject before us, is one which it is of great 
importance that we should lay to heart. It 
is, my friends, that it is, or ought to be, our 
pion concern to improve the talents which 

ave been committed to us, whatever they 
may be, so that at the coming of our Lord 
we may all of us be ae to give in our 
account with joy. hatever may be the 
situation which God in his wise and ador- 
able providence has assigned us, that situa- 
tion has its own peculiar duties, which it 
ought to be our anxious concern clearly to 
understand, and which it ought to be our 
constant study and aim faithfully to perform. 
If, my brethren, it has pleased God to assign 
it to any of those now present to serve him 
in a humble situation, let them learn, after 
the example of Lazarus, whose suffering has 
been now set before you, meekly and pa- 
tiently to resign themselves unto the will 
of God; let them learn meekly to bear 
whatever afflictions or trials it may please 
him to appoint; and Jet them be assured, 
by the case of Lazarus, that the God who 
Kath appointed these trials, afflicteth none 
of his people willingly, nor grieveth the 
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children of men ; and that he is designing 
by these trials, of whatever kind they may 
be, to provide for you, and more certainly to 
secure, a3 your ultimate inheritance, those 
ood things in eternity, which Lazarus at 
fength was blessed to enjoy. If, on the 
other hand, it hath pleased the same God 
to assign it to others, to serve and glorify 
Him in a higher station of society, blessed 
with greater abundance of the good thin 
of this world, and exempted accordingly 
from many of those hardships, and trials, and 
privations which poverty entails inevitably 
upon all who are called to bear it ; then, I 
say, let me admonish such, that their wealth 
was not given to pamper pride, or to gratify 
selfishness, or to minister to the indulgence 
of caprice or passion. It was given them as 
u talent which they have been commissioned 
to occupy for the glory of God, and for the 
good of men; for, under the administration 
of that God who bringeth good out of evil, 
it is one purpose which the presence of the 
poor in society is designed to serve, to cul- 
tivate those charitable and kindly feelings 
which serve to bind the human family toge- 
ther, and the exercise of which is essential 
to our fulfilling the second commandment of 
the law, that we love our neighbour even as 
we love ourselves. True it is, that the ob- 
jects on which the charity of those who 
possess the good things of this world may 
sometimes be expended, are not deserving 
creatures; they may be living vicious and 
ungodly lives, but ought we not to imitate 
in our charity the goodness of Him who 
causeth his sun to shine on the just and 
the unjust, and who sendeth down his rain 
to refresh the carth, that it may bring forth 
fruit to the evil and to the good? But, my 
brethren, while we ought for this reason to 
extend our charity, so far as it may be in our 
power—even to the most undeserving and 
unworthy whom we may have it in our 
power to relieve, it is at the same time a 
solemn consideration to think that many of 
the poor around us, wretched and miserable 
as they may seem to human observation, 
may nevertheless, like Lazarus, be the chil- 
dren of God—members of Christ’s spiritual 
body. Let us therefore remember what 
an admonition is conveyed to us in the 
words which Christ has told us he shall 
address to those who neglect to improve 
their talents for the relief of his poor and 
suffering people, “‘ I was an hungered,” he 
shall then say, “and ye gave me no meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I 
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was naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not. And 
when they shall say, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, and gave thee no meat : 
when saw we thee thirsty, anu gave thee no 
drink ; or naked, and clothed thee not; or 
sick, and in prison, and visited thee not? 
Then shall the Lord say, inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it not unto me.” Every 
one, it is truc, has not the same favourable 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with 
the necessitous cases which may exist 
around him; but, my friends, when there 
is a Society willing to undertake this im- 
portant and often painful work, a work 
of pure and undefiled religion, in visiting 
the widows in their sore affliction, all who 
have the means ought to be willing to eon- 
tribute, that those benevolent and christian 
individuals may not be compelled to witness 
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sufferings which: they cannot relieve, and 
wants which they cannet supply. The Se- 
ciety, in whose behalf I have been commis- 
sioned this evening to address you, and for 
whose funds I have been .appointed to 
solicit your aid, is one not only altogether 
unexceptionable in its object, but altogether 
excellent in the fidelity and diligence with 
which it is managed. lt is no mere specula- 
tive scheme of philanthropy in whose behalf 
your humanity 1s now solicited. The scene 
of this Society’s operation is your own city, 
and its administrators are from among your- 
selves. Let mc then commend this excel- 
lent institution to your charitable support. 
As you trecly received from the Lord of 
that substance which you possess, freel 
give tothem that need; for “he that givet 
to the poor, lendcth tothe Lord.” May God 
bless pe word, and to his name be the 
praise. Amen. 


THE WORD OF GOD RECOMMENDED TO THE YOUNG AS THEIR 
BEST GUIDE; 
A SERMON, 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER HARVEY, 
Minister of the Relief Church, Calton. 


“ Wherewithal shalla young man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto according 
to thy word.” —-Psaum cxix. 9 


To the Christian nothing can be more de- 
lightful than the contemplation of youthful 
piety. At this period of life, the mind is 

eculiarly averse to scrious reflection. It 
nds a congenial element in the objects 
of sense, from which it can extract many 
exquisite pleasures. Every landscape which 
presents itself, is arrayed in all the charms 
of novelty—every scene is fitted to please. 
The deceitfulness of the world has not yet 
been proved—the vanity of its pleasures is 

et unfelt—the bitterness of disappointment 
a not yet soured the temper—nor the 
treachery of pretended friends wounded the 
soul. Allis high hope and anxious expec- 
tation. The imagination revels amid its 
own gay fancies, and hope clothes the future 
in the brightest attire. If, indeed, at any 
time death has entered the dwelling of love, 
and made a vacancy in the family circle, the 
melancholy event is keenly felt, and sinks 
the spirits, but the heart soon eases itaelf bya 


copious reagan pi of tears. The conflict 
bowen joy and grief is bright; and,as time 


moves a little onward, the clouds of sorrow 
are completely dissipated by the brief sune- 
shine of joy. had in a little while, the 
world pleases as it wont to do, and its amuse- 
ments charm as before. 

At this season, too, Satan and his emissar- 
ies prefer all their claims with pressing 
urgency, and strive to enlist the young un- 
der their banner, and present all their solicie 
tations in a shape best suited to win the 
unsuspecting heart. ‘The passions, too, are 
how strong, and oe warmly for indul- 
gence, and second powerfully by their de- 
ceitful advocacy the temptations from with- 
out. Is it wonderful that, from the scanty 
religions education of many of our youth, 
and the circumstances in which they are 
placed, so many of them should cast off the 
restraints of religion, and loathe the exercises 
of godliness ? ’ 

Now, amid all this inaptitude to serious. 
reflection, and the numerous inducements - 
to present indulwence iar te youth, it 
is truly gratifying oo old those who are 
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just commencing their career of activity, 
decided in their choice of religion—seeking 
after God in the midst of a degenerate age— 
confessing their Saviour, while many are 
denying him—and in earnest about the sal- 
vation of their souls, and making prepara- 
tion for eternity. When we sce the young 
enlisting under the Redeemer’s banner, we 
feel-over them the liveliest joy. We sec 
then acting up to the dignity of their being, 
aspiring after a blessed immortality; and 
should God spare them in the world, we 
behold in them the ornaments of the Church, 
the safe-guards of their country, and the joy 
of all with whom in life they may be asso- 
ciated. ; 

When you, then, my dear young friends, 
consider the natural tendencies of your 
hearts—the temptations to which you are 
exposed—the importance of resisting these 
to your usefulness and happiness—the worth 
of your souls, and the advantages of stand- 
ing prepared for a coming eternity, no por- 
tion of the sacred volume can be better 
suited to the occasion of our present meet- 
ing, than the passage to which I purpose to 
direct your attention in the sequel of this 
discourse: ‘“ Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way? By taking heed 
thereto according to thy word.” Here we 
have, 

I. An important inquiry ; and, 

If. A satisfactory answer to it. 

May the illustration of these topics, this 
evening, be instrumental, under the divine 
blessing, of leading the many interesting 
young persons now before me to that Sa- 
viour, whom to know is life eternal ! 

I. An important inquiry demands ow 
notice : “ Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way ?” 

We may ee this question put by th. 
outh who has telt the deceitfulness of his own 
eart—has been convinced of his guilt and 

impurity before God—has been awakened 
to a sense of his danger as a transgressor 
of the divine law—and is deeply convinced 
that all his own efforts to obtain a title and 
meekness for heaven, must prove utterly 
unavailing. In the mouth of such a person 
the question would be put with the deepest 
earnestness. His manner would exhibit his 
anxicty to obtain the desired information. 
And such a one will not listen to the 
" answer with the indifference of one who has 
ho personal intérest in the matter, but with 
‘the fixed attention of the condemned crimi- 
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nal to the announcement of the pardon 
‘hich prolongs his life. 

The word way, in Scripture, when ap- 
jlied to an individual generally, means a 
rourse of action—the general tenor of his 
walk and conversation. But, in the text, it 
seems more extensive in its signification, 
and appears to involve the state of the heart, 
as well as the external deportment. The 
conduct of mankind, in their natural state, 
is not only impure, but it springs from a 
heart thoroughly corrupt and unholy. In 
the further illustration of this particular, we 
remark, 

1. That the young are by nature under 
the influence of fiona ollution. 

We have heard much of the innocence of 
the young, and the guilelessness of their 
hearts. But, alas! such representations are 
at variance with the Word of God and cor- 
rect observation. We readily grant that, 
in general, the young are comparatively in- 
nocent. They are not hackneyed in vice, 
nor hardened in iniquity. They have not 
amassed the same load of guilt as the man 
who has grown grey-headed in his sins. 
There is likewise something amiable in the 
generous frankness and unsuspecting confi- 
dence of youth. These features of charac- 
ter induce many to look with indulgence 
on the levities and even follies of this period 
of life, and to employ many palliatives in 
describing their indiscretions. But, 1 would 
ask, is this warranted by the Book of God ? 
or, is it founded in enlightened regard for 
the welfare of the young themselves ?~ To 
speak to them as if they were shielded in 
innocence, and may harmlessly indulge their 
inclinations for pleasure, is to cheer them 
on in their folly, and to foster the forma- 
tion of habits, which may become the foul- 
est blot in the character of the man, and 
may unfit them for extensive usefulness in 
time, and for the bliss of heaven through 
eternity. : 

My young friends, I hope you entertain 
no such sentiments as these with regard to 
yourselves. If you have paid the slightest 
attention to the movements of your own 
minds, and the feelings of your own hearts, 
you have felt there the stirrings of many evil 

ions—the desires which are altogether 
mcompatible with innocence, and which, if 
you had not endeavoured to bridle, 
ve covered you with shame, and 
you in misery. Your own experience is 
sufficient to convince you that your natural 
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condition is that of enmity against God. 
“This alienation of mind from God mani- 
fests itself in very early youth, and in a 
great variety of ways. It is seen in the 
“mere child spurning parental authority—in 
the quarrels of the nursery—in the ingeni- 
gus attempts made to conceal offences—and 
in many other features of mental develop- 
ment. It is in vain to allege, that vice is 
learned by imitation alone. Vicious prin- 
ciples will, no doubt, be strengthened, and 
develop themselves with greater boldness 
when called forth by bad example. But still 
the heart is naturally corrupt and deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked. 
How many, in spite of ull the restraints of 
parental authority, all the instructions of 
enlightened and affectionate parents, and all 
the force of pious example, go astray, and 
follow the natural bias of a corrupt heart. 
Although they are told of the meanness and 
guilt of lying, yet they frame their lips to 
utter falsehood ; and although they are 
warned to guard against Sabbath profana- 
tion, yet it is the day on which they 
are most busy in mischief. I do not say, my 
young friends, that you have yet given so 
fearful a practical proof of the natural de- 
pravity of your hearts; but if you are better 
than others, it is not to yourselves you owe 
the difference, but to the grace of God, and 
the more favourable circumstances in which 
you have been placed. And I wish to bring 
every young person before me, under the 
permanent conviction that we are all natur- 
ally unholy—have evil hearts of unbelief, 
which are averse to God and to his ways, 
and very prone to every thing that is evil— 
hostile to all that the law of God enjoins, 
and reckless of our best interests. 

If this be your natural condition, my 
young friends, and that it is, the Word of 
God and your own experience clearly prove, 
ought you to give unresisted indulgence to 
all your natural propensities ?’—or ought 
you merely to try to keep them under the 
restraints which the decencies of society de- 
mand ?—or ought-you not rather to place 
yourselves before the tribunal of Scripture, 
and inquire what your Creator requires of 
you, that you may please him and enjoy his 

probation? Can you act up to the dig- 
nity of your being, and the end for which 
you were biossht into existence, till you 
‘obtain the new heart. and the right spirit, 
which the Bible declares is essential to a 
life of usefulness on earth, and to a meetness 


_ for heaven? Can you enjoy peace of con-. 
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science while living secure in your sins ? 
And although you have now all the strength 
and buoyancy of youth, can you be assured 
that these shall save you from the attack of 
disease, which may in a few weeks, or days, 
or hours, bring you to the dust of death. O! 
then, I trust that every youth now present, 
who has not already obtained the bless- 
ings of pardon and purity, will feel inclined 
to pu this question with al] earnestness : 
‘* Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
his way ?” 

2d. It is exceedingly desirable to obtain 
deliverance from thisstate of moral pollution 
in youth, | 

ere you placed in a situation of immi- 

nent danger, where a little delay might in- 
volve you in irremediable destruction, would 
you not seek instant deliverance? Were 
you pees in a leaky vessel, and saw the 
rapidly accumulating waters rendering your 
situation every mon::nt more insecure, would 
you stand unmoved, and make no effort for 
your safety? Would you not work the 
pumps, and call all your energies into ao- 
tion, that, if possible, you might evade the 
danger? And can you be told by the God 
of truth, and hear the declaration re-echoed 
by your own conscience, that you are in the 
most imminent peril, so long as you continue 
in sin, and yet make no effort to escape? 
While in this state, you are in danger every 
moment of being summoned before the bar 
of your offended Judge, and of having your 
destiny fixed for ever in unutterable woe. 

But some of you may say, we are yet 
young ; there is time enough for the seri- 
ous business of religion, and the solemn 
work of preparation for eternity. The fol- 
lowing arguments, I trust, are sufficient to 
convince you that youth is the best season, 
and may be to you the only time to obtain 
deliverance from a state of guilt and im- 
purity. Aas 

First. Because bad passions strengthen 
through indulgence, and are daily becoming 
more difficult to be eradicated. Whatever 
be the natural tendencies of the heart, these 
are comparatively easily checked before 
they have been frequently manifested. What 
at first is an act, by frequent repetition be- 
comes a habit, and habits become inveterate 
by long indulgence. “Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, and the leopard his spots? 
then may ye do good who have been accus- 
tomed to doevil?” The longer you neglect 
the great duties of religion, the more aver- 
sion will you feel to ull its exercises. You 
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will notthen have to s le merely against 
the natural propensities of your mmds, but 
likewise have ‘to overcome. its fixed princi- 
ples and its long-cherisked habitudes. Be- 
sides, you willbecome more deeply entangled 
with the cares and the business of life, and 
more closely associated in companionship 
with those whose dispositions and habits are 
similar ‘to your own ; and it will be no easy 
matter to burst asunder all these fetters, and 
tvonmience a course of seriousness, after 
you have become satiated with the plea- 
sures of the world, and have lost all relish 
for its unhallowed indulgencies. ‘The rea- 
soning which is generally ems as an 
excuse for neglecting religion,.is founded on 
a-number of the most monstrous fallacies, 
and involves in it principles quite at variance 
with the Bible and general experience. 1 
do not need to tell you with what ease the 
is ‘bent, and how readily it takes any 
shape into which you wish to form it. But 
it is very different with the trec, when it has 
struck its roots deep into the soil, has waxed 
strong through age, and endured the storms 
of many winters. By the application of a 
‘ depres of force, you may make it yield 
for a little, but it will defy all your skill to 
give it 2 new and permanent direction. 
omething very similar to this is the human 
mind. In youth it is tender and suscepti- 
ble, and easily takes any direction. But it 
ia otherwise when habits are formed, and 
atrengthenctl by repeated indulgence ; then 
it generally remains firm and unbending, 
anmad reproofs, admonitions, and all the moral 
aneans which you can make to bear upon it, 
to bring about a reformation. And hence 
there are comparatively few instances of 
genuine repentance and reformation in ad- 
vanced life. The abandonment of some of 
the vices of youth is no proof of genuine 
reformation. The powers of indulgence are 
frequently gone, while the fires of unholy 
passions are raging with undiminished fierce- 
ness, . The soul continues to burn with un- 
holy desires, when age has frozen the genial 
eurrent of the blood, 
_ Tt is true the Spirit of God can regenerate 
bil at-any period of life; and, mrenont 
erency, no Dp ent or saving change 
Sas tes : soot at all in the young or the 
eid. But, I would ask, whether may the 
oung or the old most depend hope ‘to 
Sptain bis quickening and sanctifying influ- 
euces in answer to prayer? Can the hus- 
Sandman, who has tried away the months 
~~" without cultivating his fields, rea- | 
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sonably anticipate a.crop in harvest? In 
stead of filling his barns with plenty, would 
he not have to survey his field rank with 
noxious weeds ; and were he then to begin 
to sow, while others were reaping, would 
he not justly expose himself to the scorn of 
every sober-minded individual? And can 
the man who has despised all the warnings 
and exhortations with which he was plied 
in youth to seek the Lord, and to walk in 
his ways, but who gave himself up to the 
service of sin, till he had so completely 
worn out all his faculties that its gratifica- 
tions can please no longer, hope to receive 
any other answer to his entreaties, than the 
terrible declarations recorded in the Book of 
God, to warn all against such foolish pre- 
sumption : ‘ Because I have called, ae ye 
refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and 
no man regarded ; but ye have set at nought 
my counsel, and would none of my reproofs ; 
I also will laugh at your calamity; I will 
mock when your fear cometh—when your 
fear cometh as desolation, and your destruc- 
tion cometh as a whirlwind—when distress 
and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall 
they call on me, but I will not answer ; they 
shall seek me early, but shall not find me. 
For that they hated knowledge, and did not 
choose the fear of the Lord. They would 
none of my counsel ; they despised all my. 
reproof. Therefore shall they eat of the 
fruit of their own way, and be filled with 
their own devices.” 

Secondly. The young have many facili- 
ties and encouragements to piety peculiar to 
their period of life. : 

While you, my young friends, havetempt- 
ations peculiar to yourselves, you have also 
advantages which cun only be enjoyed 
during the morning of life. And no sooner 
do you get engrossed with the harassing 
cares of the world, and entangled with its 
business, than difliculties multiply around 
you. Your minds will be occupied with 
other thoughts, and your attention directed 
to other objects. It is true no man ought 
to allow himself to becéme so deeply en- 
tangled with this world’s affuirs, as to ne- 
giect the great matters connected with his 
everlasting happiness. But duty is ene 
thing, and to uct up to the obligations under 
which we are laid is quite another thing. 
The genuine Christian finds it no easy mate 
ter to keep the flame of piety burning upon 
the altar of his heart while he mingles.-in 
business, and ‘is ‘hurassed by. the enres. and 
breathes the chilling atmosphere of this 
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world. He has to maintain a constant strug- 
gle to keep the world in its proper place. 
And do you leave that to be acquired upon 
the field of contest, which the far better 
equipt, and much more vigorous and skilful, 
soldier finds so much difficulty in preserving 
when the conflict has commenced? This 
is surely not to act a wise and prudent part. 

Besides you are not yet inveigled with 
wicked associates. Your friendships are 
still in a great measure to form. It is 
of inconceivable importance to : Pee 
ness and usefulness in future life, that you 
choose those as your companions, who fear 
God and keep his commandments. “‘ They 
who walk with wise men, sball be wise, 
while the companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed.” In such a city as this, you will 
come in contact with many of your own 
years who are already initiated into all the 
follies and vices of profligacy, and who, by 
their winning manners, and the glowing re- 
presentations which they give of their 
pleasures, may seduce you to their party, 
and then you are on the broad road to ruin. 
Many a youth, on whose cheek the blush 
of modesty has sat with the most winning 
gracefulness, and who could weep at the 
recital of a tale of woe, has, in less than a 
year, become so abandoned, as to stand in 
unmoved obduracy, and trifle with a mo- 
ther’s warnings, and mock at her prayers 
and tears. And when once you get cn- 
tangled, how are you to escape from the 
unholy confederacy with which you shall 
have become allied? You will not only 
have to do violence to your own inclina- 
tions, but have to brave their scorn, and 
despise their ridicule, which they- shall 
liberally heap upon you. Before you then 
become thus entangled, enlist under the 
banner of the Saviour, and join some chosen 
band of youthful associates, who meet for 
prayer, and for promoting each other's 
spiritual and everlasting interests. 

In addition to this, there are ry en- 
couragements held out to you in the Bible, 
to seek the Lord in youth. There is laid 


upon you all the force of a command, | to-day. 


was the youngest in his father’s house. 0, . 
then, my dear young friends, be persuaded : 
this very evening, to consecrate yourselves,” 
and all that you have, to the service of the 
Lord, and then all things shall work to-. 
gether for your good!—* For you to live. 
will be Christ, and to die gain.” | 
this time, then, cry unto God, and say, 
Thou art our Father, and the guide of our 
inexperienced youth. But, : 
Thirdly. Remember, my young frienda, 
that your life is uncertain, and you cannot 
tell how long you may have to live. You 
have often seen the rose opening its bud to 
the morning sun; and, from its healthy hue, 
it promised to endure, till its leaves dropt 
through natural decay. But ere noon, 
some rude hand had cropt it, before it had 
time to unfold all its beauties. And thus 
has it frequently been with the young, and 
thus may it also be with you. Your own. 
observatior? abundantly confirms this state- 
ment. You cannot visit a single church- 
yard, without being forcibly reminded of 
this truth. You cannot look over the 
many spacious burial fields that are attach- 
ed to our city, without seeing the grave of 
all Jengths and sizes and dimensions. You 
cannot read the many lettered stones, and 
survey the little mounds where no monu- 
ment tells even the name of their lowly 
tenants, without being told, here lies the 
little babe, and here the sprightly boy ; and 
there the stout and healthy youth, all at 
once torn down in the full bloom of life. 
And of how few will you read, “ this aged 
man came down to his grave like a full 
shock of corn in his season.” Can you, 
then, my young friends, with any safety to 
your eternal interests, delay the vast con- 
cerns of eternity till some future period? 
“* Death’s thousand doors stand open,” and 
you knownot when you may be called to pass 
through their gloomy portals. To you the 
admonition is likewise tendered: “ Be ye 
also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of man cometh.” Delay not till 
to-morrow what may be much better done 
For “ now is the accepted time, 


‘“‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days : now ts the day of salvation.” And on this 
of thy youth.” There is held out to you emphatic now, matters of infinite moment 
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the most winning promise, “I love them , may be suspended. : 


that love me, and they that seek me rh 
Wit 


shall find me.” Youthful piety meets wit 
the warmest commendation. Timothy was 


praised, because that from a child he knew his way?” We procee 
God chose David, who | 


the Scriptures. 
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et then the question in the text be put 

h all earnestness this very evening, 

* Wherewithal shall a yous man cleanse 
now, 


Il. ‘To consider the satisfactory answer, 
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tion, “ By taking heed thereto according 


to thy word.” : 
1. The young are directed to take heed 
to their way. Want of consideration has 
been the ruin of many a hopeful youth. 
Fhey have no experience themselves of the 
dangers of the world, and the temptations 
with which they are surrounded, and they 
are ready to regard the warning that is ten- 
dered in love as the result of cold suspicion. 
They are apt to consider it either as a re- 
flection on their discretion, or an attack 
upon the character of others. And, there- 
fore, they are frequently inattentive to the 
most friendly admonitions, till they are in- 
volved in vice and misery. But I trust 
you will maintain a watchful inspection over 
your hearts and your conduct. Flee the 
very appearance of evil. To retain for a 
single moment an impure desire or sinful 
thought, involves you in guilt, and exposes 
you to danger. Repel with firmness every 
solicitation, however friendly its aspect, that 
would draw you from the path of rectitude, 
though it were but by a single hairbreadth. 
When you have once overleaped the 
boundary that separates right from wrong, 
and trodden forbidden ground, your down- 
ward carecr may become fearfully rapid. 
A few indiscretions at first may involve you 
in a course of action, that in a short period 
may terminate in an ignominious end. 
Many a youth who bas begun his devious 
carecr with Sabbath profanation, has gone 
from one stage in crime to another, till he 
has brought himself tothe gibbet. Think not 
lightly, then, of first deviations from the 
path of rectitude. Remember that, as im- 
mortal beings, every thought you indulge, 
every word you speak, and every step you 
take is most important. It goes to make 
that account you must render at the bar 
of God, before an assembled universe. 

But to cleanse your way, 

2. You must take heed to it according to 
God's word. The Bible is the only infalli- 
ble standard of faith and manners. 

First. It tells you how you may obtain 
pardon for past guilt. The scheme of salva- 
tion developed in the Bible, furnishes a 
porous manifestation of all the divine per- 
ertions, and assures you, that God can, 
consistently with them all, and the stability 
of his government, extend pardon to all 
who believe im his Son. You are told in 
the word of God, of the amazing love of the 
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Almighty—of the astonishing condescen- 
sion of ca Saviour, of his ike of poverty, 


and toil, and labour, and his death of 
agony and shame, to make an atonement for 
the sins of all who believe on his name. 
You are assured, that the law has been 
magnified and made honourable, and an 
everlasting righteousness. brought in. Geth- 
semane’s garden, can witness the extreme 
agony by which your guilt was expiated. 
Calvary, and its rending rocks, can tell of 
the anguish of the mighty sufferer. The 
darkened sun, and the opening graves de- | 
clared how he spoiled principalities and 
powers, and triumphed over them. And his 
resurrection from the grave, and ascension 
into heaven and exaltation to the right 
hand of the majesty on high, demonstrate 
that redemption is accomplished. And 
now you have but to look to his atoning sacri- 
fice, and put your trust in a risen Saviour, 
and repose your confidence on his finished 
righteousness ; for the word of Jehovah has 
declared it, and the blood of Christ has rati- 
fied it, and the oath of the Eternal has con- 
firmed it, thut “ there is no condemnation 
to them who are in Christ Jesus.” ‘“ This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Christ died to save sinners 
even the chief.” 

Secondly. But the word of God also 
directs you to the only source of moral puri- 
ty. It tells you that the Holy Spirit is 
ready to renovate your hearts, and to sanc- 
tify your natures. It directs you to the 
fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness. 
It assures you that the blood of Christ 
Jesus cleanses from all sin. It exhibits to 

ou the great pattern of moral excel- 
ence, after which you ought continually to 
copy. “ Beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord,” &c. Jesus has left you an exam- 
ple that you should walk in his steps. La 
aside, then, every weight, and the sins whic 
so easily beset you, and run with patience 
the race that is set before you. 

The Bible also furnishes you with the 
most powerful motives to seek after purity 
of heart and of conduct. It assures you 
that sin and misery are inseparably linked 
together; that Christ died to promote 
your sanctification. ‘“ Christ loved the 
Church, and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it, by the wash- 
ing of water throngh the word, that he 

present it to himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
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such thing; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish.” It declares that heaven 
is a holy place, and that without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord. 

Thirdly. The word of God furnishes you 
with a perfect rule for the regulation of 
every part of your conduct. It is a perfect 
directory to guide you in the performance of 
every duty. Ifyou regard life as a journey, 
the Bible is the map on which is delineated, 
with perfect accuracy, the path that leads to 
heaven. Every devious path and byeway is 
clearly pointed out. Viewing life as a voy- 
age, it is the chart by which you are to 
steer your course across the stormy ocean 
of life to the haven of everlasting repose. 
Every rock and quicksand on which you are 
in danger of making shipwreck of faith and 
of a good conscience is pointed out with 
unerring precision. And the Bible has a 
virtue in it which no mercator’s chart ever 
possessed. It also discovers and exhibits 
to your constant view the polar star, and 
whatever winds may blow—whatever clouds 
may intervene—and whatever waves may 
swell, it elevates every one who consults 
it with diligence, and puts faith in its dis- 
coveries, above them all. It directs you to 
2 course, where favouring breezes perpetually 
blow, so that you may fearlessly voyage 
along till you reach the port of peace. To 
lay aside this figurative language, the Bible 
clearly points out to you all the duties you 
owe to your God, to your fellow-men, and 
to yourselves. It clearly describes your 
social, personal, and relative duties in every 
situation, station, and period of life. It tells 
you what sins you ought to avoid, and what 
conduct you are bound to pursue; what 
companions you should choose, and what 
associates you ought to shun. And it tells 
you how you may obtain strength to enable 
you to accomplish the whole. And if, in 
compliance with its warm and pressing invi- 
tations, you take Christ’s yoke upon you, 
which is easy, and his burden, which is light, 
the love of Christ will constrain you thus 
to judge, “ that if one died for all, then are all 
dead,” &c. You never can study the Bible 
with too much attention and care. Other 
books may mislead you—corrupt your mo- 
rals and pervert your hearts, but this will 
make you wise unto salvation. O, then, my 
young friends, daily search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye have eternal life, and they 
testify of Jesus ! 

But you must remember, that however 
valuable the Word of God is, it is but an in- 


strument.- And although it be an instra- 
ment devised by infinite wisdom, and thers- 
fore admirably fitted to accomplish the end 
for which it was given, yet it can only ac- 
complish your salvation when made to bear 
upon your hearts by the agency of the Di- 
vine Spirit. Hence the necessity of prayer 
for his enlightening and sanctifying influ 
ences. You ought never to sit down to the 
study of the Bible without prayer. Prayer 
is the key that unlocks the treasures that are 
contained in the holy Scriptures, Were 
the Bible always studied in a devout and 
pious frame there would be few controver- 
sics about its doctrines. Prayer is like 
Jacob's ladder, it opens up a communication 
between heaven and earth. It brings down 
Omnipotence to our aid. The Holy Spirit 
is given in answer to prayer. Were Christ- 
ians more fervent in prayer there would be 
fewer divisions among them, and much more 
of love and every kindly disposition. How- 
ever widely they may differ in speculation, no 
sooner do they go to their closet-and bend 
their knees at the throne of grace, than they 
appear as the children of one Father. 

You, my young friends, who have asso- 
ciated yourselves together to read the word 
of God in the exercise of fervent prayer, and 
to promote each other's spiritual improve- 
ment, have acted wisely ; and I trust you 
have already experienced many advantages 
resulting from it. I would rejoice to know 
that every youth in this large and populous, 
city had joined your socicty. Yours is truly 
a holy alliance. In your meetings there is 
heard neither the din of revelry, the im- 
pure jest, nor the wanton song, but the 
sale of praise and the voice of prayer. 

our fellowship has in it the benevolence 
of angels, and like these ministering spirits 
you are striving by mutual good offices to 
benefit the heirs of salvation. You are try- 
ing, in youth, to attune your voices for 8 
anthems of eternity. You must learn toli 
the song of redemption on carth, and feel it 
more harmonious in your ears, and more 
animating to your hearts, than a whole or- 
chestra of licentious music, before you can 
hope to join the generalassembly and Church 
of the first-born in heaven, and unite with 
all the ransomed of the Lord in shouting 
salvation to the Lamb. O, my young 
friends, if my fecble voice has any power to 
cheer you on, and if my exhortation could 
recruit your ranks, I would rejoice to spend 
them in so gooda cause! But imagine my 
weak arguments. seconded this evening by 
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all the energy of your parents’ prayers, by 
the approbation of all the pious on earth, 
and by all the blessed inhabitants in heaven, 
and shal} you not listen to solicitations so 
powerful, when the call is to the ny a 
of happiness here and of endless felicity 
Ahereafter! And tell me, ye sons and daugh- 
ters of folly, if, in your meditative moments 
your hearts commend not the choice which 
you affect, amid your thoughtless gaiety, to 
despise. Amid your laughter that is mad, 
and your meaningless mirth, have you ever 
experienced a joy and a peace like the 
Christian’s when he rises from his knees and 
exclaims, with his Bible in his hand, as his 
charter for eternity, “ This God is my God 
for ever and ever; he will be my guide even 
unto death ?” 

Let me again, my young friends, entreat 
you, as you value your souls, and as you 
wish to be useful in time, and happy through 
eternity, to devote yourselves to the service 
of God. The thoughtless around you may 
cidicule your choice and laugh at your seri- 
ousness, but where will be their mockery 
when approaching dissolution exhibits this 
world in its own comparative insignificance, 
and opens to their cyes, closing for ever on 
earthly scenes, the momentous realities of 
eternity? And where will be their scorn 
when the graves shall give up their dust at 
the blast of the archangel’s trumpet, and 
summon them to take their stand with all 
the despisers of the gospel on the left hand 
of the judge. They may ridicule your 
choice now, but will they be of the same 
mind when they see you clad in all the glo- 
ries of immortal beauty, and invited to spend 
an eternity of bliss in the presence of God 
and of the Lamb, and themselves vessels of 
wrath fitted for destruction—and doomed 
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to dwell in everlasting fire with the devil 
and his angels? 

But perhaps some of you, my young 
friends, may see no great need for such ur- 
gency even in a matter of so great import- 
ance. You are young, and anticipate many 
days of health, and of vigour. And you 
wish to spend a few of the years of youth, 
when you have the greatest relish for plea- 
sure, in what you may esteem harmless in- 
dulgence. I would most willingly grant all 
you can desire could I be assured that the 
delay which you desire is compatible with 
your everlasting safety. The youngest pre- 
sent may not. see the termination ofthe year 
on which yon have just entered. How 
many of your acquaintance, during the year 
that is past, have been carried to the house 
appointed for all living, who were at this 
season last year as young, and sprightly, and 
healthy, as yourselves. Presume not on 
futurity. The seasons may revolve as for- 
merly, but you may be in eternity before 
the termination of another year. O, could 
I unfurl before you the records of heaven, 
on which the number of your days are in- 
scribed, with what breathless eagerness would 
you read the writing that told you the day 
of your death! The impression would never 
be effaced, and you would instantly begin 
in earnest to snake reparation for that so- 
lemn hour. But this is what no earthly 

ower can do. The book of God’s decrees 
1s sealed, and hid from mortal vision. But 
the very uncertainty jn which you stand, 
and to which you foolishly trust, were:you 
wise, would rouse you to instant exertion. 
“ To-day, if you will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts. For there is neither work 
nor knowledge, nor device in the grave, to 
which we are hastening.” Amen. 
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' What doth it profit my brethren, though a man say, he hath faith and hath not 
works: can faith suve him ?”— James ii. 14, 


Ir is an allegation as ancient, we believe, good works with faith, as the material or 
as the primitive age of Christianity, that the joint terms of his justification before God, 
two inspired Apostles, Paul and James, disclaims the doctrine of the imputation of 
enunciate a different, and what seemsacon- the Redeemer’s merits, substitutes his own 
tradictory proposition, relative to a cardinal righteousness in room of the righteousness 
and fundamental article of the Gospel system of Christ, and thus frustrates the whole 
—-the Justification of Sinners. The objec- economy of Gospel redemption; while he 
tion has been revived and repeated in every who dissevers good works as exemplified in 
suceeeding period, and has been theoccasion his life and conversation from faith, who 
of introducing not a little perplexity and does not admit them to be essential to salva- 
confusion of ideas, into the minds of many tion, aud who does not assiduously cultivate 
serious inquirers after the truth. ‘To not a them as the evidence of a transformed na- 
few, the contradiction has appeared so pal- ture, and as constituting a meetness for the 
pable and staring, as to cast a general sus- happiness of immortality, is equally guilty 
picion and discredit upon the eutire doctrine; of cancelling his charter to everlasting glory, 
to create a presumption against the possibi- and must be for ever excluded from the 
lity of the perplexed knot of controversy beatitudes of Paradise, for this plain reason, 
being ever disentangled; while multitudes that he is destitute of the spiritual qualifica- 
of professed Christians, feeling their dearest tions and graces that render a human being 
interests and vital hopes implicated in the fit for the enjoyment of the heavenly society, 
subject, have espoused opposite sides of the and capable of participating in its sublime 
question, and have arrayed themselves triumphs. 
under the standards of the two respective | Now the true and simple position of the 
oracles—the one class enrolling themselves case is this: the Apostle Paul, in language 
under the banners of Paul, the other profes- absolute and unqualified, asserts, that a man 
sing to be the disciples of James. is justified by faith, in the absence, and to 

That sve'a a circumstance should ever the entire exclusion, of every thing having 
have happened, is an event deeply to be the shadow or semblance of merit on the 
lamented, from the occasion which it has part of the fallen creature; such, for exam- 
given to the scoffing of infidels, as well as ple, as moral qualities, pre-requisites, repen- 
from the danger, proverbially great, of tance, new obedience, faith itself, contenr 
Christians themselves running to extremes; plated as a moral virtue, or any personal 
as also from the fact which cannot be con- attributes, original or acquired; pag lho styles 
travened, that he who grafts and embodies it, “ by the works of the law,” meaning by 
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that expression, not only the observance of 
the Mosaic ceremonial, but also that mea- 
sure of external compliance with the claims 
of the moral law, which any man by the 
application and improvement of his natural 
faculties, is qualified to render; and this for 
the obvious reason, that this measure of 
homage and duty being always inadequate, 
and paid by those who, as sinners, are judi- 
cially lying under a weizht of wrath, cannot 


justify; while there is a contradiction involv-_ 
ed ‘in the very supposition, that the same | 
Jaw which has laid the world under con-— 
demnation, can procure its absolution from | 
punishment, and restoration to the divine fa- 


vour, Tothisitmay be added, that our “good 
works,” as they are styled, cannot obtain for 
us a title to the immunities and the privi- 
leges of the Gospel, because, being by nature 
wholly guilty and legally condemned, we 
have forfeited every boon, and have merited 
every judgment. They cannot endow us with 
t moral fitness for the holiness and the ho- 
sannas of the upper sanctuary, for they can- 
not regenerate our depraved nature, or instil 
into our souls principles of godliness, or im- 
preguate our hearts with devotional affec- 
tions. As little able are they to establish 
for us a claim to the special and transform- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, for in that 
case, our sanctification would be of debt and 
not of grace. Neither can they make any 
reparation or atonement for the multitude of 
past iniquities, or repeal the smallest instal- 
ment of the debt of obligation we owe to 
heaven, because the law of God demands 
n full and perfect satisfaction for every 
offence, and inasmuch as we cannot avoid 
transgressing, even in the most fervent of 
the prayers we breathe, and in the most 
spiritual of the performances we execute, 
and in the most holy of the duties we dis- 
charge. ‘“‘ Wherefore we conclude,” says 
this Apostle, “that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law. For as many 
us are under the law are under the curse. 
Not having mine own righteousness which 
is of the law, but that which is by the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of God 
py faith, Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but by his mercy he 
saved us. To him that worketh not, but 
believeth on him that justifics the un- 
godly, his faith is counted for righteousness. 
Even as David also describeth the blessed- 
nesa of the man, unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works.” 

And so zealously and perseveringly does 
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St. Paul inculcate this distinctive and staple 
doctrine, that it pervades and overflows in all 
his writings; giving them a feature that is 
peculiar and characteristic; while he asserts 
that there is an utter opposition, an eternal 
contradiction, between every thing having 
the name and semblance of work, and the 
free, boundless grace of the Gospel. He 
avers, that the very terms, work and grace, 
have a direct and perfect contrariety of sig- 
nification, being completely antipodes to 
one another; and having this essential dis- 
tinction, it is morally impossible that they 
can ever coalesce, or suggest any, but a to- 
tally different class of ideas; unless you do 
_the violence of making them convertible 
| terms, and thus confound their intrinsic and 
‘fundamental properties. ‘“ If by grace,” 
| says he, “* then it is no more of works, other- 
wise grace is no more grace ; but if it be of 
works, then it is no more of grace, other- 
wise work is no more work.” At the same 
time he asseverates, that all who incorporate 
their own fancied excellencies, their gentle 
and generous dispositions, their vaunted 
charitics and virtuous practices, with faith, 
in the negotiation of the great question of 
their forgiveness and acceptance with God, 
undermine and upset the whole constitution 
of gratuitous, sovereign mercy; repel and 
neutralize the transcendent merits of the 
Son of God, and thus consummate the de- 
solation of all their hopes for eternity; for 
he justly and emphatically adds, “if right- 
cousness come by the law, then Chyist is 
dead in vain.” 

But the apostle James seems to be the 
propounder and advocate of a very different 
doctrine. Instead of asserting and uphold- 
ing the unity of faith in our justification, 
and concurring with his great cotemporary, 
Paul, in discarding all moral endowments, 
all pions principles, and all virtuous doings 
from having any share or co-operation in 
the forgiveness of a true believer, he appears 
rather to contravene the assumption, to 
combat the position, and to direct his re- 
monstrances against its adoption; while he 
inculeates on mankind this other and car- 
dinal truth, that “ by works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only.” Moral deeds seem 
to stand higher in his estimation than in 
that of the apostle Paul ; he assigns to thea: 
a higher station in the system of human 
recovery, for he not only expatiates upon 
their primary excellence and their | 
mount necessity as co-operating with faith 


_to the justification of sinners, but he repre- 
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sents the faith that exists by itself, as no 
better than a dream, a phantom, a nullity, a 
vain conceit; and he compares soch a soli- 
tary insulated thing, to a shadow devoid of 
-ubstance, to a body that is destitute of the 
animating principle. “ But wilt thou know, 
O vain man, that faith without works is 


dead, for as the body without the spirit is 
dead, so faith without works is dead also.” 


Now our object is to show, that there is | 


no counter-testimony, no real opposition, | 


betwixt the doctrine taught by St. Paul and | 
that propounded by St. Janes ; but that | 
when properly examined and understood, 

their sentiments will be found beautifully to 

tally; and the seeming discordance betwixt 

them, to admit of an casy and satisfactory 

reconcilement. We have already stated 

the full amount of the apparent discrepancy, 

and shall here only briefly notice the fact, 

which we are afterwards to illustrate, that 

it is entirely attributable to the two Apos- 

tles having specific and distinctive ends in 

view; to their agitating the same subject 

under different and separate heads, and to 

their taking, not a contrary or inconsistent, 

but a peculiar and special consideration of 
the same momentous tenet, under the two 

great branches into which it naturally re- 

solves itself. 

Now, in proof of the assertion, that there 
is a perfect cordiality, and agreement, be- 
twixt the two Apostles on the vital point 
at issue, we observe first, in reference to 
James, that he enunciates, and enforces, the 
very identical doctrine so fully and triumph- 
antly established by St. Paul, ‘that a man 
is justified by faith without the works of the 
law.” “ If any of you,” he observes, “ lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God who giveth to 
all men liberally and upbraideth not, and it 
shall be given him. Bat let bim ask in faith, 
nothing wavering; for he that wavercth is 
like a wave of the sea, driven of the wind 
and tossed.” Now the inference from these 
words is obvious, and cannot be mistaken. 
If faith alone—and the Apostle in this pas- 
sage makes no allusion whatever to works 
of any kind, but plainly excepts them—be, 
as he maintains, the only medium of access 
to the Father, the great master-key which 
unlocks for the sinner the gates of the 
heavenly sanctuary ; if it be moreover the 
only means of procuring a propitious recep- 
tion for the services we pay, and the abedi: 
ence we render, and without which they 
would inevitably be rejected at the court on 
high; then it follows, as a natural and un- 
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avoidable result, that the faith which thus 
gains the ear of heaven to the voice of our 
supplications, as well as obtains acceptance, 
for all our pious performances, can be no 
other than the living and saving faith delin- 
eated by the apostle Paul, and to which 
he ascribes such marvellous effects; by 
which our persons are justified and our sins 
forgiven, and with the operations of which 
all gospel distinctions and privileges are 
intimate, and from which they are insepar- 
able. In this case, it is absolutely impos- 
sible that our moral attainments and graces 
can ever be admitted as justifying our per- 
sons, if these works and virtues are approved 
and accepted, solely on account of faith; 
and would, as the Apostle here affirms, be 
denounced and rejected without it. Again, 
“ harken, my beloved brethren, has not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith, 
and heirs of the kingdom which he hath pro- 
mised to them that love him.” Now the 
obvious construction to be put upon these 
words is this, that God has selected many 
obscure and indigent individuals to be made 
partakers of the spiritual and eternal bless- 
ings of his grace, and that it is faith which 
unites them to Jesus, and gives them a per- 
sonal interest in these inestimable treasures. 
They are also said to be “heirs of the 
kingdom of faith ;” if so, then they must be 
justified by faith. It is farther added, the 
kingdom is prepared for them that love 
God, and we know that faith is the seed of 
that holy affection by which we are assimi- 
lated to the divine image, and gradually 
qualified *‘ for the inheritance of the saints 
in light ;” for it is elsewhere specified that 
it worketh by love, and therefore faith is 
the medium or instrument of our reconcilia- 
tion with God, through Jesus Christ, and is 
identified with our title to the joys of ever- 
lasting life. 

We shall adduce only one example more. 
“Ts any sick among you, let him call for the 
elders of the Church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord.” And it is added, “the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up, and if he has committed 
sins they shall be forgiven him.” Now, is 
not the plain interpretation of such a decla- 
ration this, that it is faith or the prayer of 
faith, independently of any works of the 
law, or any deeds of righteousness to which 
such extraordinary effects are here imnputed, 
not only the patient’s recovery from sick- 
ness, and restoration to the joys of health, 
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but the remission of his delinquencies, and 
the acceptance of his person, as righteous 
in the sight of Jehovah; in other words, is 
not the apostle James here asserting and 
vindicating, in language as determinate and 
direct as man can use, the very identical 
tenct, so clearly propounded, and so elo- 
quently elucidated, by his cotemporary 
Paul. ; 
And, in regard to the latter, is it not emi- 
nently and conspicuously true, that he is as 
strenuous an asserter of the obligation of 
good works, as a zealous defender of their 
indefeisible interests, and as bold and un- 
compromising in his asseverations respect- 
ing the absolute necessity of their concur- 
rence with faith to the ultimate and cternal 
redemption of mankind, as his brother James. 
We saallones and defy any man to show 
that St. Paul, in his writings, does not apply 
the same just criterion to try the profession, 
and to test the character of every pretender 
to the Christian name ; if he does not re- 
commend and enforce in terms as emphatic 
and with arguments as irrefragable, the 
supreme value and last consequence of cul- 
tivating heavenly-mindedness, and of exem- 
plifying irreproachable purity of deportment 
in all who aspire to the lofty character of 
believers in Christ Jesus; if he does not 
interpose safeguards and securities as effec- 
tual for preventing the sacred enclosure of 
christian privilege and immunity from being 
violated by the unhallowed and unclean, 
and the grace of God from being turned 
into licentiousness ; if he does not prescribe 
and enjoin the practice of personal godli- 
ness by motives as imperative, and does not 
ainhold the exceeding extent and spirituality 
of the requirements of the unalterable law 
of God, by reasonings as powerful, and by 
sanctions us awful. He avows, in terms as 
round and unmeasured as any employed by 
che apostle James, that “not the ie of 
the law are just before God, but the doers 
of the law shall be justified—He is not a 
Jew which is one outwardly ; neither is that 
circumcision which is outward in the flesh : 
but he is a Jew which is one inwardly ; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, 
and not in the letter; whose praise is not ot 
men but of God.— Do we then make void the 
law through faith ? God forbid: yea, we es- 
tablish the law.—These things I will that 
thou affirin constantly, that they who have be- 
lieved in God, might be careful to maintain 
:ood works.— Holding faith and a good con- 
scitove ; which some having put away con- 
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cerning faith have made shipwreck.— With- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord.— 
They proféss that they know God, but in 
works they deny him: hain such turn away.” 
Now, we appeal to the unprejudiced reason 
of every candid mind, if any testimonies can 
be collected from the whole writings of 
James, more explicit than these, in favour of 
practical and universal righteousness ; more 
conclusive against a speculative and inopera- 
tive faith, or that conveys in language more 
glowing and energetic the necessity of good 
works coinciding with faith, to the carrying 
on, and completion of a sinner’s redemp- 
tion; or that avouches more poiutedly, 
moral virtue to be not only indispensable, 
but a real and component element of salva- 
tion. And does he not bear unequivocal 
testimony to the felicitous and glorious 
consequences necessarily and unalterably 
resulting from the operation of saving faith ; 
and does he not every-where aver, that 
from this hallowed source flow all the holy 
affections that sweeten and that sanctify the 
life of man; all the lofty qualities that 
ennoble and refine the character to the ut- 
most perfection and polish of which it is 
susceptible. And does he not prove this to 
be the origin of all the meck and magnani- 
mous achievements of Christians in the 
cause of piety and philanthropy, and the 
germ of all that constellation of sublime 
virtues that shed a glory so benign and so 
brilliant around human nature! And do 
not those facts, to which many others might 
be added, go to demonstrate with en accu- 
mulation and force of evidence, such as no 
objector can be well conceived to resist, 
that there is a perfectly good intelligence 
between the two parties; that the Apostles 
are here not divided, but united in senti- 
ment; both upholding and vindicating, us 
the occasion requires, distinct, but main 
pillars of the same great temple of immutable 
and immortal truth; and disk so far from 
there being any real discordance betwixt 
them, or want of harmony, there is an ad- 
mirable congruity, and a beautiful con- 
sistency ? 

Now it is a recognised canon, in all sound 
and enlightened criticism, that, to estimate the 
conclusiveness of an author's reasonings as 
well as to perecive the propriety of his de- 
ductions, due consideration be always paid 
to the precise object he has in view in tak- 
ing up and treating his subject, as well as to 
the general scope and bearing of his whole 
argument. Without attending to this pri- 
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mary and material circumstance, the great- 
est Injustice may be done to a writer; his 
meaning may be misrepresented, the sound- 
ness of his conclusions disputed, and his 
whole work exposed to the charge of con- 
taining inconsistencies, and even contradic- 
tions, Attention to this plain and acknow- 
ledged rule of interpretation, the constant 
application of which is essential to the right 
understanding and elucidation of the Holy 
Scriptures, will furnish us at once with a 
key to the only and true solution of the 
apparent want of unity, in the present case, 
betwixt the apostles Paul and Janes. They 
confine themselves to different points of the 
same great question. They have separate 
objects in view in the discussion, while they 
address themselves to very different classes 
of persons. 

Phe apostle Paul took upon him the task 
of unsettling certain fundamental errors that 
were almost universally prevalent in his day. 
He felt the necessity of administering a 
timely antidote to the proud and presuimnp- 
tuous spirit of self-righteousness, which has 
penetrated into the very core and substance 
of our corrupted constitution. He found 
himself encircled by a polite and polished 
heathen world, which, though depressed 
to the extreme pitch of moral degradation, 
and immersed in the lowest depths of pol- 
lution, nevertheless “ arrogated to itself a 
kind of pre-eminence In manners and mo- 
rals, pluming itself upon its artificial graces, 
and its many monuments of national and 
military virtue, continually offering incense 
to its own vanity, and imaginary bright as- 
semblage of suble and private excellencies ;” 
by philosophers, who gloried in the splen- 
dour of the reputation they had acquired for 
Jearning and wisdom, and who muintained 
perfection itself to be an attainment within 
the reach of every man. He was also en- 
compassed by Jews, no Jess proud and no 
Jess pompous, and equally lofty in their as- 
sumptions of moral supremacy—who boast- 
ed of their especial and national distinc- 
tions—of their peculiar sanctity and exclu- 
sive relationship to God—who deceived 
themselves with the imagination that they 
were paragons of piety and purity, and who 
never doubted for au instant that their scru- 
pulous observance of ceremonial rites, and 
their exact fulfilment of moral precepts, 
would invest them with a plea and passport 
to the divine forgiveness, and guarantee their 
possession of the glories of an endless life. 
The Apostle undertook to dissipate so fatal 
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an illusion, and to disabuse their minds of 
so egregious a mistake. He does so, by pre- 
senting them with a full length portrait ot 
what is the real character and condition of 
every human being by nature, a rebel, judi- 
cially guilty, and in a state of condemna- 
tion before God; implicated in the darkest 
criminality, and convicted on ten thousand 
charges of highest deinerit, without his hav- 
ing any exculpation to offer, or plea to preter 
in mitigation of sin, or arrest of judgment, 
And this he atfeetingly proves, in his Epistle 
to the Romans, by a special reference to the 
actual existing circumstances of the heatheu 
and Jewish worlds, [He begins with the 

ungodly heathen, and, from the appalling 
representation given in the first chapter, of 
“the extremities to which they carried their 
excesses and depravation of manners,” pre- 
sents us with a most hideous and lumiliat- 
ing picture of what our humanity is, even 
in its meridian of civilization and refine- 
nents, when it has broken loose from all the 
Jaws and restraints of religion, and bas aban- 
doned itself to the volcanic irruptions of its 
uncaged and unbridled propensities to evil. 
At the same time, he testifies, in relation to 
those who were esteemed the most wise and 
virtuous of the pagan world—who were the 
self-constituted oracles of the age in which 

they flourished—who made the highest pre- 

tensions to purity and perfection, that their 

principles and conduct, when rigidly sifted, 

would be found to be no way superior to 

those of the individuals on i a they sat 
as critics and censors ; that they who thu 
judged and reprobated the behaviour of 
others, were themselves chargeable with the 
very same or sitnilar obliquitics ; were such 

voltans of the light and law of nature, and 

practised such enorinities, as left them wholly 

inexcusable, and justly condemned by the 

great moral Ruler of the universe, Whence 

he infers, and makes good his position, that. 
“the Gentiles could lay no claim to the 

favour of God; that they have no inherent 
or acquired merit to recommend them ; 

nothing on which they could found a legal 

title to acceptance wih the divine Majesty.” 

nor could they possibly obtain justitication 

in any other way than by the righteousness 

of Christ, imputed to them and received by 

faith alone. 

The Apostle next proceeds to examine 
the case of the peculiar and favoured people 
of God ; and he demonstrates, by arguments 
equally conclusive and irresistible, that the 
Jew has no better plea to prefer, no higher 
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ground to occupy, no assumptions more valid | to posterity ; and he deprecated the thought 
to rely upon, in his hopes of reconciliation ' that any man should ever regard the faith, 
with heaven, “though he rests in the law, by which we are justified, so freely through 
makes his boast of God, knows his will, and | the surpassing riches of divine mercy, as 


approves the things that are most excellent ;” 
for he also is destitute of personal holiness ; 
in his best performances he breaks the law, 
,dishonours God, and never renders nore 
than a partial and external compliance with 
the divine will; while his measure of obe- 
dience falls incalculably short of the strict- 
ness and spirituality of the divine require- 
ments. The Jew had, indeed, tnany advan- 
tages over the heathen, in point of religious 
knowledge and external privilege ; but, in 
relation to moral qualifications, and justify- 
ing personal righteousness, he rates no 
higher, and is on a perfect equality with the 
Gentile. “ What then,” adds the Apostle, 
‘are we better than they ? no, in no wise ; 
for we have before proved both Jews and 
(rentiles, that they are all under sin, as it 
is written, there is none righteous, no, not 
one. Every mouth must be stopped, and 
the whole world become guilty before God ; 
for God hath concluded them all in unbelief, 
that he might have mercy upon all.” 

But the apostle James had another and a 
distinct object in view. He addresses a 
different description of persons; he sets 
himself to combat another delusion, and to 
defend the doctrine from an opposite objec- 
tion. He docs not attempt to disprove or 
negative any proposition of St. Paul; he 
does not impugn the truth of a single 
announcement of his, nor does he arraign the 
wceuracy of an individual expression ; but 
giving a full and unexcepted admission to 
all the statements of his cotemporary, and 
even sanctioning and confirming them by 
his own clear and constant testimony, he 
takes up a position which the other had not 
so much insisted upon ; vindicates the doc- 
trine from the imputation of having the 
slightest imtnoral tendency ; evinces his zeal 
in redeeming it from every exception, and 
fences it against all abuse. He ace that 
there was nothing, however innocent or in- 
nocuous in itself, incapable, through the 
weakness or wickedness of men, of being 
deteriorated or disparaged. 
likelihood, already witnessed, and he fore- 
saw, with prophetic anguish, the miserable 
perversion that would be made of this vital 
article of Christianity—* the test of a stand- 
ing or falling Church.” -He was conscious, 
perhaps, of the somewhat loose and un- 
feneed state in which the doctrine was left 


He had, in all | 


| distinct from morals. He deplored the mis- 
chief of dissevering things that ought never 
| to he separated ; and, in the anxious fore- 
, castings of his pious mind, he was apprehen- 
sive of the lengths to which graceless apd 
| godless sinners would, in after ages, carry 
their temerity and their audacity, in practis- 
ing upon themselves and others the most 
fatal impositions ; in arrogating to them- 
selves the character of true believers, and 
in presuming upon the safety of their spirit- 
ual condition, when they could not exhibit 
one trace or vestige of spirituality, or show 
one lineainent of a regenerated humanity. 
He conjures such persons, in the plainest 
and most pointed terms, that ‘ they abstain 
from perverting the right ways of the Lord.” 
And he forwarns them, that it is at their 
soul’s utmost peril, and as they must answer 
for it at the judgment of the great day, that 
“they prostitute so blessed and glorious adoc- 
trine as plenary forgiveness of'sin by faith in 
Christ Jesus ; to lull themselves into a state 
of false confidence and security ; to foster a 
love of indolence and presumption ; to make 
faith the accomplice to licentious affections, 
and to sanctify immoral practices.” And while 
he denounces that desecration of this divine 
principle as a flagrant enormity, and labours 
to suppress it as a fearful evil, he farther 
certifies, that the splendid legacy of gratuit- 
ous pardon and eternal life, bequeathed by 
Christ Jesus to a guilty but believing world, 
cannot in any wise, or by any possibility, be 
detrimental to the interests of godliness and 
morality, to the evolution of pious feelings, 
and to the growth and acceleration of hea- 
venly virtue ; that faith must ever be co- 
existent with true holiness ; that its proper 
sphere of influence is the heart ; that it must 
be amalgamated with the substance of the in- 
most thoughts and springs of action, that it 
may act on the temper and will, and diffuse 
its vital energy over the whole conversation 
_and deportment. Ina word, he shows that 
| the faith, which justifies a man, is a seminal 
ere or rather a living depository of 
| ily principles ; the germinating seed of the 
divine life in the soul ; the prolific source 
of all sanctity of character and all spiritual 
improvement; while any other species and 
modification of faith, as it is not genuine, 
but spurious—not real, but counterfeited— 
not a habit of mind, but a mere external 
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act—not the production of grace, but an il- 
lusion of the imagination—is not, and can- 
not be the bond of union to Christ; and 
is not connected with the possession of any 
one of the blessings of salvation, but is a 
mere deception—a fallacy and a vain mock- 
ery, 

N ow, these are the respective topics taken 
up and discussed by the two Apostles : 
“And let it be distinctly borne in mind, 
that they are not agituting the same ques- 
tion; are not treating the same subject, but 
under different. aspects and relations, and 
with diametrically opposite ends in view.” 
Each states the point in the light which the 
construction of his particular argument re- 
quires, while both address their reasonings 
to a very dissimilar class of characters. ‘The 
apostle Paul has tasked himself to prove, 
that a man is justified or pardoned as a 
guilty rebel in the sight of a holy God, by 
the operation of faith, simply considered, 
irrespective of all moral dispositions and 
virtues, or any thing having the shape or 
shadow of personal merit. The apostle 
James does not impeach or confute this 
principle at all; but, taking it for granted 
and established, he interposes only because 
of the consequences which he dreaded un- 
godly men might educe from an article of 
the Christian creed, so illustrative of the 
exuberance and prodigality of divine grace ; 
and he undertakes to prove, that such only 
as are participators of this living and operative 
faith, can, in any case, be justified ; that, 
with the exception of this faith, no other 
deserves the name, but is utterly fictitious 
and nugatory—a mere dream or nonentity, 
which has no existence but in the indivi- 
dual’s own brain ; no more faith, nor entitled 
to be called so, than has a mass of matter, 
from which the life and spirit have disap- 
peared, a title to be denominated a man. 
The apostle Paul is portraying the efficacy 
of a vital energetic faith, which ascertains 
our infeoftment into all the glories of redemp- 
tion ; which works by love; transforms us 
into the very image of God, which is ac- 
companied also with all the moral evidences 
of grace and heavenly-mindedness. The 
apostle James is descanting upon a faith such 
as the most ignorant and unprincipled of 
human beings may arrogate and parade— 
which has no solid basis to rest upon— 
which exists alone, and is a mere figment of 
the mind; at best, the offspring of sheer 
terror, connected only with the furnace and 
the flame—the judgment and the retribution, 
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even such a fuith as the devils possess, who 
believe and tremble ; but which has no re- 
ference to the Redeemer'’s atonement, or 
the mercy of God, and which is barren of 
all good works. ‘The one is discoursing of 
our justification before heaven, exclusive of 
all moral endowments, and all virtuous uat- 
tainments ; the other, of our justification in 
the estimation of our fellow-men at the tri- 
bunal of our own consciences, and at the bar 
of final judgment, by virtue of spiritual graces 
and holy performances, attesting and con- 
firming the reality of divine faith. In a 
word, the apostle Paul is describing the 
character me operations of justifying faith ; 
the apostle James is delineating its practical 
effects or sanctifying influences. 

The term justification, though it bears in 
Scripture one general and determinate sig- 
nification, implying a declaration of right- 
eousness, admits, nevertheless, of two dis- 
tinct modifications. In its ordinary accep- 
tution it denotes, as we have seen, the 
possession of an interest in the divine fa- 
vour, the remission of sin, and the acceptance 
of our persons as righteous in the sight of 
God ; while, in another sense, it iinplies a 
vindication of our characters as true be- 
lievers—‘‘a demonstration of the sincerity 
of our christian profession, and the vitality 
of our faith, by such appropriate and prac- 
tical attestations, as will bring assurance to 
the souls of the redeemed, and ensure the 
commendation of their fellow-men, both 
here and at the day of solemn reckoning.” 
In this last and particular sense, the word 
occurs in many places of Scripture. Tor 
example, we find one of the friends of Joh 
accosting him in the following terms: “ If 
thou hast any thing to say, answer me, for | 
desire to justify thee ;” that is, I wish to 
exculpate your character from the foul and 
false aspersions cast upon it, to set it in a fa- 
vourable light, and to rebut the calumnies 
of your adversaries. Again, it is affirmed, 
of wisdom or true religion, that she “ is jus- 
tified of all her children ;” that. is, her pu 
rity is established—the reasonableness o1 
her conduct is illustrated—her consistency 
and moral excellence are demonstrated by 
all her true friends. In this sense, God 
himself is said to be justified. ‘‘ That thou 
mightest be justified in thy savings, and 
mightest overcome when thou art judged ;” 
that is, that thou mightest be declared just, 
and that the absolute rectitude and immuta- 
ble sanctity of thy moral administration 
might be manifested to the whole universe. 
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Now, it is in this latter acceptation that the 
apostle James generally employs the term 
justification. He is not like St. Paul, dis- 
coursing of the great deed of a sinner’s ab- 
solution from condemnation, the cancelling 
of all capital charges, and the obtaining a 
title to everlasting glory ; but he is treating 
of the justification of persons already acquit- 
ted. His reference is to an event later in 
point of time, and consequently he alludes 
not to the first and irrevocable act of amnesty 
pronounced by God, but he means, by jus- 
tification, true believers evidencing them- 
selves to be such in the estimation of all 
competent judges—their attesting and seal- 
ing the undoubted sincerity of their faith, 
and giving a triumphant refutation ofall the 
imputations of hypocrisy, and all the other 
imalignant inveetives launched by the un- 
godly against them, by the incorruptible in- 
tegrity of their principles, and by the un- 
stained purity of their whole moral deport- 
ment, Aud that this is really the case— 
that the justification intended by the one 
Apostle, is the pronouncing of a judicial 
xentence of righteousness ; while the justi- 
fication deseribed by the other is only de- 
clarative of such a deed having taken place, 
is made further upparent, from the very 
ilustrations James himself adduces in sup- 
port and corroboration of his argument, and 
especially by his citation of the case of 
Abraham’s justification, “ Was not Abra- 
ham, ourfather,” says he, ‘justified by works, 
when he had offered Isaac his son upon the 
altar’? Seest thou how faith wrought with 


his works, and by works was faith made _ 


perfect.” Now, it appears from conclusive 


and incontestable evidence, that the Apos-_ 


tle is not here referring to the original act of 
Abram’s justification asa sinnerin the sight of 
God ; for that transaction took place no less 
than thirty years prior to the event here 
specified, Abram was a true believer and 
a saint, so carly as the time when he left 
his native country and bis father’s house, to 
emigrate at the divine command, and serve 
the living God in a land of strangers ; for 
Scripture distinctly avouches, that “ he went 
out by faith, not knowing whither he went ;” 
and it was soon after his evacuating the 
country of idolators, and migrating to the 
territory of Canaan, that the Almighty made 
to him the magnificent and pregnant pro- 


mise : “ And I will establish my covenant | 
between me aud thee, and thy seed after | 


1 


thee, in their generations, for an everlasting 
cavenant, to be a God unto thec, and thy 


seed after thee.” We know, accordingly, 
that Abram was justified many years anterior 
to the period when he was called to so se- 
vere and excruciating a trial of his faith, as 
the immolation of his only and beloved son 
on the altar. And if it really was true that 
this pious action, contributed in the re:motest 
degree to his justification before God, or 
was a joint condition of it, we would ask, 
with what regard to truth or consistency 
could James afhirin, as he has done in the 
very next verse, that Abram’s faith was the 
simple and exclusive ground of his forgive- 
ness and reconciliation: ‘he believed in 
God,” gavs he, “and it was imputed unto 
him for righteousness,” or rather for justifi- 
cation. And, from this quotation, it is 
made manifest, that if objectors will still 
advance their cavils and insinuations—still 
maintain that the two Apostles are at a great 
remove from each other, and that there is 
discord or division betwixt them ; they will 

just find it to be as difficult a task to make 

James consistent with himself, to keep him 
from contradicting himself, as they appear 
to feel in reconciling his theory of justifica- 
tion with that of St. Paul; for it is clear as 
demonstration, that both quote the very 
saine passage of Scripture, in clucidation of 
the different positions they respectively take 
up; that they arraign not, nor controvert 
one another's statements ; but both concur 
in establishing, as the occasion requires, 
that a man is in one sense justified without 
works, und, in another sense, is justified by 
works ; while both refer to the case of 
Abram, in proof that the rare and admirable 
obedience of the Patriarch, in such an atf- 
fecting juncture, though it could not become 
a warrant or claim to his being admitted to 
the illustrious relationship of the friend of 
God, nevertheless declared him to be so; 
and though the ugreserved devotedness he 
evinced, and the unrivalled works he per- 
formed, could never constitute the righte- 
ousness, by virtue of which he obtained for- 
givencss with the Eternal Lawgiver, yet did 
they bear noble testimony to the fact of his 
being a true believer, the beloved of God, 
and “an heir of the promises.” 

_ We have now, my friends, finished the 
examination of a very important subject ; 
and the practical question which, in conclu- 

‘sion, we would wish to urge home, and to 

engrave upon your consciences, is, Have 

vey realized in your own experience, a be- 
ief and personal interest in this cardinal 
article of christian faith, so pregnant with 
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glory to God and consolation to man? Have - lavished the sublimest distinctness ; for you 
you felt yourselves reduced to the condition | glory is preparing its most splendid triumphs, 
of desolate, condemned, perishing culprits ; heaven its choicest raptures, and immortality 
and have you disclaimed all pretensions to its brightest crowns. 

merit or virtue of your own; have you re- —- To the thonghtless and unconverted, who 
linquished every plea of self-righteousness; are living as if they were neither reasonable 
and have you regarded the most estimable nor accountable agents—with no soul to be 
of your natural accomplishments, the most saved or lost, no Redeemer to embrace or 
reputable of your mental endowments, and | reject, no judgment bar to stand before, and 
the most splendid of your moral attainments | no eternity in whose ecstacies or agonies to 
as of no higher value than filthy rags? Have , mingle—we would address one parting word. 
you transferred your only and entire depen- : So long, my friends, as you continue in 
dence to the Son of God? Have you built ‘ your present state of regardlessness and 
on no other foundation than his infinitely , impenitence, you are in a situation of guilt, 


meritorious sufferings? Have you bowed | 
supremely to his great vicarious oblation as 
the sole and infallible basis of your deliverance 
from impending wrath and condemnation ? 
Have all the lineaments and characteristics 
of the new spiritual creature been brought 
out into vivid and conspicuous manifestation 
upon your persons and history? Can you 
show proof of the nobility of your heavenly 
extraction, the pre-eminence of your spiritual 
privileges, and the grandeur of your moral 
destination? Have you drank deep into the 
divine and purifying influences ofthe Eternal 
Spirit ; have all the powers and affections 
SP pour soul Leen baptized with supernatural 
grace; is it an atmosphere of prayer and 
sacredness in which you breathe; and are 
you walking in an clement of purity and 
communion with God? Do your denomment 
and conduct coincide in all their details with 
the port and bearing of the true disciples of 
Jesus; and have you so excelled in the 
attainments of the new man; and have you 
been distinguished by such piety and deeds 
of holiness as will carry evidence demon- 
Strative of your vital union to Christ Jesus, 
and personal participation in all the ineffable 
and glorious fruits of his mediation, as well 
as stand the scrutiny of the judgment tri- 
bunal; which will attest your profession 
and faith to have been genuine before an 
assembled world, and so draw forth from 
the Mediator the tribute of cordial acclaim 
and approbation, “ Well done good and 
faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord?” If this be the case, then 1s 
your spiritual security inviolable—your bap- 
piness perfect—your treasures everlasting ; 
then is the full and overflowing fountain of 
the Christian yours—his pardon yours—his 
peace yours—his abundant and inexhaustible 
fruition yours. Receive then our best con- 
gratulations, for to you have been discerned 
the noblest honours, on you have been 


peril and wretehedness, such as no mind 
ean fathom, and such as no language can 
portray. You eannot but feel that you are 
sinners, and you cannot deny the justice of 
the sentence that has been passed upon you, 
as lying under that grievous imputation— 
“The soul that sinneth it shall die!” “ He 
that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only begotten Son of God.” 

The question then of infinite moment 
that presses itself so forcibly and so im- 
peratively upon your immediate considera- 
tion is, whether you will now become con- 
verts to sound and saving principles ; whe- 
ther by relinquishing a eee so irrational, 
fluctuating and dilatory, as that which you 
have been so long pursuing, and by acceding 
at once to the proposals of a free and full 
redemption, establish your spiritual security 
and happiness upon an impregnable basis, 
and give to your souls a permanent and 
satisfying peace ; or whether by remaining 
mmovetule in your opposition to the only 
system of means God has ordained for your 
moral recovery, and by breaking with heaven 
beyond the hope of reconciliation, you go on 
to fill up the measure of your guilt and its meed, 
to lay the foundation of present distress and 
future distraction, by abundantly deserving 
them. The option is given you, whether you 
will now suffer yourselves to be shaken out 
of this sleep of ignorance and moral insen- 
sibility, and be quickened to the enjoyment 
of the charms of a new and spiritual life, or 
contentedly abide under the paralyzing in- 
fluence of this fatal torpor, until the porten- 
tous stillness be disturbed, and the enchant- 
ment dissolved by the astounding thunder 
of the Archangel’s trump. It remains with 
yourselves to determine whether, when the 
voyagi:g of this world is over with you, 
and you are about to be anchored in the 
everlasting harbour, you will be found re- 
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posing in the blissful calm of divine affec- 
tion, imparadised in the Redeemer’s arms, 
your spirit cheered and illumined by the 
sunshine of immortal hope, your counte- 
nance beaming with that holy radiance and 
angelic placidity, which the well established 
assurance of never-ending glory can alone 
inspire ; your life delightfully melting away 
into the life of God, and your soul into the 
ecstacies of God ; or whether you prefer in 
the fearful hour of mortal agony to be found 
alone, unpardoned and unsanctified ; with- 
out a shield and without a Saviour, cither 
your heart turned to stone, exhibiting a 
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frightful deadness of moral feeling, or with 
a conscience inflamed and exasperated, 
flashing as if with the vividness of burning 
lightning, awful realizing forebodings of the 
judgment-seat, and eternity; with cheeks 
rigid and lips pale, quivering in the excess 
of mortal apprehension. 

And as the question is of the very first im- 
portance and magnitude, let it be immediately 
determined, and that on the side of faith 
and elementary repentance ; on the side of 
duty and self-interest ; on the side of security 
and glory; on the side of happiness and 
immortality. 


ACTS OF MERCY ON THE SABBATH DAY; 


A LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE ORIGINAL SECEDERS’ CILURCH, RICHMOND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 


By the Rev. THOMAS M‘CRIE, D.D., 


Author of the Life of Knox, Life of Andrew Melville, &c. &c. 


“ And he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the sabbath. 


And, behold, there 


was a woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed 


together, and could in no wise lift up herself. 


And when Jesus saw her, he called 


her to him, and said unto her, Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity. And 
he laid his hands on her: and immediately she was made straight, and glorified 


God. 


And the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation, because that 


Jesus had healed on the sabbath-day, and said unto the people, There are six days 
in which men ought to work: in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the 


sabbath-day. 


The Lord then answered him, and said, Thou hypocrite, doth not 


each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead hin 


away to watering ? 


And ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, 


whom Satan hath bound, lo, these cighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the 


sabbath-day ? 


And when he had said these things, all his adversaries were 


ashamed: and all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done by 


him.”—Luxx xill, 1O—17. 


Tuis miracle was not wrought by our Lord 
immediately after the events told in this 
chapter, or immediately after the recital of 
the parable of the fig-tree; nor does the 
Evangelist mention the particular time, or 
even the particular place, but tells us in 
general, that it happened when he was 
teaching in one of the synagogues on the 
Sabbath, Jesus, in prophecy, says, * Thy 
law is within my heart,” and one of the com- 
mandments of that law is, “ Remember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy. The seventh 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” 
He knew also the close connexion between 
the sanctification of the Sabbath and the 
observation of the public ordinances of re- 
ligion, “ Thou shalt keep my Sabbaths, 
und reverence my sanctuary: I am the 


Lord.” These persons do not keep the 
Subbath as a day of sacred rest who spend 
it in idleness, nor do those persons keep it 
according to God’s appointment who, hav- 
ing an opportunity of going up to the house 
of God, attend merely to the secret and 
private duties of devotion. Our Lord’s 
example was perfect, and we find him not 
oniy in feniealen at the solemn feasts, but 
giving his regular attendance in the syna- 
gogue, in that place which was erected in 
every town for the purpose of public wor- 
ship and the instruction of the people. We 
know that on this occasion he was employed 
in teaching in one of the synagogues on the 
Sabbath. He showed his compassion on 
the people in the way of delivering them 
from their spiritual as well as their corpo- 
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real maladies. Their sinfulness, as well as | was bowed together, and could in no wise 
the various diseases and sicknesses under | lift up herself.” 
which they laboured, extorted his sympathy: , It is said she had a “ pe of infirmity.” 
“ Jesus went out and looked upon the multi- It was a real bodily complaint that this poor 
tude, and he had compassion upon them, female laboured under. This had weak- 
beeause they were as sheep not having a ened her frame—had bowed her under it to 
shepherd, and he opened his mouth and he | such a degree that she could not lift herself 
taught them.” “ The preacher was wise and | up ; she could not do it without great pain, 
he still taught the people knowledge, yea, | or probably it was beyond her power to 
he gave good heed and sought out, and set do it at all. God made the body of man 
in order many proverbs.” He was assidu- | crect, as an index that his mind should rise 
ous in the diachnize of the duty of public | upward, and in order to distinguish him 
teaching, in proportion to the necessities of from the beasts of the field, whose bodies 
the people and the importance of that doc- | are prone, and which look down to the 
trine which he had received from his Father , ground. But sin, which has introduced the 
and was to declare unto men. Hence,inthe greatest disorder into our world, and in- 
40th Psalm, which is prophetical, we find him flicted many maladies, of a bodily as well as 
introduce his diligence and fidelity in the of a spiritual kind, upon the human race, has 
discharge of his prophetical office : “ Ihave in this way inverted the order of nature, 
preached righteousness in the great congre- and thus brought man in his outward ap- 
gation: lo, 1 have not refrained my lips, pearance to a resemblance with the beasts. 
© Lord, thou knowest. I have not hidthy This, although a real bodily malady, was 
righteousness within my heart: I have de- however not one of an ordinary kind. It 
clared thy faithfulness and thy salvation: is said that a spirit of infirmity, for maladies 
I have not concealed thy loving-kindness are called infirmities in the Bible, had been 
and thy truth from the great congregation.” brought on her by the despite of the evil 
When one, instead of complying with the spirit. Accordingly, we are told, in a fol- 
call of Christ to become his follower, pleaded lowing part of the narrative, that Satan had 
that he must first go and bury his father, bound her, and she was loosed by Christ 
Jesus replied, “ Let the dead bury their from the chain of the devil. God, intend- 
dead.” Go thou preach the gospel. And ing to confirm the gospel by miraculous 
when Judas, under the pretext of caring for works, in contravention to, or in suspension 
charitable purposes, expressed indignation of, the ordinary laws of nature, and Jesus 
at the conduct of the woman who poured having come into the world for the sake of 
the box of ointment upon the head of his destroying the spiritual empire of the devil, 
Master, Jesus replied, ‘The poor ye have it was wisely permitted that that evil spirit 
always with you, but me ye have not al- should exert his power, and especially at 
ways.” Persons have six days inthe week that period, on the bodies of men ; and if 
in which they may attend to the wants of we admit of the existence and agency of 
the poor or their bodily distresses, in the evil spirits at all, and none we believe that 
way of sympathy and relief. The sabbath reverences the word of God will refuse this 
is not every day, but they may discharge all admission, we cannot think it more unrea- 
the dutics of the law, and all the duties that sonable that the devil should exert a power 
charity and kindness require of them. The inthe way of inflicting bodily malady upon 
sick and afflicted may be visited, and relief men, than that men should suffer from the 
administered to them in the way of defence hand of a tyrant, as the Galileans did, re- 
and help, and yct they may not be negli- ferred to in this chapter, or should be car- 
gent of the duties of private and public ried away by an earthquake, or by a stroke 
worship. Without interrupting the public of lightning. The devil is said to have the 
services of the day, and without neglecting power of death, and he may, by the permis- 
to preach to the people on the occasion sion of God, have the power of disease also, 
when they were met together, our Lord to a certain extent. It does not however 
found an opportunity to perform a miracle follow from this, that this woman was a 
of mercy in the way of relieving a person of slave of the devil, in the truest sense of the 
1 bodily malady. expression. She might, like Job, be given 
“ And, behold, there was a woman which up to the power of the wicked one, so far 
iad a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and as relatcd to her body, and yet at the same 
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time she might be a child of God, and her 
soul and spirit might be free from the wicked 
one. It no more followeth, because Satan 
bowed her with a bodily infirmity, that she 
was one of his children than that these per- 
sons who had perished by the fall of the 
tower of Siloam were greater sinners than 
the rest of men, or that they were even in 
the sight of God ungodly persons. It is a 
presumption in favour of this woman that 
she was present in one of the synagogues 
on the sabbath-day, not for the purpose of 
interrupting the worship, as some of those 
who are under the power of Satan do, but 
to all appearance engaging in the services 
of religion, with the same outward decorum 
and attention as others, and probably hav- 
ing her eye fixed, so far as she was capuble 
of it, upon the great preacher of righteous- 
ness. This woman was not ashamed to 
come to a worshipping assembly, although 
her body was distorted by disease, and 
her appearance of such a kind as to call 
the attention of others, for there are per- 
sons who labour under infirmities of a 
less palpable kind, and who, on account 
of very slender infirmities, absent them- 
selves from the house of God. It does 
not appear that she came on the present 
occasion for the ee ose of obtaining a cure. 
It was a spirit of infirmity that she laboured 
under; probably it was not attended with 
pain, or at least, with excruciating pain, or 
she might think it presumptuous in her, and 
indicating an impatient spirit, if she wanted 
in the way of miracle, the removal of this 
tolerable malady. She was sceking the 
health of her soul at this time, not the 
health of her body, and her experience coh- 
firms the declaration of encouragement held 
out by our Lord: “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all 
other things shall be added to you.” When 
we pray in public, we should be more 
anxious to obtain spiritual blessings, the 
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ipa of our sins, the strengthening of our 
earts against temptation, direction in the 

ath of duty, and the advancement of the 

ingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, than to 
obtain long life, health or prosperity in this 
world. There is but one petition in our 
Lord’s prayer that relates to the things of 
this world. We are told that when Jesus 
‘saw her he called her to him, or he ad- 
dressed her, as the words may be read, and 
said unto her, “ Woman thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity.” No doubt such an intima- 
tion as this would be as surprising to the 
‘person to whom it was addressed, as it 
was to the rest that were present. She 
was expecting nothing of this kind, and 
she might probably be disposed at first to 
look to the people, and then to cast an eye 
of incredulity at the speaker. Probably, 
; however, the words ought to be translated, 
' Woman, be thou loosed fromthine infirmity. 
There was a distinction in our Lord’s mira- 
cles, from those wrought by the Prophets 
under the Old Testament, and by the Apos- 
tles afterwards, inthe name of their Master. 
‘The former of them performed their cures 
in the name of God, and the Apostles used 
the namne of Jesus: “In the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” Our Lord 
Jesus continually wrought his miracles in 
his own name. The Prophets were accus- 
tomed to say, “ Thus saith the Lord.” 
Jesus’ introduction was, “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you.” He spake as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes. -~His mira- 
cles were wrought in a similar distinguishing 
character. He did not say, In the name of 
my Father, woman, thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity; but, “ Woman, thou art 
‘loosed from thine infirmity.” Rise up and 
be erect, and in order to confirm her faith, 
and still more .to call the attention of those 
that were present to the cure, he lays his 
hands on her, and immediately she was made 
straight, and glorified God. 


t 


{ To be concluded in our next.) 
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ACTS OF MERCY ON 


Price ‘ 


THE SABBATH DAY; 


A Lecture delivered by the Rev. Tuomas M‘Criz, D.D.— Concluded. 


Tuoveu this cure was not of so remarka- 
ble a kind, as many others our Lord wrought 


propriety of the decd. But we are told by 
the Evangelist, that it caused great offence 


upon persons that laboured under maladies of|among the rulers of the synagogue, and 


a painful and mortal nature; yet, when we 
considerall the circumstances, it was noless a 
proof of divine power. The disorder of this 
woman, of whatever particular kind we might 
suppose it to be, was of an inveterate kind ; 
one of those infirmities with which persons 
lay their account to go to their graves. 
Physicians do not think of applying reme- 
dies after a disorder of this nature has been 
confirmed during the existence of a number 
of years, and yet our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by a word, accompanied with a touch, re- 
moved the malady. The woman stood up 
straight, and she was so sensible of the divine 
hand that had wrought the cure, that we 
are told she glorified God. She praised 
God for her deliverance in the midst of all 
his enemies, 

We have already seen, that our Lord was 
strict in the particular regard that he paid 


to the Sabbath, and to the ordinances of 


God’s worship in public; and yet we find 
him on the present occasion severely blam- 
ed, by a person of high rank in the syna- 
gogue, for the cure that he had wrought at 
that time. It might have been supposed, 
that the evidence of a divine power in heal- 
ing the woman, the suddenness with which 
the cure was effected, and the compassion 
that had been shown to. the individual, 
would have otha any surmises that an 
individual might have introduced about the 
VoL. III, —No. 99, 


especially the chief person among them. 

‘“‘ The ruler of the synagogue answered 
with indignation, because that Jesus had 
healed on the Sabbath-day.” 

The Jewish synagogue had a certain 
number of persons set over it, who had the 
management of its affairs, the direction of 
the worship of God, and the preserving of 
public order, who went by the name of rul- 
ers of the synagogue; and there was one 
person whg acted as a president or chief 
among them, and he had the name of the 
ruler of the synagogue. We often find per- 
sons mentioned as rulers of the synagogue. 
For example, he was a ruler of the syna- 
gogue whose daughter was cured by our 
Lord; but the person here is called not a 
ruler, but the ruler of the synagogue. He 
was filled with sen one at our Lord, 
having, as he alleged, broken the Sabbath- 
day. He was not bold enough to reprove 
him who had just performed the miracle, 
but he addressed himself to the people, who, 
perhaps, were gathering around the woman, 
and expressing their astonishment and de- 
light at the cure. He said to them in 

ex, 

‘‘ There are six days on which men 
ought to work; in them, therefore, come 
— be healed, and not on the Sabbath. 

Ys 
Just as if it ast ia an ordinary cure 
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that had been effected at that time. Our 
Lord’s miracles had become, says one, so 


cheap in the eyes of these men and of their 


brethren, that they did not reflect that this 
was not to be expested en every of the 
week, and that the Spirt of the Lord is 
sovereign, even when it acts by a distin- 
yuished messenger from heaven. Our 

ord severely reprobated the hypocrisy of 
this man in the answer that he gave to 
him. ‘ The Lord then answered him and 
said, Thou hypocrite.” He knew the 
hearts of all men, and was well aware that 
what had been spoken by the ruler of the 
synagogue did not paar , ed from 
seal for the house of God, although a zeal 
that was accompanied by much ignorance, 
but proceeded from envy at the miracles 
our Lord had wrought, as if he had drawn 
more disciples to him than he had hitherto 
done; and therefore he calls him a hypo- 
crite, a false pretender to picty, and con- 
victed him of hypocrisy, at the same time 
that he questioned him on the curing of 
this woman. He appealed to a common 
custom among the Jews, which showed 
that they did not understand the law in the 
strict sense which was implied in the cen- 
sure, that the ruler of the synagogue had 
now pronounced on the conduct of our 
Lord. 

He said, “ Doth not cach one of you on 
the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the 
stall, and lead him away to watering ?” 

Our Lord selects this stance of an ox or 
an ass, because these were creatures of less 
value, and intimates, that while they did 
not acruple to spend a of the sabbath 
in going to their s, and unloosing 
their cattle, and carefully leading them 
away to the well, which, perhaps, was at a 
considerable distance from their dwelling, 
for the purpose of relieving their wants and 
affording them drink; therefore, surely, it 
could not be unlawful to perform a cure 
wpon a fellow-creature. Works of necessit 
and mercy were excepted under the Mosaic 
law, as well as under the Christian, in the 
observance of the day of sacred rest. And 
notice how vw he applies the case, 
that was now before him : <‘ And,” says he, 

if you do this, ought not this woman, being 
a daughter of Abraham,” —. your sister, 
end one in whom Setan has found an ad- 
vantage, “whom Satan hath bound, lo, 
these eighteen years, be loosed from this 
bond on the Sabbath-day ?”’ | 
_ The circumstance of the period of time 
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during which this woman had remained under 
this spirit of infirmity, is not passed over as 
if a light matter by our Lord: 

“ Whom Satan bound,” says he, “ lo, 
these eighteen years” 

This was an appeal to them, and containcd 
in it a sharp reproof. Which of you, pro- 
vided you had Jaboured under an afflicting 
malady even for a shorter period of time, for 
a few years, for one year, for a few months, or 
afew days, would not have rejoiced in being 
delivered from it, even on the Sabbath-day ? 
As our Lord said on another occasion, “ It 
is lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day ;” 
that is, to do acts of kindness and compas- 
sion to our fellow-creatures. We are told 
of the effect that this reproof had on two 
classes of persons, 

“ And when he had said these things, all 
his adversaries were ashamed.” 

It is seldom that one person will rise up, 
especially in a public assembly, and bring a 
charge against a respectable individual, if 
he is not: conscious of having a backing. 
The ruler of the synagogue knew that his 
brethren were of the same miad with him- 
self—that they laboured under the same pre- 


jadices aguinst our Lord, and he probably 


gnessed that they had disciples among the 
multitude uctuated by similar sentiments. 
But they felt themselves abashed when our 
Lord, in such a plain manner, showed that 
his conduct was agreeable to the spirit of 
the law—that what he had done swas not so 
palpable a deviation even fram the letter or 
strict command as that which they were ac- 
custamed to do even on the Sabbath. They 
were not convicted so as to be humbled, but 
they were abashed, their countenances fell, 
they turned away ; and, on the other hand, 
all the people, that is the multitude, the 
audience in general, rejoiced for all the glo- 
rious things that were done by him. is 
said that they were pleased. It is not an 
uncommon thing to find inferiors pleased 
and delighted, when their superiors are put 
to confusion, when their teachers are si- 
lenced. But the andience, upoa the pre- 
sont occasion, rejoiced, fer all the glorious 
things that Jesus had done, for this miracle 
that he had wrought, and for all the other 
miracles they had seen, and which were of 
the same stamp with this. But O! my bre- 
thren, might rejoice, and rejoice at the 
giorious things thet Jesus had done, and yet 
they might not believe on him] You are 
not to suppose that a cure‘had heer wrought 
on their minds, and that they were now dif- 
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ferent persons from what they had been 
when Jesus cua pr ebro eect 
somewhat similar to that used on the pre- 
gent occasion. to the Ruler of the Syna- 
—. “ Ye hypocrites, ye can discern the 

_ Of the sky and of the earth ; but how is 
it that ye do net diseern this time ?” They 
gloried in the miraeles that our Lord Jesus 
Christ wrought, because they were aston- 
ishing things ; they excited wonder in their 
minds ; and thus they led them to conclude, 
that this must be some great person, per- 
haps the Messiah, and they followed him as 
those did who had eaten of the miraculous 
feast in the wilderness : “ Ye follow me, not 


beeause ye saw the miracles, but becanse 

did eat of the loaves, and were satisfied.” 
Let us take care lest we deceive ourselves 
by our regular attendance on divine ordin- 
ances, by the decent attention we give to 
the Word of God, and other exercises of 
religion ; because, after all, we may he 
s rs to the true faith of the Gospel, 
and the genuine worship of the Most High. 
“ Verily, verily, except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not 
inherit the kingdom of Ged.” “Except a man 
be born again of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot see the kingdom of heaven.” ‘ Ex- 
cept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.”* 


THE TRANSFIGURATION; OR MOSES, ELIAS, AND CHRIST UPON 


MOUNT 


TABOR; 


A COMMUNION SERMON, 
By the Rev. JAMES BEGG, M.A., 
Minister of the Middle Church, Paisley. 





“‘ And behold there talked with him two men which were Moses and Elias; who ap- 
peared in glory, and spake of his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 


—Luke ix. 30, 31. 


Tue transfiguration of Jesus Christ was 
imtended, we apprehend, to teach men 
clearly the doctrine of his supreme Divinity. 
This is the inference deduced from that 
amazing scene by the apostle Peter. ‘ We 
have not followed cunningly-devised fables 
when we made known to you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus, but were 
eye-witnesses of his Majesty, when there 
came such a voice from the excellent glory, 
This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

I have often directed your attention to 
the vast importance of this doctrine. I 
regard it not merely as a most amazing truth 
-—that the very Being who spake all things 
imto existence, has walked in human nature 
upon this earth on*which we tread—it forms 
the pledge of our eternal safety. If the 
God who made the heavens be on our side, 
who shall be against us? If he is resolved 
to save, who created this vast universe, not 
ceasing till “the morning stars sung to- 
gether, and the sons of shouted for 
joy,” without doubt he is able to destroy 
ail our gir a rinpeninas accomplish all the 
purposes of his grace—carry forward to 

' his glorious work, and present 


the redeemed and glorious creation perfect 
in the view of all the universe, as he did 
before this vast yet fair and harmonious as- 
semblage of worlds. 

Therefore it was that such care was taken 
that this preliminary truth should be fully 
established. It was not enough that the 
prophets had spoken in exalted terms of the 
surpassing glories of a coming age, when 
the brightest inhabitant of heaven should be- 
come a sojourner in this distant dreary 
world. It was not enough that a star from 
heaven should announce to the thoughtless 
inhabitants of carth his coming, and that 
the hosts of heaven should, in songs of 

raise, proclaim his birth on the plains of 
ethlehem. Men were apt to forget when 
they beheld merely a lowly eon of Adam— 
nay, a desolate and houseless wanderer, 
that they beheld that glorious Being whom 
unnumbered angels had for innumerable 
ages adored in heaven—his very disciples 
knew not the dignity of their Master: and, 
pseibiniagy ats = not merely camer sh 
putting is omnipotent power, di 
playing his unsearchable wisdom mani- 
esting the most strange and unheard of 
benevolence: to impress the truth inde- 


» Fox the Lecture and Sermon which preceded this Lectuse, see Nos. 93 and. 98, and pp. 141 and I 
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libly on their minds, and make it plain 
to all future generations, he took with 
him three chosen disciples, and before their 
eyes threw off his disguise ; and, instead of 
his glory shining in rays merely through 
the chinks of that covering of flesh with 
which he was clothed, that covering itself 
was removed, and his whole glory blazed 
forth as it does from that glorious throne 
on which he shall sit throughout eternal 
es. 

It belongs to us rather to learn the lessons 
which this glorious scene is fitted to teach, 
than to attempt to describe its glory. The 
inspired writer has left ce for us to 
do but wonder and adore. e has set 
before us our great Redeemer lifted up 
upon a lofty mountain apart, surrounded 
by the representatives of both worlds—the 
Church on earth—-the Church in heaven 
—engaged in deep converse on the most 
important event which shall ever be re- 
corded in the annals of time. Man shall 
never understand what is meant by this 
glorious transfiguration, till this earthly 
tubernacle shall have fallen into dust, and 
our emancipated spirits are conducted by the 
angel of God into his eternal presence- 
chamber, where we shall behold sights un- 
utterable—seeing the resplendent majesty 
of God and all his bright spirits face to face 
—~knowing as we are known—when eternit 
shall shed its full lustre of illustration on all 
‘the records of time. 

Still there are many most important 
truths to be learned from this wonderful dis- 
play of glory. Let us not suppose, for ex- 
ample, as we are apt to do, that this was 
the most astonishing event in our Saviour’s 
history on earth, It was in truth the least 
wonderful. It was far more astonishin 
that his glory should have been abacared 
so long—that it should have been obscured 
ut all. For four thousand years previous 
to his coming into our world, he had stood 


in glory behind the screen which separated | 
the eternal world from the view of mortals, 


arrayed in the very same majesty—from 
eternal ages before the foundations of earth 
were laid he had been the same glorious 
Being—during all the eternity that is to come 
from the time that he went up amidst the 
gaze of his disciples he will still be the 
object of all worship, the glorious Ruler of 
the universe. And, therefore, though view- 
ing our Saviour’s history merely from his 


cradle to his grave, the amazing glory with 
which he stood clothed upon Mount Tabor 
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may fill us with wonder ; viewing that history 
from eternity to eternity, it seems almost 
the only hour of his brief life on earth, 
during which he stood forth before the eyes 
of men in his true character, divested of all 
disguise. It is not wonderful that the king 
of vast dominions should ascend the throne 
seize the sceptre and the crown, and 
be surrounded with courtiers _ _ ; 
arrayed; but it is wonderful to behol 
that prince, laying aside these insignia ot 
royalty, travelling in disguise, exile, poverty 
in a dark, distant, rebellious province of 
his dominions, buffeted and reviled by his 
own subjects whom he came to pity and 
to save. And it is only because we do not 
seriously stand still and reflect upon the 
history of Christ as recorded in the Sacred 
Volume—upon the amazing stoop which he 
is said to have made, that we perceive not 
at once that his short life of humiliation was 
only a momentary eclipse through which 
the struggling rays of Divinity broke forth 
upon Mount Tabor, of a race of glory which 
had no beginning,’ and which is destined 
never to have an end. 

But whilst the transfiguration of Christ 
was a display of the glory which our Saviour 
always had and shall enjoy throughout all 
eternity, the appearance of his companions, 
and the subject of their conversation, may 
teach us some other deeply interesting and 
important lessons suited to our present cir- 
cumstances. His companions were Moses 
and Elias, both then glorified spirits, who 
stood before the eyes of the disciples in 
their distinct personalities. One is apt to 
wonder, in reflecting upon the scenes of 
eternity, whether all the souls of men that 
have gone up to the courts of heaven dur- 
ing the ages that are past, shall be distinct 
from, and recognised by each other, amidst 
the mighty throng of angels; whether those 
who have gone down to the regions of de- 
spair, will recognise, amongst the vast crowd, 
their companions in wickedness ; whether 
exalted friendships will hold on their endless 
uninterrupted course in heaven; whether 
deep-rooted dislike will continue to boil 
and fill with eternal wretchedness the mis- 
erable sons of perdition? Now, undoubt- 
edly, the glimpse which this and other 
passages of Scripture give us into the in- 
visible world, proves that all this will be the 
case. No matter that we cannot understand 
how spirits can stand apart from each 
other and be stamped with marks of indivi- 
duality. We know that all angels are distin- 
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=~... 80 that Michael is not con- 
founded with Gabriel, and that at length 
when the trumpet shall sound, Christ will 
descend with a whole crowd of spirits all 
distinct, and all hasting to join those 
bodies that are 4 iensgte from the dust 
of the earth; and here upon Mount Tabor 
we behold two of the sons of men, after 


| 


| 


! 


having gone up for hundreds of years to. 


their eternal rest, and mingling so long with 
the crowds of spirits in the upper sanctuary, 


not merely fresh in the bloom of immortality, | 


but standing with all their marks of identity 
before our eyes, as distinct as when before 
they sojourned in the land of Judea. And, 
therefore, when any of your friends have 
put off this earthly tabernacle—fled away 
into the eternal world, think not that they 
are lost amidst the crowd of spirits, or 
that when you pass the limit which bounds 
our present views, and when your spirit shall 
gaze abroad for the first time on all the 
wonders which are within the vail, you will 
not recognise at once all that ye knew on 
earth, and be recognised by them. That 
spirit which you imagine to be viewless as 
the wind, will have some distinct marks of 
identity which spirits can discern; and you, 
and I, and all men will find ourselves as 
distinct objects of attention and interest in 
heaven or in the regions of woe, as if we 
were the only visitants that had ever pene- 
trated into the glory of the one, or des- 
eended amidst the sleoiny prisoners to be 
found in the other. 

This is not a mere curious speculation ; 
it is fitted powerfully to stimulate to duty, 
awfully to deter from sin. There is nothing, 
for example, more sweet on earth than 
friendship; it is long since our Maker de- 
clared that it was not good for man to be 
alone ; and our experience teaches us that 
the hours of life would often move slowly 
and heavily on, had we no one in whom we 
could with confidence trust—to whom we 
could reveal our gricfs, and in whose ear 
pour the tale of our secret joys and miseries. 
And it must be an inspiring thought that, 
though all these dear ties must be harshly 
broken up by the ruthless hand of death, 
if they are united by the more sacred tie 
of Christianity, when we have crossed the 
eternal mountains, and reached the glori- 
ous paradise of God, they shall be joined 
aguin by a tie which shall never be dis- 
solved, and purified and made more glorious 
than eye hath seen, or ear heard, or than it hath 
entered into the heart of man to. conceive. 
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In heaven there will be the welcome or 
friends—the pephecous meeting with those 
glorious men whose names stand prominent 
in the calendar of saints—the eternal joys 
of a heavenly companionship, which no 
grief shall cloud, no pain interrupt, no death 
destroy, amidst the delights of the glorious 
paradise of God. But there will also be the 
tearful meeting of smners—the dread recoil 
of those who have taught each other to sin, 
and whose ruined souls will haunt them with 
eternal terror in the shades below. ‘“ Let 


' sinners in Zion be afraid, let trembling seize 
_ the hypocrites.” 


But why was it that. two glorified spirits 
came down to meet the Saviour of the 
world upon this mountain? It was to indi- 
cate the deep interest which stirred and agi- 
tated all heaven in that amazing event 
which was soon to take place on Calvary, 
and to rebuke the awful indifference which 
reigned in Judea, and over all the earth. If 
we cast our eyes downwards from gazing 
upon Mount Tabor to the land of Canaan, 
the villages there scattered to and fro upon 
its surface, we see the most marked igno- 
rance of that amazing tragedy which was 
now hastening to aclose. ‘The merchant 
was continuing his traffic, the labourer his 
toil, the high priest, with all bis attendauts, 
and arrayed in his glorious garments, was 
continuing to slay the sacrifices, to carry 
their blood within the vail, ignorant that the 
great sacrifice had come, and that the whole 
of these emblems were about to vanish for 
ever away. liven the disciples, left at the 
base of the mountain, had not penetrated the 
meaning of that strange drama, in which 
they themselves were actors; whilst those 
who had gone up, and who stood in the 
presence of these heavenly visitors, only 
gazed with wonder, and spoke what they 
themselves did not understand. Therefore 
these glorious worthies had come down to 
manifest the deep interest which all heaven 
felt in an event now nearly arrived, for 
which all the saints had longed for ages, in 
the faith of which they all had died, and 
towards which their whole gaze was still 
directed. Nothing has been ever more re-~ 
markable than the striking contrast which 
has always existed between the displays of 
feeling on carth and in heaven. Men have 
always been steeped in profound security 
respecting the plans of God, respecting the 
transactions of heaven above, and hell be. 
neath, nay, thoge events in the spiritual 
world which have vo taking place” 
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very midst of them, and before their eyes ; 
requiring that ungels ever pure and happy, 


and spirits of men, in the regions of blessed- 
a ond the possibility of change, should 
come down, as in the case before us, to 


awake them from their lethargy to consider 
the glories of a salvation, whose blessings 
were designed for them alone. 

But why was it that all the spirits in 
heaven did not come down to meet upon 
this mountain our glorious Saviour? or if 
orfty ‘a deputation must be sent, why 
did Abraham not come—the friend of God? 
or Joshua, who led the people into the 
promised land? or Caleb, who followed 
God fully ? or Samuel, for whom all Israel 
mourned when he died? or David, the 
sweet singer of Israel, whose harp had 
long before resounded the praises of the 
Messiah—the man after God’s own heart ? 
or. Isaiah, who described in such glowing 
terms the glories of the coming age ? or the 
plaintive Jeremiah, who longed so eagerly 
that the transgressions of Judah might cease, 
and that the glory of the latter ay might 
shed its radiance on fallen and desolate 
Jerusalem ? If a deputation of the heavenly 
company must descend to earth to greet the 
Saviour of the world, why did these remain 
in heaven, and were Moses and Elias alone 
sent down ? 

A very little consideration will convince 
us that these men, though in some respects 
teas distinguished than many of the rest, 
stood distinguished far above them all by 
their peculiar and exalted officcs, The 
whole Old Testament is divided into two 
parts—the Lawandthe Prophets. “The law 
and the prophets were until John; from this 
time the kingdom of God is preached.” 
That whole economy, therefore, with all 
that was done and said under it, may be 
ranked undermthese two heads ; whilst the 
New Testament is ranked under one—the 
everlasting gospel revealed in all its clear- 
ness to men of every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people, by Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles. Now, upon Mount Tabor we 
have the representatives of all the three. 
The whole hne of priests and ceremonies 
may be traced up to Moses—the whole 
train of prophets to Elias ; for, in speaki 


of John, who arose only in the spirit an 
power of Elius, it is declared that ia areatee 


prophet than he had not risen amongst all 


those born of women; whilst, in Christ 
Jesus, we have the author and finisher of 
our faith—the beginning and the ending of 
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the plan of divine love. We have therefore 
the most interesting group, by far, that 
could possibly have assembled, the most fitted 
to reflect light on the pages of inspiration. 

Most interesting it must be to know, and 
to ponder well the subject of their conver- 
sation, for we must hold that all the priests 
are there in the person of Moses—that all 
the prophets are there in the person of 
Elias—that all the Apostles are there in the 

erson of their great Master. It was there- 
ore a full muster of the Church of God in 
all its parts, and under both economies—in 
earth and in heaven—a representation of 
the sentiments of all who were redeemed, 
or who shall be redeemed through ever- 
lasting ages. What then is the subject of 
their discourse ? “ They spake of Christ’s 
decease which he should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem.” 

From this we are to learn the deeply in- 
teresting lesson, that the object of God, from 
the foundation of the world, has been to set 
forth the atonement of Jesus Christ. As is 
to confute all those blind and fovlish high 

riests, who were continually offering sacri- 
ces, the meaning of which they could not 
understand ; as if to cover with eternal con- 
fusion all those mad interpreters who have 
laboured so long to darken the counsel of 
God, and to heap up useless learning for 
the purpose of proving that the strange rites 
of the Jewish ritual had no reference to 
Christ’s atonement, we have Moses himself 
brought down from heaven, after he had 
gone up for two thousand years, and, from a 
mountain in Judea, pointing to the cross of 
Christ as that which explained all the strange 
ceremonies, the apparent enigmas of his 
mysterious law. As if to confound all those 
foolish students of sacred prophecy, who 
then laboured to darken counsel by wo 
without knowledge, and who, in after ages, 
should expend their cumbrous erudition in 
labouring to rob man of his only hope, and 
to prove that no atonement is spoken of 
by the prophets of God ; we find Elias, the 
chief of all the train, coming down from his 
eternal rest, that he might at once set aside 
all these dreamers, and declare that the 
crogs, round which you are this day to mus- 
ter, formed on earth the subject of all his 
preaching, and now in heaven the founda- 
tion of all his joy. And, as if to preclude 
the possibility of those awful perversions of 
the false seducers who afterwards should 
arise—even denying the Lord that bought 
them—and endeavouring to banish out of 
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which alone men can be saved, even at the 
time when they presumptuously call them- 
selves the disciples of Jesus ; we have our 
Saviour himself openly disowning such, and 
setting forth the decease which he was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem, as the great event 
in his history on earth fitted to inspire sin- 
ners with courage and joy. The great les- 
son, then, which we are to learn from the 
words of the text, is, that the death of Christ 
is that event which gives meaning to the 
whole Old Testament economy, to all the 
predictions of the prophets—the great centre 
of all revelation, fom which all the light of 
Scripture radiates. 

: This is undoubtedly a most important 
truth, and one which it becomes us, espe- 


cially on this day, to bear constantly in 
inind. Let us shortly examine its several 
varts. With regard to the economy of 


oses it was evidently only a full deve- 
Jopment of the promise made to Abraham ; 
and every one who will consider the temple 
of Jerusalem, its priests, its washings, the 
time of offering its sacrifices, the various 
ceremonies with which these were accom- 
panied, especially that blood which was 
constantly shed, and without which no man 
could approach unto God in peace—com- 
paring them all with the full disclosure made 
of ist, under the New Testament, will 
see the exact amazing accordance, and the 
truth of the statement, “that the Apostles 
spake none other things than those which 
Moses declared should come, that Christ 
should suffer” {o secure salvation to man. 

We cannot imagine what idea any man 
can entertain of God, who can for an instant 
dream that it was otherwise. Where could 
the advantage be of slaying so many thou- 
sands of innocent creatures? these were 
God’s property, and the slaying of them 
must have been only an aggravation of 
tian’s offence had this not been appointed 
to direct the thoughts of the Jews forward 
td the sacrifice of Christ. Besides, where 
could be the favour displayed to the Jewish 
Hiation in bringing them down to Egyptian 
bondage—in deiaiutse them for so many 
years in the great, barren, terrible, wilder- 
ress of Arabia—in loading them with a 
burden of ceremonies which they were al- 
most unable to bear, and forcing them to 
slay their flocks, in sacrifice, unless under 
ail this a deep and important meaning was 
conveyed, hid from the inhabitants of other 
latide—unless all this was fitted to point to 


memory of their sins, and secure their re- 
ception into everlasting habitations? When 
viewed in this light all is consistent, all is 
glorious: otherwise it is a mere unmeaning 
riddle. 

And Jet no onc ask why God permitted 
this long economy to elapse before the com- 
ing of the Great Redeemer. We can see 
many important purposes which this was 
fitted to serve. It taught men “ by its aw- 
ful consequences, how evil and how bitter 
sin was.” It exercised the faith of the an- 
cient saints in the truth of God's promise, 
and it was consistent with all the other 
works of the Almighty. When he created 
the world, darkness brooded at first over the 
face of the deep, then there was the din 
and struggling twilight, and, last of ad, 
he placed the sun in the heavens, thas 
from it might proceed the full blaze of noes. 
day splendour; so, from the time of the 
Fal, od had thoughts of love towards men, 
and never left them without a witness of 
this. He set up a school in Judea; and 
by pictures and emblems he trained up 
a. family for heaven—making the light 
which first glimmered in paradise gradually 
become brighter and the truth clearer— 
making star after star arise upon the world 
which had become overspread with darkness, 
until at last the Sun of righteousness arose, 
with healing underhis wings. And, “as Noah 
opened the window of the ark, sent out first 
one messenger, then another, and at last came 
forth hindall upon the surface of the earth, 
which had just emerged from the waters of 
the deluge—so Christ sent messenger after 
messenger, and set up representation after 
representation, until he himself shook all 
nations, and suddenly came to His temple.” 

The object of the whole economy of 
Moses was to thrust the truths of Christ- 
ianity upon the human mind, through the 
medium of all the senses. It is impossible 
to understand it, unless we have this in view. 
And we are not to suppose that it is now 
incapable of contributing to our instraction. 
The vail of the temple, with “all its figures 
of strange emblazonry, exhibits still the cu- 
rious workmanship of Israel’s God.” The 

ictures used in the Jewish school are stifa., 
in existence, and form a great gallery. ef. 
figures of strange device, in which every. 
Chistian vou ee sbi rat gp found, 
pondering in solemn pig Uscaleiigs a 
which, as be casts his eyes, he may behold’ 
portrayed all the articles of his creed. The. 
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* 
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___ line of priests terminated in Christ 
the great High Priest of our profession—the 
Jong line of sacrifices in Carist, the Lamb 
ef God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world. 

- But the whole race represented by Elias, 
equally pointed to the decease which Christ 
accomplished at Jerusalem. It is no part 
_of our intention to quote at present the va- 
rious prophetical writers who spoke express- 
ly of Best Jeaus and his great atonement— 
to. remind you how one declares that he was 
to be wounded for man’s transgressions, and 
bruised for his iniquities—another, that the 
Messiah was to be cut off, but not for him- 
self. The whole writings of the Old Testa- 
ment not merely point forward to Christ 
Jesus as a dying Saviour, but do so with 
rapture, and exhaust every term of praise, 
and every figure, whereby his glory may be 
ilustrated. ‘ Thou art fairer than the chil- 
dren of men ; grace is poured into thy lips : 
therefore God hath blessed thee for ever. 
Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wick- 
edness: therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows. All thy garments smell of 
myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, out of the ivor 

8, whereby they have made thee aa 

_ daughters were among thy honoura- 

ble women : upon thy right hand did stand | 
the queen in gold of Ophir.” “ Who is this | 
that cometh from Edom, with dyed gar. 
ments from Bozrah ? this that is glorious in 
hia apparel, travelling in the greatness of his 
strength?” Every object inthe world around 
is called in to illustrate the glory of the 
coming Saviour—the exalted friend of man ; 


the whole gorgeousness of eastern imagery 
is employed in sounding his praise. The 
kings of the earth and its chief princes are 


set forth as nothing in comparison of him. 
The glorious sun which enlightens all the 
world, wine that gladdens the heart of 
man, bread that strengtheneth him, the 
Tose of Sharon, the lily of the valley, 
rivers of water in a dry place, the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land—these are 
some of the figures by which the Saviour of 
the world was pointed out and recommended 
hy Old Testament prophets. His name is 
said to be like ointment poured forth ; him- 
sclf is said to be as the apple tree among 
the trees of the wood ; he is glorious as the 
—- = Solomon, ifu tt easy 
_ Gomely as Jerusalem, perfamed with myrrh, 
_ ead frankincense, and all the powders of the 
“merchant, yea, he ia declared to be the 
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chicf amongst ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely. The man who can read the works of 
all the prophets, without seeing Jesus Christ 
set forth in all his glory, dying, rising, as- 
cending, as the Saviour of sinners, must be 
wilfully blind ;«for this is the truth which 
he has spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world began ; and they 
all inquired and searehed diligently; scarch- 
ing what, and what manner of time, the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did 
signify when it testified beforehand the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow. 

I suppose it will be unnecessary to dwell 
upon the truth—the only other embodied 
in this verse—that the decease which Christ 
accomplished at Jerusalem, was the object 
to secure which he descended to this earth 
at all. It had been recorded in heaven, 
that, without shedding blood of infinite 
value, there could be no remission of sins ; 
aud Christ assumed our nature, that he 
might have somewhat to offer. Could we 
suppose that this death had not taken place, 
Moses and Elias, and all the redeemed, must 
have even then been driven out of heaven; 
for they had entered there only because of 
the coming propitiation, in which they all 
believed. They entered the inheritance 
before the price was paid; because it had 
been decreed by God, that it would be suf- 
ficient to satisfy every claim. 

And now that the Old Testament dispen- 
sation was about to vanish away—that types 
and prophets were no longer necessary— 
that the age of full revelation began to 
dawn—we find our Saviour announcing this 
as the grand truth of all, that as Moses had 
lifted up the scrpent in the wilderness, so 
the Son of Man was to be lifted up, that 
““whosoever believed on him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

The decease which Christ accomplished 
at Jerusalem, which you are this day to 
commemorate, was the most amazing event 
in the annals of time. Whether you think 
of its own mysterious pature-—the eternal 
God in human nature enduring the penalty 
of his own violated law—the difficultics 
overcome by it—the conflicting attributes 
reconciled by it—the innumerable multi- 
tudes to be saved by it from eternal misery, 
and crowned with inconceivable endless 

lory——the myriads to be punished for ever 
or despising it—the thousands that looked 
forward to it with interest from the founda- 
tion of the world—the intense interest which 
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it excited amongst angels, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect, when it actually hap- 
pened, nay, amongst all the spirits of dark- 
stipe sr elipees ee that a 
in all ages been spreadi e glory of it 
abroad, and are at this day 8 F a4 of its 
wonders in all languages, amidst all ranks of 
men, in all circumstances, in all the earth— 
the myriads of communion tables that have 
been spread in honour of it, and the cer- 
tainty that it will be celebrated till the end 
of time, till Christ shake down and remove 
all the ordinances of the Christian Church, 
and all his purposes be accomplished, all his 
enemics swallowed up in an eternal victory ; 
these and many other considerations point 
it out as the most extraordinary event in 
the records of the universe. 

The recollection of it should fill us all 
with holy joy and praise. If there are an 
in this assembly who feel no interest in this 
death, and who do not daily give thanks to 
God, because it took place, they must look 
forward to a fearful reckoning on the day of 
judgment. To be without holiness, and to 
stand exposed to the eternal indignation of, 
God, is fearful ; but to feel no interest in 
the means by which this sad defect is to 
be supplied, and these awful evils averted, 
this marks out a hardened reprobate. To 
be houseless and unsheltered, exposed to all 
the storms of heaven, is lamentable; but to 
sce such a one refuse, turn obstinately away 
{rom a refuge when presented, this indicates 
deep-daring infatuation. To be blind, is a 
fearful calamity, and fills beholders with 
pity ; but if we obstinately shut our eyes 
against the light of everlasting truth, we 
deserve to stumble, and fall, and be bruised, 
and snared, andtaken. To be enemies of 
God in our minds, and by wicked works, and 
hasting on to eternal ruin, that is a fearful 
state; but when Christ comes down, and en- 
dures our punishment, and sets before us a 
full and free redemption; when he sends mes- 
sengers to all our dwellings, to speak to us of 
thedecease which he accomplished at Jerusa- 


lem-—to warn, to exhort, to pray, to implore 
us to be reconciled to God—to turn away 
those messengers, and disfuse those: warn- 
ings, is the highway to everlasting ruin ; 
and if such continue to be the case with any 
soul in this assembly, as the Lord liveth, 
before whom I stand, omnipotence itself 
cannot save that soul ; for there is only one 
fountain in the universe, in which a sinner 
can wash, and from that fountain the man 
turns stubbornly gua teem one gate by 
which to enter the realms of glory, and from 
that gate the poor deluded sinner is flying 
away. 

Who, then, amongst you is the wise mer- 
chant that can esteem the great Redeemer, 
this pearl of great pe ? Who amongst you 
are employed in the world as the saints are’ 
in heaven, rejoicing in a crucified Saviour ? 
Let such come up to a communion table, and 
behold again this great sight—the Lamb of 
God. Christ has done all, suffered all, taken 
all your infirmities, finished the great work 
of redemption for you. Let him be thejoy 
and the rejoicing of your hearts. If he be 

our shepherd, what can you want? Ifhe 
be the master of the feast, to whom the uni- 
verse belongs, shall he not make your table 
abundant, your cup of prosperity to run 
over. You are prone to err, he is the way 
to heaven—to dal he is the truth—to 
faint and die, he is the life, the strength, the 
everlasting joy of all who trust in him. He 
died once; he lives and reigns for ever- 
more ; the keys of hell and of death arc his; 
pardon, peace, all blessings, are at his com- 
mand. He hath accomplished a glorious 
decease ; many saints in heaven are enjoy- 
ing its blessed fruits; and if, when seated at 
His table, you fix your eyes on Calvary, and 
sincerely implore the forgiveness and grace 
of the eternal God, your place of defence 
shall be the munition of rocks ; ye shall see 
the King in his beauty, and the land that is 
afar off. ‘“ He that hath an ear to hear, let 
him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches.” 
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ge may be able to comfort them 


which are in any trouble, by the comfort 


wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God.”—2 Con. i.. 4. 


Tax relief which the gospel, rightly un- 
derstood and duly appreciated, brings to 
mankind, is one of its distinguishing charac- 
teristics. It wae first announced as good 
tidings of great joy to all people. Its 
genuine tendency is to soothe the sorrows, 
and te alleviate the distresses of men. 
Vasious have been the means devised and 

ed by mankind, in order to accom- 

the same end. Feeling the evils of 

ife, and their own inability to support them, 
some have endeavoured to supply by reason 
their want of power, and to show the ab- 
surdity of murmuring at that which cannot 
be mended, and thus have endeavoured to 
quiet the throbbings of misery, not by its 
removal, but by showing that it cannot be 
removed—by proving that calamity, in one 
shape or other, is the unavoidable destiny 
of man, the very law of his being, and that 
all mortal creatures are subject to it. They 
have endeavoured to show, that not to sub- 
mit to it with composure and resignation is 
ually unreasonable as it is unavailing. 
They have therefore called upon us to sum- 
mon up our native energies to reflect on the 
advantage of fortitude, and the triumph of 
conquest; to call to our aid the exercise of 
patience, to remember that the evil that is 
severe cannot be lasting, and that the more 
difficult and arduous the conflict, the greater 
the honour of resistance, and the more 
eplendid the reward of victory. This is 
well, so far as it goes, and, in subordination 
to religion, it ought never to be neglected; 
for the reflections drawn from such consid- 
erations as these can never be considered 
as commensurate to all the evils of life, yet 
they may tend to enforce those drawn from 
a more certain and infallible source, and 
ought then to lessen, if not to dispel the 
cloud of misery. Others persuade us to flee 
from the ills of life, not to reason or phi- 
losophy, but to amusements or the tumults 
of business, and, it may be, to the haunts of 
dissipation. They think our safety consists 


- not in opposition but in flight, and that the 
most successful plan is not to reason with 
our cares and troubles, but to forget them. 
But however such dreams as these may 
tend to soften or palliate our distresses for 
a while, they will all very soon cease to 
have any efféct, and in cases of severe dis- 
tress they would be found quite inapplicable. 
The chamber, and the couch, and the bed 
of death, admit neither of pleasure nor of 
business. A man. needs something more 
than the cold maxims of philosophy, or the 
dissipations of pleasure, or the routine of 
business, to support his spirits pr employ his 
thoughts, when under the pressure of com- 
plicated distress, or complicated sorrow. 
Instead of alleviating, these remedies some- 
times aggravate the evils they are intended 
to cure. They may alleviate the spirits for 
a moment, but they are found at last tem- 
porary and inefficient; and when we stand 
most in need, we shall look to them for 
assistance in vain. If we would wish; in 
every condition, and at all times, to obtain 
a shelter from the storms of life, we must 
seek for it, not in the schools of philosophy, 
or in scenes of frivolity or false pleasure, 
but from a higher quarter to which we can 
always resort, and which is most accessible 
when we stand most in need. Of such a 
nature are the hopes and the consolations 
of the Gospel. Its genius is benign—its 
spirit is consoling. Christ Jesus was sent 
to bind up the broken in heart, to comfort 
all that mourn, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, to appoint unto them that 
mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty 
for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness. 

In further speaking on the present 
subject, it is proposed, first, to state and 
illustrate some of the consolations and sup- 
ports which the Gospel opens up to the dis- 
tressed mind; and, secondly, to apply the 
subject with a special reference to the cir- 


THS 
camstances that have called us together this 


evening. 
The first grand sonree of consolation, 
them, we may mention, is, thet ail cis- 
cumstances, however seemingly fortuitous, 
however dark, and however ~~--~-"--"’- | 
are under the direction of a Being of! 
Almighty power, of wnerring wisdom, and 
perfect goodness; who presides over all 
nature, and who regulates atl events, and, 
with the minutest care and most tender 
cancern, watches over the life of every in- 
dividual of his great any lees one word, 
it is the providence of developed in 
the pages.of the goapel. ‘To this important 
fact philosophy tries im vain to give cer- 
tainty—probability she no doubt gives, 
and strong probabiity——but it was reserved 
for Christianity alone ‘to -put the finishing 
hand to this great doctrine of nature. We 
are here placed on a theatce where we see 
innumerable operations goimg on, and oper- 
ations of vast extent and prodigious variety, 
where wisdom, and goodness, and beauty 
are no doubt general laws; but to our eye 
jacrings and discords sometimes take place, 
or, which is the same thing to us, seem 40 
take place, which puzzle our skill and reason, 
and ay us perplexed and undecided. We 
are not admitted behind the scene. Effects 
only are visible to us—the causes of things 
are wrapt in night: we penetrate not beyond 
the surface. God is now pleased to con- 
ceal himself far from mortal view. He 
talks no more with his creatures face to 
face. We believe that he is above us, and 
around us—that his eye never slumbers, 
and that his hand is ever busy; but we see 
him not with our bodily eye, we meet with 
him not in our solitary walk—no voices are 
borne to us on the breeze—the heavens 
open not at our request, it thunders not at 
that quarter of the heavens where we ejacu- 
Jate our prayers and look up. We do not, 
like Moses, now ascend the top of the 
mountain and take our station on a cliff of 
the rock, and see the glory of the Lord 
a by us. Do what we will, the tranquil- 
ity of 1 nature seems to be undisturbed, and 
general laws seem to hold undisputed sway, 
and refuse to bend. The chain that con- 
nects this world with the next is too fine 
for our feeble unassisted vision. The tep 
of the ladder on which the angels of God 
are ever ascending and d ding, and 
keeping the communication open een : 
heaven and earth, is lost in the clouds. 
We hear not the command given to them, 


we see not to what quarter of the world 
they bend their course to exercise their be- 
nign and salutary superintendence. We 
see not the Almighty rise, as # were, from 
his throne, and with visible arm conduct afl 
the mighty o ons of nature, We see 
not the hand that directs the wandering 
sclaaa aren Prksiege ani silent _ el 
spreads the fleeey clouds, or spri the 
morning dew; that adorns the “60d with 


foliage, that paints the flowers in| as 
the earth in green, and the harvest in gold. 
The operations of nature, though , and 


regular, and steady, are, nevertheless, stilt, 
and quiet, and mysterious. The wheels of 
the universe move on, but it is in still and 
awful sence. God dwells in distant and 
mysterious retirement from his creatures. 
That God should, in some way or other, 
govern the world he has created, preside 
over the destiny of mighty empires, king- 
doms and nations, keep the planets in their 
spheres, is what the imagination of mun 
conceives, and reason acquiesces in; ‘but 
that God should watch over the life of even 
the minutest individual, so that, in the lau. 

e of the Gospel, the very hairs of our 
head are all numbered, and not a sparrow 
falls to the und without the notice 
of our heavenly Father—this is a doctrine 
which we could have learned only from a 
divine source ; and it is that alone which, in 
an hour of anxiety or of danger, can set our 
minds at rest. Nature throws a veil over 
many of her most important operations, and 
thus conceals the seat of her power and the 
mysteries of her government. She observes 
a mysterious, and a silent, and stern reserve 
on most of her important matters. Hence, 
from the silence observed, and the mystery 
which oftentimes pervades creation, many. of 
the heathen philosophers deprived it of a go- 
vernor altogether, and left it to blind chance 
or ruthless fate. They wrapt up Deity in the 
exclusive contemplation of His own nature, 
in indolent repose far from the concerns of 
men, altogether indifferent to their happi- 
ness or misery. They concluded that their 
prayers never reached his throne, and never 


called down a blessing, and that every thing, 


us we have said, was under blind chance or 
fatal necessity. It is easy to see that such 
a doctrine struck at once at the root of all per- 
manent and all solid tranquillity. Without a 
firm and steady belief in the all-wise and be- 
nevolent superintendence of the Almighty 
Parent of the universe, how deplorahis is 


frequently the condition of man! Exposed 
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as he is to frequent, to innumerable evils and 
heavy sufferings, ignorant whence they come, 
aed how they should terminate, doomed, it 
may be, to suffer in silence and solitude, un- 
noticed and unregarded by any human 
creature, how very forlorn must his condi- 
tion be, if he must also be cut off from be- 
lief in the superintendence of the great 
Father of the universe, not knowing where, 
in an hour of anxiety or of danger, he may 
turn his wandering steps or his aching eye? 
It is this that gives to misfortune its sting— 
that takes away fortitude from a man, and 
lays his spirits lower than the very dust he 
treads on. Here then the Gospel comes most 
seasonably to our aid. Under the belief of 
the government of God no such complicated 
distresses arc known. Here we learn that 
God who created still governs the world. 
In him we live, and move, and have our 
being: he has appointed all the circum- 
stances of our lot; he knows all the 
difficulties and struggles we have to en- 
dure. We never cease to occupy a place 
in his thoughts; he watches over all his 
faithful servants with the vigilance of a 
Father, and with an eye that slumbereth 
not nor sleepeth ; his government here be- 
low, as that in heaven, originates in love, 
and has our happiness for its object. Our 
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- . at ipreveiiel nor our ibaere? une 
ed. All things, in the language of Holy 
Writ, worketh together for good to them 
that love God. “ He dothnot afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men.” “No 
chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but Mea ; nevertheless afterward 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness unto them which are exercised there- 
by.” God chasteneth us for our profit, that 
we may be made partakers of his holiness— 
that our light afflictions which last but for a 
moment, may work out for us a far more 
exceeding even an eternal weight of glory. 
The sufferings of the present life are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed. Convinced of such doc- 
trines as these, the Christian may meet the 
evils of life with a smile. They no longer 
wear that dismal aspect they formerly had. 
Nature puts on a cheerful appearance ; and 
he considers these as means for turning 
him to a higher und nobler state of exist- 
ence when this world and all its cares, and 
its toils, and its sins, and its sorrows, shall 
be for ever away. Whatever difficulties 
may encompass this subject, the Scrip- 
tures assure us that futurity will set all to 
i ia the end will explain every 
thing. 


( To be concluded in our next., 
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“ His name shall endure for ever.°—Paatm xxit. 17, 


Tune is a circumstance connected with elevated tone to which he rises in the. on 
this. psalm, which must invest it with pecu- gress of his prayer, which shows us that the 
liar interest in the view of every believer— Bar was revealing to him some glimpses: 
that. it is the last, in the order of time, of all of the glory of that successor of his, in whom 
David's compositions. It corresponds in all the families of the earth were to bo 
his history with that part of the First Book blessed. His eye passes from the narrow. 
of Chronicles, in which we read, that Solo- territories over which Solomon was to’ bear’ 
mon was placed upon the throne of Israel | sway, to the boundless dominions which | 
on account of the advanced age of his , Were to own the sway of Messiah, when he 
father; and it presents to us the prayer ; says at the 8th verse, “ He shall have doe. 
which his father offered up to the God of minion also from sea to sea, and from the 
Israel in his behalf. We have David here river unto the ends of the earth s” he turns 
on the verge of eternity, in that attitude , away from the merciful government which 

which, of all others, is most becoming in a | Solomon was to exercise over the poor and 
child of God—presenting his requests to the | needy, to the wonderful interposition of 
Almighty, and exercising his faith on the Messiah in behalf of a ruined world, when 

nag promises which he had received he says at the 14th verse, “He shall ree. 

imself, and which had been communicated deem their soul from deceit and violence, , 
to former generations respecting the Mes- and precious shall their blood be in his: 
siah,. Let your imagination go back for a sight ;” and he looks beyond the fame which. 
moment to the aged saint, as he poured out Solomon was to acquire for his wisdom and 
his soul on this occasion at the throne of his power, to the undying, the eternal fame. 
grace. He had already received the assur- which Messiah was to oo by the offer- 
ance from on high, that there should never ing of himeelf, when he sa @, in the words. 
be wanting to him a man to sit on his of the text, “His name shall endure for: 
throne ; he had already been told that a ever: his name shall be continued as long... 

son should be raised up to him, whose. asthe sun.” ie te aa 
throne should be established for ever, and It would be out of place rift sipricelis,y 
he hed seen the divine promise in sofar enter into any formal proof of the cinemas: 
verified, that Solomon w peaceably setiled. stance we have hitherto taken for granted we 
in the om: but there seems ta be that although the psalm was composed ' 
Something in his coantenance which tells immediate reference to Solomon, it was bes: 
that he understood the mesoy of God was signed ao ixit ‘of God: ell th 
‘pat to be limited to the communicetion of gory ok who was greuter than § : 
seaafp'y Dleasings; there is something inthe for, egsazedly, if in. 
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Testament Jesus Christ is spoken of at all, 
jt is here; and you will search for him in 
vain among the ceremonies and sacrifices of 
the law, and in the writings of the prophets, 
if your faith does not perceive him evidently 
set before you in the words of the text. 

In endeavouring, by the blessing of God, 
to illustrate these words, there are two 
points which I would wish to handle ;— 

rst, to mention some of the reasons for 
which the name of Christ ought to be per- 

etuated; and, secondly, to state the way 
in which it is perpetuated. 

I. First, we are to state some of the 
reasons for which the name of Christ ought 
to be perpetuated. 

The circumstances which procure immor- 
tality (as it is often misnamed) for men, arc 
generally reducible to two classes ; consist- 
ing either of important benefits which they 
have conferred upon their fellow-creatures 
by their wisdom and benevolence, or of 
splendid conquests which they have achiev- 
ed by their power. When we go to history, 
however, for our information, it is the latter 
of these two circumstances which we find 
has, for the most part, contributed to render 
men illustrious, and to precure for their 
names a place in the memory of all suc- 
ceeding generations, ‘The truly great and 
useful deeds of the benevolent have been 
often buried in silence, while victories, and 
massacres, and cruelty, and covery evil pas- 
sion.which disturbs: the welfare of society, 
have been. emblazoned by the faney of the 
poet, and the pen of the historian, as if men 
delighted to record and remember those 
things. which demonstrate the corraption of 
their nature, rather than the gentle qualities 
which bear testimony to their haviag been 
formed at first in the image of God, although 
the traces of that image are now almost 
effaced from their souls, We esteem it a 
happy circumstance, therefore, that:in point- 
ing out the reasons-for which the name of 
Christ is entitled to everlasting remem- 
branee, we can not only speak of him as the 
benefactor of the human raco, but as a 
mighty: rer, whe,. travelling in: the 
greatness of his strength, and by his owa 
resistiess arm pr every foe with 
whom: he had ta ple, and came off more 
- than victorious. ' 


oan pipers not only 
to. every generous feeling. of your nature, 
and.demand a place in it:for the memory of 
desuaof Nazareth ; but we-can: wap hard 
rai ‘of every thing: that is: be 
talo,.by-your admiration of-every thing thet 
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displays courage and prowess, to bestow a 
share of your applause upon Him who 
subdued more powerful adversaries than 
human weapon ever destroyed—who erect- 
ed a more glorious kingdom than human 
conqueror ever established—and whose 
conquests were all undertaken, and all com- 
pleted for the benefit of his elected people, 
and not for the furtherance of his personal 
ambition. Christ, then, I remark, in the 
first place, is worthy to have his name pre- 
served for ever, because he was the bene- 
factor of the human race. 

There is a difficulty, however, my friends, 
in singling out and arranging the benefits 
which Christ has conferred upon his people, 
and which entitle him to have his name 
continued for ever; because they are all so 
great, and so infinitely important to man- 
kind. Remember, that by nature you lie 
under condemnation; that when youn come 
into the world you are loaded with the 
wrath and curse of God; and that Christ 
blots out the sentence of condemnation, 
and reconciles you to the Father by the 
blood of his cross. Remember that you are 
naturally in a state of darkness with regard 
to the requirements of God, and to the way 
in which you can offer him an acceptable 
service ; and that Christ sets these requires 
ments before yon in his Word, andenlightens 
you in the way in which God is to be serv- 
ed, by telling you to exercise faith in him- 
self, and love to your heavenly Father, as 
the two great prineiples by which his peo- 
ple are infallibly directed. Remember that 
there is not one here present who does not 
feel, or who has not felt in his heart, an 
Opposition to the will of God, and a desire 
to depart from him; and that Christ de- 
stroys this-enmity of the natural man, and, 
by his Spirit, makes his people “ willing in 
the day of his power,” ao that it becomes as 
their. meat and as their drink to do the 
will of God. Remember that you either 
are at this moment, or have been held in 
bondage by Satan, and liable to-sink in your 
struggles with the world, which is Satan’s 
prime agent, and that Christ strikes off 
these iron fetters and makes his grace tri- 
umph oyer the power of the world. Re- 
member that you were banished from para- 

ise, and reserved to the fearful judgment. 
of the great day, and’ to the tortures which 
await the wicked for ever; and that Christ 
has purchased a world of glory for his peo- 


pie, of whitch paradise can serve but. as a 
type, and‘ hse-converted judgment for them 
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into a scene of triumph. And, when you:re- 
member these things, say where we should 
begin in our enumeration of the benefits 
which the Redeemer has showered upon 
our race, and which make him worthy to 
have his name continued for ever! Shall 
we begin with the pardon and reconciliation 
which he purchased by giving himself up 
to death in the stead of his chosen ones— 
by submitting to the stroke of the sword of 
justice which awoke against him, instead of 
those who were actually guilty? Those 
among you who are weary and heavy laden 
by the sense of guilt and unworthiness, are 
ready to exclaim, that this is indeed the 
point from which we should set out in de- 
scribing the blessings conferred by Jesus. 
You feel yourselves, as it were, pressed 
down by an overpowering weight whenever 
you desire, in your present circumstances, to 
contemplate God, and to think of eternity ; 
you feel that you have not even gained thie 
threshold, in the way of being restored to 
his favour; your conscience has not yet 
tasted of the peace which is go plentifully 
dispensed in the gospel. You are placed 
precisely in the same situation as an indivi- 
dual, who, when he is informed that some 
revolution in his worldly affairs, of the ut- 
inost importance to him, is to take place, 
continues to hover between hope and fear, 
until he receives authentic intelligence of 
the reality, and secks from time to time to 
relieve his anxiety by recalling to his mind 
the reasonable grounds on which his hope 
may be built. So it is with you. On be- 
ing told that there is pardon for the guiltiest, 
that there is merit enough in the blood of 
Christ for cleansing even the chief of sin- 
ners, you are filled with anxiety as to the 
possibility of the good news being addressed 
to you. “Can it be true,” you say, “that 
for us, who have offended so heinously— 
who have so long abuscd God’s ordinances 
—who have misinproved our opportunities, 
there should be full and gratuitous pardon 
offered ? 
of our sins is cast upon Christ, and that our 


Can it be true, that the burden 
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of Christ as the purchaser of yand:to 
set before you with all possible minuteness, 
the srounde on which you have to look for 
the forgiveness and favour of your God. 
And, my friends, we have all so much need 
of the refreshment which the plain scriptural 
account of the work of redemption commu- 
nicates to the guilty soul, that, often as we: 
have stated it to you, it may be well to turn 
your thoughts for a moment to the consid. 
eration of it. To the fact, then, that Christ 
bore in his own person the punishment of 
his people’s sins, we have the explicit testi- 
mony of the Spirit by Isainh, “He was 

wounded for our transgressions, and bruised 

for our iniquities”—“ the Lord hath laid on 

him the iniquity of usall.” To the fact, that 

the punishment which he suffered is available 

as an atonement for our iniquities, we have 

the testimony of the Apostle to the Hebrews, 

chap. ix. 12: “ Neither by the blood of goats 

and calves, but by his own blood, he enter- 
ed in once into the holy place, having ob- 
tained eternal redemption for us.” To the 
fact, that his work is recognised and approved 
by God, the same Apostle bears testimony 

iu the epistle to the Romans, chap. i. 4: 
“‘ Jesus was declared the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, 
by his resurrection from the dead.” And 
to the fact, that we are made partakers of 
pardon by the free grace of God, without 
money and without price; and that all, 
even the guiltiest are invited to share in it, 
these beautiful scriptures bear ample testi- 
mony: “therefore we conclude that a man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law,” and “whosoever will, let him 
come, and take of the water of life freely.” 
Such is the testimony of God’s Word to the 
grand truths which impart joy and peace to 
the sin-troubled conscience; such is the 
fountain opened up to the house of David 
for sin and for uncleanness ; and to all who 
are perplexed about the safety of their state, 
we would say, step in, and he cleansed. 
And when you think of your own desery- 
ings, and of God’s unmerited grace ; when 


justification in the sight of God is made to | you think of what Christ was from eternity, 
rest, not upon willing and sincere obedience , and what he became to make an atonement 


on our part, but wholly upon the obedience 
of the Lord our righteousness?” You are 


| 


| 


for you, you will join with the Apostle in 
giving “ thanks unto God for his unspeaka~ 


perplexed by the very magnitude and liber- bie gift,” and with the Psalmist in exclaim- 


ality of the gospel offer, and you seek to be 
freed from your perplexity by dwelling, from 
time to time, upon the finished work of the 
Saviour. It would be delightful, therefore, 
to your souls, if we were to speak at length 


ing, “the Redeemer’s name shall endure 
for ever!” | ae 

But, we have further to remark, that 
while the weary and heavy-laden delight to 
dwell upon the blessing of pardon, and give 
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it the first place in their Fioge aes 
others, who having already closed with the 
preliminary offer of the Gospel, and, being 
engaged in fighting their way to the hea- 
venly inheritance, are now thirsting after 
the grace of the Redeemer, and making 
conformity to the image of God the grand 
object of their attainment. Now, du we 
not describe your experience, believers, 
when we say, that there is a weakness about 
you, which sometimes betrays itself, when 
most of all you would wish to be raised 
above it? There are little irregularities of 
temper which, you feel, require to be 
smoothed down; there are tendencies of 
mind inconsistent with the holiness of your 
yocation; there is a want of resolution in 
your endeavours to serve God, and to resist 
sin, which sometimes makes itself manifest 
at the very point where you had previously 
supposed yourselves impregnable. Like 
the Israelites of old, you have been brought 
out of Egypt, and saved from the bondage 
of the great enemy of your souls; but the 
marks of the fetters arc upon you, and it 
seems as if you were abandoned in the 
wilderness, to perish for want of sustenance, 
and as if every step of your progress had to 
be taken in the face of enemies determined 
and able to oppose it. ‘‘ Oh, where are the 
manifold consolations of Christ?” you are 
sometimes tempted to ask, “and where is 
the promised strength of his Spirit; where 
is the shield of faith, and the breast-plate of 
righteousness, and the helmet of salvation, 
in which we were to be equipped, and with 
which we were to be made more than con- 
querors? It cannot be that God has for- 
gotten to be gracious, and that his promises 
are become of none effect: we have surely 
been the victims of delusion—we have gone 
into the battle without having proved our 
weapons!” Such are the feelings you ex- 
perience, and the cloud which gathers upon 
your hopes, when you think of your many 
short-comings; when you measure yourselves 
by the divine law, or when you feel your 
good purposes unable to combat the evil 
with which you are encompassed. How 
refreshing, then, is it for you to find, 
that neither those who have gone before 
you, nor yourselves, have ever been left 
altogether without remedy in this truly 
painful state? Not only docs Christ pro- 
‘eure forgiveness of all the iniquitics of his 
‘ people, and heal all their diseases, and re- 
deem their life from destruction ; but he 


“erowns them also with Joving-kindness and | 


there are 
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tender mercy, and satisfies their mouth 
with good things! He docs not permit 
them to become the prey of their many ad- 
versaries; but “when the enemy comes in 
like a flood,” the Captain of salvation “ raises 
up a standard” for the defence of his people. 

he ibe ae of spiritual life, which is im- 
parted to them at the moment when they 
are ponelt to the faith of the Gospel, is 
nourished by his ordinances and his word ; 
the very feeling of weakness which is about 
them is converted into an instrument for 
increasing their strength, because it teaches 
thei to lean upon the Lord, and to go fre- 
quently to his throne for help. And, per- 
haps, we never see the belicver’s happiness 
at its full, except in some of those favoured 
moments when such a promise as this, “ 1 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee,” is 
vividly realized at the footstool of God, 
when pardon is felt to be sealed, and grace 
is richly communicated, and Satan and the 
world, and the flesh, are defied and overcome 
in the strength of that grace. Then does 
the heart break forth in the language of the 
Psalmist—‘ What shall I render to the 
Lord for all his benefits?” Then does the 
soul fecl Christ’s title to have his name 
and his memory perpetuated through ail 
generations, 

But, after all, what are the pardon and’ 
the grace, of which we have been speaking, 
but handmaids to glory! And why are 
they imparted, but to pave the way to 
glory! It is to this, then, that we must 
ook, if we would really perceive the benc- 
fits which Jesus has conferred upon man- 
kind. But there hangs a dimness over 
that land of glory, which the eye of man 
cannot penetrate ; and the figurative lan- 
guage in which the Scriptures have de- 
scribed it, teaches us that the human con- 
ception is not qualified at present to measure 
it. It is calleda rest. Bring hither, then, 
your cares and sorrows, ye friends of Jesus ; 
bring hither your troubles whether earthly 
or spiritual; bring hither. your wrestlings 
with the adversities of life, and with the 
powers of darkness; bring them all bither 
and cast them down, for into that rest they 
cannot enter. It is called a land of fighe. 
Bring hither your doubts and anxieties, ye 
trembling followers of the Lamb; bring 
hither your fears of sinking into condemna- 
tion; bring hither your perplexities about 
the safety of your state, and about yeur 
little progress in the life of faith; bring 
them all hither and cast them down, for 
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that light will chase them for ever away. It in the heart, and sometimes break up the 
is called a Jand in which there shall be no harmony of familics, and the a a 50- 
more curse. There is no violated law there ciety—in all the vain show for which so 
entailing misery; there is no offended jus- many sacrifice the welfare of their souls, we 
tice there calling alond for punishment; have examples of the working of Satan’s 
there is no outraged holiness there demand- power; and what would not that power 
ing satisfaction. Oh! if we were permitted | have effected, had not Christ set boundaries 
but for a moment to draw aside the curtain ; to it at present, with a view to its final 
which veils that land from your sight, and to | overthrow! But he has set these boun- 
show you the multitudes who have gone | pee eis cai ae oe ee 
thither out of tribulation before you, and | house, and spoiled him of his prey.” He 
who are even now in the midst of their | came to open conflict with him, and stript 
pure and hallowed enjoyments ; if we could | him of his power. ‘The manner, indeed, in 
exhibit to you the patriarchs, and prophets, | which he chose to manage that conflict, and 
ve were sel thither by eat i eee ne ee) shes ream 
aviour ye Oo come; or é S ane v ere AUKG CATRAOrdInNa y. ail ‘ 
Saints, in after ages, who have been exalted forth arrayed in his essential glory, and hurl 
by the faith of the Saviour already cruci- his resistless thunders against the serpent’s 
fied; if you could but behold many of those head; but as the human race had fallen into 
who have sat with you at these communion Satan’s grasp, he came clothed with human 
tables, and shown forth the death of the nature to free them from it; and by “the 
Redeemer, whom they now behold face to sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
face, and with whose likeness. their souls God,” he baffled the subtilty of the enemy, 
are now satisfied, what voice would not and taught his people how they also might 
a aig a angus of the pet a fie it. . is so satan ee 
exclaim, that Christ’s name is worthy to that we enter into any particular details o 
endure for ever, and to be continued as our Lord’s combat with the prince of the 
long as the sun! power of the air, which continued from the 
Again, IT remark, in the second place, moment of his birth, until he said upon the 
under this general head, that Christ is cross, “ It is finished!” as that we press upon 
worthy to have his name continued for ever, you the fact, that the question is altogether 
because he appears in the charaeter of a a practical one. It does not concern the 
conqueror. respective powers of Christ and of Satan 
What a dismal prospect would our world so much as it concerns yourselves, “ Touch 
have presented, if, after the apostasy of our not mine anointed, and do my people no 
first parents, there had been no check what- harm,” is the language in which Christ now 
ever imposed upon the supremacy of Satan! addresses your great enemy; and the very 
Just contemplate that part of it, where the proof that he has chained the old serpent, 
salt of Christianity has even been scattered. and overthrown his dominion, is just to be 
Sce how much homage is still willingly found in this, that all his fiery darts fall 
ree tothe had gaan ay Lanta ee the ae py eee 
of the human heart are readily devoted to supported. e would call upon belie 
his service—low many agents he has in all to compare their present estate with that 
directions, busied in endeavouring to cor- estate of sir. and misery in which they for- 
rupt influence of the truth, and to lead sa ro or rather we oes Bay, i 
astray the unsuspecting ; and then imagine which they had reagon to groan. Is not the 
what would have been the state of things, freedom of the children of God now yours, 
if his kingdom had been set up without a instead of that willing servitude to which 
rival in the world! We might make the you were once reduced through the de- 
picture hideous enough, indeed, by setting pravity of your nature? Do you not feel 
vefore you the condition of the heathen, that you have been rescued from the dank 
where his dominion is undisturbed; but we and loathsome dungeons of Satan, into ‘the 
need not go for a specimen to them, when light and liberty of God’s heritage ? And 
we are furnished with so many specimens if the ransomed captive delights to repeat 
at the door. In all the malignant feelings the very name of him who has-set him free, 
that brood in the breast of man, and occa- will not ye honour the name of Jesus, by 
sionally burst forth in deeds of violence whom “the prey was taken from the mighty, 


in all the impure desires that are caged and the lawful captives redeemed ¢” 
U2 
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There was another enemy, however, be- 
sides Satan, whom our Lord had to conquer 
—and that was death. It reigned from 
Adam to Moses, and from Moses to Christ, 
subjecting all to its fearful sway, filling men’s 
souls with dread and uncertainty, and poison- | 
ing all their happiness. It stood forth as: 
the penalty of the violated law, assuming to 
itself universal empire. “ It passed upon all 
men, for that all had sinned.” It left the 
marks of its ravages cvery-where—seizing, ! 
without exception, the young and the old;_ 
and, what rendered those ravages so. ter- 
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by Christ upon his people, and the victory 
over Satan and death, which he has won 
for them, it will not join with the Psalmist 
in exclaiming—Thy name, O Jesus, shall 
endure for ever; thy name shall be con- 
tinned as long as the sun? 

II. We come now to the second gencral 
head, which was to be considered, viz. the 
way in which the name of Clirist is perpc- 
tuated, 

And here I remark, first, that his name 
is perpetuated in the hearts of his people. 

He himself gives us a statement of the 


riblo, it never disclosed itself as the messen- | reason, when he says, “ And 1, if I be lifted 


ger of an eternal sleep, but it whispered to} up, will draw all men toward me.” 


The 


the awakened conscicnee, that the grave , atonement of Christ, to which the allusion 
was only a prison-house in which the body | is here made in the words, “ if I be lifted 


was to be confined until it should be brought 
forth to the judgment. 
did Christ enter the lists; and with it his 
conflict was severe, though glorious, An 
old divine, in describing the conflict, has 
compared death to a serpent, plunging its 
sting so deeply into its victim’s side that it 
had not power to draw it out again. Christ 
received the sting. The poison rushed into 
his veins: “he bowed his head, and gave 
up the ghost.” But he still retained the 
sting; and, on the third day, he rose 
again, bearing it along with him from the 
sepulchre, and saying—* Oh, death, where 
is now thy sting! oh, grave, where is now thy 
vietory !” ‘The sovereignty of death is thus 
destroyed, and the kingdoin of life and im- 
mortality is ereeted upon its ruins. Come, 
and look into the sepulchre of the Son of 
God, ye who believe upon his name, and 
who have already experienced the first re- 
surrection from sin to holiness. What 
mean these linen clothes which ye sce lying, 
and that napkin thrown aside by itself, 
which had been wrapt around the Saviour’s 
head? These are the only relics which the 
grave retains of its power over him, and 
such relies only shall it retain of its power 
over you. Ye shall leave behind you the 
linen clothes in which was wrapt your 
mortal body—only that the immortal ‘may 
be arrayed in the robes that have been 
washed and purified in the blood of the 
Lamb; ye shall give the sepulchre the 
covering that was put upon your head, only 
that ye may be encircled with that crown, 
of which the holiness, and innocence, and 
mmortality that were lost by the Fall, shall 
again form the eternal gems! Is there any 
heart then so cold, that, on contemplating 
the pardon, and grace, and glory bestowed 


| 
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With death then | 
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-up,” is not only the corner-stone on which 
inan must rest in looking for free pardon 
“and renewing grace, but it is also the grand 
doctrine around which his affections are all 
clustered. And well may they be excited 
by this doctrine, when we think of the aspect 
in which it enables us to view God and fu- 
turity. When we say to those who are in 
an unconverted state, that God is good, they 
admit the truth, because they cannot but feel 
his goodness every day extended toward 
them. But this docs not remove the sus- 
picion wherewith they contemplate him, 
when they remember that he is afterwards 
to bring them to a reckoning. When we 
say to them that God is holy, they will not 
venture to dispute it; because it is visibly 
demonstrated in every page of his Word, and 
has often been verified in his dealings with 
his sinful creatures. But they dare not say 
that they love that holiness of his, or that 
they perceive in it any beauty ; because 
it is a death-blow to their expectations of 
everlasting happiness, and therefore do they 
attempt to escape froin the very contempla- 
tion of it. When we tell them that God is 
just, they acknowledge that the very perfec- 
tion of his nature requires him to be so ; 
since there is no little feeling of partiality 
which can move him “to accept of any man’s 
person,” or to deal falsely with the children 
of men; but let their own hearts tell, whe- 
ther they have always loved that justice! 
How much love, I would ask, is mingled 
with the views, which force themselves upon 
the notice of the wicked, when at any time 
they think of being summoned to the tribunal 
of God, to receive according to the deeds 
done in the body, and when they cannot 
discern a single ground on which to trust for 
acceptance with him? Would not these 
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men gladly wish that the justice of God 
were annihilated, which thus stands, as they 
must fec], so directly as an obstacle in the 
way of their peace? But when we tell 
them of God’s goodness in Christ ; when 
we speak of his holiness and justice as de- 
monstrated upon the Cross; when we hold 
up to their view the love of their heavenly 
Father, in not sparing his own Son; and 
when we deseribe the all-sufficiency of 
Christ’s atonement—then is there presented 
to all, however much they may have for- 
merly been opposed to God, an encourage- 
ment to stand no longer at a distance, and 
iook at him who holds their destinies in his 
hand, but to draw nigh, and see the blood 
which has reconciled them, and to adore the 
mercy of Him who has established the min- 
istry of reconciliation! Yes, my friends, it 
is in the doctrine of the atonement, that 
guilty man beholds his peace sealed, and his 
fears removed ; it is there that he learns to 
Jove God, and to exercise a humble trust in 
him ; and these feelings cannot be produced 
without exciting, at the sane time, the most 
ardent affection, and the warmest gratitude, 
toward Christ, “ who first loved us, and gave 
himself for us.” The more we reflect upon 
the boundless mercy that has been exercised 
toward us, and the more fully we appreciate 
the benefits which we have received, the 
more vividly will the name of Christ dwell 
im our hearts, and the more frequently will 
it be the theme of our conversation. When 
we look back to the primitive ages of the 
Church, we find the love of the Redeemer 
more deeply engraven on the hearts of his 
followers, than that banishment or death 
could cfface it. ‘That love prompted them 
and upheld them, in all their travail, to 
spread the knowledge of the truth among 
the nations : when they died, the love which 
the Holy Ghost had kindled, through their 
labours, in congenial bosoms, brought the 
truth onward to another generation; and 
thus can we trace from our own day, back 
to the days of the Son of man, love to the 
Saviour for his finished work—sometimes, 
indeed, more strongly, and sometimes more 
weakly developed, but always employed by 
the Spirit as a grand instrument for perpe- 
tuating Christ’s name in the world. The 
names of earthly conquerors and bencfac- 
tors may be lost, because their victories 
and their benefits have only a tempor- 
ary existence ; but the name of Jesus is 
associated with blessings, which are fresh 


and needful to every succeeding race of | 
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mankind ; and, therefore, in the hearts of 
the believers of every race, shall it be em- 
balmed, while the present state of things is 
upheld : “ His name shall endure for ever ; 
his name shall be continued as long as the 
sun.” 

Again, I remark, that the name of Christ 
is perpetuated in the holiness of his people. 

God has established a witness for himself 
in the intellectual constitution, which he has 
linparted to his creatures. J7e must neccs- 
sarily have understanding who has given 
understanding to man ; 7Ze must be wise and 
good who has implanted traces of these 
qualities in the human mind ; #/fe must be a 
moral Being. the rewarder of holiness, and 
the avenger of sin, who has set up the faculty 
of conscience in the breast. In like manner 
may we say, that Christ has erected a pere 
petual and a faithful witness for himself in 
the holiness with which his people are in- 
vested. Whence do they derive all the 
earnestness which they display in working 
the work of God? Whence comes the zeal 
which they manifest for advancing his glory? 
Whence comes the conformity which they 
exhibit to his law ? Ask them if these quali- 
ties spring spontaneously from their own 
hearts, and they will tell you that in them 
there dwelleth no good thing, and that they 
have nothing of their own, but sin and un- 
worthiness! Ask them if these qualities 
have been learned from the maxims and 
example of the world, and they will tell you 
that the world, both in its oer and its 
practice, is the enemy of God, and therefore 
the enemy of holiness! Whence then is 
it, L would ask again, that Christ’s people 
are a holy people? It is just, my friends, 
because they are his. He communicates to 
them his own Spirit; by that ze he 
creates them in his own image ; he nour- 
ishes them by his own grace. There is no 
such thing as native holiness now to be found 
among mankind ; it is all derived—it all flows 
to us through the channel of the atonement. 
That quality which moralists call goodness, 
and which some of them seem to substitute 
for the righteousness of Christ, is but filthy 
rags. Every thing that is worthy of the 
name of goodness in the sight of God, did 
man cast away, when he cast away himself ; 
and the holiness without which we cannot 
see the Lord, comes to us in the way of 
grace by the Cross of Christ. The same 
finished work which threw open the flood- 
gates of mercy, and made it consistent for 
God to be the justifier of the ungodly, in- 
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troduced once more knowledge, and right- 
eousness, and holiness, intothe world. When 
the Saviour went away, he sent the com- 
torter to his disciples; and that blessed 
Spirit even now abides with us, and sancti- 
fies us. It has been said, and justly said, 
by a defender of the Truth, that whoever 
beholds a Jew, beholds an incontrovertible 
testimony to the truth of Christianity. So 
we would say, that whenever you sec a holy 
man—a man supcrior to the pleasures, and 
sins, and perishing enjoyments of the world— 
a man putting away from him every thing 
that would come into competition with the 
service of God, mortifying the deeds of the 
body, aud keeping himself free from the 
pollution of every thing that is forbidden— 
you see a living memorial of Christ. For if 
Christ had not died and risen again, that 
man could not have been sanctified. And 
is it not delightful to think, that these testi- 
monics to the Saviour’s name have never 
been altogether wanting ; that as God has 
never left himself without witness in the 
wonderful cconomy of his providence, so 
Christ has never left himself without witness 
in the dispensation of grace. Sometimes, 
indeed, as was the case with Noah and 
Abraham, the witnesses for Christ have al- 
most stood alone in the midst of their gen- 
eration, and have proclaimed his name, by 
their holy lives, to those who honoured it 
with no regard; but, at other times, there 
have been thousands who did not bow the 
knee to Baal, but maintained, in the fuce of 
every opposition, their devotion to the Sa- 
viow’s cause, and showed that they were 
quickened by his Spirit. How many such 
are there here? How many witnesses has 
the Redeemer among you? This is, after 
all, the real practical question ; this is the 
point that must be urged upon your con- 
sciences. Whoever is among you unbeliev- 
ing and unsanctified, does not confess Christ 
hetore men, and will not be confessed by 
him before his Father who is in heaven. 
Have you reticcted upon the awful alterna- 
tivey Whatever may be your pretensions 
to the name of a disciple, and whatever your 
hopes of a disciple’s reward—if you are not 
holy, you gainsay, so far as in you lies, the 
truth of Christianity—vyou call God a liar, 
and you will have your everlasting portion 
with his enemics. Let me entreat you, then, 
to seek for gospel holiness, through the me- 
dium of the gospel sacrifice, that you may 
not only escape the doom of the impenitent 
and unbelieving, but that you may be ex- 
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alted to the dignity of witnesses for Christ. 
Those who treat of the evidences of ourfaith, 
speak of what they call the cumulative evi- 
dence. They mean the evidence which the 
accumulation of scientific and other facts, 
and the fulfilment of prophecy, bear to the 
truth of the Christian system. But, my 
friends, there is a hicher specics of cumula- 
tive evidence still, which can be appreciated 
by every capacity; a living, a moving mass 
of evidence, which is to be seen and to be 
read in the midst of the business and the 
intercourse of the world; and that is, the 
evidence furnished by the holiness of the 
Redeemer'’s people. This evidence sheds 
its light where books cannot penctrate ; it 
reaches the heart which demonstration can- 
not convince ; it overpowers the conscience 
which the threateniugs of hell itself cannot 
shake. Whenever one man passes from 
darkness to Hicht, he adds to the force of this 
evidence ; he makes Christianity patent to a 
family, or aneighbourhood, from which, per- 
haps, it was before excluded ; and he prepares 
a place for Christ's name to be honoured, 
where, perhaps, it was formerly blasphemed. 
Come, then, and Tet us, with one heart, im- 
plore the grace of our God, that we may be 
enabled to add each his share to the strength 
of the argument for Christianity, and that 
we nay assist each in handing down to the 
generations yet to come, the name of Him 
who washed us from our sin in his own 
blood, 

Lastly. I remark, that the name of 
Christ is perpetuated in the ordinances of 
his Church. 

Every thing connected with the worship 
of a christian assembly, and more especially 
the two standing ordinances of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, form a direct means of 
preserving the remembrance of Christ's 
name. ‘These ceremonics serve exactly the 
same purpose as the triumphal pillars of an- 
cient times ; cach sacrament speaks of the 
achievements of the Captain of the Lord’s 
host, as elearly as the pillar, with its inscrip- 
tion, tells us of the yictorics of him who 
erected it. No sophistry can set aside the 
force of this argument ; for, whenever we 
attempt to go back to the origin of that so- 
lemn service, which we are this day to com- 
memorate, we find it existing in every age, 
in one form or other, until we arrive at the 
aze of Christ and his Apostles. There the 
inquiry terminates ; and we feel ourselves 
obliged to conclude, either that all history 
is false, or that the leading facts of the 
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christian history are true. In this respect, 
then, as well as in the former, has Christ com- 
mitted his name, if we may so speak, to the 
keeping of his peoile s and every indivi- 
dual who places himself at the Lord’s table, 
contributes in so far to the endurance of 
that name. But it must be remembered, 
that a name may be perpetuated without 
being honoured ; and those who partake of 
the ordinance of the Supper, have need to 
examine themselves, whether or not by 
divine grace they have been invested with 
the qualities of worthy partakers ; because, 
unless they have, their worship is but a 
bodily service, and the holy name by which 
they are called, will not be glorified, but 
blasphemed through their instrumentality. 
Those who come hither this day, to assist 
in erecting the triumphal pillar to the Sa- 
viour, in commemoration of his victories 
over Satan and death, and who themselves 
are still led captive by Satan, and still dead 
in trespasses and sins, scem, as it were, to 
build ap Christ’s memorial with the one 
hand, while, with the other, they are busied 
in defacing its inscription—which is, “ Holi- 
ness to the Lord.” My friends, let me ad- 
monish youto beware of this inconsistency. 
‘he words, “ Lord, Lord,” will not save us; 
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and the life that Christ requires ; and he 
that comes to his table to show forth his 
death, and to perpetuate his name, must 
have “clean hands and a pure heart ;” he 
must not have “lifted up his soul unto van- 
ity, nor sworn deceitfully with his lips.” 
“This is the generation of such as seek. 
him” truly ; these are the people whom he 
will at last recognise and acknowledge as 
his own. If ye have tasted, then, that the 
Lord is gracious, and are prepared to assem- 
ble round the standard of the Cross, with 
hearts full of love to Him that suffered for 
your sins, and hungering and thirsting after 
the holiness which He bestows, ye do 
indeed shed a lustre on his cause, and con- 
tribute to the perpetuation of his glorious 
name ; “men will take knowledge of you, 
that you have been with Jesus ;” the infidel 
will cease to scoff at the ordinance, the | 
power of which he secks not to understand; 
and when ordinances slall have vanished 
uway—when the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars, shall have been darkened, and 
when He shall have come in his glory whom 
now ye assist to honour, ye shall be exalted 
to celebrate the triumphs of his name and 
of his power through eternal ages, “ Blessed, 
then, be his glorious name for ever; and let 


the performance of outward solemnities will the whole carth be filled with his glory 
not save us; it is the homage of the heart | Amen and amen.” 
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GOD IS LOVE; 


A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. JOUN’S CHAPEL, GLASGOW, ON THE AFTERNOON OF 
SABBATH, 2011 DECEMBER, 1833, 


By the Rev. THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D.,* 


Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 


“ God is love.”-—1 Joun iv. 16. 


You will recollect, that in the earlier part 
of the day I endeavoured to bring forward 
to your consideration, the natural tendency 
or bias of the human heart to conceive of 
God in such a way as necessarily to inspire 
us with dread and distrust of him. ere 
one to go learnedly to work on this subject, 
I believe, he would find ample confirmation 
of this; he would find that the natural judg- 
ment of all nations—of all pagan and idola- 
trous nations, for example—is of God, 
rather as a God of vengeance who regaris 
us with displeasure, than of God as a God 
of Jove. But without going learnedly to 
prove this, we may make a direct address 
to the consciences of those before us ; and I 


refer to you, whether your first and natural 
notions of God are not such as to inspire 
you with a certain dietrust of him. I do 
not say these were the original notions of 
humanity as constituted at first, but they 
are the notions which one and all of us 
when we come into the world have of God, 
as an awful, severe, and repulsive Being, 
and arising very much from two causes 
which I endeavoured to lay before you. 
Before man fell, God walked with man in 
the peacefulness and security of the pie 
of Eden, and man had a direct and, as it 
were, personal manifestation of Deity. Since 
that time man has lived at an inaccessible 
distance from God; and the first reason. of 


* For the Forencon's Discourse on this subject, see No. 96, page 185. 
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that natural bias-we have of Deity was, we 
stated, that recoiling fear which we have of 
any being of known power but of unknown 
surpose. This is a general and natural 
cause of distrust. 

In the second place, we attempted to 
bring forward a sort of counter-argument to 
overcome this bias or apprehension of 
nature. The counter-argument is the in- 
carnation of Christ, in whom we saw the 
divinity embodied, and could join with our 
study of his character our study of the 
character of the Godhead ; for he that hath 
seen the Son hath seen the Father also. 
We arrive in this way at a very deep ap- 
prehension of God as a God of love. 

We stated, that there is another reason 

for this selfish distrust—a reason which is 
not a inere imagination, but resting on a 
far more solid basis, the consciousness which 
one and all of us have of being defaulters 
of that Jaw of right and wrong which God 
has put into our hearts, and, therefore, of 
being rebels against that Lawgiver who in- 
serted the law in our hearts; and I endeay- 
oured to bring forward the counterpart- 
argument here also, an argument which 
could only be derived from the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, as was the incarnation. ‘The 
former was brought to bear on the uniform 
apprehension we have of a Being who is 
armed with great power, and of whom we 
are at the same time ignorant, because in- 
visible. The counteracting argument to 
the sccond reason is, the doctrine of the 
atonement, which we endeavoured to bring 
to bear on that second reason so as to ex- 
pel from the understanding the tendency of 
the heart to conceive of God as a God o 
terror, that you might be conducted to the 
conclusion, that God is indced a God o! 
love. 

I will say no more on that second argu 
ment. I wish yon to advert to that nobl 
peculiarity in the representation which 
Christ gave us of the Godhead, in that, 
while it sets him forth as a God of love, i 
does so without injuring, but rather with the 
highest possible enhancement of all the othe 
attributes of the divine nature. When Goc 
is seen by us inthe face of Jesus Christ, h 
is scen in ‘the brightness of his mercy t 
sinners; but it is: mercy so accompanie: 
with holiness and truth—so enshrined, as i 
were, in the high honours of a vindicate 
law, as to throw over the character of the 
Godhead a deeper sacredness ‘than before. 
In that halo which is over the mercy-seat 
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of Christianity there is a radiance .of all 
the attributes of the Almighty. Along with 
the love that gladdens the believer's heart 
there is an august and awful majesty that 
solemnizes it; and while in this wondrous 
spectacle we behold peace to the sinner, 
yet seen it is through the mystery of a 
world’s atonement. e there behold the 
evil of sin in most awful and appalling 
manifestation. When the sinner looks on 
all this as the fire of heaven’s jealousy di- 
rected against himself to burn up and 
fiercely to destroy, there is but room in 
his heart for the one feeling of overwhelm- 
ing terror; but when he sees this as it is 
averted from him, because of Him who, for 
his sake, sustained the agonies of the cross, 
he can look on without fear or terror; but at 
the same time, it is impossible to look in- 
telligently without fcelings of decpest re- 
verence. It is like the different sensations 
we experience from viewing a burning vol- 
cano froma place of exposure and a place 
of safety. In the one case, there are emo- 
ions in the mind of terror; in the other, 
here are emotions of admiring taste. For 
the full enjoyment of this scene a degree 
f conscious security is indispensable. A 
sensation of danger would disturb, and de- 
spair would utterly destroy it; and not 
without the certain belief of personal safety, 
would the fine sensibilities of taste have 
their place in the bosom. The soul must 
be in a state of repose cre it can view those 
characters of grandeur or of gracefulness, 
which lie in the panorama before it. Till 
the fear of danger was removed there would 
be a tormenting sensibility that would hush 
all other feelings; and neither the graces 
nor the sublimitics of a prospect so marvel. 
lous would have any charms for the imagin- 
ation. 

IT observed that the doctrine of the text 
ought to tell on you individually. I con- 
ceive it of the greatest importance, that you 
should think the Gospel as much intended 
for you individually, as if you were the only 
sinner in the world—as if you individually 
had been the only sinner that needed to be 
reclaimed. You should read the Bible 
every one of you, as if it were dirccted to 
you alone; and I do think this the only 
profitable way of reading it. For example, 
when you read, ‘ Whosoever cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out, just read it 
as if you were the only sinner in the world. 
In like manner, when it is said, “ Look un- 
to ric, and be saved, all the ends of the 
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eatth,” read it as if it were said, Look you. 
you unto Jesus Christ, and you will be sav- 
ed. It will not land you into Antinomian- 
ism: go over the whole length and breadth 
of the Bible in that way, and you will come 
unto passages that will effectually guard you 
against Antinomianism. I wish the Gospel 
to tell on each of you, as if you were the 
only object of the Gospel incssage ; and I 
am perfectly assured dick while it is the 
most effectual method of bringing home to 
your hearts all the comforts of the Gospel 
it is, at the same time, the most effectual 
mode of bringing home to your hearts al 
the warnings and threatenings of the Gos- 
rel, 
To apply this to the love of God, for th 
purpose of making the doctrine I insisted 
on in the earlier part of the day availabl: 
to ourselves personally, we must view th: 
love of God not as a vague and inexplica- 
ble generality, but as specially directed, nay. 
actually proffered, and that pointedly anc 
individually to each of us. It is not sufh. 
cicntly adverted to by hearcrs, nor suffi. 
ciently urged by ministers, that the consti- 
tution of the Gospel warrants this appro- 
ence of its blessings by cach man to 
timself. This all-important truth, so apt to 
be lost siglt of in Jax and lazy speculation, 
may be elicited froin the very terms in which 
the Gospel is proposed to us—in the very 
phraseology in which its overtures are 
couched. It is a message of good news 
unto all people : to me, therefore, as one of 
the people ; for where is the Scripture that 
tells me that Iam an outcast? Christ is 
set forth as a propitiation for the sins of the 
world; and God so loved the world, as to 
send his Son into it. Let me, therefore, 
who, beyond all doubt, am in the world, 
take the comfort of these gracious promul- 
gations ; for it is only to those who are out 
of the world, or away from it, as the devils 
who believe and tremble are away from the 
world, that they do not belong. 

The delusive imagination in the hearts of 
many, and by which the Gospel is with 
them bereft of all significancy and effect, 
is, that they cannot take any general an- 
nouncement or general invitation that is 
made or given to them, unless in virtue of 
some certain mark or certain designation 
by which they are specially included in it. 
Now: in real truth, it is all the other way. 
It would require a certain mark, a certain 
designation, to exclude them; and without 


some such mark, which should expressly 
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signalize them, they should not refuse a part 
in the announcements or invitations of the 
Gospel. If the Gospel has made no excep- 
tion of them, they cither misunderstand the 
Gospel, or, by their unbclicf, make the 
author of it a liar, if they except themselves. 
They demand the particular warrant for 
believing that they are comprehended within 
the limits of a gospel-call to reconciliation 
with God. Now, the call is universal, and 
it would rather need a particular warrant to 
justify their own dark and distrustful ima- 
gination of being without its limits. When 
in the spirit of a perverse or obstinate 
melancholy—and this is what we have some- 
times to contend with in the case of Christ- 
lans who shut themselves out from the whole 
comfort of the New Testament—they ask 
their christian minister, what is the ground 
on which he would take them into the houge- 
hold of God’s reconciled family ? Well may 
he ask, what is the ground on which they 
keep themselves out? He stands on -tri- 
umphant vantage-ground for his own vindi- 
cation. His commission is to preach the 
Gospel to every creature under heaven, and 
that takes them in; or to say, that ‘“‘ Who- 
soever cometh unto Chrfst, shall not be cast 
out,” and that takes them in; or, “ Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock ; if any man 
hear my voice, and open, I will enter into 
friendship and peace with him,” that also 
takes them in; or, “ Look unto me, aad be 
saved, all the ends of the earth”—there is no 
outcast spoken of here—and that too takes 
them in; or, “ Every man who asketh, rc- 
eeiveth ;” and surely if language has a mean- 
ng, that takes them in; or, “ Christ came 
nto the world to save sinners,” and unless 
they deny themselves to be sinners, that 
akes them in; in a word, although they 
may cast themselves out, the primary over- 
tures of the Gospel do not cast them out. 
They are not forbidden by God; they are 
only forbidden by themselves. There is-no. 
itraitening with him ; the straitening is only 
in their own narrow, and dark, and suspicious 
sosoms, It is true they may abide in spiritual 
larkness if they will, even as a man may, of 
is own pleasure, immure himself in a dun- 
geon, or obstinately shut his eyes; still it 
olds true, notwithstanding, that the light of 
he sun in the firmament is not more open 
to all eyes, than the light of the Sun of . 


righteousness is for the rejoicing of the — 


spirits of all ficsh. The blessings of the 
Gospel are as accessible to all who will as 
the water, or the air, or any of the common 
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aspect of the Divinity is withdrawn—that 
venly love is in as universal diffusion among the mercy-scat is seen in heaven, not the 
the dwellings of men, as is tle atmosphere less to be relied on in its being mercy met 
which they breathe, and which solicits ad- | with truth—the disclosure. made of the 
mittance at every door; and the ignorance | love with its smiles of welcome, which beams 
and unbelief of men are the only obstacles and beckons there, not the less, but the more 
it has to struggle with. It is commensurate ; to be rejoiced in, in that it is a love in full 


benefits of nature. The element of hea- 


with the specics, and may be tendered, and 
honestly tendered, to each individual of the 
huiman family. 

This brings us to the third head of dis- 
course, proposed by us in the earlier part of 
the dav. The object of the first head was 
to consider the kind of fecling man has 
naturally and originally towards God; the 
object of the second was to exhibit those 
gospe] arguments by which this fecling 
should be overcome, and by which we come 
to view God as a God of love, instead of 
viewing him as a God that has displeasure 
towards us; the object of the third was to 
consider what effect is produced on the feel- 
ings and conduct of him who had undergone 
that change, I consider it as one of the 
most important transitions iu the human 
soul, when it comes to view God as a God 
of love. Give me that change, and I am 


conjunction with righteousness and love, 
consecrated by the blood of an everlasting 
covenant, and shining conspicuous and tri- 
umphant amid the honours of a vindicated 
law:—only imaginea translation of thissurt— 
a translation truly out of darkness into the 
marvellous light of the Gospel, and will you 
not perceive that, when the light of the 
Gospel is thus manifest, the love of the 
Gospel in the heart will follow in its train; 
aud that the love and good-will of God, 
when once seen and recognised by us, will 
surcly draw our love and gratitude back 
avain? If we had but the perception, the 
emotion would come unbidden; or, in the 
words of the apostle John, Ifwe knew and 
believed the love which God hath to us, 
we should love God, because he first loved 
us, 

This isa most important translation then; 


not afraid of all the rest following. I am and I would make no attempt to stir up the 
not afraid of such a change taking place in love of God in you, so long as you regarded 
the whole conduct and feelings of such a! God armed with displeasure—armed like a 
one, as to cntitle any man, who saw him in strong man to destroy. I cannot see how I 
comparison with his former state, to pro- ‘could eet the love of God established in 
nounce that he had become a new creature. your hearts, unless I first get your belief of 
Well, then, let us now suppose that, in any God’s love to you. If I could only succecd, 
individual instance, (God grant that many in place of that cold representation of the 
such may oceur under the ministration of Godhead, which stands before the eye of 
the Gospel!) tothe tender of forgiveness—of | man as a God armed with displeasure, in 


~ God’s love to man on the one side, there 
is an acceptance onthe other—God is taken 
at his word, (for that is all that you have to 
do in the first instance,) and, instead of 
being regarded with jealousy or terror, or as 
a distant and inaccessible lawgiver, he is 
beheld asa reconciled Father in Jesus Christ; 
or, that all that dark and impenetrable 
veil which hitherto had mantled the benign 


finding a place for the Gospel, as God in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
and not imputing unto men their trespasses; 
then, to this change in you which the mind 
takes of God, there would be a correspond- 
ing change in the heart from the terror be- 
fore ; for the love would come unbidden, if 
we could only get the faith established within 
you. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
*,* The conclusion of the Sermon by the Rev. John Somerville of Currie is postponed till a 
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GOD IS LOVE; 


A Sermon preached by the Rev. Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D.— Concluded, 


operation of a certain law, which acts spon- 
taneously. God is seen to be a God of 
love, and this calls back love and gratitude 
to him. “ We love him, because he first 
loved us.” 

We may here sce what evangelical min- 
isters mean, when they tell us of the regen- 
erating power of faith. One of its functions 
is to justify, but its higher and greater func- 
tion is to sanctify man. Let but the cold 
abstractions of unbelief be removed ; and, 
from that moment the emancipated heart, 
as if by the operation of a charm, will beat 
freely and willingly in love to God and love 
to ali his servants. This new faith was the 
turning point of a new character, and on this 
single difference between God, viewed as 
an object of terror, and God viewed as an ob- 
ject of confidence, a complete moral revolu- 
tion ig suspended. Let me be made to 
know and to believe that God loves me, 
and, by a law of my mental constitution, I 
shall be made to love him back again. The 
intellectual precedes the moral change. It 
is an article of doctrine, not in the place 
which it occupies as the dogma of a theolo- 
gical system, but which is actually seated fn 
the heart, and the article. thereof a substan- 
tial and living creed. It is this which eub- 
dues the whole man into a new creature. 
The executive power of working this great 
transformation lies in the truth. In other 
words,.tet the faith of the Gospel enter into 

Vou. I11.—No. 101. ) 


Havine gone thus far, we are within the | the heart of any individual, and it will reno- 


vate the man. Let this faith be universal, 
and we shall behold a renovated world, 

I might here indulge in the prolonged 
perspective of a regenerated species, and 
that through the practical stepping-stone of 
a declared Gosek so that, if the first doc- 
trine of God’s loving the world were as 
generally accepted as it might be heralded, 
a nation would be born in a day; but let 
me urge a lesson, which each of you should 
carry personally and practically home, and 
feel how it is, that one might animate his 
own heart with the love of God and keep 
this sacred affection glowing there. This 
is a frequent complaint among Christians, 
that their hearts are so cold and insensible, 
and destitute of love to God. How shall 
we go about it, to put the love where it is 
not, or to keep the love alive, which is in 
danger of going into extinction? It is not 
to be summoned into being and activity at 
acall. It is not by any simple or direct 
effort that you put it into operation within 
you. You can say to the hand, Do this, 
and it doeth it; but we have no mastery 
over the heart, nor can any of its move- 
ments be subjected to a volition or a 
pause. We cannot, by an immediate plunge 
among the recesses of our constitution, con-. 
jure up any emotion in it. The true way. 
of putting an emotion into the heart, is to 
put into the mind its appropriate and coun- 
terpart object. If ile tolight up re- 
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sentment in the heart, let me think of the 
injury which provokes it; or, if 1 want to 
be moved with compassion, Ict me dwell 
on some picture of wretchedness; or, to 
be regaled with a seene of beauty, ct me 
look on the glories of a summer landscape; 
or, to stir up love, let me call up some 
kind and friendlv benefactor ; or, finally, to 
kindle in my cold and deserted bosom the 
love of God, Iet God’s love to me be the 
theme of my believing contemplation. I 
shull never light up the affection, by look- 
ing inwardly upon myself, but upwardly to 
the Gospel manifestation of the Divine 
character, and in bringing it down from 
the sanctuary that is above me. It is faith 
which clicits and calls out the feeling, and 
thus both the lessons of the Bible and the 
experience of the Christian are at one with 
the strict philosophy of the closet, when 
they attest, that thie way to build up our 
hearts in the love of God is to build our- 
selves up in our most holy faith. Hence that 
scriptural expression, “ faith worketh by 
love ;” so that if you want the love of God 
in your hearts, there is no other way of 
getting at it than by thinking of God’s love 
to you. Then the divine love comes un- 
hidden and spontaneous by a law in the 
constitution of the human heart. When 
you think of God’s love to you, your love 
comes back to him in virtue of the faith 
working by love, which is not only an- 
nouneed in the Bible, but is also in strict 
accordance with all such processes of 
human aitections. If you find your love 
waxing cool, you can light it up again by 
some of the affecting truths of Christianity, 
and, more especially, the truth that God so 
loved you as to send his Son into the 
world, 

Before I conclude, let me ground on this 
explanation two practical inferences with 
which, for the present, I shall conclude the 
whole of our argument on our text. In the 
first place, the way to call into your heart 
the love of God, and to keep it there, is to 
think on the love of God as manifested in 
the Gospel, and to dwell upon the thought. 
It were well if you knew precisely how to 
yo about it, when you want to revive the 
extinct or languid affection in your bosom. 
I know of no other way by which you can 
kindle the love of God within you, -than 
that you summon to the presence of your 
mind that object which, if only realized or 
believed in, will, of itself, and spontaneously, 
or without any farther bidding of the will, 
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inspire the sensibility you are in quest of. 
You cannot will the affection into your | 
heart, but by willing into your mind its 
counterpart object. This revea's to us, and . 
in an aspect in which you may not have , 
been accustomed to behold it, the mighty . 


importance of fhith. It is only by thinking 
rightly or believing rightly, that you can be 


made to feel rightly; and could we onls 
prevail on you to dwell habitually on God’s 
love to you, then should we find a sure 
high-way to the result of your habitually 
loving him back again. 

But, secondly and lastly, you will per- 
ceive from this the mighty importance of a 
free Gospel, and of your so understanding 
it, that you may embark upon it, each indi- 
vidual for himself, all your hopes and all 
your dependence. 1 trust 1 have said 
cnough to convinee you that none are for- 
bidden, but that the overtures of reconcilia- 
tion are so framed as abundantly to warn 
each man to entertain them for himself, as 
much in fact, as if he were the only sinner 
in the universe, and as if the whole appara- 
tus of redemption had been set up for his 
special and solitary behoof. 

I may have an opportunity, sooner or 
later, of unfolding at greater length the 
scriptural evidence for this right of appro- 
priation, if we may so term it, when I shall 
take occasion more particularly to show that, 
while it gives all encourayement to the faith, 
it does so without prejudice, but rather with 
a more pointed and powerful call than be- 
fore, to the repentance and new obedience 
of the Gospel. The only additional testi- 
mony which I shall bring forward at present 
in favour of this distinct and individual ap- 
plication, by cach man to himself, of the 
overtures of the New Testament, is that 
remarkable annunciation which was heard 
from the canopy of heaven, at the birth of 
our Saviour, not of good-will to certain 
men to the exclusion of others—not an offer 
made only to some and kept back from the 
rest of the species, but generally to all men ; 
“Glory to God in the highest, and peace 
on earth, and good-will to men.” The 
generality of the terms is enough for me 
to speak of; the generality of the terms is 
enough for me to impress upon each to 
proceed, as if he had heard, with an audible 
voice from the canopy of heaven, God’s 
good-will to him, and all of you individually; 
the generality of the terms tells me that 
no individual needs to shut himself out from 
the good-will of his Father in heaven. Let: 
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him be who he may, we would cheer him 
on to the confidence of God’s good-will to 
Aim, and purely and simply in virtue of his 
being a man. We see no exception in the 
text, and, therefore, we make no exception 
from the pulpit. We find a general assur- 
ance in the Word of God, and we cast it 
abroad among you without reserve and 
without limitation. Where it is to alight, 
and whose bosom it is to enter as the har- 
binger of peace, we know not; but sure we 
are it can never alight wrong, and that, 
wherever faith in God is formed, it is fol- 
lowed with the fulfilment of all his purposes. 
We know well the scruples of the discon- 
solate, and with what success a perverse 
and melancholy mind can multiply its argu- 
ments for exclusion; but we look to the 
text, and by one comprchensive sweep it 
takes in the whole race of men, and em- 
powers the ministers of God to ply with 
assurances of his good-will all the individuals 
of all his families. We see there is no 
straitening with God—favour and forgive- 
ness are ready to come down abundantly 
from him on every son and daughter of 
Adam. His mercy rejoices over all, and 
may be poured out over the wide extent 
of a sinful creation. The unbelief of man 
is the only obstacle it has to struggle with. 
Tell us not in the obstinacy of your distrust, 
that you are such a sinner. All your sins, 
many and aggravated as they are, are the 
sins of aman. Tell us not of the malignity 
of your discase—it is the disease of a man. 
Tell us not that you are so grievous an 
offender, that you are the very chief of 
sinners—still you are a man, Jesus knew 
what was in man, and all the varieties of 
character that belong to him; and still there 
is something in the Gospel to meet all, and 
make up for all, for he impairs not by one 
single exception the universality of the 
Gogpel message, which is “ good-will to 
men.” We again procliim in your hearing, 
that the word may sink into all: ‘“ Look 
unto me all the ends of the earth and be 
saved.” If the call be not listened to, it is 
not for want of freeness, and kindness, and 
honesty in the call itself, but for want of 
confidence and belief in those called. There 
is no straitening with God—it is all with 
yourselves ; it is all in the cold, and dark, 
and narrow suspicions which fill up and 
stifle your own bosoms. The offer of God’s 
good-will through Jesus Christ, is unto all 
and upon all, The messenger of Christ 
wants to lodge that offer in your hearts, but 
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you will not let him; he wants to woo you 
into confidence, but you remain sullen and 
inflexible ; he wants to pass into your souls, 
but you refuse the voice of the charmer, 
charm he ever so wisely; he stands before 
you the ambassador of a besecching God. 
and is charged with the kindest and freest 
communication to one and all of you; and 
he does not exceed his commission, when 
he tells of good-will to you, and that nothing 
is wanting but your good-will towards God 
that you may obtain peace, and consolation, 
and joy. All of you may come and drink 
of the waters of life freely. God fastens a 
mark of exclusion on none of you. He 
bids us preach the Gospel unto every crea- 
ture, and every creature who believes will 
be saved. He has no pleasure in any of 
your deaths. ‘“ Believe, and ye shall be 
saved”—* Draw near unto God, and he will 
draw near unto you”—“ Turn ye, turn ye. 
why will ye die?” We speak to you in 
the very language of God, though we fall 
infinitely short of such a tone or such a 
tenderness as that with which he speaks to 
you. If you think otherwise, you do him 
injustice ; you look on him with the jaun- 
diced eye of unbelief; you are arraying 
him in a darker shroud than belongs to him; 
you mantle one of the attributes of divinity 
in the gloom of your own minds; you with- 
draw your faith from his own declaration, 
as the Lord God merciful and gracious. 
Instead of yielding him the homage of the 
true God, you superstitiously tremble before 
a cod of your own forming ; you put all the 
earnest, repeated assurances of God’s actual 
revelation away from you, when he swore 
by himself that he has no pleasure in your 
death, when he tries every expedient to 
quicken your trust in him, and does all that 
tenderness can devise to remove your every 
suspicion, and cheer you on to confidence 
in his good-will. He beseeches you to 
accept of consolation at his hand. He 
profiers to you a gift, and condescends su 
far as to knock at the door of your hearts 
and crave your acceptance. To do away 
with such obstruction as lay in the way of 
the access of the sinner to God, he set up 
the costly apparatus of redemption. A re- 
mission of sins without the shedding of 
blood is impossible; and he cleared the 
way of this mighty barrier. He sent his 
Son to pour out his soul unto death for 
you: and now that iniquity is put an end 
to, now that everlasting righteousness is 
brought in, now that every attribute of his 
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nature has been magnified by the great sa- 
crifice ; now that the weight of that heavy 
burden which restrained the expression of 
his good-will to the children of men is done 
away by the chastisement of Him who bore 
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our peace ; now that there is nothing to in- 
tercept the glow of friendship from God, 
does it come down free as the light of day, 
and rich as the exuberance of heaven upon 
a despairing world. Amen. 


THE WITHERED LEAF; 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE SECESSION CHURCH, RENFIELD STREET, GLASGOW, ON 
THE LAST SABBATH OF DECEMBER, 1833, 


By the Rev. JOHN ANDERSON, 


Helensburgh. 


“ We all do fude as a leaf ; and our iniqutties like the wind, have taken us away.” — 
Isatau Ixiv. 6G. 


SPIRITUAL instructions are frequently 
conveyed to us in the Scriptures by images 
drawn from natural objects. In no book 
are the objects of nature more frequently 
introduced, for the explanation, the enforce- 
ment, and the illustration of truth, than in the 
Book of God. To the eye of the inspired 
writers nature seems to have unfolded itself 
as one vast book of symbols, from which 
they read lessons to man adapted to the va- 
rious junctures of life. This book of symbols 
may be said to have four chapters or leaves 
—the spring and the summer, autumn and 
winter. So far as the present year is con- 
cerned, the lessons of the spring, and the 
summer, and the autumn, are ended; its 
solemn lesson the winter is now reading. 
The fields that a short while ago were 
waving with their golden produce, are now 
barren and bare; the skies that were sunny 
and warm, are now cloudy and cold; the 
flowers that, wet with dew, opened their 
leaves to the sun, or shed their spicy fra- 
grance on the winds, broken in their 
stem, and bruised in their leaves, are now 
fast turning into dust and dishonourable 
ashes; the trees of the wood and the field 
are now stripped of their foliage—their 
leaves that were lately fresh and green, 
now withered and brown, are falling to 
the ground, while the few that remain upon 
the branches seem but to wait for a ruder 
hlast when they also shall be carried away. 
Such is the condition of the natural world : 
hetween this condition and our own is there 
any analogy? Is the condition of nature in 
any respect symbolic of our own? It is. 
‘The prophet in our text takes up a withered 
leaf, and, entering with it as it were into an 


audience of his countrymen, addresses them 
in these words—“ We all do fade as a leaf.” 
A withered leaf, then, is this day to be our 
preacher. What are some of the truths it 
proclaims, and in which it is wisely adapted 
and mercifully intended to instruct us? It 
instructs us in the following :— 

Ist. The frailty and shortness of life. 

What object in nature is frailer than a 
withered leaf adhering to the bough by a 
single thread, and ready to be carried away 
by the first and feeblest breath of wind. Not 
more frail, however, is the withered leaf 
even, than is man that is born of a woman. 
Consider him in infancy: what object more 
frail than a human weakling—the infant in 
the cradle—the babe at the breast! Is it 
not the very type of all weakness and all 
frailty—tull of wants, yet without the small- 
est power to supply them or to make them 
known; expored to dangers which he does 
not foresee, and which, if he did, he could 
not control? If others do not feed him, he 
must perish of hunger; if others do not 
give him drink, he must perish of thirst; if 
others do not clothe him, he must perish of 
cold. Surely on the whole earth there is 
not a creature more frail and more helpless! 
Consider him in the pride and vigour 
of manhood: even in this period of life, 
how like a leaf wasted and driven by the 
wind! When he imagines his mountain stands 
strong, and that nothing can move him— 
when he exalts himself as a god, how 
weak, indigent, and insufticient—subject 
to every breath and to every blast! Is he 
on the sea?—see how its waves whirl him 
where they will! Is he on the land ?—see 
how the winds scorn his bidding, the storm 
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low it mocks his prospects, the hurricane 
how it lays his dwelling in ruins! thus, even 
when standing, is he not liable to fall— 
when rich to become poor—when strong to 
become weak? In life is he not every mo- 
ment liable and ready to die? Thus poor is 
man in his best estate; thus sure is it that 
“each man is vanity.” Consider him in 
old age: is the withered and wasted leaf of 
winter more withered or more wasted? His 
eyes how dim, his ear how dull, his limbs 
how shrunken, his breathing how short and 
how difficult; how like a walking shadow, 
a living death ; the evil days have come upon 
him, he is fallen into the “sere and yellow 
leaf!” Such is man, in infancy, manhood, and 
old age ; nor is he thus frail, but how short- 
lived as well as frail! To denote the short- 
ness of man’s existence, it is Jeremy Taylor, 
we think, who remarks that the wise men 
of the world have contended, as it were, who 
should denote its shortness by the fittest 
figures. By one it is likened to a shadow ; 
by another to the shadow of a shade; by 
another to a vapour; by another to the 
swift ships; by another to the eagle that 
hasteth to its prey; by another to the 
weaver’s shuttle: the day casts it to the 
night, and the night to the day, till the web 
of life is spun, and ent from the beam of 
time. By the prophet it is compared to a 


-Jeaf. Short is the duration of a leaf: such, 


however, is the life of man—as short in its 
duration as it is frail in its texture and 
fading in its kind. In the withered leaves, 
then, that at this season of the year are 
strewing your path, see, my brethren, the 
emblem of your condition. Think not more 
highly of yourselves than you ought to do: 
look to that withered leaf; like it you are 
frail, and like it you are fading, and like it 
you will soon be carried away for ever. If 
you shall be more deeply impressed with 
these truths this day than you have hitherto 
been; if you shall form a truer estimate of 
your condition than you may have hitherto 
done ; if you shall be instructed more fully in, 
or be impressed more deeply with, the frailty 
and shortness of life, this leaf will not have 
faded and fallen, nor shall we have dis- 
eoursed from it to you this day, in vain. 
But not only does the withered leaf in- 
struct us in the conditions of life, it instructs 
us also in the conditions of death ; and this 
it does, 

First, in the nature of death. 

A leaf that, having withered on the tree, 
has fallen to the ground, is a separated, a 
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disunited thing. It is disunited from its 
parent tree, it is separated from its sister 
leaves. Such is death. It is a separation, a 
disuniting; it is the separation, first of 
all, of the soul and body. As the union 
of soul and body constitutes natural life, 
the separation of soul and body consti- 
tutes natural death. This separation every 
man living must undergo: fatal to man is 
the neglect of this great truth. Neglect it 
not, my brethren: when yon see a leaf se- 
parated from its parent tree, let it remind 
you of the separation that must one day take 
place between the body and the soul; let 
It remind you that you shall not always, as 
you now do, see through the medium of 
the eye, and hear through the medium of 
the ear, and think through the medinm of 
the brain. There is a spiritual world: to 
that world you belong ; in that world as pure 
spirits you shall exist ; on the verge of that 
spiritual world you are at this moment stand- ' 
ing ; upon it you are soon to enter; in that . 
world you shall continue to see, but not 
through the medium of the eye; you shall 
continue to hear, but not through the me- 
dium of the ear; you shall continuc to 
think, but not through the medium of the ' 
brain; then all that is in this world as to 
you—the just of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life, shall come to an 
end. Now, if it should be the case that 
your happiness is now consisting in the 
seeing of the eye, or the hearing of the ear, 
or the gratification of the senses—in the lust 
of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and 
in the pride of lite; if your happiness 
consists in, and is dependent on what is 
material, what is to become of you in that. 
world that is spiritual? If your supreme 
happiness consist in aught that is earthly. 
in what shall it consist, when the world in 
which you are to dwell, and you your- 
selves shall no longer be of the “ earti: 
earthy,” and when, from all that is earthly. 
its possessions and its enjoyments, you shal! 
be torn away for ever? If your happiness is 
connected with time, and the things of time. 
in what will you find happiness when time 
and the things of time shall be no more* 
Think of this, ye who are lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God; think of this, ye 
who are seeking and finding your chief en- 
soy in the pursuits and the pleasures 
of this passing and this perishing world. 
Hear it, men and brethren! take it from my 
lips as the word of God, that a happiness 
springing from, and ending with time, is no 
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happiness—it has the show, but not the sub- 
stance ; it isa happiness that might content 
us if we were mortal only, but is no portion 
for an immortal soul. True happiness is an 
abiding happiness; the true happiness of 
an everlasting being is a happiness that, like 
himself, is everlasting. But what is this true 
and everlasting happiness? in what does it 
consist? In “doing the will of God.” A 
life spent in doing the will of God, is a life 
of happiness ; a life spent in contravening 
the will of God, is and must be a life of 
essential misery. Into such a life, a life of 
simply doing the will of God, now, my 
brethren, now that you are, and while you 
are in the body, enter; for into this life there 
is no entrance in the world to come. Of 
rood or evil in the world to come there 
is no first choice: such a choice must be 
made here; and the choice that 13 made 
nere, 18 the choice that is ratified hereafter. 
You are now either doing the will of God, 
or you are doing your own; if you are 
doing your own, you are sowing to the 
Hesh, and shall of the flesh reap a harvest 
of corruption; if you are doing the will of 
God, you are sowing to the Spirit, and of 
the Spirit and in the Spirit you shall reap a 
harvest of life eternal. But not only does 
death separate the soul and the body, it 
separates and disunites us from our relations 
and our friends. Very mysterious and deep, 
as you know well, is the affection we cherish 
for our relations and kinsmen according to 
the flesh. Do we hear, for example, of the 
sickness of a parent or a child, ofa sister ora 
brother—with what eagerness and trepida- 
tion do we hasten to their bedside; with what 
interest do we gaze on their wan and wasted 
countenances ; how anxiously do we watch 
the progress of the disease ; with what pure 
delight do we witness the first dawning of 
recovery! On the other hand, when we often 
look but look in vain, when it is but too 
plain that they are dying, how does our 
heart sicken and die! And when at length 
death has completed his prey; when the 
eye is broken from whose look of love our 
heart drew its sweetest solace; when the 
spirit of the beloved object has fled, and all 
that remains to us is the cold, silent, and 
inanimate clay, how dreadful is the blow! 
We are overwhelmed with a sorrow we can 
scarcely bear, and the bitterness of which 
words are wanting to express. In our 
journey through life, many are the clouds 
which darken’ our path, and many are the 
events, the tendency of which is to bruise 
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our spirit and to break our heart ; but there 
is no event so solemn and so sad as that 
which converts our homes into a house of 
mourning, and stretches one of our nearest 
and dearest relations on the bed of death. 
Yet, all painful as this event is, it is one 
which we may expect to meet, and to meet 
which we should at all times be prepared. 
Among the mourners, of whom the earth is 
full, how many are at this moment utter- 
ing the language of the orphan children of 
Jerusalem—language “ every letter of which 
seems written with a tear, and every word 
of which seems the sound of a broken 
heart :” “ We are orphans anid fatherless, 
and our mothers are as widows.” How 
many fond parents, during the past year, 
have seen their brigat and beautiful laid 
in the dust, and are now left to weep 
over not only the flower of their flock, 
but the Jast of their race! How imany 
husbands have stood by the bed on which 
the mother of their children lay dying! 
How many wives lately blessed with the 
husbands of their hearts, are now lonely 
and sorrowful widows! See that band of 
mourners ; how powerful is the claim they 
have on your sympathy and your tears! yet, 
while you “ weep with them that weep,” 
weep not for them only, but weep for your- 
selves. Sad, it is true, is their condition ; 
but in that condition see, my brethren, the 
emblems of your own. What they are now, 
that all of you will be at some time, and may 
be soon, Children, you may soon lose your 
parents; fond parents, you may soon lose 
your children: your hearths now bright 
with the sunshine of their happy faces may 
soon be darkened; your halls now vocal 
with their joyous voices may soon be silent. 
Husbands, you may soon lose “the delight 
of your eyes ;” and you, happy wives, ye 
may be soon lonely widows. Such being 
the case, what influence ought the know- 
ledge of this to have upon your conscience 
and your conduct? surely, if permitted to 
exercise its legitimate influence, it will excite 
us to an immediate and faithful discharge 
of the duties we owe one to another, as 
parents or children, as husbands or wives. 
Whatever, then, in this matter, thy hand 
findeth to do, that do with all thy might 
and all thy diligence, for there is no know- 
ledge, work or device in the grave, whether 
thou art fast going. If, then, you who are 
cuildren, shall be stirred up to honour, from 
this day henceforth, your parents more 
highly than ever you have yet done; and 
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if you who are parents shall be stirred up, it that consideration which its paramount 
to perform those sacred and solemn duties importance demands! Though day unto day 
you owe to your children, more faithfully | utters speech; though night unto night 
in all time coming, than at any time past; teaches man knowledge ; though in every 


if the husband will be stirred up to a more 
faithful discharge of the duties of a husband, 
and the wife to a more faithful discharge of 
the duties of a wife; so that when the sad 
and solemn hour of separation, which is surely 
coming to all, has come, amid its blackness 
and its bitterness, there shall be no root of 


| 
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new-made grave that meets our eye; though 
in every newspaper that we read ; though 
in every funeral procession we are summon- 
ed to attend, or that we see dragging its 
slow and sable length along our streets ; 


'though in every funeral bell that tolls the 


departure of another and another to the 


regret and remorse in the remembrance of , tomb; though all nature enters, as it were 
the past, and in reviewing the history of that | for our sakes, once every year into a state 
relationship which by the hand of death has | of death; though at this moment every 


now been severed for ever; if, we say, you 
shall be stirred up to such a discharge of the 
duties you owe one to another, by means 
of the reflections to which this withered 
leaf may give rise, we shall have no cause 
of regret that we have directed your atten- 
tion to this topic on this day. 

It is not enough, however, that we direct 
your attention to the death of others, let us 
direct it to your own. By this withered 
leaf, you are instructed not only in the na- 
ture, but in the certainty of death. 

Nothing is more certain than the fading 
of the leaf: equally certain is death. When 
we speak of the certainty of death, we speak, 
it is evident, not of its certainty as to time 
or mnanner: than these nothing is more un- 
certain. The seasons have their time of 
coming and going, and we know when they 
will come and go; the passage-birds have 
their appointed time, and we know when 
they will come and when they will depart ; 
the leaf has its time to flourish and its time 
to fade, and we know when it will flourish 
and when it will fade. It is otherwise with 
death: ‘ Man knoweth not its time.” I 
am old, said Jacob, yet I know not the day 
of my death: equally uncertain is death, as 
to the manner of its coming. Amid all this 
uncertainty, however, one thing is certain— 
death itself, What is our life, indeed, but a 
constant dying—a death in life. The moment 
we begin to live, that moment we begin to 
die. Iam dying while 1 now speak, and 
you are dying while you hear: every breath 
we take to lengthen life, shortens it ; and 
the more we live, the less we have to live: 
thus do we fade as a leaf. These you may 
think are. stale and common-place remarks. 
We confess they are: frequently have they 
heen made, and frequently have they been 
heard ; yet, frequently though such remarks 
respecting death and its certainty have been 
made, how few of you have even yet given 


sound that meets the ear, and every sight 
that meets the eye, is eloquent of death ; 
though in all these we have solemn utter- 
ances and stern assurances of our approach- 
ing dissolution ; yet how few of us realize 
this approach, so as to consider and to pro- 
vide against its issues! Every species of | 
arithmetic we will learn, but that of count- 
ing our days ; every species of economy we 
will study, but that of setting our house in 
order, seeing we must die and not live. So 
certain is death, it might be thought that 
the first and great concern of all must be to 
provide against its approach and its issues ; 
yet there is nothing of which we are more 
forgetful ; yea, this very certainty of death, 
instead of fixing it in our thoughts, seems 
to make us but the more eager to escape 
from its consideration, as if our not thinking 
of its approach would alter its nature, or de- 
lay its coming. My brethren, are we in our 
senses? Will our blindness to danger di- 
minish or prevent danger? Will we not die, 
because we never think of dying? Surely 
you cannot think this; you cannot but know 
that death is advancing, and that every effort 
you make to exclude it from your thoughts, 
does in effect but bring it the nearer! To 
know our danger, believe it, my brethren, is 
the first step of safety ; to prepare for its 
approach, to provide for its issues, when ine- 
vitable, is the highest act of wisdom. The 
prudent man foresecth the evil, and hideth 
himself; it is the simple only that pass on, 
and are punished. Let the forewarnings of 
nature, then, be your forearmings ; let not 
this season pass by unimproved ; listen to 
the voice of nature. ‘The voice of nature is 
the voice of God! God speaks to us from 
the dust as well as from the pulpit; and if 
hitherto you have lived as men who were not 
to die, live henceforth as men who ave—to 
die—in the full foreknowledge of tlie fact, live 
under its full influence: and that the know. 
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ledge of death’s certainty and death’s solem- 
nity may issue in iife’s sanctity, so may 
you seek and find, and go help you God. 

Again, while this “ withered leaf” in- 
structs us in the certainty, it instructs us also 
in the untversality of death. 

We must, said the woman of Tekoah, al/die, 
and be as water spilt onthe ground. That we 
inust all die requires no reasoning to prove ; 
sufficient is it for us to appeal to experinece. 
Since the birth of time, how many human 
beinys have been born into time’ Time still 
continues, but where are those who, during 
its past ages, have, with their names and 
their actions, filled its records ? The stream 
of time still continues to wind, but where 
are those who have dwelt upon its banks ? 
We have mighty forests, as crowded cities, 
but where are the hands that planted the 
one, or that built the other? We have 
books written many centuries ago, but where 
are those by whom they were written, and 
those whose actions or whose lives they 
record? Like an aged mother, the earth 
still remains, but where are her children ? 
vur fathers, where are they—and the pro- 
phets, do they live for ever? We have all 
occupied a portion of the past, but where 
are those who occupied it along with us ? 
Where are the busy hands, and where the 
burning hearts; where are the gleaming 
eyes; where are the melting voices; where 
are the “ old familiar faces ?” Ah! the busy 
hands are motionless; the burning hearts 
are cold; the gleaming eyes are dim; the 
inelting voices are silent; and the “ old 
familiar faces aré gone.” Lover, acquaint- 
ance, and friend, have been removed into 
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deserted of its inhabitants ; were we to wit- 
ness on every hand villages and towns Jaid 
in rine =fielde that had been ripe even 
unto harvest, trampled down, and soaked 
with blood—wells choked .ap, and rivers 
polluted with the bodies of the slain—-the 
erections of human ingenuity dismantled and 
overthrown—we would naturally ask, How 
has ad this come to pass; how has this 
beautiful country become the scene of such 
terrible calamities ? When we witness the 
earth, in like manner, with its three king- 
doms, the vegetable, the animal, and the ra- 
tional, full of corruption, decay and death, 
and contrast it as originally full of health, 
and beauty, and life; standing as we do, in 
a world intended tobe a region of life—amid 
the chambers of the dying, and the sepnl- 
chres of the dead ; it is natural to inquire, 
How has this come to pass; how has pain 
entered into the region of pleasure ; sorrow 
into the region of joy; decay, corruption, 
and death, into the regions of beauty and 
life? Why is it that we, who were created 
in the image of our Maker, do all “fade as a 
leaf?” Why is it that we are born to tronble, 
as the sparks fly upward? Why is our sure 
and sad inheritance suffering, and sorrow, 
and death? The answer to these questions, 
the solution of these difficulties, is contained 
in the text : “ Our iniquities, like the wind, 
have taken us away.” 

These are the consequences of which sin 
is the cause; these are the wrecks of a 
beautiful and blessed world, of which sin is 
the author, In what light, then, are we to 
regard sin? Has it corrupted all that was 
pure ; has it defaced all that was beautiful 


in this lower world ; has it filled all things 
with the seeds of decay and death ; has it 
brought us under the entire and everlasting 
forfeiture of God’s favour; has it exposed 


‘darkness. A thousand times has that dark 
‘and dream-like past been peopled with the 
‘living—living forms and living voices ; and 
ia thousand times has it been emptied! aguin. 


A thousand times has the earth brought forth 
children, and a thousand times hus sve been 
bereaved ; the grave has received the.a, and 
the grave will receive us—the grave that 
receives all—the grave that is never satis- 
fied, and that never says, It is enough: thus, 


Like leaves ou trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground, 
: Another race the following age supplies ; 
> They fall successive, and successive rise : 
* So apap in their course decay; 
So flourieh theese when those have passed away. 


In conclusion, as the text instructs us in 
the nature, certainty, and universality of 
deuth, it instructs us also in its cause. 

Were we to enter into a country almost 


us to his wrath and his curse, not only 
through all this life, but through all the life 
that is to come ; has it dug a dishonoured 
grave for our bodies ; has it kindled an in- 
tolerable and an everlasting fire for our souls; 
has it wrought us all this wreck; has it 
proved to us the source of so many and su 
mighty woes; and shall we love it; shall 
we live in its love ; shall we live willingly 
under its power; shall we not rather hate 
it, weep over it, forsake it? Has Ged pro- 
vided a salvation for us; has he pro- 
claimed and proffered it to us—a salvation 
from its guilt, its pollution, its power, its 
curse, its very being? How should we 
regard the offer of this salvation; an 
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made to the most abandoned and the most 
depraved, the most worthless and the most 
wicked of mankind—made to them irrespec- 
tive of all merit, and all condition of any 
personal having, and ofany personal doing — 
an offer of Christ’s salvation for Christ’s 
sake. How should we treat? Should we 
not, the moment it is offered, that moment 
accept it, and that with all the gratitude and 
the joy a boon of such a kind, provided 
for and proffered to persons of our character, 
and in our condition, is so well fitted to 
produce ? Is it to be conceived that it 
should be treated otherwise? Is it to be 
conceived, not that it should be rejected, 
but that it should not be received, with 
this gratitude and this joy? Sce yon cri- 
minal on the scaffold; the preparations 
of death proceed. A messenger, pro- 
claiming his errand lest he should come 
too late, forces a way through the crowd. 
A pardon! a pardon! resounds from every 
voice. When that sound reaches the ear 
of the criminal, how does it affect his 
heart? When a sealed pardon from 
royalty is unfolded, is put into his hands, 
how does he regard it, how does he treat 
it—-with apathy, with neglect? See how 
he clasps his hands; see the hues of life 
returning to his check; see the wild but 
joyful light that sparkles in his eyes ; see 
hew his heart heaves; see that look of wild 
and delighted wonderment, as if he feared 
that the sights meeting his cye, and the 
sounds meeting his ear, were the sights and 
sounds of adelusive dream! Thus eagerly, 
thus gratefully, is the pardon received which 
restores the criminal to a suffering, sorrowful, 
and short existence in this world. With how 
much greater eagerness and gratitude ought 
that pardon to be accepted, which restores 
us to life eternal! Yet, to how many has 
this pardon been offered in vain! By how 
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many is the salvation of the Gospel—a sal- 
vation provided by the love of God, pur- 
chased by the blood of Christ, and applied 
by the love of the Spirit—a salvation which 
redeems us from the pains, the pollutions, 
and the punishments of hell, which exalts us 
to the dignities and the glories of heaven ; 
by how many is this salvation neglected 
and despised ; hitherto has it been neglect- 
ed; hitherto has it been refused by you? 
Yet it may be accepted ; for yet itis offered. 
You are guilty, and you may be willing to 
remain guilty; you are depraved, and you 
are willing to remain depraved ; you are 
lost, and lost you are willing to remain. 
Yet, however, God is not willing; yet he 
has not ratified your choice ; yct the most 
guilty may be pardoned ; the most depraved 
may be renewed; the most lost may be 
saved. This salvation are you willing now 
to accept—this salvation as a whole, and for 
Christ’s sake 2? You now must cither accept 
it, or reject it ; mot to accept it, know this, 
is to reject it. The consequences of this 
rejection are you willing or prepared to 
abide? It ts a common saying, that ‘ it 
will be all one an hundred years hence.” 
Ay, ay, it will be ad/ one as to the honours 
and the distinctions of time ; it will be ad/ 
one as to its glimmer and glory; all one 
whether you have been rich, or whether you 
have been poor; add one whether you have 
been a wandering beggar, or a crowned 
king; but when a thousand years have come 
and gone, will it be add one whether that 
thousand years has been spent amid the 
sanctities and the glories of heaven, or amid 
the pollutions and the pains of hell. Ob! 
no, that will not be adl one. As it will 
not be all one then, neither is it all one 
now ; for, according to your “sowing” here, 
will be, and must be, your “ reaping” here- 
after. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE GOSPEL; 


A Sermon preached by the Rev. Joun Somervitie, D.D.— Concluded. 


ANOTHER fertile source of consolation 
which the Gospel opens up tothe mind is thia, 
that it has brought life and immortality to 
light. It has promised a life of never- 
ending felicity to all its genuine disciples ; 
not that previous to the promulgation of 
Christianity mankind had no notion of a 


future life, for wherever man has becn 
found, notions about this have prevailed ; 
but to have notions of a thing, and to have 
clear and distinct notions, are very different. 
As the Scriptures express it, life and im- 
mortality have been brouyht to light by the 
Gospel. Even to the exploring eye of 
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ancient philosophy, futurity was seen but 
as through clouds and darkness. Till the 
coming of Christ, faint and ambiguous was 
the light that shone from the other world ; 
nor could it afford that steady influence which 
vields consolation to the heart, and fortitude 
under distress : all was supe penne y dark 
and gloomy till the Sun of righteousness 
arose. ‘Till that auspicious day no solid 
ground could be discovered on which piety 
or virtue could set her foot. Men were 
driven darkly down the tide of time, and, 
without a beacon to point their way, or a 
haven to which to direct their course, they 
were launched into the ocean of eternity. 
Notwithstanding the carefulness of reason 
and the longing of humanity till the coming 
of Christ, futurity was rather only probable 
than certain. Such is the remote inter- 
course we have with the spiritual world, 
such the profound silence in which every 
thing is kept with regard to it, that, perhaps, 
nothing but a revelation from heaven is 
capable of putting all anxiety at rest on this 
important subject. Futurity is not an ob- 
ject of any of our senses, We cannot sce 
it. The mansions of departed "| 
not laid open to our astonished sight. None 
that died ever returned to this world with 
tidings from the other, to tell us how they 
fared in their last, long journey, and what | 
reception they met with at the end of it. 
It wus reserved for the Gospel alone to set 
all anxiety at rest on this important subject, 
and to free it from those distracting doubts | 
and bewildering perplexitics with which it , 
was accompanied in the bosons of the wisest | 
men in the most polished ages. Now, there 


is somethiny in the idea of annihilation, in the | 
utter extinction of our being, in being blotted | 
out for ever from existence, and being as if 


we had never been, so appalling to the 
human mind, that it withers up all that is | 
generous and noble in our nature, and sinks 
her down to the very dust we tread on. ' 
Such an idea makes havoc of all our affec- 
tions, and tarnishes all the fair prospects of 
man. To bid a final adicu to this world, ! 
to the friends of our bosoins, and the partners 
of our joys and our sorrows; to shut our 
eyes for ever on the faces of men and the 
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irits are! 
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strugzling nature away, to bear us out of 
life and day, and to fling us into the dark 
and dismal tomb of annihilation: there is 
something in this idea that freezes our ver 
soul to think of, and that spreads over all 
our sensations the most appalling and the 
most dismal gloom. Here, then, the Gospel 
comes to our aid. It has for ever solved 
the great problem of futurity, and has poured 
a flood of light on the destiny of man and 
the world beyond the tomb. Jesus Christ 
has risen from the dead, the first-fruits of 
them that sleep. In the grave we can trace 
the footsteps of our great Master who has 
_robbed it of its terror, and death of its stiny 
' Now may every Christian sing—*“ Oh, grave, 
| where is thy victory! oh, death, where is th 
| sting!” “ Thanks be unto God who hath 
_given us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
| Christ.” Mow there are trials and sufferings 
in the life of man for which this world has 
noremedy. ‘There are varieties of life and 
circumstances of fortune in which our hap- 
piness must be drawn entirely from futurity. 
When the friends with whom we set out in 
life are hid from us in the grave; when we 
seem to live in a land of strangers ; when we 
hardly recagnise one known face. or meet 
with one kindred soul; when the eyes that 
never beamed upon us but with love are for 
ever closed, and the heurts that never 
throbbed towards us but with affection have 
ceased to beat for ever, then is the time 
that man looks forward to futurity with an 
anxious and exploring eve, and that the 
lizht of the Gospel comes home to bis heart 
as the light of morning to the weary tra- 
veller—as the sight of the peaceful haven 
to the tempest-beaten mariner. 

Another fertile source of consolation [ 
now mention—but [ can only mention it—is 
the assurance that is given in the provision 
that the Gospel has made for the forgive- 
ness of sin and acceptance with our Maker. 
If we reason on the subject, punishment is 
the natural concomitant of guilt, unless « 
third party is pleased to remove it. Repent- 
ance, which in this case is the only remedy 
which nature holds out, is not sufficient ; 
and if it were, how are we to know that it 
is so, if revelation is silent? Here revela- 


light of day ; to behold no more the glorious ; tion comes to solve our doubts, and set our 


sun, nor the moon, nor the stars, nor the: 


clouds ; to go from all these scenes familiar , 
to our view, consecrated in memory and 
endeared to the heart; to feel the whole , 
sensations of life about to be extinguished— | 
the icy hand of death about to foree our! 


minds ut rest. If we reason from analogy, 
our case is frequently most hopeless. In 
the present state of things, the guilt must 
fre eed be expiated by the punishment 
of the offender. On such a subject as our 


eternal condition, this must be awful indeed 
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to every serious, reflecting man. It must 
tend to disturb his peace, obscure his hopes, 
and blight his prospects. The sufferings 
arising trom a sense of guilt and fear of 
punishment, are often the most appalling 
that can rend the human bosom. When 
a sense of sin oppresses the soul; when 
guilt is incurred, and the conscience is 
wounded, this world fades apace, and the 
next comes forward to view in all its reality. 
This is the time when the value of our reli- 
gion is known. It tells us, and tells us 
authoritatively, and in such a way that there 
is no room to doubt it, that God is in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not im- 
puting unto men their trespasscs—that we 
have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sin—that God is not only 
willing to receive the returning penitent. 
hut anxious for his return—that this is the 
whole scope of what Jesus came to establish 
by his life and doctrine, to finish by his 
death on the cross and powerful interccs- 
sion at the right hand of God—that what- 
ever may be the means of God’s forgiving 
sin in Christ Jesus, the fact is plain. IRFwe 
be the genuine disciples of Christ, God 
stands forth as our Father and Friend—at- 
tends us through life—watches over us at 
death, and opens up to us immortality. Ac- 
tuated by these noble and sublime views, 
opened up by the christian religion, what 
have not her votaries borne, and what are 
they not capable of bearing! Other prin- 
ples are too often found but temporary and 
inefficient, and desert men in the hour of 
trial. By these of which we are now speak- 
ing, arising from firm belief ina superintend- 
ing Providence, the watchful care of the 
Almighty, faith in the forgiveness of sin, and 
future happiness—by these are fortitude in- 
spired, aud calmness and peace of mind 
generated. A proper understanding, and 
right application of such principles us these, 
support all those who believe them in the 
hour of trouble ; they enable them to com- 
bat with success amid their most determined 
enemies, Whatcan force a tear from the eye, 
or a murmur from the lips, or a groan from 
the bosom of that man who believes firmly 
that God Almighty is his friend—that his 
omnipotence is on his side—that that Being 
who can conquer all his enemies, will sup- 

rt him in ail his trials, extricate him from 
all difficultics, and make even calamities 
turn to his advantage in time and through 
eternity! Religion exempts us not from 
the evils of life, but it inspires us with forti- 
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tude to bear them with submission, and with 
a firm belicf, that they are intended for our 
good, to turn us to virtue, and lead us to 
glory. 

Let us now apply the subject in a few 
words with a special reference to the cir- 
cumstances that have this night called us 
together. Are we the disciples of that reli- 
gion, whose benign genius and direct scope 
it is, by the doctrine it unfolds, by the pre- 
cepts it gives, and the dispositions it im- 
plants, to soothe the sorrows, to buoy up the 
spirits, and relieve the distresses of many ? 
Let us endeavour to co-operate with its be- 
nign tendency, and thus become fellow- 
workers with God, for the good of our bre- 
thren. This can be done in various ways; 
by applying the consolation they require, by 
sympathizing in their sorrows, by giving the 
relief pointed out by our heavenly Father. 
To our words of comfort must our sympa- 
thies be joined, and to our sympathies our 
deeds. Would we co-operate with the he- 
nign genius and merciful tendency of our 
religion, then coldly and selfishly we must 
not stand aloof from a brother in distress. 
Our sympathy must not be of that senti- 
mental, sickly kind which exhausta itself in 
fecling ; it must not be that which is chilled 
by ungrateful returns, or repressed by a fro- 
ward opposition ; it must be of that steady 
kind which consists, in very deed and truth, 
in entering with feeling and ardour into the 
concerns of men. It is appalled by no 
danger; it is that which no ingratitude 
could cool, and no opposition can defeat. 
We cannot always remove distress, but we 
can show a disposition to remove it. We 
can impart advice, and soothe and alleviate 
at least, if we cannot always remove distress. 
Let us do what we can; more is not re- 
quired, Amid the various claims to our 
sympathy and relief, none are more frequent 
in their appeal, or knock at our hearts with 
a louder call, than those of poverty. How 
many do we see doomed to trouble that is 
heavy, reduced from affluence to dependence; 
and who, when their hearts are sad at the 
remembrance of better days, endeavour to 
conceal, under the borrowed smile of cheer- 
fulness aud gaiety, the sorrow that lurks 
within, and weighs down their eae spirit ? 
How often do we see the wound of the 
broken in heart; how often do we behold 
the weepjng widow, and the wuiling orphan, 
the unprotected mother, and the helples; 
infant! Our blessed Saviour has told us, 
that the poor you have always with you; and 
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hearken to the command to supply their 
wants, and to the rewards promised for doing 
so. If there be among you a poor man 
within any of thy gates, thou shalt not har. 
den thy heart, or shut 

poor brother; thou shalt open thy hand 
wide unto him, and surely give him sufficient 
for his need, and that what he wanteth. 
Hear the words of our blessed Master: “ I 
was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in: naked, sick, 
and in prison, and ye came unto me ;” and 
he adds, “inasmuch as ye have done it to 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

A few words touching the institution 
which has now called you together. This 
benevolent Institution was instituted in 
1824, and, since that period, it has been 
blessed with an extraordinary extent of use- 
fulness—-having given relief to 3,543 desti- 
tute females ; und then, asa most gratifying 
fact connected with its state, I am author- 
ized to say that, in these nine years since 
ts foundation, there have only been 9 deaths; 
just one to 393. Do not these facts speak 
volumes for the way in which this Institu- 
tion has been managed? There is one gen- 
tleman whose name must be mentioned 
here. The whole of this Institution is 
conducted by Dr. Thatcher and his assist- 
ants, and the facts I have mentioned, say 
much in favour of his skill and humanity, 
Another most striking fact, to which much 
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good is owing, is the care and attention be- 
stowed upon it by many christian mattons. 
Their hearts are in it. They pay visits to 
these starving females, go round the neigh- 
bourhood, and assist by personal examina- 
tion as to the distresses of the occasion? and, 
having done so, provide food and clothing, 
and aid of every kind. Moral and spiritual 
instruction is not neglected; and, in many 
cases, the labours of pious and christian 
ministers are administered to these destitute 
people. Surely this is a case made out for 
your charity. For the last two years, how- 
ever, the funds have been diminishing con- 
siderably, and, in consequence of the dimi- 
nution, the managersare obliged considerably 
to restrict the assistance they give, both in 
food and in clothing. I am not aware that 
it has yet been restricted in medical assist- 
ance, for all that assistance is purely gratui- 
tous. It were a pity that such an Institution 
as this should sink and go down. It has 
been, under Providence, the means of a great 
quantity of good ; and I am instructed to 
say, that many valuable lives have been 
saved by the prompt assistance brought to | 
these destitute females. 1 hope your liberal 
contributions this night will decide that, the 
Institution is not to go down—that it ‘shall 
long live to be a blessing to the neighbour- 
hood, and an honour to this metropolis of 
our country. — eH 

The Doctor concluded his eloquent dis- 
course, by the recital of some affecting cases 
of individual distress. : 
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THE CHOICE OF MOSES ; 


A SERMON PREACHED ON THE 2p FEBRUARY, 1834, 


By the Rev. ANDREW GILMOUR, 
Minister of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Greenock. 





** Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God.”—HEex3. xi. 25. 


Moses, the son of Amram and Jochebed, 
was born in Egypt,in A. M. 2433, 1571 years 
before the Christian era. His parents were 
of the tribe of Levi. He hada brother, who 
was called Aaron, three years older than 
himself; and he had a sister, who was named 
Miriam, who was about ten years older. A 
little before the birth of Moses, Pharaoh, 
the king, had ordered that al] the male chil- 
dren of the Israelites should be put to death 
as soon as they were born. This cruel de- 
cree was avowedly for the purpose of crip- 
pling the growing energies of those men, 
_ whose affection he had forfeited by oppres- 

sion, whose services he stil] wished to retain, 
but whose obedience he could command 
only by the power of the sword. The pa- 
rents of Moses could not comply with this 
severe law. When he was born, he was 
concealed for the period of three months in 
the house, and, when concealment was con- 
sidered to be no longer possible, they made 
a small cradle of rushes, and hid him among 
theglags on the banks of the Nile. But, 
in this retired spot, he was discovered by 
Thermutis, the very daughter of the king, 
who had come to the river for the purpose 
of bathing, and who had chosen the place 
near which Moses lay,.on account of its 
pracy. When she discovered the cradle 
of rushes, she ordered her maidens to bring 
it, and when it was opened, “the babe 
wept.” “And she had compassion on the 
child, and she said, This is one of the He- 
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brews’ children.” At this critical moment, 
his sister, Miriam, who had been standing 
afar off watching him, approached the 
princess, and proposed, with great inno- 
cence, simplicity, and archness, that she 
would go and procure a nurse for the babe. 
The proposal was instantly embraced, and 
the delighted girl soon had his own mother 
on the spot. ‘“ And Pharaoh’s daughter 
said to her, ‘Take this child away, and nurse 
it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” 
There was no difficulty in closing this bar- 
gain. Itis merely added, that “ the woman 
took the child, and nursed it.” She nursed 
him, not because it was the wish of the 
princess, neither was it because she valued 
the wages that were offered as her hire; 
but she nursed him because he was her own 
boy. And the child grew, and she brought 
him to Pharaoh’s daughter, and he became 
her son. And she called his name Moses, 
which, in the Egyptian language, signifies 
one drawn out of the water. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus tells us, that he had the ablest 
masters in Egypt to instruct him in all the 
arts and the sciences, and all that belonged 
to the language and the writings of the 
Egyptians. Philo says, that Grecians were 
sent for to instruct him in the liberal 
sciences—that the Assyrians taught him 
their learning, and that the Egyptians made 
him acquainted with their symbolic philo- 
sophy. But, while he was thus carefully 
instructed in all the omne of Egypt, and 
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of other countries, his mother seems to have 
been a faithful nurse to a far nobler em- 
loyer than Thermutis, the princess, for a 
far greater reward thas the wages which 
she offered, and with far better success than 
those who succeeded her in this important 
charge. She instructed him soundly in the 
principles of the Jewish religion, and she 
sent him forth to the world too firm to be 
shaken by its storms—too stern to be over- 
awed by its-frowns—too virtuous to be se- 
duced by its pleasures—too intelligent to 
be misled by its smiles, and too vigilant to 
be deceived by its calms. Accordingly, 
‘“‘ when he came to years, he refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season ; esteeming the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt: for he had respect unto the re- 
compense of the reward.” 

In making afew remarks upon this choice, 
we would say, 

I. That it evinced great self-denial. 

If Moses had been the adopted son of 
the poorest and the incanest of the Egyp- 
‘tians, he would have been highly elevated 
above the oppressed and the degraded 
Israelites. And his leaving the ease and 
the comfort of such a situation, for the pur- 
pose of sharing the fate and the fortune of his 
despised brethren, would have been a proof 
of high moral courage, and of invincible 
principle. But, instead of this, he occupied 
‘a station second only to his who sat upon 
the throne. He was the adopted son of 
Pharaoli’s daughter, and a favourite with 
the king. His residence was in a palace, 
where every thing was to he enjoyed that 
could amuse the eye, or delight the ear, or 
gratify the heart. Every thing that riches 
could command was at his perfect control. 
His companions were the most polished and 
cultivated men of the age, and they paid 


him that respect which his high station de- 


manded. He had access to the inexhaus- 
tible fountains of literature and of science, 
and he was no stranger to the happiness 
which the pure triumphs of intellect afford. 
Occupying the highest civil station in the 
empire, he was also advanced to the high- 
est mili honours, if we can credit Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian. Yet, under all 
these circumstances, his heart is with his op- 
pressed, and despised, and enslaved country- 
men. He despised the pleasures of a eourt, 
for the: still greater luxury of doiiig good ; 
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he relinquished the enjoyments of a fine 
mind, a cultivated taste, and a splendid 
nap. Rear cradled in affluence, and trained 
by the living voice of sary Wo iam relin- 
quished all this, for the stl loftier rewards 
of morality and religion ; he turned a deaf 
ear to the voice of ambition, which pro- 
mised him the royal robe, the sceptre, and 
the crown; and, at that very age when the 
heart may be supposed to beat highest with 
the pulse of worldly grandeur, “ he refused 
to be ealled the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season.” He saw, and was con- 
vinced of the utter vanity of all worldly 
glory; and, with great cordiality of feeling, 
he could pronounce upon it the verdict of 
the wise man: ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” Nor canit be said of Moses, what 
has been snecringly declared of Solomon 
by the disciples of Kant and the shallow 
imitators of Voltaire, that he renounced the 
pleasures of this world only when his infir- 
mities unfitted him for enjoying them. He 
was now in the vigour of his youth, and. in 
all the prime of his manhood. And so far 
was he from suffering under the ravages of 
disease, that, eighty years after this period; 
when he had led the Israelites through the 
wilderness, brought them to the plains of 
Moab; when he had been exposed to all 
the anxieties peculiar to his difficult charge, 
and when he had borne the burden and the 
heat of the day for forty years with them in 
the desert—even then it was declared of 
him, that “his eye was not dim, neither was 
his natural force abated.” 

Have you the moral courage and the sclf- 
denial to do what Moses did ? You cannot 
refuse, like him, to be called the son of a 
pa or the successor to a throne. But, 

ave you the self-denial and the moral for- 
titude of character to be perfectly satisfied 
with the humble station in which Provi- 
dence has placed you? Is it your aim to 
use this world as not abusing it, and to de- 
vote to his glory those talents with Wich 
you ure intrusted? If these are your senti- 
ments, then you will have no hesitation in 
making the very same choice that Mases 
did: “choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.” * 

IT. The choice of Moses displays singu- 
lar resolution. 

The natural’ temper of men leads them 
to seek with great avidity tle riches andthe 
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honours of this world ; and the same prin- 
ciple disposes them to shut out eternity from 


their calculations, and to overleok its impor- 


tant interests. ‘Fhey are habitually “ lovers 
of pleasures, rather than lovers of God ; 
having a form of gedliness, but denying its 
power.” They prefer the pleasures of time 
and of sense to those enjoyments that last 
for evermore ; they are much better pleased 
with those empty titles which onc man con- 
fers upon another, than with those dignities 
to which the Spirit of the living God exalts 
us, when he “ washes us in the Saviour’s 
blood, and makes us kings and priests unto 
God.” They are far prouder of the vain 
pageantry of an earthly name, at which the 
vulgar gaze, and by which the ignorant are 
held in awe, than they are of those true dis- 
tinctions, into which the angels look with 
intense interest, and on account of which in 
heaven itsclf there is joy; and they are 
much more solicitous aboug the possessions 
of this world, than they are about the “ in- 
heritance that is incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, eternal in the 
heavens.” Accordingly, they not only de- 
vote their own talents, and time, and influ- 
ence, to accomplish their desires, but they 
educate their children in the very same 
principles. The great object which is set 
before the mind, is worldly distinction. We 
do not say that this is done in every coun- 
try. We have reason to know that differ- 
ent nations choose very ditterent objects of 
pursuit. The tatooed Indian can leave no 
better inheritance to his ignorant and savage 
osterity, than the fame of being the fleetest 
in the race, the must implacable in his re- 
sentment, the most cunning in his decep- 
tions, and the most cruel in his wrath. The 
Spartan’s legacy to his children, was tne 
shield that never knew retreat, the bow that 
turned not back, and the sword that returned 
not empty. The boast of the Jew was his 
descent from Abraham ; and the glory of 
the Roman name was written, by a stern 
philosophy, in the bloody characters of war. 
~ Gur own ambition seems to consist in the 
* possession of titles, which ingenuity has in- 
- yented—which worth, in some instances, 
has ennobled—which vanity, in all cases, 
has embraced, and which time and custom 
have consecrated and rendered vener- 


the hope of such empty distinctions, our en- 
 ergies are turned tevan aristocracy of wealth, 
as every way worthy of our supreme regard. 
Hence the unaccountable conduct of many 


parents. When their children are about to 
enter into the busy scenes of secular life, - 
their ubject does not for a moment seem to . 
be to advance their moral and spiritual im-_ 

rovement, and to fit them for heaven.. 

he question is never put ; or, if it is put, : 
it seems to be easily answered: Whether. 
or not they will be exposed to the infidel, 
the scoffer, the profane, and the immoral— 
whether or not they will be forced to asso- 
ciate with men who are totally destitute of 
religion, and whose entire conversation will 
train them to think lightly of God—whether 
or not their profession will lead them to 
neglect personal and family religion—to be 
irregular in their lives—to profane the Sab- 
bath, and to neglect the public worship of 
God, The great object with many seems 
to be, to choose for their children that pro- 
fession which will soonest secure for them 
worldly independence, whatever that pro- 
fession may be, and to place them under the 
care of those men who will most certainly 
raise them into commercial importance, 
whatever may be their moral and religious 
standing in society. As for personal or 
family religion, it is an idea greatly too 
vulgar to be even very desirable! And to 
be much taken up with religion—to be re- 
gular in praying to God in secret—to attend 
to the duty of family worship, and to think 
much about heaven—all this may be ver 
well in clergymen, and in a few of their 
weak-minded, well-meaning, and harmless 
admirers ; but it is quite incompatible with 
their worldly advancement, and inconsistent 
with their habits as gentlemen! 

How different were the sentiments of 
Moses! how ditferent his resolution! how 
different was his conduct! Yes, and we 
may justly add, how different was his re- 
ward! Nursed in the halls of luxury, and 
dandled in the lap of pleasure—tramed in 
the school of ambition, and enjoying all the 
sunshine of military renown—the adopted 
son of a princess from his infancy, and the 
undisputed heir of Egypt’s throne, he yet 
all or the sake of reli- 


voluntarily rejected 
gion. He found that he could not induce 


the Egyptians to renounce their idolatry, 
and to adopt the Jewish religion ; he saw 
plainly that he must either renounce the 


nay of ambition, or forsake his daty to 
able. And when we are cut off from his G 
solution, “ refused to be called the son of 


ed. He, therefore, with singular re- 


Pharach’s daughter ; choosing rather to suf- 
fer affliction with the people of God, than 
to dwell in the tents of sm.” 
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Do you approve of the choice that Moses 
made? Was it better to separate himself 
from the Egyptians than to forsake the peo- 
ple of God? and was it better to renounce 
the throne of Pharaoh than to forfeit his 
title to the crown of righteonsness, to the 
throne of heaven, and to the kingdom of 
God? You, then, must make the same 
choice—you must display the very same 
resolution, and you must adopt the ver 
same line of conduct, if you have gny wis 
to enjoy the same reward. ‘The same re- 
solution is necessary now, in connecting 
yourselves with the people of God, that 
was necessary when Moses took his impor- 
tant step. You will be exposed to the 
ridicule of those who can laugh at your re- 
ligion—who will mock at your conscien- 
tious scruples, and who will point with the 
finger of scorn at your principles, which 
they do not understand, merely because 
they have no better argument wherewith 
to assail you. They despise the devotion 
of the closet, because they never felt the 
Juxury of sccret prayer. They neglect the 
duty of family worship, because they never 
knew its benign influence over the heart 
and the affections; they contemn every 
thing like regularity in attending on the 
house of God; and they despise every thing 
that includes more than external decency 
while there, because they know of no other 
religion than that of occupying a seat at 
ehurch, and they are acquainted with no 
higher principle than that of expediency and 
of personal convenience. It will require re- 
solution, therefore, and great resolution too, 
to resist the influence of custom, the allure- 
ments of the world, the prejudices of friends, 
the opposition of enemies, the laugh of the 
vuigar, the ridicule of the ignorant, and the 
mockery of the profane, in casting in your 
lot with the people of God: “ Therefore 
be ye stedfast, immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord; forasmuch as 
ye know that your labour shall not be in 
vain in the Lord,” 

TL. The choice of Moses displays calm 
and cool deliberation on the most painful 
consequences of such a choice. 

When Moses refused to be called the son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, when he contemned 
the offer of the throne, and when he left 
the Egyptian court for the abodes of the 
despised Israelites, he did that which in- 


volved the most important consequences, 


The motives by which he was actuated, 
could neither be explained nor understood ; 
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and his high moral principle exposed him to 
the worst and the basest constructions. He 
insulted the princess, he outraged the a 
favour, and he poured contempt upon the 
whole courtiers of the land, And the wrath 
which would now run high against him would 
bear some proportion to the love which 
adopted him as a son—to the condescension - 
which designed him for a throne, and to the 
obsequious loyalty which was ready to ac 
knowledge him as a king. These were con- 
sequences which Moses could not overlook 
in coming to such a resolution, and they 
were every way calculated to excite the 
deepest feelings of regret. Instead of his 
conduct being imputed to the true motives 
by which he was actuated, he knew that it 
would be traced to principles to which he 
was an utter stranger. Nor could he vin- 
dicate himself; he was gone, and vile in- 
gratitude was stamped upon his character. 
Nor were these the at difficulties which 
would present themselves to his generous 
mind. He was offering his services to men 
who scarcely knew the sacrifices which he 
was making—who could not appreciate his 
exertions on their behalf, and who could 
scarcely derivcany advantagefromthem. He 
brought nothing of the influence of his former 
station with him, but he was at once plunged 
into all the difficulties of the one which he 
had adopted. He joined himself to those who 
were slaves, and who were the slaves of those 
whom he had so grievously enraged. _He 
adopted their trials, and toils, and troubles, 
and hardships, aggravated as they now 
would be by the deep resentment which his 
conduct would incur. These were the 
direct and the immediate consequences of his 
choice; they were far too palpable for such 
A man as Moses waa, not to perceive; and 
they were far too important for him not to 
consider. Yet, notwithstanding all this, he 
calmly and deliberately “chose to suffer 
affiction with the people of God, rather 
than enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” 
Such should be the principles by whicit” 
you are actuated in making a profession of | 
religion now. If you are under the influ- 
ence of less worthy motives, if you make 
a profession of religion merely because it is | 
customary, then you will change your re- | 
ligion with the country which you visit— 
hee will be a Presbyterian in Scotland, an 
piscopalian in England, a Roman Catholic - 
in France, a Mahometag in Turkey, and a 
Pagan in Hindostan. If your profession of 
religion ia not founded on real principle, if 
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it is not guided by solid information, and if 
it is not animated by love to the truth, then 
there is no stability in your character. The 
slightest circumstance will make you change 
your profession—personal convenience, dis- 
agreements betwixt you and your brethren, 
or misunderstandings betwixt you and your 
minister. If your principles are ridiculed, 
if the cause which you have espoused is 
held up to scorn, then you will shrink from 
a station which you have not learned to 
Maintain, and you will yield to that mockery 
which your want of information unfits you 
to repel. It requires, therefore, calm and 
coo! deliberation in making a profession of 
religion, in the present day. And we es- 
pecially call the attention of our young 
friends to this important circumstance ; not 
for the purpose of discouraging them, in 
the discharge of this imperative and pleas- 
ing duty, but for the purpose of preparing 
them for some of those difficulties to which 
they will be exposed. So far, indeed, are 
we from discouraging the young from mak- 
ing an early choice in this matter, that we 
would decidedly say, that as soon as we are 
capable of throwing off our allegiance to the 
Saviour, then we are capable of espousing 
his cause. And, as soon us we are capable 
of making such a choice, if an opportunity 
of doing so offers, it is our duty to do so. 
It ig an axiom in moral science, that, when 
the ability of doing good is conferred, and 
when the opportunity is afforded, nothing 
more is necessary to constitute moral obli- 
gation. And it is just upon this general 
principle that we would press upon the 
young the propriety, to say nothing of 
the advantages and the loveliness, of devot- 
ing themselves early to God. And, with all 
the disadvantages of making a choice similar 
to that of Moses, notwithstanding all the 
unmauly and the.ungenerous abuse that the 
worldly-minded heap upon those who are 
conscicntious in their attachment to the Sa- 
viour, we would remind you that the pro- 
mises of God are made only to his triends, 
and to those who espouse his cause. To 
those who make no profession of religion, 
there are no promises given. Whenever 
you are capable, therefore, it is the duty of 
every one to espouse the cause of Christ, 
to enlist under the banners of the cross, 
and to enrol among the friends of the Re- 
deemer. But, in doing so, you must expect 
to encounter many difficulties, to suffer 
much reproach, to feel many discourage- 
ments, and even to bear persecution. For 
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all this Moses was fully 


pope and he 
was not disappointed in 


is expectations, 


‘No sooner did he exert himself to promote 


their interests, than even they, whose cause 
he had espoused, rudely repulsed his kind 
interference, by asking, ““ Who made thee 
a ruler or judge over us?” If Moses -had 
been influenced by no higher principles in 
espousing their cause than the mere fore 
malist in religion, this surely would have 
driven him from them. But, he had counted 
the cost before he began to build; he had 
calmly and coolly contemplated the most 
painful consequences of such a step ; he was 
acting under the influence of high and in- 
vincible moral principle ; nothing, therefore, 
could abate his attachment, or quench his 
ardour, or subdue his energy. We too, 
must act a similar part; and, casting our 
selves entirely upon God, we must “ choose 
even to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, should that await us, rather than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” 
IV. The choice of Moses displays early 
attention to religion. ; 
The Apostle here tells us, that, when 
Moses came to years, he made this choice, 
which fully warrants us in concluding, that 
he had given very early attention to this 
matter. He considered the subject in all 
its bearings, and he traced out its conse- 
quences, in time and eternity—in the life 
that now is and in that which is to come. 
And the result of this investigation was the 
choice which is here recorded. We enjoy 
far greater privileges than ever Moses 
knew. The rites and the ceremonies of 
the Jewish religion were a very imperfect 
representation of the scheme of mercy. And, 
however perfectly his parents might instruct 
him in these, they were not in themselves 
calculated to make a very lasting impression 


upon the mind, the sign being so very un- 


like the thing signified—the blood of bulls 
and of goats, bearing no relation whatever 
to the blood of the divine Immanuel; and 
their ceremonial purifications being only 
darkly symbolical of the “ washing of re- 
generation, and the renewing of the Holy 
Spirit.” Nor can we overlook the cir- 
cumstance, that he soon lost all the advan- 
tages of early instruction, and of good ex- 
ample, by being taken to the court of Pha- 
rach, mingling constantly with those whe 
would scoff at the worship of the true God, 
and witnessing daily their idol worship. 
We, on the contrary, are taught to look. 
back to the incarnation, the life, and the sacri. 
YQ 
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ficial death of Christ, as a part of recorded | 


history, instead of a part of those prophecies 
which were darkly unfolded, or of those 
ceremonies which were imperfectly under- 
stood. Our religious instruction commences 
in infancy, it is prosecuted in maturer years, 
and it is continued till the close of exist- 
ence. We are, no doubt, under the neces- 
sity of attending to the secular affairs of life : 
we may, like Moses, give our attention to 
the arts and the sciences, but the religion 
of the family and of the closet withdraws 
the mind from the world, and places the 
affections on God; and, on the weekly 
Sabbath, secular employment of every kind 
is forbidden, and the day is devoted to the 
services of the sanctuary. This prevails in 
our own country in a more perfect manner 
than in any other. ‘The Puritans in Eng- 
Jand contended earnestly for the observance 
of the Sabbath-day. Our reforming ances- 
tors adopted their sentiments on this sub- 
ject; and the long and the severe struggle 
in which they were involved in defending 
their civil and religious liberty, strengthened 
their attachment to the Sabbath-day. This, 
however, is the only country where the 
whole day is devoted to the private and the 
public exercises of religion. In England, 
there is an unhappy distinction made be- 
twixt the hours of divine service, and the 
rest of the day. The same law extends to 
Treland. Even in Holland, which is con- 
sidered by many as strictly Sabbatarian, 
buying and selling on that holy day has 
always obtained. Indeed, the practice of 
temembering the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy, has never been extensively counte- 
nanced beyond these islands, except by the 
descendants of the Puritans, who were 
driven from England, who abandoned Hol- 
land on account of their non-observance of 
‘the Sabbath, and who ultimately settled in 
America. We are thus placed in far more 
favourable circumstances for attending to 
religion than Moses enjoyed, or than any 
nation in the world now possesses. We 
are not only soundly instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the reformation, but the practice 
religion Ae pela ae warmest 
regard by the holy example, the ha life, 
and the’ tumphent death of thoes ‘ed 
whose character has been formed in the 
mould of the Gospel, and whose conduct 
has been regulated by the principles of 
Jesus. Mark thou the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man 
4s, indeed, peace. 
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But if it was the duty of Moses to give 
early attention to religion, and, when he 
came to years, to make such an honourable 
choice, the duty is just as incumbent upon 
us as it was upon him; and the conse- 
quences will be the same to both. We 
may have no opportunity of running such a 
splendid career, of occupying such an im- 
portant station, and of overcoming such great 
difficulties ; yet, if we enter the service of 
God, we shall suffer persecution ; we shall 
have frequent opportunities of exercising 
the same faith, and patience, and hope; 
and we shall often be brought to the test, 
to see whether or not our principles were 
correct, when, like him, we choose toseparate 
ourselves from the world, and to associate 
with the people of God. But if we make 
the same choice, and if we act up to it with 
the unbending firmness of this honourable 
man, we shall also enjoy his commendation, 
and receive his everlasting reward. 

In concluding our discourse, we would, 

1. Notice the great folly of those men 
who prefer the pleasures of sin to the en- 
joyments of relivion. 

They who have not sufficient moral 
courage to connect themselves with the 
people of God, lest they should share their 
obloquy, afflictions, and sufferings ; but who, 
on the contrary, choose a sinful, or an irre- 
ligious life, because it exempts them from 
all such inconveniences, and permits them 
to indulge in all their lusts—they who do s0, 
are guilty of a capital error in their calcula- 
tions. All the pleasures and the enjoy- 
ments of sin are mixed and imperfect. A 
man of the world may make a great show 
of mirth and of pleasure, but “ even in laugh- 
ters the heart is sorrowful, and the end of that 
mirth is heaviness.” It is impossible that 
there can be real pleasure in sin; for wher- 
ever sin is, there is guilt; and wherever 
guilt is, there is shame arising from the 
apprehension of discovery, and fear arising 
from the dread of punishment. But when- 
ever such mingled emotions as these are 
brought into operation, there can be no real 
satisfaction, there can be no pleasure. And 
even this negative kind of pleasure is bought 
at an awful price. Eternity is forfeited for 
such temporary enjoyments; and the sout 
is lost for the sake of such a miserable re- 
compense. 

2. Those men are wise who make the 
same choice that Moses did. 

Religion may, and will, expose every one 
who chooses it, to much petty persecution, 
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and sometimes to serious losses in this world, 
But “these light afflictions are but for a 
moment; and they work out for us a far 
-more, an exceeding, an eternal weight of 
glory.” Look, too, to the positive reward 
of religion, and we shall be constrained. to 
admire the wisdom of him who chose to 
cast in his lot among the people of God, 
rather than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
aseason. Religion gives us the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, even 
in this life, which the world cannot bestow ; 
it gives calmness and tranquillity in the 
hour of death, which the world cannot pur- 
chase; and it introduces us at last to those 
pleasures that last for evermore, which the 
world shall never enjoy. Where, then, is 
the man who would not make the very same 
choice that Moses did? What is Egypt to 
Moses now—what is its throne—and what 
are all its pleasures ? Her sceptre is broken, 
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her glory is tarnished, and her diadem 
adorns the brow of a slave. Gone are all 
her Pharaohs and her Ptolemies, her Ceesars 
and her Caliphs, with the generations of 
more than three thousand years; they are 
swept into the grave like the leaves of 
autumn, Not so that better part which Moses 
chose. More solid than Egypt’s pyramids, 
which still survive the ick of ages, and 
which are now the monuments of her ancient 
glory, that part shall never be taken away. 
He is now reaping the rich reward of his 
choice, and shall continue to enjoy its 
triumphs when Egypt shall be where ‘her. 
glory now is, and when this world, with its 
pleasures, shall be no more. Let us exer- 
cise the same prudence, and wisdom, and 
discretion; “choosing to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, rather than to enjoy 
the pleasnres of sin for a season,” having “ re- 
spect to the recompense of the same reward.” 
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‘ And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness; and let them 


have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over t. 


fowl of the air, and over the 


cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 


earth,”—GeEneEsis i. 26. 


Tne sacred historian directs our attention 
to two particulars by which man is distin- 
guished from the inferior beings. 

First, he states, that man was made after 
the image and likeness of God. 

While possessing many principles similar 
to those of the inferior creation, man is en- 
dowed with powers and principles of a 
higher order, which form the distinguishing 
charactcristics of his nature, and separate 
him from the other inhabitants of the carth. 
He is endowed with rational and moral 
powers; and is thus fitted for attaining 
superior knowledge, en in nobler 
exercises, and partaking of ptrer pleasures. 

But the mere possession of an intellectual 
and moral nature gives not the full idea of 
the tmage and likeness of God. A corrupt 
being, however high his natural powers, 
does not possess the divine likeness. The 
likeness of God implies the powers and 


affections of the soul, unclouded by sirful 
propensities ; just in their order and strength; 
pure and holy in their tendencies and ope- 
rations. Neither does the idea of a being 
created after the likeness of God present 
to us that of a being, such as some men in 
their low imaginations have conceived, who 
was more ignorant, destitute and miserable, 
than the savage of the wood; but that of 
a being distinguished by the divine favour 
—the object of parental regard ; instructed 
by his merciful Creator in the knowledge 
suited to his nature and condition; and 
enabled to engage in the exercises, and 
fulfil the duties, which belong to his proper 
character, noble powers, and high destina- 
tion. j 

Such is the idea which the Scriptures 
give of the nature and state of man, at the 
commencement of his existence. And 
though his nature be changed and corrupted 


by sin, still the great line of distinction 
betwixt him and the lower animals con- 
tinues : and even in ruins we see his origi- 
nal greatness. 

But it is the seconp peculiarity respect- 
ing man, which at this time must chiefly 
engage our attention. “ And let him have 
dominion, it is said, over the fishes of the 
sca, and over the fowls of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over the wild beasts of the 
earth, (as the original word might be trans- 
tated,) and over every reptile that creepeth 
upon the earth.” Without this dominion, 
the condition of man would have been of 
all creatures the most wretched. The high 
qualities of his nature would have only made 
him more sensible to the eee of his sub- 
jection to the beings with whom he was 
surrounded; and he, who was the noblest, 
would have been the only creature out of 
his proper sphere and place upon earth. 

I. This dominion God has made to arise 
from that mental superiority which constitutes 
our distinction and glory. Few creatures 
are brought into the world so helpless, or 
continue, during so long a period, depen- 
dent on others for the supply of their 
wants. Even after obtaining the full ma- 
turity of his powers, the body of man, 
though noble and beautiful in form, is still 
inferior in strength to many of those animals 
with which he is surrounded. The power 
of man is in his mind. From his intellectual 
and moral nature he derives his strength. 
The helplessness of infancy, is compensated 
by the experience, and wisdom, and strong 
attection of parents. Under their care the 
powers of his understanding are unfolded 
and exercised; useful knowledge is com- 
municated; important habits are formed ; 
and skill in the means of self-preservation 
and comfort is attained. Through his in- 
ellectual nature man also preserves, collects 
and arranges the Giowledge and improve- 
ments of preceding generations, and adds 
to them the results of his own wisdom and 
experience. And, finally, from the same 
cause, he is enabled to form plans of co- 
operation, and to select and to arrange the 
means which are fittest to render him suc- 
cessful. Feeble as individuals, men become 
powerful by union. 

It is seldom considered, also, that the 
benefit and extent of man’s dominion is 
made to depend on the moral as well as the 
intellectual nature with which he was origi- 
wally endowed. As in the societies of man, 


just and benevolent rulers, who maintain | 
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the rights and secure the happiness of their 
subjects, render their power more permanent 
and extensive ; so every man who exercises 
his power over the inferior animals with | 
equity and kindness, best secures the benefit 
of their services. Subdued and attached, 
and rendered happy by kindness, they sub- 
mit easily to our direction; and render, 
with ease and comfort, the services which 
are required of them. Nor irritated by in- 
juries, are they tempted to inflict those severe 
retuliations for which God, for their protec- 
tion, has given them the power. 

As God has thus fitted man, by his su- 
perior nature, for dominion ; so, on the other 
hand, he has given to the inferior animals 
a corresponding disposition to acknowledge 
man’s superiority. Without this, the domin- 
ion of man would be a source of perpetual 
irritation and warfare. But, by this wise 
adaptation, it becomes to both parties, when 
it is rightly exercised, a source of various 
and mutual blessings. 

Among those inferior beings, who move 
in the same element, and inhabit the same 
territory with mankind, some are connected 
with us by intimate relations, and are directly 
subservient to our service and comfort. 
Others, again, are connected with us only 
as forming a part of one great system. 
They live far from our society and presence ; 
in the woods and wildernesses of nature; _ 
amidst burning sands or interminable snows ; 
in the dark recesses of the mountains; or 
in the caverns of the sea-beat shores. But 
all of these, whatever be their variety of 
nature and condition, manifest in different 
ways their sense of the superiority of man. 
Some are adapted, by their native disposi- 
tions, for our service. Some display a 
stronger attachment to us than to their own 
species. They seek our society and notice ; 
they rejoice in every mark of our approba- 
tion, and delight to be employed by us in 
services suited to their powers. Others, 
again, are obviously formed to assist us by 
their labours, to relieve our wants, and fur- 
nish us with various comforts. They sub- 
mit with ease to our direction, and perform 
without muriggring the offices which we 
need. But e who are more remotely 
connected with us, acknowledge also our 
superiority. They retire from the place of 
our residence, and avoid interference wits 
our plans. Even the fiercest and most 
powerful of them, retreat before the ad-— 
vances of the human race, and leave t> 
them the possession of those territories” 
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which once had been their own. And sel- place, the manner in which our dominion 
dom, unless when urged by necessity or over the inferior animals ought to be exer- 
fear of assault, do they invade our dwell- cised. | 
ings, or contend with us for dominion. A right to rude, is not a right to tyran- | 
Thus the comfort of man is evidently pro- ntze; and a right to service extends only to 
moted when this dominion is wisely and such duties as are consistent with the powers | 
justly exercised, according to the original ofthe servants, and with the place which is — 
design of the Creator. ‘“ The hay appear- assigned to them. All power is of God, and 
eth, and the tender grass showeth itself, can only be lawfully exercised when exercised 
and herbs of the mountains are gathered: according to his designs. Power, like every 
the lambs are for thy clothing, and the other talent and blessing, was given to be 
goats are for the price of the field.” But exercised in wisdom and goodness; and 
the dominion of man, when justly exercised, according to the principles and rules ap- — 
is a mean of comfort also to the animals pointed by him who conferred it. Neither. 
who are connected with him. Living in does it follow that, because we have a no- 
our society and neighbourhood, they be- bler nature, the world wag made entirely . 
come the objects of our care. Attached to for us. The Creator hath given to all his | 
our persons and homes, they feel pleasure creatures the powers of life, activity, and. 
in our service. They thus partake of our enjoyment. He hath provided for their 
provision, and enjoy the advantage of our wants, and afforded to them the means of 
foresight. They have houses provided for happiness. He hath, therefore, adapted 
their shelter ; and they enjoy their blessings external nature for their good as well as for 
in security and abundance. Even the wild ours; and hath given: to them also their | 
beasts of the field, who acknowledge our share of its blessings. And is it not ob- 
dominion by retiring before the progressive vious, that superiority of nature should lead — 
multiplication of our race, are rendered hap- to superiority of conduct? Power possessed 
pier at a distance than if they contested our by a good and generous man will be emw- | 
power. The fear of man is probably to ployed for the welfare of those who depend 
them a blessing. The earth is composed on him. That likeness to God in which 
of various parts, possessing various proper- we were originally created, should remind 
ties. Each of these is probably requisite us that justice, and goodness, and merey, | 
for the consistency and stability of the are the chief distinctions after which we 
whole. The sands of Africa have their use, should aspire; and that our dominion was 
and so have the high mountains. But every designed, like that of Him who designed it, 
spot is also fitted for uses of a special order. to be exercised with wisdom, rectitude, and 
There are beings fitted for the barren de- compassion. The consideration of our do- 
sert, as well as the fruitful field—for taking minion, and the services by which those 
delight in the mountain’s cliff, as well as who are subjected to our power, in such 
in the flower-covered valley. ‘he inhabi- numberiess ways, minister to our comforts, 
tants of the wilderness, neither desire nor only enforces on us more strongly the duty | 
need society. Destined for the desert, the of providing for their comfort, and preserv- 
love of society would have been to them a ing them from injury. And is it not the. 
source of misery. Their natures are better very essence of benevolence to desire and - 
adapted to their condition, and they are to promote the happiness of every being 
happiest in solitude. To confine them to within the sphcre of our influence? . Do 
their lonely habitations, is only to drive | not justice and rectitude require that we 
them from scenes of strife and blood to the regard the rights of every living creature, — 
laces best fitted to their nature. If man| whatever be their inferiority and helpless... 
invades their solitude and envies them their ness—to make returns to them of care and | 
deserts, he is guilty of injustice and abuses kindness proportioned to tlfe service they 
his power. Let him not complain if, in have rendered us; and at least to furn 
such a case, he suffer evil, The blame is them a competence of sustenance and com- | 
with himself. The imputation of savage fort, when we have deprived them of the . 
nature belongs to the aggressor, and not means of procuring it for themselves? et 
to him who uses the power which God hath Consider, farther, how clearly God hath .. 
given him for his defence and protection. _ taught us his will, and our duty to the crea-", 
_ JI. This leads me to consider, in the next tures whom he hath placed under our domin- © 


Se 
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ion. For this purpese, let me ask you to 


turn your att n to the various inhabitants 
with which this globe is peopled, and you 
will find that all of them, of every kind, pre- 
sent to us the mest wonderful displays of 
their Creator's coneern for their well-being 
and happiness. The mighty seas and their 
tributary rivers are filled with active bemgs, 
of the most various orders, adapted with 
-the most exquisite skill for their different 
elements, and all bounding with life and 
exuberant enjoyment. The air around us 
is also filled with winged inhabitants of sur- 
passing beauty, who fly through the wide 
expanse, mount joyfully to the clouds, or 
sing among the branches ef our varied 
woods. What scenes-can the hand of man 
resent, so lovely and so interesting! so 
ted to delight and te improve the heart, 
to show us the Creator's will, and to interest 
us in the beings who have been so much 
the objects of his care! Here, tov, is 
immense variety. Each have their differ- 
ent spheres, and each, by the nicest ar- 
rangements, are fitted to their own place. 
Each, too, have their peculiar instincts, and 
habits, and tastes, to which the various ob- 
jects in external nature are admirably suited, 
and made to them the means of enjoyment. 
‘With what care and wisdom, for example, do 
the swallows choose a place for their nests, 
even in the midst of the habitations of men ; 
and with what curious felicity do they build 
them! When winter comes, an internal 
monitor gives warning to seek a warmer 
clime: and, with a knowledge of which we 
ean form no conception, they fly through 
the pathless heaven, and over the wide ocean, 
aby the directest course, to the most distant 
countries: and there do they take up their 
residence till the summer returns. The bee 
that furnishes us with the honey comb, 
‘travels without fear over wide and distant 
@ields—finds out her favourite flowers, and 
_eturns to her home, laden with the sweets 
she has collected, to add her portion to the 
common store. And with what wonderful 
wontrivances do each follow the laws of their 
‘community, and unite to prepare their com- 
mon dwelling, and to form a common stock 
for the provision of winter! Their hive, it 
‘has ‘been found, is formed with mathematical 
exactness: nor could the most skilful archi- 
tect contrive cells more proper for conveni- 


‘ency and strength, tham these which they 


form for holding their stores and rearing 
‘young. “Go alse to the ant, thou 


slag 


‘ ee her ways and ne daa 
whi ving no guide, overseer or ruler, 
videth her meat in the summer, and se 
eth her food ia the harvest.” 

From the inhabitants of the air, let your 
minds for a moment dwell on the immense 
variety of the animal creation which tread 
the same surface of the earth with ourselves, 
“ The earth,” says the Psalmist, “ is full of the 
riches of Ged.” The hills and the valleys— 
the barren rocks as well as the fruitful 
fields—the wide-spreading plains and the 
deep and mighty forests—the sandy deserts 
and the heath-covered mountains, as well as 
the rich and luxuriant pastures—all have 
their own inhabitants allotted them, formed 
with bodies and with instincts suited tothe 
places of their occupation. The camel is 
fitted for the parched wilderness. He car- 
ries his burden with ease, delights in the 
coarsest plants, and, with unabated strength, 
pursues his course through the dry and 
thirsty lands, whercin there is no water. In 
vain would the herbs grow on the summits 
of the mountains, were not animals formed 
to climb the craggy cliff, and endowed with 
a taste for its peculiar herbage. “ The high 
hills,” says the Psalmist, “are a retuga tor 
the wild goats.” They stand in safety and 
without fear on the brow of the precipice, 
and delight to browze on the plants of the 
rock. The external coverings of the various 
quadrupeds also mark the care of God for 
their comfort. “ The hair of some,” Says an 
old writer, “is a commodiousclothing. The 
furs and fleeces ofothers are not only a defen- 
Sative against cold and wet, but a soft bed 
to repose in; and to many of them a com- 
fortable covering to nurse and cherish their 
tender young.” Observe also the fineness 
of their forms ; and how distinguished at 
once for their beauty, strength, and activity. 
“ Hast thou given the horse strength ? hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder? canst 
thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? 
The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He 
paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength. He goeth on to meet the armed 
man. He mocketh, and is not affrighted; 
neither turneth he back from the sword.” 
ven those animals which, in this country, 
are most neglected and despised, bear the 
distinguished marks of their Creator's care. 
“ Who,” asks he in his word, “hath sent out 
the wild assfsee? whose house I have made 
the wildermess, and the barren land der 
dwelling? He scorneth the multitudes of 
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the city, neither regardeth he the crying of commands which it gives respecting the 


the driver. The range of the mountains is | labouring ox, and the harmless birds. 
his pasture, and he searcheth after every | Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that tread- 
green thing.” eth out the-corn ;” a striking instance of 
But, perhaps, there is no circumstance ; minute attention to the feelings and com- 
connected with the inferior animals more | forts of those humble ministers of good. 
fitted to interest a feeling mind, than those | We are thus taught the general spirit we 
affections which God hath implanted in should cherish; we are specially taught that 
them towards their young, and the eorre- | every creature which toils for our bencfit, 
sponding feelings of the young to follow the | should receivea liberal participation in those 
guidance and. seek the protection of thcir | blessings which we enjoy through their la- 
parents. “ How often would I have ga-'bours. In the same spirit of compassion, 
thered thee,” said our Saviour, “as a hen: it is commanded, “ If a bird’s: nest chance 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, | to be before thee m the way, in any. tree; or 
and ye would not!” ‘ With what care do | on the ground, thou shalt not take the dam 
they nurse up their young! think no pains | with the young ;” thou shalt. not add to 
too great to be taken for them; no dangers her wretchedness, that of losing her own 
too great to be ventured upon for their liberty, and witnessing the destruction or 
guard and security? How carefully will imprisonment of her offspring. 
they lead them about in places of safety ; But there is no precept in the Scripture 
carry them into places of retreat and secu- which more impressively teaches to men 
rity? How will they caress them with their duty to the inferior creatures, than that 
their affectionate notes ; lull and quiet them of the Sabbath. This blessed Institution, 
with their tender parental voice ; put food appointed to man from the beginning of his 
into their mouths; suckle them, cherish existence—universal in the object which it 
and keep them warm ; teach them to pick, celebrates, and the design which it is des- 
and eat, and gather food for themselves; tined to advance—equally suited, and 
and, in a word, perform the whole part of equally necessary to men of every country 
those deputed by the Sovercign Lord and and of every age—of which we find traces 
Preserver of the world to help such young among every people, and which is justly 
and shiftless creatures, till they come to denominated the universal festival—this 
that maturity as to be able to shift forthem- blessed Institution extends its care to the 
selves.” inferior animals, as well as to men; and en- 
And are such the creatures whom men joins one day in seven to be to them a Sab- 
despise ; whom they grudge the food which bath of rest, as well as to us. “ Six days 
the Creator had designed for them ; whom shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : but 
they mark out to be the victims of insult, the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord 
wanton persecution, oppression, and savage thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, 
cruelty! “Are not five sparrows sold for thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
two farthings, and not one of them is for- man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
gotten before God 2?” “ O Lord, how mani- catile, uor thy stranger that is within thy 
fold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou gates.” O blessed day! blessed in the work 
made them all. These wait all upon thee, which it commemorates; blessed in the 
that thou mayest give them their meat in affections which it awakens ; blessed in the 
due season. That thou givest them they spirit which it breathes; blessed in the 
gather : thou openest thine hand, they are sacred duties to which it is devoted; bless- 
filled with good.” ed in the rest which it gives to the wearied 
The lessons taught y these noble and the heavy laden ; blessed in the peace 
views of the goodness an@care of God, are and happiness which it diffuses throughout 
not only enforced on us by the whole spirit universal nature. 
of divine Revelation, but by impressive as as 
examples and direct commands. Ith la Hike ey nee afm She Cees ead 
The law, which God gave by his servant Hath ceased; ail, all around is quietness, 
Moses, is distinguished for its tender care Soest heck cod stops ond noke on man— 
of the destitute, the afflicted, and the help- _Her deadliest foe. | ‘The toil-worn horse, set free, 
less, It is in this spirit that it enjoinskind- frail holy day { of hearen the cortain Sledge, 
ness and compassion to all the creatures And pleasing prelibation here below; 


oy 8 'Tis thine, the groans of nature to 
placed under our power, by the striking ana bind’ with balmy hands her wounds of woe, 
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And what, my brethren, let us ask our- 
selves, is the spirit of the gospel of Christ ; 
what the nature of its precepts; the dis- 

ositions which it requires ; the design which 
it is destined to accomplish? It was the 
compassion of God that sent the Saviour 
into the world. It was to save the helpless 
and the lost, that the Son of God made him- 
self of no reputation; took on him the form 
of a servant, and humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross. All that he taught, and did, 
and suffered, breathed mercy and com- 
passion. By every mean, and on every 
occasion, he enforces the duties of equity 
and kindness on his disciples. He requires 
there to cherish universal love, and to de- 
light in doing good. The fruits of his 
Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
and gentleness. It is the object of the dis- 
pensation of grace to restore men to the 
ikeness of God, and to make them new 
creatures ; to raise them to a heavenly 
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character; to become merciful as God is 
merciful. Changed in character, Christians 
become not only meet for the heavenly state, 
but the means of producing a blessed change 
on the condition and character of the inha- 
bitants of the earth. And, as the inferior 
creation have suffered from the corruptions 
and vices of man, they are blessed in pro- 
portion to the extent and degree of his 
renovation. 

Thus, all the principles which should dis- 
tinguish us as men and as Christians unite 
to enforce on us kindness and compassion 
to the inferior creation. The general prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity—a regard to 
the example and will of God as our Crea- 
tor—the principles of his Word—the char- 
acter to which he calls us in the dispensation 
of his grace—the example, the spirit, the 
requirements, the designs of the Saviour— 
all unite to enforce on us the obligation of 
kindness and compassion to the inferior 
creation. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS; 


A Sermon preached by the Rev. Stevenson M‘Gixt, D.D.— Concluded. 


LII. But obvious and important as are these 
rinciples, how little are they regarded ! 
hoe slightly felt by multitudes professing to 
be Christians! Like other important truths 
and duties, we know them, we acknowledge 
them, but they make little impression on 
our hearts. Nay, such is the demoralizing 
effects of custom, familiarity with evil, and 
the frequent abuses of power, that practices 
of the most odious nature, which, if wit- 
nessed for the first time, would excite our 
terror, are daily beheld and committed with 
the most brutal insensibility. 

When Bruce, the celebrated traveller, 
related the bloody feasts on living animals 
which he had witnessed in Abyssinia, he 
was assailed with abuse, and his accounts 
pronounced to be incredible. Yet the Scrip- 
tures themselves suppose the truth of such 
statements, by the prohibition which is 
given to Reah: “ Flesh with the life there- 
of—that is, the blood thereof—shall ye not 
eat ;” and not only the facts which had 
been rejected have been proved to be true 
by succeeding travellers, but facts still more 
repugnant to humanity. And what parti- 
cularly concerns us, my brethren, it has been 
found, in the course of such inquiries, that 

ractices of equal, if not greater, barbarity 
have been found amongst ourselves, in order 
to furnish imaginary delicacies to.the pall- 
ed and vitiated appetites of the wealthy 
and luxurious. 

Nay, are not many even of our sports of 
a barbarous and inhuman order? I mean 

Vor, I11.—No. 103. | io 


not to maintain any fanciful and Utopian 
system. I grant, that the beasts of the feld, 
as well as domestic animals, were intended 
for the food of man. I grant, also, that the 
numbers which they produce fit them for 
this purpose ; and that, without a portion 
of them was thus destined, they would bear 
an undue proportion on the earth. I grant, 
also, that instincts of a peculiar kind have 
been given to other animals, in order to 
maintain this proportion ; and that it is law- 
ful, within proper bounds, what nature af- 
fords, to obtain them for the food of man. 
But though numbers of them should be used 
for our food, and the means which nature 
has furnished for obtaining them be em- 
ployed, does it follow, that it is lawful for 
us to inflict on them unnecessary pain? that 
it is consistent with humanity to prolony 
their sufferings for our amusement ? or te 
multiply them only for the purpose of af- 
fording us sport in their destruction? Is 
it necessary that we should harass taem 
with perpetual terror ? or that multitudes of 
both sexes should assemble to see for their 
amusement the race of death, and to hail 
with shouts of joy and triumph their vic- 
tories over the trembling iad defenceless 
victim ? or should not the consideration, that 
their life must be sacrificed for our advan- 
tage, make us only more anxious that their 
captivity or death should be effected in such 
a manner as might give the least pain to the 
sufferers, and ourselves from the dan- 
ger of insensibility to rights and feelings 
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of the helpless and unprotected? But, 
passing from such practices, let us direct 
our attention to those for which no excuse 
from necessity can be pleaded. What are 
eock-fights and bull-baitings, so common in 
many places, but amusements which are dis- 
graceful to a civilized people, fitted to foster 
the most baleful passions, and to harden the 
heart against the calls of humanity ? Yet, 
disgraceful and barbarous as they are, they 
are trivial compared to the numerous and 
linmanly outrages in all that is decent and 
honourable, religious and moral, which we 
are doomed daily to witness in the prac- 
tices of ordinary life. Are not the most 
harmless animals, which cross our paths, 
immediately the object of persecutions, and 
made the victims of wanton folly ? Are not 
even the innocent and helpless birds, which, 
in the beautiful language of Scripture, sing 
among the branches, stoned, wounded, and 
murdered, to exercise the ingenuity of our 
vouth ¢ 
noblest of the train that wait on man ;" | 
that generous animal whom all admire, and 
all wish to possess, and on whose services 
depend so many of our comforts and enjoy- 
ments! How frequently do we see him, 
atter age has unfitted him for our pleasures, 
sold without concern to seme heartless 
inaster, and doomed at once to want and 
the most oppressive toils! How many do 
we see, once admired for their beauty, now 
haggard, and feeble, and worn out, stagger- 
ing on our streets, the victims of neglect, 
hunger, and oppression! How many do 
we see on our highways wounded and ised: 
ing, Hae on to a speed for which they 
are disabled! Above all, how often do we 
see them struggling in vain with burdens 
beyond their strength—the patient victims 
of the most brutal outrages—laccrated by 
the lashings of their cruel masters, and 
oaded on to renew the struggle, till they 
tall prostrate on our streets, in hopeless 
agony ! 
These, my brethren, are painful facts ; 
painful as they respect not only the unfor- 
tunate sufferers, but the condition of our’ 


But look especially to him, “ the | 
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country, or the state of character which 
numbers display. ‘Be assured, that in pro- 
portion as such barbarities prevail, does our 
nation recede from the principles and spirit 
of Christianity, and do numbers become 
prepared for every act of cruelty, injustice, 
and lawless aggression. Let us, for our 
own sake, as well as for the interests of 
humanity, exert ourselves for their sup- 
pression. Let us not only abstain from 
every approach to their commission, but let 
us use the influence and means which we 
possess, in banishing them wholly, and for 
ever, from human life. 

Let me entreat you who are parents, to 
keep this merciful design continually in 
view, while you are endeavouring to form 
the principles and character of your chil- 
dren. Mark with displeasure every act of 
neglect and cruelty; teach them to view 
the inferior animals as objects of the care 
of God ; that He is interested in their hap- 
piness, and is displeased with any evil that 
is done tothem. Acquaint them with their 
history, their habits, their natures, and their 
uses. Interest the feelings of the young in 
their favour; and form the characters of 
your children on christian principles ; in- 
ue them with christian affections ; lead 
them to judge by christian rules ; and ac- 
custom to works of christian charity. 


Earth groans beneath the burden of a war 

Waged with defenceless innocence, 

But many a crime, deem’d innocent on earth, 

Is register’d in heaven : and these, no doubt, 

Have each their record, with a curse annex’d. 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 

But God will never. 

The sum is this: If man’s convenience, health 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Ilse they are all—the meanest things that are— 

AS free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who, in his sov’reign wisdom, made them all. 
Ye therefore who love mercy, teach your sons 

To love it too, The spring-time of our vears 

Is soon dishonour’d and defiled in most 

By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 

To check them, But, alas! none sooner shoots, 

If unrestrain’d, into luxuriant growth 

Than cruelty, most dev’lish of them all. 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which heaven moves in blessing guilty man ; 

And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 

And consctous of the outrage he commits. 
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ON THE FREEDOM WHICH THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH 
CONFERS 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE MIDDLE CHURCH, PAISLEY, ON THE AFTERNOON OF 
SABBATH THE 23v OF FEBRUARY, 


Vy the Rev. JOHN TOD BROWN. 


“ The truth shall make you free.”—Joun viii. 32. 


Wirn what astonishment did the Jews 
hear this declaration of our Lord! They, 
the disciples of divine teachers, the favoured 
people amongst whom God had chosen to 
dwell as a Father, whilst the whole world 
besides was abandoned to ignorance and 
idolatry ; was it possible that Jesus Christ 
could mean to speak to them of freedom, as 
if he considered them servants, bondsmen, 
slaves? Inspired prophets had instructed 
them; was it then possible that they could 
he the dupes of error? God was the ob- 
ject of their worship, his law was their rule, 
his service their privilege, his favour their 
portion; and how could any degradation 
attach to their circumstances? They were 
the children of Abraham; what then could 
Jesus mean by permitting himself to talk of 
their being made free? They knew not 
that the breast may bear the badge of free- 
dom, and yet the heart of the freeman may 
not beat beneath it. They knew not that 
the spirit of the slave may crouch and 
erowl in abject thraldom, though liberty 
scem to announce herself in his step and to 
sparkle in his eye. They knew not that 
the conviction of their independence was 
the strongest possible proof of their bon- 
dage—that their not feeling their fetters, 
not starting when they were shaken, not 
rejoicing when it was proposed to strike 
them off, only showed how entire had been 
their subjugation. And, hence, instead of 
welcoming these words of our Lord, “ the 
truth shall make you free,” as the declara- 
tion of their deliverance, they turned upon 
him with equal ignorance and pride, setting 
aside his proposal as needless and deroga- 
tory, and denying the principle on which it 
was grounded. ‘‘ We be Abraham’s secd, 


sayest thou, then, ye shall be made free?” 
And in like manner, my hearers, I fear 
it cannot be reckoned any breach of charity 
to believe, that amongst ourselves there are 
those whose experience 18 ready to express 


itself in the answer of the Jews. In point 
of privilege we have been signally favoured 
by Providence. Here, if in any country on 
the face of the earth, worthy conceptions 
are entertamed of God, his worship is de- 
voutly celebrated, his day scrupulously 
hallowed. And if we turn from the public 
to the private proofs of religious knowledge 
and feeling, there is scarcely a beggar in 
the land who is not capable of reading his 
Bible, and possessed of a general acquaint- 
ance with its contents; scarcely a parent 
who is not conscious that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; scarcely 
a child who has not been taught that he 
ought to remember his Creator in the days 
of his youth. In this state of things, it 
were affectation to doubt the existence of a 
substantial superiority. But whilst it 1s our 
duty to thank God that he has so highly 
favoured us, it were un evidence of the 
utter want of penetration did we persuade 
ourselves that the semblance had never re- 
ceived that esteem which is due only to the 
substance—that pride on account of privilege 
had not been felt when the power of the 
faith was experimentally unknown, and that 
all the externals of christian discipleship had 
not been exhibited, when in reality the heart 
was grovelling under another and an unholy 
bondage. And us you can easily conceive 
_an occasion on which the members of a 
‘community would consider it an affront, 
| were it said to them in their political capa- 
city, you believe yourselves to be free, but 


_in reality you are not so, and would then be 


‘surprised by an enumeration of grievances 
which, with unconscious servility, they had 
‘been contented to suffer; so, my bre- 


' thren, it is not to be doubted that, on hear- 
and were never in bondage to any man; how 


ing the words of the text, “the truth shall 


; make you free,” some of you will be disposed 
| to exclaim, we were never in bondage, we 


are the subjects of the most religious realin in 
the world; how sayest thou, then, ye shall 
be made free ? 
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If this supposition be correct, it is plain, 
my brethren, that it would be folly to at- 
tempt impressing on you the intimation of 
the text, before adverting to that state of 
bondage in which it is far from improbable 
that you may lie. It may, indeed, be a 
sacred duty to attempt the emancipation of 
the slave, though he scarcely feel galled by 
the fetters that enchain him. But it is 
nevertheless true, that if we seek not merely 
the cessation of his thraldom, but his parti- 
cipation of the blessings of liberty; if we 
would make him not merely a free but a 
happy, Virtuous, and efficient member of 
society, we must teach him from what in- 
justice and infamy he is to be reseued, and 
to what privileges he is to be restored. 
And so is it with those who are in the state 
of bondage supposed in the text. As the 
preliminary step to their emancipation, they 
inust be convinced of their misery and guilt ; 
they must learn that they are in a condi- 
tion very different from that to which they 
ure called by the Gospel. It must be im- 
pressed on them that they ought not to sit 
contented under the yoke of the oppressor 
who has enslaved them—that there is every 
possible motive to stimulate their efforts for 


their deliverance—that their captivity, if 


they be not rescued from it, will end in 
their eternal servitude, and that, if they do 
not now “awake and arise, they must be 
for ever fallen.” Let me, therefore, com- 
mence by directing your thoughts to that 
condition of slavery, on the assumption of 
which our Lord grounds his assertion that 
the truth shall make us free, 

And first of all, it is deserving of remark, 
that wherever bondage exists there must 
have been some agent by whom that bon- 
dage has been imposed. In conformity 
with this principle, we accordingly find that 
the great enemy of God and man not only 
assailed the weakness of human uature in 
its most vulnerable point, not only strength- 
ened his seduction by the employment of 
every attraction, spell and allurement which 
malice could devise and ingenuity suggest, 
but proved himself an overmatch for the 
simplicity of our first parents, and tempted 
them from their obedience, and nullified the 
terms of their allegiance. They fell; and 
think you, my brethren, that their fall was 
but their failure in a contest whose disasters 
some succeeding victory might repair? No; 
on that trial of strength was suspended the 
destiny of the species. It was not an ordi- 
nary contest where defeat infers nothing 
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more than the abandonment of the field to 
the conqueror ; and where, vy the subsequent 
success of the campaign, cowardice may 
replace the laurel on its brow, and the hurry 
of the retreat be converted into the proud 
and regular array of the triumphal proces- 
sion. It was a conflict in which the parties 
represented millions of adherents, They 
were the champions of their respective 
causes ; Innocence on the one side, impiety, 
rebellion, on the other; truth and right- 
cousness against falsehood and iniquity ; the 
whole host of hell in the person of its 
prince confronting the whole human family 
in the person of its father: these were the 
combatants. The discomfiture of the in- 
trigues of darkness, or the overthrow of 
inortal hope and happiness; the steadfast- 
ness of countless generations to their right- 
ful sovereign, or their base desertion of his 
cause and service: these were the mighty 
alternatives hanging on the strife. Liberty 
and happiness, the watch-words on the one 
side, wretchedness and thraldom on the 
other. 

And, accordingly, after the struggle had 
taken place, and our adversary prevailed, 
not only was our common progenitor de- 
graded to the rank of servitude, but all his 
posterity became the property of the con- 
queror—being branded with his curse and 
born into his chains. I know that any 
such thraldom as that which I am assertiny 
is liable to be ridiculed as the bugbear of 
superstition: and because, forsooth, the de- 
fenders of scriptural doctrine cannot conjure 
out of the human breast the evil spirit that 
lurks amidst its corruptions, and exhibit him 
in palpable reality to the eye of unbelief, the 
are accused of portraying a phantom eich 
has no existence, save in their own vision- 
ary speculations. Now, my brethren, with- 
out opposing to such objections the mass of 
proof which the Bible contains on the sub- 

|ject, it seems to me, that those who urge 
‘them, instead of vindicating human nature 
‘from the imputation of wickedness and 
weakness, (for that is the achievement at 
which they aim,) strip it of something that 
might be advanced as an argument in ex- 
tenuation of its guilt. For it is denied by 
none that every child of Adain is more or 
less chargeable with fearful depravity and 
egregious folly. And is it, think you, very 
consolatory, in the contemplation of this 
worthlessness, to maintain, that there is no 
fiend ever busy in the heart, blasting all its 
promise of goad, aiding and abetting all its 
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tendency to evil? It surely were more to 
the credit of our nature to believe, that but 
for the power of the tempter it would act 
oftener in conformity with its better prin- 
ciples; and that bad though it be in itself, 
it yet is rendered a thousand times worse 
by the malice, and the art, and the machina- 
tions of Satan. 

But, independently of this consideration, 
it is difficult for him who admits the truth 
of the Bible, to deny that the evidence it 
contains, in proof of the agency of the devil, 
is almost as insurmountable as the evidence 
it contains in proof of the corruption of 
man. How it comes to pass, that this male- 
volent being insinuates himself amidst the 
intricacies of our thoughts and feelings, we 
cannot indeed tell. But it is sufficient for 
us to know that he confronted our common 
father, when he stood arrayed in the rec- 
titude of original holiness, and foiled and 
overthrew him; and that ever since, whether 
by the shades of ignorance, or the obstacles 
of unbelief, he has perpetuated his power 
over the mind—now arming it for a reck- 
less defiance of its author; now bewitching 
it into a giddy unconcern about its eternal 
interests; now brooding like a dark cloud 
in the bewildered brain of the infidel; now 
gleaming like the momentary sunshine on 
the heart of the sensualist. And whether 
we acknowledge or deny the existence of 
this influence, that does not alter the fact, 
that it hath been exerting itself on us as its 
victims. If our consciousness does not 
convince us of its presence, it is because 
our faculties are unable to trace the opera- 
tion of one spirit upon another ; not because 
such an operation does not take place; not 
because the entanglements of our adversary 
are devoid of power, but because they are 
too impalpable to be detected by our self- 
examination. As well might it be atirmed, 
that it was not the poison which had _pros- 
trated the strength and engendered disease, 
because we could not specify the identical 
spring of vitality whose economy it had 
deranged ; or that the Father of our spirits 
did not control their motives, because we 
could not mark the precise moment of his 
interference. In both cases the cause is 
not the less certain, that we cannot explain 
the mode in which it acts. We see the 
effect: from it we reason to the cause. We 
trace the work of an agent throughout the 
complicated corruption of our nature, and 
hence we infer the presence and activity of 


the agent himself. We know the soul to be in ' 
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a state of spiritual bondage; to move with 
unwillingness and disrelish in every thing 
that is good; to fly with infatuated speed 
towards sin, death and hell; and we there- 
fore conclude, that the enslaver waves over 
it the scourge of his despotism, and that it 
is no less surely hranded with his mark, than 
it is the prey of his machinations. 

Now, my brethren, such being the agency 
of the being by whom we were originally 
enthralled, and under whose dominion we 
are born into the world, it ought to be mat- 
ter of sincere rejoicing to us that he is not 
left in undisputed possession of our hearts. 
For you cannot require to be reminded, 
that, if he who is against us is mighty, He 
who is for us is mighter still. Our foe is 
profound in his plans, inexhaustible in his 
resources, unwearied in his activity, and 
unrelenting in his enmity. But opposed to 
him is a friend every way qualified to afford 
us strength for the conflict—wisdom when 
we are perplexed, comfort when we are 
baffled; yea, to enable us finally to throw 
of the yoke and bruise Satan under our 
feet. “Lf ain the truth,” said the gracious 
Kedeemer of himself.“ For this purpose,” 
saith St. John, ‘“ was the Son of God mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil”. And were not these works destroyed 
when the tempter found that all his resources 
were employed in vain against the Saviour? 
that neither the cravings of want, nor the 
desire of demonstrating his divinity, nor the 
view and offer of all earthly possessions, 
could prevail to make him forget the devo- 
tion due from him to God ? Should we not 
be cheered by such an exhibition of firm- 
ness in the prospect of our difficult encoun- 
ter and pcrilous enterprise? Does not the 
thought of Christ’s strength prove a most. 
seasonable restorative amidst our weakness, 
inefficiency and faintness ? Why should 
we despair of deliverance, when we have 
such a Captain of our salvation pointing out 
to us the path of emancipation? He will 
be our Lord; his right over us he will not 
suffer to be usurped by another; why then 
should we hang our head as if our rescue 
were impossible ? It is He who hath con- 
victed the arch fiend of treachery and false- 
hood, who hath walked triumphant through 
his temptations, who hath rent asunder the 
chains of the captive, and bid him go forth 
“‘ redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled,” 
who hath taken away the sting of sin and 
neutralized the victory of the grave; it is 
the Truth himself, the type, the personifica- 
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tion, the development, the pattern of that :talk of destruction, when each work of 
roblest attribute of the Godhead, who, with | creation and providence is fraught with 


his own lips, declares that he will make us 
free ; have we hearts, and can we continue 


{ 


| 


happiness and safety! You reason thus; 
and thus might the slave reason, whose 


unmoved under such an intimation? are we | fathers, for countless generations, had borne 


in bondage, and shall we not spring up and the yoke of the oppressor. 


shake off the fetters that enthral us ? 

But, further, wherever a case of slavery 
exists, there not only must have been an 
enslaver, there must also have been the act 
of reducing into servitude, and the sentence 


by which that servitude is perpetuated. To — 


inake this plain to you, let me ask, In what 
consists the difference between a slave and 
a freeman? In this, the one is the property 
—is at the disposal of the other. He has 
bought or he has conquered him. <A sen- 
tence of thraldom has been fronounced on 


him; and the sufferings and degradation of 


his life are to be considered as the fulfil- 


He might 


| reason, “surely this slavery of which so 
, much is said can be no real grievance! 
have my health, my food, my clothes; 1 
enjoy the light of day and the air of heaven ; 
“what more do I require ? 


I 


I am contented 
with my state; why should I wish to alter 


it?” What inference would you draw from 
,such a declaration ? 


Not surely that he 


_ was free! No; on the contrary, you would 
‘consider his simple ignorance as the strong- 
est possible evidence of the depth of his 
degradation, the hopelessness of his thral- 


ment of this sentence. And is there nothing — 


analogous to this in the lot of fallen hu- 
manity? Was there no struggle in conse- 
quence of which its freedom has been for- 
feited? Are there not ten thousand temp- 
tations by whose allurements its liberty is 
daily purchased? Has no decree of degra- 
dation gone forth against it? Is it not the 
prey of sorrow, and exposed to death, and 
menaced by a judgment which shall doom 
it to the further penalty of everlasting 
wretchedness? Yes, my brethren, start- 
ling though the intelligence may be, it 1s not 
the less truc, that even at our birth the 
spells of our spiritual foe are thrown around 
us—that the mark of his supremacy is 
stamped upon us; and, that in spite of our 


elasticity of soul—in spite of our feeling of 


freedom as we range at will through the 
amplitude of carth’s goodly inheritance and 
claim kindred with the glories of the sky, 
our destiny is downward: we carry about 
with us the sentence of condemnation im- 
pressed—engraved on the very core and 
centre of our heart. You do not feel that 
you are branded with a curse which con- 
= you to the displeasure of your Maker, 
when his righteous judgments shall be exe- 
cuted; every thing around you seems to 
announce a very different destination: na- 
ture beams on you with universal loveliness 
—her horrors are but the spectacles of her 
aublimity; pain rarely disturbs your case, 
and when it does, it only heightens the en- 
joyment of the relief that follows it; nothing 
argues that you are on the path of perdi- 
tion, on the contrary, each step is planted 
wm peace and prosperity: wherefore, then, 


dom! And so, because you do not feel that, 
in your natural state, you are lying under 
the wrath of God due to you for sin, that, 
docs not prove your freedom, that. does 
nut do away your fetters. It only de- 
monstrates that you are bound hand and foot 
in insensibility, and that your destruction 
is certain, because you are determined 
rashly to rush on it. 

If it be true, then, that we are liable to 
the penalties of the divine law, and, unless 
we obtain forgiveness, shall die for ever in 
our sins, with what feclings of joy ought we 
to hail the intimation of the text, that “ the 
truth shall make us free!” And, to come 
to particulars, what truth is it that makes us 
free from the guilt of sin, and translates us 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God? It is the truth that, in the death of 
Jesus Christ the punishment we should have 
endured was undergone, and, by his fault- 
less obedience, such merit and virtue were 
purchased, as, on being imputed to us, ren- 
der us not only innocent, but acceptable, in 
the sight “of heaven, and convert us, from 
being mere debtors to the mercy, into 
creditors on the justice of our Judge. Or, 
to employ the figure of the text, on coming 
into the world, we are sealed with the curse 
of the broken law, and delivered over to 
our spiritual foe, that he may execute the 
sentence to which our iniquitics have ex- 
posed us. The moment when we betake 
ourselves to the plea of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, we pass from the domain of death into 
a land whose inhabitants are free from the 
chains of bondage, free in the favour of 
God, and free of the Jerusalem above. It 
was thus that, on crossing the boundaries of 
Egypt, the Israelites left behind them the 
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thraldom of Pharaoh ; thus, that the first 
step they took from the territory of their 
oppressor, was also the first step that car- 
ried them towards the land of promise ; thus, 
that, ceasing to be the slaves of their tyrant, 
they became the servants of Jehovah; thus, 
that, on fleeing to Christ, we escape from 
the power of Satan, and pass from the do- 
minion of death to the participation and the 
prospect of everlasting life. 

Many are the blessings connected with 
the justification of the sinner. ‘The alarms | 
of conscience cease ; dismay is displaced 
by hope; he is not only free, in fact, from 
the execution of his sentence, but the feel- 
ing of his freedom fills him with all joy and 
peace in believing. More especially, let 
me not forget to remind vou, that there is 
a fear which must occasionally have appalled 
even the least thoughtful of our race, and 
which keeps many in a state of perpetual , 
bondage—TI mean the fear of death. Ah! my 
brethren, here is an instance in which you | 
may see plainly bronght before you the | 
superiority of christian to worldly happiness. 
You are perhaps a giddy trifler, flitting from 
object to object, dwelling little on any solid 
theme of contemplation, and, least of all, on | 
your prospects as a creature destined for | 
eternity. Now, let me assure you, that, 
though your frivolities may at present fas- | 
cinate your faculties, they will stand you in | 
poor stead, when the curtains of discase close 
around your couch, and you discover, at the | 

ear approach of death, that you are in bon- 
dage to the dread of it. Or, is your char- 
acter of a more decided tone, and do your 
passions transport you to their idols with an 
impetuosity which gives you no leisure to | 
listen to the still small voice of conscience, | 
warning you of your danger? And are you | 
never scared by death crossing your path, | 
like a phantom, scarce giving you sufficient 
time to close your eyes against the view of 
a shape so horrible? It will not be always 
thus. Your enemy will not always thus 
vanish at your bidding. No; his hour is 
on the wing, when you will have to stare on | 
him with steadfast gaze ; and the shudder- | 
ing with which even the glimpse of his 
shadow can shake you now, will be increased 
a thousand fold, by his grasping you as his | 
prey? Or, are you engrossed with the af- 
fairs of life, constantly occupied either in 
devising or executing your projects? You 
are a shrewd man of business; your calcu- 
lations rarely deceive you; your plans rarely ) 
fail ; and yet does it never strike you that} 
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there is a fundamental error running tnrough 
all your schemes? and does the finger of 
death, like the finger at the feast of Belshazzar, 
never draw across your reckonings the lines 
of its obliteration—the provfs of your mor- 
tality, your folly, and your danger? Ah! 
yes, my brethren, you cannot deny that 1 
am right in iny conjectures. Death at times 
whispers in your ear, that your morta] mo- 
ment is at hand; and, in 1 view of that 
tremendous crisis in your history, when 
sense and time shall be no more, and your 
soul shall tremble in naked helplessness be- 
fore the eternal tribunal, you cannot but feel 
that you are slaves—that death is your op- 
pressor, and destruction will be your doom. 

How different, in the same circumstances, 
the experience of “ the free man whom the 
truth has made free!” When the thought 
of dissolution occurs to him, he remembers 
that Redeemer who has said, ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life.” He antici- 
pates the agonies of his final conflict with a 
calm composure. He is but to explore a 
mournful mystery, which his blesscd Mas- 
ter has disarmed of its power to overwhelm 
him, It is the last barrier between earth 
and heaven which he must scale; the last 
drop of bitterness in the cup of sorrow 
which he must drink. And though it may 
cause him some apprehension, he feels more 
of hope than of fear when he thinks of it, 


| and he prays that he may be enabled to 


sustain his infirmities with patience, and 
calinly to resign his soul to “its rest—the 
bosom of his God.” 

Thus have we seen, my brethren, two 
instances illustrative of the proposition of 
the text; and I now come, in the third 
place, to another sense in which it may be 
said that the truth makes us free. Hitherto 
I have been bringing before you, on the one 
hand, the enslaver ; on the cher, the de- 
liverer: in the one case, your state as spiritual 
slaves ; in the other, your state as spiritual 
freemen ; and it remains for mé to contrast 
your character in the condition of bondage, 
with your character in the condition of 
emancipation. Nothing is more common 
than to hear of a person’s being the slave of 
error, the slave of prejudice, the slave of an 
evil habit. Of him, then, whose nature has 
not been renewed by the grace of the Gos- 
pel, it cannot be incorrect to affirm that he 
is the slave of sin. Now, in this sense, the 
whole of human wickedness may be classed 
under two divisions, namely, error of opin- 
ion, and depravity of inclination. And, first, 
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of error of opinion. I need not inform you | attention and time, I cannot mourn over 
that every human being acts according to | an evil of which I am ignorant. I cannot 
his opinions—that is to say, he does so gen- | be grateful for a benefit which I do not be- 
erally ; for even the most decided men are , lieve has been bestowed on mec. In one 
at times inconsistent with themselves. And | word, the correctness of my conceptions, on 
what is the character of the individual who | any subject, will be in proportion to the con- 
has come to the deliberate conclusion that ' sideration I give it; and in proportion to the 
there is no truth whatever in the religion of | correctness of my conceptions will be the 


the Bible. Such a one is, indeed, delivered 
from what he considers the influence of 
priestcratt and the nhantoms of supersti- 
tion. He escapes from the dread of future 
retribution. There is no God to mark his 
wickedness ; no justice to pursue him with 
punishment ; death is but the natural and 
necessary passage through which he may 
reach a happier existence ; or, at the worst, 


it is but a blank oblivion which shall wrap | 
him in the unconsciousness of his original | 
This is called free-thinking ; . 
and so, according to one meaning of the. 
But does it theretore follow | 


nothingness. 


terms, it is. 
that true freedom is here enjoyed 2? God is 


denied ; but is there no belief in fate, or 


chance, or fortune, that rises up in room of 
hin? The law of the Gospel is thrown 
aside ; but do not custom and fashion exer- 
cise a tyranny infinitely more galling ? Hell 
and sin are derided as the fiction of theo- 
logy ; but does conscience never msist on 
the certainty of a day of reckoning? The 
infidel is free! Yes; but it is from the 


guidance of reason—from the restraint of, 


principle—from every thing that ought to 
be dear to the human heart—from every 


thing that can exalt our degraded nature ;_ 


and, whilst he rushes from one excess of 
riot into another, or congratulates himself 
because he does not bend the knee to that 
Being before whom his fellow-creatures feel 
it to be their duty to fall, he is, in reality, 
the veriest slave that was ever fettered, en- 
thralled by a host of sophistical prejudices, 


effect produced upon my heart. 

Apply this principle to the present object 
of inguiry, and it follows, that precisely in 
the degree in which we have busied our- 
selves about divine truth will our views of 
it be clear; and in the degree in which our 
views of it are-clear will be its influence on 
our character. If we systematically reject 
any of its doetrines, in so far we are in 
error; if we give to others of them only a 
superficial and hurried assent, in so far also 
we are in error—no matter whether our 
errors be positive or negative, whether we 
deny the truth, or whether our notions of it 
be defective—in both cases a perverse in- 
fluence is exercised over us; we are the 
dupes of ignorance, or we are the slaves of 
falsehood. 

In such circumstances, tne promise of thi 
text assures us of deliverance. The truth 
shall make us free, but not by any process 
of miracle or mystery. It will not do merely 
to place ourselves in the attitude of its dis- 
ciples, waiting, like the man at the pool of 
Bethesda, till some supernatural agent shall 
inake his appearance. We must bestir our- 
selves in good earnest, and become mighty 
in the Scriptures, like Apollos, and ask, 
with a different spirit from that of Pilate, 
“ What is truth?” and beg of God, like 
Solomon, an understanding heart, in preter- 
ence to all earthly blessings, and seat our- 
selves at the feet of Jesus, as did Mary; and 
then may we expect that our ignorance will 
, vanish like that of the Eunuch, and our 


and tormented by the demands of domi- | doubts be satisfied like those of Thomas, 


neering passions, 

But it is needless to dwell on the descrip- 
tion of error so gross as this, especially since | 
itis to be presumed that there are none of , 
you, my brethren, who would choose to , 
be ranked amongst the abettors of scepti- 
cism. <A far more common case is that of 
those who, whilst they receive revelation, 
yet adopt such partial views of it, as to pre. 
vent it from setting them free. Before I 
can judge of any proposition, it must be 
fairly laid before me. I must understand 
its terms, and weigh its evidence, and de- 
vote to the investigation of it the requisite | 


| 


+ 
a 


and we shall exclaim, “ My Lord and my 
God.” 

But, again, the mind of the natural man 
is in a state of bondage, inasmuch as it is 
the slave of depraved inclination. “ Who- 
soever,” saith our Lord inthe context, “‘com- 
mitteth sin, is the servant of sin.” And this 


_is true, not only of flagrant breaches of the 
divine law, but of all those propensities of 


unrenewed nature which keep the heart 
under their dominion. 'Thus, my brethren, 
it is not needful that you should be profli- 
gates, or thieves, or liars, or Sabbath-break- 
ers, in order to your being ranked with the 
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bondsmen of Satan. Are you living with- 
out God in the world—not feeling your 
necessity of Christ as your Saviour—not 
praying forthe many blessings you require— 
not studying the Word of God—not striv- 
ing after heaven in the exercise of faith, 
penitence, and hope ; then ungodliness is | 
the habit of your heart : you are enchained , 
by the torpor of indifference ; you are led | 
captive by the enemy of your souls. You 
may be highly respectable members of so- 
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to be accompanied by a secret misgiving, 
and sooner or later succeeded by the recol- 
lections of remorse : and of itsdanger ; since 
all the anguish and disappointment it occa- 
sions, in the present life, are but a foretaste 
of that deeper distress which shall prey upon 
the sinner, when the screen of sense has 
been withdrawn, and the upbraidings of con- 
science can no longer be silenced by the 
turbulence of passion, or the merriment of 
pleasure. The evil, misery and danger of 


ciety, and pride may be the principle of your isin being once discovered, the worth of 


character, by which you are enslaved ; or, 

you may be a person of lofty aspirations, 

and ambition may be the idol to which you 

bow; or, you are heaping up wealth, and 

Mammon is the master whom yon serve ; | 
or, you have been gifted with warm feel- | 
ings, and your friends are the agents of. 
your thraldom—your own children are the 

chains that hold you in subjection. Or, asa 

more minute illustration of the bondage of, 
sin, suppose the case of a person addicted 

to the vice of intoxication, who yet is not | 
so entirely besotted as to be insensible to | 
his situation. Such a one feels within him | 
a strong desire. This desire is opposed by | 
a conviction almost equally strong. At one | 
time conscience prevails, and sobriety be- 

comes the habit of'a day, perhaps of a weck, 

or even ofa month. Again the fit returns ; 

again the appetite craves, till its demands 

can no longer be resisted ; again the reason 

reels, and again remorseful repinings prey 

upon the heart, and the tempest of passion 

is succeeded by the tears of repentance. 

The man is a slave; he writhes under his 

chain ; he tries to shake it off, sinking and 

struggling, struggling and sinking by turns, 

and his life is one continued agony of con- 
test and defeat. 

And how is it that, in such a case, and, 
indeed, in every case of depraved inclina- 
tion, the truth makes us free? By con- 
vincing us of the evil, the misery, and the 
danger of sin. Of its evil; because it is 
expressly contrary to the will of our Creator; 
because, independently of the punishment 
with which he has determined to visit it, 
conscience teaches us that there is some- 
thing inherently base and unworthy in the 
commission of it, because it indicates the 
blackest ingratitude, and because, ere its 
penal consequences could cease to threaten 
us, it was necessary that the Son of God 
should suffer and die in our stead. Of its 
misery ; for whatever momentary joy may 


holiness begins to be appreciated, and the 
various objects which had held the heart in 
thraldom lose their power to enslave it. 
As Dagon could not stand in the presence 
of the ark of the Lord, so are they Micalased 
by the love of God, who thenceforth re- 
ceives the homage and obedience of all the 
faculties and feclings. Not that it is meant 
that the sacredness of the saintly character is 
never profaned, or its happiness never inter- 
rupted! Alas, go where we will, the world is 
still a valley of tears, and life still chequered 
by corruption! But there is a wide difference 
between the habitual impiety of the sinner, 
and the occasional forgetfulness of the saint ; 
between the gross darkness ofa soul, which 
never feels the Divine presence, and the 
passing clouds by which, from time to time, 
the light of God’s countenance is obscured. 
Yes, ny brethren, discouraging though it 
must be to look in vain for those character- 
istics that ought to distinguish the Church 
from the world, the great Searcher of hearts 
is at no loss to discover them! He sees, 
though all invisible to mortal eye, the fiend 
of darkness settling over the soul, and 
uenching every ray of purity, or trans- 
forming himself into an angel of light, and 
deceiving the conscience into the belief that 
it is irreproachable, when, in reality, it is 
not influenced by one principle of piety. 
He knows whether the sentence of con- 
demnation has been remitted to each indi- 
vidual, or whether he be only trifling awa 
his term of respite, and hastening oa 
his ruin, unredeemed, unregenerated. He 
marks the hidden guilt of sin, traces the 
transgressor through all the doublings and 
windings by which he contrives to elude 
the observation of man ; and though he may 
wrap himself in the mantle of midnight, 
“the darkness hideth not from God, but the 
night shineth as the day; the darkness and 
the light are both alike unto him.” Ina 
word, our real condition, our freedom 


gleam from its temptations, they never fail | through the truth, or our bondage to sin 
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and error, are so thoroughly known unto 
God, that, did he see fit to break silence, he 
is, at this moment, prepared to pronounce 
our eternal sentence. And, oh! my bre- 
thren, what an appalling thouzht is this! 
You are here all professing to be the chil- 
dren of God. Have you any good grounds 
for believing that you are so? Does the 
word of the truth of the Gospel, to which 
you are listening, come home to each heart 
with the demonstration of the Holy Ghost? 
or are there not some who neglect, some 
who doubt, some who disbelieve, soine who 
despise it? And whenyou rise to offer up 
your prayers, will there be none whose cold- 
ness, and wandering, and weariness, will 
plainly show what manner of spirit they are 
of? And after retiring from the sanctuary, 
13 it not too probable that secular employ- 
ment, or unhallowed trifling on this sacred 
day, or habitual carelessness and presump- 
tuous sin to-morrow, and all the week 
through, will prove to those around you, 
and would prove it to yourselves if you 
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has not made you free—that Satan reigns 
in your souls—that condemnation hangs 
over your heads—that you are the slaves o, 
sinfulness. 

What a contrast between your state and 
that of the redeemed saint! You are doing 
the will of the impious apostate who has 
enslaved you; he ofthe heavenly Ruler who 
has ransomed him. You are ever moving 
under the cloud of the divine wrath, which 
shall ere long burst on your devoted head; 
he is overhung by a crown of glory, which 
is daily descending more near him. He, 
like a younger brother of the angels, is 
training for immortal honour; you are 
preparing for the fellowship of rebellious, 
wretched outcasts. You are rivetting your 
chains; he has shaken them off: and to 
whatever spot of the universe he be trans- 
ported, he can point to the cross of Christ, 
and exclaim, Zam free; and all the powers 
of hell united shall not dare to infringe his 
liberty. How poor every other privilege 
in comparison of this! how infatuated the 


were not dead to conviction—that the truth | folly that nezlects to secure it! 


THE HISTORY OF KING JOSIAH; 


A SERMON PREACHED ON THE EVENING OF 2p FEBRUARY, 1834, IN THE MID-PARISH 
CHURCH, GREENOCK, BEING THE ANNUAL SERMON IN BEHALF OF THE GREENOCK 
SABBATH SCHOOLS, 


By the Rev. PATRICK M‘'FARLANE, D.D., 


Minister of the West Church, Greenock. 


“ Josiah was eight years old when he began to reign; and he reigned in Jerusalem 


one and thirty years. 


And he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, 


and walked in the ways of David his father, and declined neither to the right hand 


nor to the left. 


For in the eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, he 


began to sech after the God of David his father: and in the twelfth year he began 
to purge Judah and Jerusalem from the high places, and the groves, and the carved 
tmages, and the molten tmages.”—2 CHRON. xxxiv. 1—83. 


Now, my friends, any of you that have 
Old Testaments, keep them open at the 
place, and be ready to look at them when I 
desire you to do so in the course of this 
discourse. You all know what a king is. 
A king is the chief ruler ofa country. He 
is the man that gives out his commands, 
which the people are required to obey, and 
he has his magistrates, and his judges, and 
his priests, and his armies, under him. This 
Josiah of whom I have been reading, in the 
two verses I have now been reading in your 
hearing, was aking. His father’s name was 
Amon, and he also was a king of Judea. 


He was a very wicked man, and he died 
when Josiah was a little boy. When Am- 
mon died, Josiah succeeded to his father 
as the king of Judea; so that he became a 
king when he was eight years old—younger 
probably than most of you are, whom I am 
now addressing. I dare say there are some 
of the young people to whom [ am now 
speaking, who may say, O what a happy 
man was this Josiah! he was a king, and 
he became a king when he was a little boy. 
I have to tell you, what may astonish some 
of you, but it is nothing more than a cer- 
tain and undoubted truth, that it is a very 
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bad thing for any body to be a king ; and it therefore, it is the more wonderful that this 
is a still worse thing for any body to be a Josiah, this young king, began to seek God 
king when he isa little child—when he1s,as_ at that time of life; and yet so it is, when 
Josiah was, eight years old. If youaredis- he was atsixteen, between the condition ofa 
posed to ask me what I mean by this, [say man and ofa boy, he began to seek the Lord 
at once that it is not for any man’s happi- God of David and his father. Observe 
ness to be a king; that he has so many that, when at sixteen, he was beginning to 
temptations, so many troubles, so many | reign himself. A boy of eight could not 
things to vex and harass him, that he is not reign; but when he was come to about six- 
half so happy as one of you will be, if vou teen, it would just be about the time when 
seek after God, and if you walk in the way he began to reign for himself, and the time 
of his holy commandments. And if it be when pride would begin to reign in his 
the lot of a man to be a king when he is a heart ; but God can make the proudest 
very young child, which was the case with heartlowly, and can make a king at sixteen 
this Josiah, it is just so much the worse; for agood man. This is more than the power 
rvery body round about him will be dis- of man could do. It was the power of the 
posed to Hatter him, and then he will get | Spirit of God that made Josiah to begin at 
very proud and vain of being a kiug, and | sixteen to seek the Lord God of his father. 
scarcely any body will have the courage to | Now, look to this 3d verse: we are told, 
refuse him what he wants; and then he will | “ While he was yet young, he began to seek 
be so much accustomed to self-indulgenee : after the God of David his father.” | have 
that, when he is crossed, he will not be able | known in my experience, as a minister, of 
to bear it; and will have so much self-indul- | some young persons at sixteen feeling deep 
gence when a little boy, that it is just the | impressions of religion, becoming very seri- 
most wonderful thing if a king turns out to | ous apparently, and their parents and teach- 
he a good man,ora happy man; and, there- | ers had great hopes that they would turn 
fore, | repeat it again, that, instead of think- | out all they desired ; but it was ag the morn- 
ing it to be a good thing, it is a very bad | tug cloud and the early dew—they had their 
thing to be a king—I mean to say itis very impressions then, but us they grew up they 
bad for himself. Somebody must be king; passed away; and, instead of being good 
and we must be thankful when one, who is men, they turned out very thoughtless and 
a king, discharges his duty rightly ; but itis wicked. Now, the saered writer tells us 
far better to be a poor anda good man, than here, that, when at sixteen, “he began to 
a king and a wicked man. It might have seek after the God of his father’—he had 
been expected that Josiah would have turned not begun to seek him before ; and when 
out very ill, and that, having become king he began at sixteen, there is this pleasing 
at the time he was only eight years of age, thing of Josiah, he continued to seek him. 
he would have been uncommonly wicked; ‘In the twelfth year he began to purge 
hut it was not so. It pleased God, in his Judah and Jerusalem from the high places, 
mercy, to make this Josiah, who was aking so and the groves, and the carved images, and 
young and had so many temptations against the molten images.” Now, what I wish you 
him, one of the best men that ever lived— to learn from this, is this, if you be really 
one of the best kings that ever Judea had, good, you will continue good; if you be 
and, perhaps, one of the best kingsthat ever converted to God, you will continue to fol- 
reigned in any age, or in any country. We low after God—you will not be good mere- 
are told in the third verse of the chapter, ly when at Sabbath Schools, when perhaps 
that “in the eighth year of his reign, while twelve or fourteen, it may be sixteen; but 
he was yet young, he began to seck after when twenty you will be good, still better 
the God of David his father.” Now, re- than when sixteen ; because, if any person is 
member that I told you his father died when really a good young man, or a good old man, 
Josiah was eight years old. He became king he will always be growing better. And so it 
when he was eight years old; and in the was with Josiah; he began to seek God 
eighth year of his reign—that is, when he when sixteen, and he continued to seek and 
was sixteen years old, he began to seek after serve God, and at twenty he showed his 
the God of his father. Now, I donot know zeal for goodness, by purging, that is puri- 
a worse time of life than sixteen. Itisjust fying, Judah and Jerusalem from the high 
the time when boys and girls are vain and places, and the groves, where they wor- 
conceited, and will listen to nobody; and, shipped their idols, and the carved images, 
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and the molten images. Then, again, we are 
told in another part of the chapter before us, 
in the 8th verse, that in the eighteenth year 
of his reign—that is, when twenty-six years 
of age, he still continued a good man. Here 
are ten years more of his life—he began to 
be good, and he continued good. At twenty- 
six, “he sent Shaphan, the son of Azaliah, 
and Muasciah, the governor of the city, and 
Joah the son of Joahaz the recorder, to re- 
pair the house of the Lord his God.” Now, 
I wont detain you, by reading all that 
is here stated; but what I mean to say 
is this, that, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, or, when twenty-six years old, after 
having put away the idols, he began to set 
the temple in order, to restore it to its pu- 
rity and glory. Many of you know what 
the temple was; it was the place that 
God commanded to be built as a_habi- 
tation for him; the place where he appear- 
ed by the visible symbols of his presence, 
and where worship and sacrifice were con- 
tinually offered up to him by his people. 
Now, I have to mention another pretty 
little incident in the history of Josiah : that 
when they were engaged in purifying the 
temple, they found the Book of the Law. 
This was a book laid up in the ark, or chest, 
before the Lord, containing the five books 
of Moses, and probably the other books 
existing at that time. ‘There were many 
other copies of the law besides this; but 
when they were purifying the temple they 
found it and brought it to Josiah, and read 
it before the king at that time there. And 
Josiah was deeply affected with it, and so 
deeply, that he actually called all the people 
together ; and, to make the deepest impres- 
sion on their minds, he himself read out of 
this book of the law what God would do to 
‘ people, if they continued a wicked and 
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backsliding people. Now think of this, my 
young friends. I dare say some of you 
would be ashamed to be found reading your 
Bible. I know that there are some older, 
grown men and women, in this very town, 
that would be so. Now, here is this Josiah, 
so far from being ashamed of reading his 
Bible, that he goes and gathers the people 
together; and, though a king—the first 
Man in the country—the greatest man in 
Judea, yet Josiah is found reading the 
Bible to the people, and expressing his 
earnest desire that they should listen with 
reverence to the threatenings of God there- 
in contained, and turn unto him with their 
whole heart. Then we read after this of 
Josiah keeping a passover, such as had not 
been kept for generations, or not at all be- 
fore. Now, such was the life of Josiah. 
When he was sixteen, he began to seek 
the Lord God of his father, and he con- 
tinued to do so, and to serve him, till the 
day of his death; and the consequence of 
all this was, that, when Josiah died, there 
was never a wise king so much lamented. 
The prophet Jeremiah lamented him, and 
all the singing men and the singing wo- 
men ; there was, indeed, the greatest pos- 
sible lamentation and sorrow, on account of 
this good king Josiah. Now, I have given 
you the history of Josiah; and the next 
thing I have to point out to you, is the use 
you are to make of it. I dare say a great 
number of you come to your Sabbath even- 
ing schools, and say your questions, and 
read your bibles, and answer questions, 
without thinking why you do it. That is 
not right; knowledge is good, but only 
good if you make use of it and apply it ; 
and, therefore, 1 want you to make use of 
it Just now. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
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Now, the first observation I have to make 
on the history of Josiah is this, that he 
sought the Lord when he was young—(keep 
this in your recollection}—he sought the 
Lord when he was sixteen. OQ, says 
some one of you, perhaps, But I am 
not sixteen! To any of you who are 
saying this, I say, Do not wait till you 
are sixteen. Who told you you were to 
live till you were sixteen? Many a child 
has died before sixteen. Whotold you that 
you will live till to-morrow ? Do not wait, 
then, till you are sixteen ; seek the Lord now. 
But if any of you are sixteen, as I doubt 
not, then do not wait a single moment ; for 
it is said of Josiah, that when sixteen, he 
began to seek after the Lord God of his 
fathers. Now, my young friends, I just ask 
you, Why is Josiah commended for this ? 
Why is this mentioned to the praise of 
Josiah ? or rather, Why is it mentioned to 
the praise and the glory of God’s grace? 
It is in order that you may seek God, and 
seek God while you are young. If Josiah 
had not sought him then, most probably 
he would never have sought him at all. As 
he grew up, he would have become every 
day more weak, and all the temptations to 
which a king is exposed, would have beset 
him on every side; and Josiah, unless the 
grace of God had prevented it, would most 
probably, in these circumstances, have for- 
gotten God altogether, and would have 
become as wicked a king as his father Amon 
before him. And then think how much 
happiness Josiah gained, by seeking him 
when sixteen! If he had waited a year 
longer, he would just have wanted so much 
happiness in the favour and service of God; 
if he had waited a year longer, he would 
just have had his conscience branded with 
so many more sins committed in his uncon- 
verted state; if he had waited a year 
lounger, he weuld have found it still more 
difficult to get the better of his wickedness, 
and to turn to the Lord. How much sin 
is avoided by commencing at sixteen! O, 
look at the streets, and hear some boys on 
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the Sabbath-day how they curse and swear, 
as if it had become a constant habit with 
them ; and if they had begun to seck the 
Lord before they were sixteen, how much 
guilt would they have avoided that would 
not have rested on their consciences! Do 
not delay one hour, no, not one moment, to 
seek the Lord; for, if you seek him not 
now, you may not have heart or inclination 
to seek him hereafter. 

Now, the second observation I have to 
make is, that Josiah sought God amidst 
many disadvantages. When a sinner, a 
young or an old sinner, is converted, there 
must be some means of his conversion. And 
there can be no doubt that there were some 
means of Josiah’s conversion ; for Josiah, 
though he became good and sought the 
Lord at that time of life, was born a sinner 
just like you and me, and had the same wick- 
ed heart, the same wicked inclinations, the 
same unwillingness to seek God, and there 
must have been some means used before 
Josiah was made to seek the Lord when so 
young. I do not know what these means 
were, but very likely he was made to seek 
the Lord in consequence of the instructions 
of a pious mother. You will find his mo- 
ther’s name was Jedidah; and the reason, in 
all probability, why she was mentioned is 
this, that she was a good woman, whose 
name deserved to be recorded in the Word 
of God. And you observe it was a custom 
in Judea, when the kings of Judea were 
very young, like Josiah, for their mothers 
to be Regents—that is, persons that reigned 
in place of their young children. She was 
Regent in place of Josiah, till he was able 
to act as king for himself; and it is more 
than probable that she was a pious woman, 
and taught her son Josiah to fear the Lord 
in his youth. She would teach him the 
necessity of forsaking sin, and following after 
God and true holiness. It appears that the 
instruction of Josiah did not take effect till 
he'was sixteen. Andwhy? Not because his 
heart was less prepared naturally, but be- 
cause God did not send his blessing alorg 
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with the instruciions of the mother; which 
should teach you that when you are seck- 
ing God, you must seek for the blessing of 
God upon the means. He had many temp- 
tations before that, and many afterwards ; 
and at the time he was sixteen, he had pe- 
culiarly strong temptations to prevent him 
seeking the Lord, and yet he sought the 
Lord amid all these disadvantages. Now you 
may have many disadvantages which I can- 
not mention here, and no doubt your cir- 
cumstances are different. I hope many of 
you have pious parents; but it would be a 
very extraordinary thing, if, among so many 
hundred children, there were not some that 
had parents that gave them no encourage- 
ment to seek the Lord—parents that are 
themselves wicked people. I do not want 
you ever to cease respecting and loving 
vour parents; you must respect your pa- 
rents although you may regret deeply ae 
your eyes are open to their vices. Their 
example is one of the disadvantages. And 
children, if they have not pious parents, 
have bad children along with them—perhaps 


a wicked brother or sister, which are strong 


temptations to prevent them from secking 
the Lord. Now, Josiah sought the Lord 
amid disadvantages far more powerful than 
yours; and, therefore, however your disad- 
vantages may be able to tempt you to go 
wrong, do you seek the Lord. If you have 
not a pious parent, you have Sabbath school 
teachers—those fine young men, those fine 
young women who come out of their houses 
on a Sabbath evening to teach you in the 
ways of righteousness. There, they are the 
guides ; listen to them, my young friends, 
and whatever your disadvantages, think for 
a moment of the instructions you are re- 
ceiving from them, and do not listen to the 
temptations you may be beset with by your 
wicked and ungodly companions, 

Now, I repeat what [ have said upon 
this history, First, I have said that Josiah 
sought the Lord when he was young, and 
next that he sought the Lord among many 
disadvantages. The third observation is, 
that true religion consists in seeking the 
Lord and in serving the Lord. There are 
« great many mistakes on this subject 
umong young people. If I were to. say, 
such a boy is a good boy, what would be the 
answer you would give, if | were to ask you 
what is a good boy? Oh! he is a good boy, 
for he does what he is bid—he learns his 
lessons well, Now all this may be, and 
yet this boy may be without religion. He 
is not a good boy in the Bible sense of the 
cxpregeron. 
very common mistake to say, 


j him. 


So in the same manner it is a, Just think for 
with respect | ordinary? Why, 
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to growa up men, oh! that man is a very 
good man—I never hear of him getting 
drunk; I never hear of him getting into 
any riot; he is an honest man, and does 
not cheat his neighbour; he is an upright 
man, he is faithful to his engagement with 
his master—that man is a good man. Now 
all this may be without religion. Why? 
Because true religion consists in seeking 
the Lord and in serving him, and there is 
no goodness without this. Then you will 
ask me, What is meant by seeking God? If 
I were to put this question to a boy, he 
would probably immediately answer, Pray- 
ing to God; and so far would he be right. 
But seeking God implies a great deal more 
than praying to him; and I want you all 
to listen while I endeavour to explain to 
you what is meant by seeking God. When 
we seek any person, or seek any thing, it is 
because we put a value on that person or 
that thing. For example—if a man be 
pcebing money, and all worldly persons 
'are seeking after money from day to day, 
it is because he thinks money a good 
thing. Ifa man be seeking to become ac- 
sea with another, and of beiug intro- 
ueed to him, it is because he thinks he 
will be the better for being introduced to 
Now, when we are seeking God and 
Jed by the Spirit of God to seek him, we seek 
| him because we believe we will find happi- 
ness in him. We seek the favour of a rich 


! man, because we think the rich man will be 


| of some benefit to us; we seek the favour 

| of God, because we ure convinced that his 

| favour is life, and his love better than life. 

' We seek the light of God’s countenance, 
because we would much rather be looked 
down on with a smile of complacency from 
God, than have the smiles of the whole 
world resting upon us; we seek the favour 
of God, because we wish at last to obtain 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Now, then, I eome back to Josiah. The 
Bible says, that when he was yet young he 
beyan to seek the Lord God of David his 
father. He began to seek him; he knew 
that in him, and in him only, could he find 
happiness and peace; he began to seek 
him because be saw the vanity of the world, 

| and of kings, and of all earthy things—be- 
' cause he saw it was not enough for him to 


{ 


_ be the king of Judea, but also the servant of 
| God, to have the enjoyment of his favour, 
and the hope of his heavenly kingdom at 
the last. And yet there are persons who 
‘are never disposed to seek after God. I 
ask, is not this a very extraordinary thing ? 
ourselves, Is not this extra- 


if God be such a good 
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and a gracious being, and his favour of so 
much importance to us all, one would think 
it would be the first thing we would seek ; 
and yet Josiah did not seek him till sixteen, 
although probably enjoying good instruc- 
tions before. Many do not seek him till 
twenty, thirty, forty years of age; many do 
not seek after him at all, and sink into their 
graves without ever having sought after 
him. I beseech you recollect that a great 
part of true religion consists in seeking 
God—in seeking after him in prayer, in 
reading the Bible, and from day to day, 
that we may know about him, and the things 
that belong to our peace; in seeking after 
him in all the varied and appointed ordi- 
nances that are given us for our instruction 
and our progress in righteousness. A great 
part of religion, then, consists in seeking 
God. How do I prove this? I prove it 
from the passage before us, and from the 
whole history of Josiah. But I have an- 
other thing to state to you, that besides 
seeking God Josiah served him; that is, he 
not only sought after him for his own hap- 
piness, but did every thing to please God 
and promote the glory of his name, and 
serve him in the world. Only think of the 
condescension of God! See his angels and 
archangels in heaven that are continually 
serving him, and yet he is so good that he 
accepts the services of poor sinful creatures 
like Josiah, of poor sinful creatures like you 
and me! How did Josiah serve him? He 
served him as a king: he first put away 
idolatry out of the land, and then ie sought 
to purify the temple for his service and 
worship ; and then, after that, he caused the 
law to be read to the people, and then he 
made the passover be observed; and the 
reform over the whole kingdom was quite 
wonderful. Josiah served the Lord as a 
king ; oh! but how can a poor boy or girl 
serve the Lord? Josiah might well do so, 
for he wasa king; but what can Ido? Now, 
I do not mean to say that you can do so 
much as Josiah; that would be absurd. 
You cannot do so much as he; but then 
God just accepts from us what we can give 
him, whether little or much, and it is the 
disposition he looks to, not the service it- 
self; and if you serve God as much as you 
can in the place he gives to you in this pre- 
sent world, you are just following the ex- 
ample of Josiah, and doing what is well- 
pleasing in the sight of God. Oh! what a 
blessing that a poor little child can serve 
the Lord, and that the Lord will be pleased 
with whatever you do for his glory, and to 
the honour of his name! 
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Josiah was a king, his piety was his highest 
honour and glory. Some young people have 
very extravagant notions of the glory of kings 
and queens; they imagine them to be con- 
tinually surrounded with something fine, 
splendid, brilliant, dazzling; they think of 
them with their crowns on their heads, with 
their servants around them, and with all the 
parade and pomp of royalty and magnificence, 
and say, What a fine thing it is to be a king 
ora queen! Well, it may be so in the esti- 
mation of this world ; but remember that the 
chief glory of this Josiah, though a great 
king in the world in his day, was, that he 
was a religious and a good man; that was 
his highest honour. You are disposed to 
think, that when a rich man as a religious 
inan comes to the church, and perhaps takes 
his place at the Lord’s table, he is showing 
respect to religion; and sometimes the rich 
man is fool enough to think that he is put- 
ting honour on religion when he is putting 
disgrace on religion. No; remember this, 
that whatever glory a king, a good and a 
just king may have, all the glory of his 
greatness and of his kindness to his subjects 
is as nothing, as the glory he derives from 
religion; he gives no glory to religion, re- 
ligion gives glory to him. If he gives 
countenance to religion by his example, 
that is nothing more than he is called to 
do. Now, perhaps I should make a more 
particular application. There are some rich 
men whom I have heard profaning the 
name of God. Perhaps when you have 
been amusing yourselves, you have heard 
some of these rich men taking God’s name 
in vain. Now, I ask you, do you think 
the vice committed the less, because it is 
committed by a rich man? No; the man 
dishonours himself; he brings his rank aud 
station into discredit. Now, the poor are 
particularly honoured. If I were to put the 
question to some of you, Who was the 
greatest person in human form that ever 
existed upon earth? You would at once 
answer, the Lord Jesus Christ. Then who 
was the poorest that ever existed in the 
world? You might be a little more at a 
loss to answer this; but some would say 
The Lord Jesus Christ. What an hon- 
our to poverty, and how did he bring into 
contempt the majesty of this world! My 
young friends, think it no dishonour to 
be pour. If you be pious, though you are 
poor, you are held in the highest estima- 
tion in the sight of God. In the language 
of Jesus, ‘‘ 1 know that ye are poor, but ye 
are rich.” You may think this a contradic- 
tion, but the meaning is, that though poor 


My fourth observation is this, that though | in the eyes of this world—though they had 
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little or no money, they were rich in the 
favour of God. 

There is not one of you that may not be 
aking. The Bible says, with respect to 
every real Christian, that he is a king and 
a priest unto God. ‘There is not one of 
you that may not have riches unspeakably 
greater than all the riches that this world 
can give—treasures in heaven where moth 
and rust do not corrupt, and where 
shieves do not break through and steal. 
Will you seck these things ? Then ask them 
of God from whom alone they can be ob- 
tained. Seek the Lord Jesus Christ as 
your Redeemer, and the blessed inheritance 
that is to be found in him. Now I have 
just to conclude, with entreating that you 
remember what I have been saying to you 
this evening. If you go away home and 
never think more of what you have heard, 
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of what use will it be that you have come 
into the house of prayer? You have ap- 
peared with your companions, and taken 
your seats in these pews, but if you have 
not embraced in your minds something that 
will do you good, something that will awaken 
you to seck the Lord, you have come to 
no purpose. Remember Josiah sought the 
Lord in his youth. Remember, then, your 
Creator in the days of your youth. But if 
there be any wicked children here, as I 
doubt not but there are, then I have just to 
say to them, that their blood is on their own 
heads. I have told them this evening what 
to do. May the Lord enable you, even 
the most thoughtless and hardened among 
you, to seek the Lord while he may be 
found, and to seek him with the whole 
heart, that God may be found of you, and 
that you may be partakers of his salvation. 


QC This sermon was preached to a very young auditory. It is written in a style of great simplicity, the first 


merit in a discourse addressed to very young children. 
talented divine, addressed to adults. 


Ihe Scottish Pulpit contains several discourses by this 


— 


THE SHORTNESS AND UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE; 


A FUNERAL SERMON PREACHED ON THE FORENOON OF SABBATH, 2p MARCH, 1834, 
OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF ANDREW BROWN, D.D., PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC 
AND BELLES LETTRES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 

By the Rev. ANDREW GRANT, D.D., 

One of the Ministers of St. Andrew’s Church, 


‘“* Therefore be ye also ready ; for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
cometh.” —MatrHEw xxiv. 44. 


“Iv is appointed unto all men once to die, 
and after death the judgment.” [rom this 
there is no discharge. Death comes alike 
to the righteous and the wicked—to him 
that sacriticeth and to him that sacrificeth 
not. Death levels all distinctions; and the 
king upon the throne is not more secure 
from his stroke than the meanest of his sub- 
jects. Your fathers—where are they ? and 
the prophets—do they live for ever? Health 
and beauty, wit and learning, wisdom and 
strength, are all equally, and without dis- 
tinction, levelled by his hand. The stroke 
of death is so certain and unerring, and the 
time of its approach so very uncertain, that 
the sacred writers have taken occasion in a 
variety of ways to inculcate a constant 
watchfulness, and habitual preparation for 
this event. This was the subject of the 
Psalmist’s prayer, when he said, “ So teach 
us to number our days, that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.” He does not 
wish to know the exact number of days he 
had to live; but that God would give him 
such a practical conviction of the certainty 
of death, and of the uncertainty of life, as 
would lead him to devote the remainder of 


his days to his praise and glory, and to such 
an improvement of time, as that, when 
about to be removed to eternity, he might 
be enabled to say, “‘ Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.” ‘ Be ye also ready,” is the language 
of our text; “for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of man cometh.” That 
we may be induced to lay aside all those 
excuses so often appealed to for delaying 
this necessary duty, I shall, in discoursing 
to you on this subject, briefly set before 
you the shortness, and fleeting nature, and 
uncertainty of life; and, secondly, inquire 
how it pepo that the shortness and un- 
certainty of life so seldom lead men to think 
of and prepare for leaving it; and, thirdly, 
state some of the comforts and advantages 
of being prepared for death. 

I. In the first place, then, let us set before 
you the scriptural account of the shortness 
and uncertainty of human life. As the 
sacred writers, in all their views of human 
life, are anxious that we should acquire 
such dispositions as will render us useful in 
this life and fit for another, so they are at 
great pains to impress our souls with the 
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shortness and uncertainty of life ; to accom- 
plish which we find them sometimes using 
the plainest language, sometimes employing 
the most beautiful and striking figures, and 
sometimes exhibiting the most moving and 
affecting circumstances. In the first ages 
the life of man was prolonged in some to 
nearly a thousand years; but, when men be- 
gan to grow more corrupt, and to think of 
this life as the place they would choose for 
ever to dwell in, and to forget that future 
life for which they were destined, God was 
pleased to shorten the life of man, and to 
contine its utmost limits to a hundred and 
twenty years. Afterwards, as we are assured 
by the same divine authority, we find that 
threescore years and ten sum up the life 
of man; and that, in the few cases in which 
this term is exceeded, it is accompanied with 
toil and trouble. How short is this term when 
compared with the duration of the earth! 
“One generation passeth away and another 
generation cometh, but the earth abideth 
for ever.” How short is this space when 
compared with that of the first inhabitants 
of the earth! “If a man live many years 
and rejoice in them all, yet let him remem- 
ber the days of darkness, for they shall be 
many.” But Scripture not only represents 
the life of man to be short, even when it 
reaches its utmost. bounds, but tells us that 
it flies away rapidly and imperceptibly even 
when prolonged to seventy years. Thus 
Job compares his life to a ship which pass- 


eth through the waves, and to the cagle— 


that hasteth to the prey. The Psalmist 
tells us that life runs like a river, that it 


passeth away as a sleep, and flees as swift as , 


a shadow, when the cloud, whose represen- 
tation the shadow is, is hurried away on the 
wings of the wind. 
also, the question is put: ‘“‘ What is your 
life ?” and the answer is, “It is a vapour 
that appeareth for a little, and then va- 
nishecth away.” Scripture and a ae? 
agree not only in representing life as of 
short duration, and passing imperceptibly 
away, but as uncertain as to the time of its 
termination. As nothing is more eertain 
than death, so nothing is more uncertain 
than the time of its coming. Our Saviour 
emphatically compares it to the coming of 
a thief in the night; and, therefore, tells us 
to be ready, for we know not the hour in 
which the Son of man cometh. Though 
the Scrip:ures abound with examples illus- 
trative of this, they have but little effect 
upon us. How little did the haughty 
Pharaoh think the sea was so soon to be 


his grave, when, in the height of his ambi- 
tion, he resolved to satiate his revenge upon | 
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Israel! Where have you found one who 
did not wish the time of his departure to be 
protracted? Is not every person cut off 
sooner than he expected? And how can 
it be otherwise, when you consider the dis- 
eases and accidents to which every stage of 
life is liable ? None are able to evade the 
stroke of death. He who glories in his 
strength and in the vigour of his constitu- 
tion, sometimes falls a victim to his confi- 
dence; nor can the strongest and most 
healthy say, that he is one hour farther re- 
moved from death, than he who is in the 
paroxysm of a fever or in declining years. 
That all shall die is certain; but whether 
we shall have warning by sickness, or be 
cut off by a sudden stroke, is a secret shut. 
up in the counsels of heaven. Seeing that 
no advantages of youth, or vigour, or health, 
or strength give any security from the stroke 
of death; secing, from every day’s experi- 
ence, those younger and stronger, as well as 

' those weaker than ourselves, going down tuo 
the house appointed for all living; seeing 
that we know neither the day nor the 
hour in which this event shall take place ; 
and seeing that sooner or later it will befall 
“us, and in such an hour as we think not, 
let us work to-day while it is called to-day, 
as night approaches when no man can work. 
ll. This brings us to the second head of 
discourse—to inquire how the shortness and 
uncertainty of life so seldom lead men to 
think of and prepare for leaving it. One 
cause why men are not led by the shortness 
and uncertainty of life to apply their hearts 
unto wisdom and mind their latter end, is 
want of consideration. While confirmed 
wickedness ruins thousands, thoughtlessness 
‘and want of due consideration ruin tens of 
thousands. ‘ Men know not the thoughts 
of the Lord, neither will they understand ; 
they consider not that they do evil, and 
therefore it is that no man repenteth him 
of his wickedness, saying, What have I 
done ? Every man turneth to his wickedness 
as the horse rusheth into the battle, for they 
consider not in their hearts that God re- 
membereth all their wickedness.” Would we 
consider the uncertainty of our continuance 
here, it would svon put an end to the plea- 
sures and enjoyments of the world—would 
we consider that death will soon remove us 
from this passing scene into the presence of 
a just and impartial judge, who will render to 
every one of us according to his works, and 
that the sentence passed upon us can never 
be reversed, thousands, who fall a prey to vice 
and folly, would escape their contagion. Ac- 
cordingly, when God complains that neither 
mercy nor judgment would reclaim his peo- 
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ple, he assigns this as the reason: “‘ Hear, come, and which may be sooner than you 
© heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the are aware. Ask yourselves, then, this ques- 
Lord hath spoken: I have nourished and tion, ‘“‘ What is a man profited if he shall 
brought up children, and they have rebelled gain the whole world and lose his own soul ; 
against me! The ox knoweth his owner, or what shall a man give in exchange for 
and the ass his master’s crib; but Israel his soul ’” 
doth not know, my people doth not con- Again, another cause why men are not 
sider.” While men occupy their most seri- led by the shortness and uncertainty of Jife 
ous thoughts, and employ their utmost exer- to apply their hearts unto wisdom, is a 
tions to acquire riches and honours, and to vague impression, which all are apt to 
make themselves happy in this world, .in cherish, that death is a very distant event. 
which they are sure they cannot continue~ Men may think, that when this life ap- 
long, and from which they may be removed ' proaches its termination, it is time enough 
in a moment; is it not strange that they | to prepare for leaving it. When enjoying 
should continue indifferent to the concerns youth, and health, and good spirits, we 
of a future state in which they shall be! think fourscore years to be an immense 
happy or miserable for ever? Consider | space of time. When we look forward from 
the means which God employs, and the youth to old age, we fancy the years that 
concern he shows to arouse you from this , lie between those periods to be very long; 
lethargy. Sometimes he expresses a wish , but when we look from old age to youth, 
that men would consult their highest inter- | we are forced to say, “few and evil have 
ests. ‘“ Oh! that men were wise, that they | the days of the years of my life been.” But 
understood this, that they would consider whatever be the future period of our life it 
their latter end.” Sometimes he commands is folly to reckon upon it. If all are liable 
them in the most authoritative terms, such to a thousand diseases and accidents, why 
as, ‘* Thus saith the Lord.” Let us seri- suppose that we are only to die in old age? 
ously consider, then, what will become of us _ If we consider the causes of death, and our 
when death will remove us from the present | extreme liability to be affected by them, 
scene, Shall we survive the present life ! we must know that nothing but the merci- 
and live for ever? If so, what need that ' ful hand of God could spare us for a day or 
we should be wise in time, and mind the ; even an hour. ‘ To-day,” if ye will hear 
things that belong to our eternal peace, the voice of mercy speaking from the Gos- 
before they be for ever hid from our eyes! | pel, “harden not your hearts. Behold, 
Again, another cause why men are not ; now is the accepted time ; behold, now is 
led by the shortness and uncertainty of life | the day of salvation. Turn ye, turn ye 
to think of and prepare for leaving it, is the : from your evil ways: for why will ye die, 
love of this world and its enjoyments. They ! O house of Israel ?” 
are so immersed in business, their thoughts: ILI. Thisleads me, inthe last place, tostate 
are so engrossed, and their time so wholly some of the comforts and advantages of 
employed in procuring the honours and being prepared for death. Your time will 
comforts of life, in securing what they have permit me only to mention them. In the 
acquired, or in employing them for increas- first place, then, preparing for death secures 
ing their present joy and happiness, that to us the testimony of a good conscience, 
they have neither time nor inclination to connected with the approbation of God, 
think of futurity. Some are employed in and the happiness that results from both; 
passing their days in joy and pleasure— for if our hearts condemn us not, then have 
hurrying from place to place in quest of new we confidence towards God. If we are re- 
scenes of entertainment. Others are climb- conciled to him—if we have our sins pardon- 
ing up the steep ascent of ambition in close ed, and our services accepted through Christ 
pursuit of fame or power, little thinking that, the beloved, and are fitted for holy living, or 
when death mixes the ashes of all things, happy dying, what can possibly interrupt our 
these distinctions will cease. Others are tranquillity ? This is that peace which the 
laying up treasures without thinking who world can neither give nor take away; this 
shall gather them, or that God this night is that peace of God that passeth all under- 
may require their souls at their hand. standing, keeping the heart and mind 
Would you but think that, though these through-Christ Jesus. | 
Increase, death will soon snatch you from Secondly. I may mention, also, that pre- 
them; would you but weigh them in the paration for death alleviates the afflictions of 
balance with the awful concerns of eternity, life, and affords much consolation under them. 
you would not neglect for a moment pre-' The true Christian sees in affliction the 
yaring for that change which infallibly will | hand of God, and knows that, by his bless- 
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ing, it will work for him a far more exceed-, 


ing and eternal weight of glory. 

I may mention, also, that preparation for 
death frees us from all slavish and torment- 
ing fear of that event, and makes us even 
comfortable under its approach. ‘“ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that manis peace.” He only can 
say, ‘“ Though | walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.” 

You easily perceive that I have been Jed 
to this train of thinking, by what has lately 
here taken place. Your late worthy pas- 
tor, who so long with his able colleague 
has directed the public worship of God in 
this congregation, though now dead, will 
live long in your remembrance. His char- 
acter I need scarcely attempt to delineate 
to you. Many of you knew him intimate- 
ly; you respected and loved him, and he 
deserved your affection. He was possessed 
of a vigorous understanding, which he cul- 
tivated and improved by much reading, and 
extensive and just views of history, philo- 
sophy, and real life, and, above all, by an 
intimate acquaintance with the principles of 
genuine and practical religion. He was 
also possessed of much prudence and dis- 
cretion, which disposed him to discharge 
his duty with propriety among the various 
classes of society, with which he had to as- 
sociate. He was as remarkable for the 
qualities of the heart, as for those of the 
understanding. In regard to others, while 
he knew human nature well, and was candid 
and unsuspicious, he was himself capable of 
strong and lasting attachment. He was 
neither apt to give nor to take offence. 
Free from malice, when he received injuries, 
he sought not revenge; he waited for a 
return of good-will from others, and was 
ever ready to forgive. This temper endeared 
him to his friends, and was constantly increas- 
ing their number. If friendship be calculated 
to soothe the griefs, to alleviate the misfor- 
tunes,to refine the joys of humanity,to correct, 
to counsel, and encourage us in the discharge 
of our duty, such a friend as you have lost 
was at once an ornament and a blessing to 
society. . As to his public ministry, he was 
impressed with a spe sense of the impor- 
tance of the sacred office. He had correct 
and sound views of religion, which he some- 
times happily illustrated and impressed upon 
his audience with copious and affecting elo- 
quence. He was ever more solicitous to 
impress on the minds of men an abiding 
practical sense of divine truth, than to secure 
their applause. 


Ever anxious to better the | ing.” 
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heart, and to improve the mind, his object 
was to turn the attention of his people to 
the one thing needful ; to reconcile them to 
God through Christ ; to rescue the vicious, if 
possible, from sinful habits ; to direct the seri- 
ous to higher attainments, and to teach all 
how to resist temptations and discharge their 
duties. Able and ready to give counsel 
and advice, whether in temporal or religious 
concerns, instead of encouraging narrowness 
of sentiment, his object was to draw the 
minds of men together by the ties of uffec- 
tion and of love. Guided by scriptural rules 
he dismissed those idle questions which min- 
ister to strife, and encouraged men to follow 
after those things which minister to peace. 
As a member of Presbytery, he was not 
much interested in its proceedings, yet he 
was firm to his purpose, and, at the same 
time, respectful to those who differcd from 
him in opinion. As a companion, he was 
instructive, cheerful, and inoffensive, exhi- 
biting the strictest propriety in his own man- 
ner, aud giving no countenance to any thing 
improper on the part of others; and those 
who saw him amid the scenes of domestic 
life, saw, with delight, an example to follow, 
and, at the same time, saw ita example 
rewarded with as much comfort and happiness 
as fall to the lot of man onthis sidethe grave. 
It is impossible, 1 think, that these good 
qualities could be so long exhibited ai:ong 
you, without securing esteem and good-will 
among those with whom he lived, and for 
whom he laboured. His loss, therefore, will 
be long remembered with tenderness, and 
deeply lamented ; but you must know that 
all the drops of bitterness, mingled with our 
cup, are sent by divine and unerring wis- 
dom ; and you must therefore say, “ It is the 
Lord ; let him do what seemeth him good ; 
his will be done.” He has now gone to 
that world where the wicked ccase from 
troubling, and where the weary are at rest. 
Let us remember what is written, when we 
are tossed by the tumults of this agitating 
scene, “ I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me, Write, blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours; and their works do follow 
them.” Hear how this blessed prospect 
cheered the heart of the Apostle with hope 
and confidence! “ I have fought,” says he, 
“a good fight; I have finished my course ; 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day, and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love his appear- 
Mark the perfect man, then, and be- 
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hold'the upright, for the latter end of that 
man is peace. ‘“ Odeath! where is thy sting? 
O grave! where is thy victory? Thanks be 
to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Who, Christians, 
in this view of things, would live here 
always? Who would wish to recal his best 
friend from that place where there is no 
more sorrowing—where there are no more 
tears nor death? When this mortal shall put 
on immortality—when “the redeemed of 
the Lord shall return and come with singing 
unto Zion, and everlasting joy shall be upon 
their heads, they shall obtain gladness and 
joy,and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 
© let us all consider these things, and lay 
them to heart. Let us consider this dis- 
pensation as sent by heaven for our im- 
provement ; for, though the hand of God is 
visible in all his works, yet it is often not 
seen hy the careless and the indifferent ; 
but great afflictions are observed, and arouse 
the soul to seriousness. 





So is it written, | 
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“It is better to go to the house of mourn 
ing, than to the house of feasting. Sorrow 
is better than laughter ; for, by the sadness 
of the countenance, the heart is made bet- 
ter.” Consider and ponder over the in- 
structions your late pastor has delivered, 
and the example he set before you. Let 
the world see that the precious talents 
which you have been intrusted with for a 
time, and for which you are still account- 
able, have been regulating your conduct and 
promoting your edification. Let the world 
see that you have profited by his example, 
by copying it in your lives, and by following 
his example who, through faith and pa- 
tience, we trust, is now inheriting the pro- 
mises. This is a tribute of respect to his 
memory more honourable to him, and more 
profitable to you, than all the tears that can be 
shed. By this conduct you willadorn the doc- 
trine of God your Saviour; by this example 
you will lure the vicious into his service, 
and, in the end, you will save your own soul. 


PREPARATION FOR DEATH; 


A FUNERAL SERMON, PREACHED ON THE AFTERNOON OF SABBATH, 20 MARCH, 1834, 
OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF ANDREW BROWN, D.D., PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC 
AND BELLES LETTRES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 

By the Very Rev. G. H. BAIRD, D.D., 


Principal of the University, and Senior Minister of the High Church, Edinburgh. 


“ Be ye therefore ready also: for the Son of Man cometh at an hour when ye think 
not.”—LukE xii. 40. 


My friends, I have sclected this text, as 
thinking it would suggest an appropriate 
theme of meditation in the saddening cir- 
cumstances in which we are this day assem- 
bled ; and I have a sincere conviction that 
the few plain, general illustrative remarks, 
which I am to make on the subject, will 
meet with your attention. My prayer is, that 
the Spirit of God, descending on our assem- 
bly, may bless the observations made for 
vour present spiritual improvement, and for 
your preparation for that hour when the Son 
of Man cometh. That hour is the hour of 
death—when the Lord of the heavens will 
recal his earthly children from the state in 
which he has now placed them, and will re- 

uire from them an account of the deeds 

one in the body. You are feeling, I am 
satisfied, that this hour, both in itself and in 
its consequences, forms the most important 
and critical event in the history of our being. 
It is uniformly found that its approach fills 
the mind of him, who is deeply impressed 
with his mortal condition, with anxiety ; for 
he sees that that event must determine, un- 
alterably, and for ever, the condition of his 
being. 


Surely, then, my friends, I am safe | 


to appeal to your understandings, and say 
that it becomes us to consider with rever- 
ence the preparation to meet this hour with 
peace and in hope ; surely it is becoming us 
to consider the motives why we should em- 
ploy the means of this preparation. The 
painful impression death makes on man does 
sometimes overwhelm the judgment even of 
the good, and has led them to prepare for it, 
rather by superstitious practices than by 
habits of actual sanctity. Yes, my friends, 
in the history of the Church there have been 
individuals who, in this view, have thought 
it their duty to retire from the sphere where 
their Maker had placed them—to renounce 
the social enjoyments of life—to withdraw 
from the intercourse of their brethren, and, 
in the cheerless gloom of solitude, to devote 
themselves to perpetual silence and prayer. 
Others, again, there have been, of a descrip- 
tion somewhat allied, who have been found, 
from a morbid melancholy of spirit, to fre- 
quent the chambers of the dying, more than 
the scenes of active employment—who have 
loved to wander incessantly amid the sepul- 
chres of the departed, closing their eyes 
against the beauties of nature, and trying 
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by every means, to render death and cor- 
ruption familiar objects of meditation. But 
how mistaken is this view! for what is it 
but to desert the universe of God, and the 
situation where he has placed them—to sink 
before their time into the grave, and with 
ingtatitude, for the blessings which Provi- 
dence has placed around them, to neglect 
the motives to industry, activity, and mental 
purposes? As moral beings, it becomes us 
to anticipate our latter end—an event which 
our indifference may have a tendency to 
embitter and disquiet. The conviction that 
it cannot be far distant, and may come ina 
moment as a thief in the night, ought to 
peer us to anxiety and diligence inall the 

uties of the christian character—ought to 
excite us to have our loins girded about, 
and our lights burning, and to be like men 
waiting the coming of their Lord ; that when 
he cometh and knocketh, we may open unto 
him immediately. Now, in these two par- 
ticulars to which I have made a general al- 
lusion, in freedom, in the hour of death, from 
every consideration that would disturb the 
mind, and in the possession of the qualifica- 
tions proper for our future condition, con- 
sists the true preparation for death—a pre- 
paration which will deprive it of its power 
to frighten us, and which will even convert 
it into a messenger of peace. 

In the first place, then, to prepare us for 
death, we should be careful in the day of 
health and strength to remove from us every 
incumbrance, every thing that might tend 
to embarass our spirits in the hour of their 
departure. Now, of particulars of this de- 
scription, there are many which will natur- 
ally suggest themselves to every thinking 
mind. { shall mention particularly but three 
only ; and the first of these I shall merely 
speak of without any lengthened illustra- 
tion, because we conceive that the bare 
mention of it will at once show its import- 
ance. Ifa man, who is going down to the 
trrave, and is to take no more a share in the 
husiness of the world, is to leave a family 
and surviving friends behind him, who are 
to depend on any arrangement he may 
make for the appropriation of the substance 
Providence has enabled him tohave; surely, 
in these circumstances, he will deliver his 
mind from a most disturbing encumbrance 
and source of disquietude in the hour of 
death, if, while in health and vigour, he 
makes such arrangement as will prevent the 
eomanned of that which he is to bequeath, 

becoming an inheritance of strife, and de- 
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The next points which I shall endeavour 
to discuss at some farther length, are, the 
anguish inflicted by the consideration of too 
inordinate an attachment to the objects we 
are about to leave, and the anguish inflicted 
on the man, conscious at heart at his dying 
hour, of sins yet unrepented of. Each of 
these is a source of disquietude sufficient to 
overwhelm the heart of a thinking man. 
Besides the uneasiness arising from being 
conscious that he is leaving this life without 
due arrangement of his worldly affairs, his 
departing spirit may be sadly disquieted by 
having indulged an immoderate and undue 
attachment to wordly objects ; for what is 
more likely to disturb the composure of his 
death-bed than departing for ever from all 
that has been habitually dear to him? The 
man who clings to this world, and expects 
from it all his happiness, is shaken to the 
very centre of his soul when the warning 
comes to his ear, which summons him 
away. It is not to be expected that the 
links which had grown so closely—which 
had entwined themselves as it were info the 
very substance of his heart, shall be torn 
asunder without a painful disruption. If, 
therefore, you wish to meet the hour of 
death with tranquillity, suffer not the things 
of this world to occupy a larger share of 
attention than is due to them. Expect 
frem them nothing but, what they can fur- 
nish—a mere temporary sustenance and re- 
freshment on a road to a richer and more 
durable entertainment. Enjoy, while you 
may, the innocent delights which Providence 
has poured around you, but with the abid- 
ing consideration, that these cannot last 
long—that the fairest flowers are soon to 
wither, and that your everlasting portion 
lasts beyond them. Now, to secure you 
from an undue attachment to then, recol- 
lect often, This is not my home; here 
I have no continuing city; the joys of time 
are fleeting as they are delusive, and every 
thing reminds me of their approaching de- 
parture ; Iam myself but a stranger and a 
psn on the earth, and the men whom I 
eave are but passing shadows ; Iam walk- 
ing every day amidst the ashes of the dead, 
and I will soon follow to that house which 
is appointed for all living. What, then, is 
my duty; what my business? I will place 
my happiness on more substantial enjoy- 
ments—on the favour of God, and the 
possession of a pure and pious mind. If 
the good things of this world fall to my lot, 
I will use them as gifts from my beavenly 


‘moralizing and unhappy discordamong those , Father, in promoting his glory and my own 


whom he loved while he was living, and 
who now lament over him when he is gone, 


| 
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spiritual improvement ; I will use them as 
means furnished for improving my own 
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holiness ; and, if withdrawn from them, I will 
resign them with composure into the hands 
of Him from whom they flowed. ‘“ Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked 
shall I return thither: the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” Yes, my friends, be 
assured that a train of thought and of feel- 
ing like this, if excited and impressed fre- 
quently and deeply on your hearts, will de- 
liver you from the enslaving, the corrupting, 
fetters of worldly attachment. It will not, 
indeed, make you indifferent about temporal 
blessings—about them you should not be 
indifferent, as they are the gifts of God, and 
tokens to you of his love—but it will show 
them to you in their true colour as passing, 
perishing objects on which your enjoyment 
should not rest. It will prepare you to meet 
without alarm your separation from them, 
and make you quit them, as the passenger 
does his resting-place, or, as the wayfaring 
man leaves in the morning the shelter he 
has experienced over night, grateful to those 
whom he is about to leave ; remembering 
that this is not his home, he has formed no 
indissoluble attachment to it, but fixed it on 
another land, where are the all-endearing 
objects of his heart. 

But this calmness on the bed of death 
presupposes still another thing. It pre- 
supposes that the conscience of the dying 
man does not alarm him with the remem- 
brance of unrepented and unforsaken trans- 
gressions ; for, in vain will a dying man ex- 
pect tranquillity of conscience, from having 
arranged his temporal concerns, if in that 
hour his heart is racked with fears of guilt. 
At no time, indeed, can a wicked man enjoy 
undisturbed peace. Even in the midst of 
prosperity, outraged conscience will at times 
interrupt the dream of enjoyment ; but, at 
the approach of dissolution, when the body 
is enfeebled by disease—when the soul 
trembles on the brink of unknown futurity — 
when the pleasures of sin have lost their 
charms—how shall he support the accusa- 
tions which memory recalls to him? The 
sins which then rise to his remembrance 
will create unutterable forebodings, and 
harass him with most agonizing horrors. 
Now, if you wish to avoid being pierced 
with feelings like these on your death-bed— 
if you wish to lie on your death-bed in 
peace, you must avoid the sin which racks 
you with torment ; you must accustom your- 
selves to view the pursuits, in which you are 
now engaged, through the light in which 
they will appear to you at the approach of 
death; you must resolve and act, uniformly 
and universally dependent on the grace of | 
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God. You must neither think nor speak 
what you would not wish to meet again in 
conscience and recollection at the brink of 
the grave. If, through the feebleness of 
human nature, you have suffered temptation 
to overcome, you must not permit the breach 
which is made in your peace of mind to leave 
you unprepared ; you must exert yourself, 
by doing what in you lies by repentance, to 
regret the wrong you have committed; you 
must undo the heavy burden you have 
taken upon you; you must give again whai 
you have unjustly acquired, that, through 
the merits of your Redeemer, the sins you 
have committed may not be charged against 
you in the hour of death, nor in the day of 
judgment. 

But, I have now to state, that it is not 
only necessary to be freed from whatever 
disquiets the mind, we must possess, in 
the second place, the qualifications that will 
fit us for looking forward with peace and 
hope to the joy into which we are about to 
enter. Furnished with these qualifications, 
we shall be ready to lie down in peace, and 
see death as the messenger of God sent to 
conduct us by a short and easy passage to 
everlasting rest. Now, do you ask me to 
say what the qualifications are to which I 
have alluded? I say, then, that the pos- 
session of such qualifications is the great 
end of the Gospel of Christ. Now the 
means are faith in the doctrines it teaches, 
and the holy habits and practices flowing 
from that faith. <A firm faith in the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and the habitual prac- 
tice of righteousness, are the best and most 
effective preparation for peace at death. A 
firm, steady faith in the doctrines of Christ 
not only furnishes hope and support to the 
human heart under all the sorrows of our 
mortal condition, but strong consolation on 
a bed of languor and approaching dissolu- 
tion. The Gospel of Christ teaches us to 
regard every event as the appointment of 
our Father who is deeply interested in our 
welfare ; who watches over us with concern 
for our happiness ; who contrives a gracious 
plan for the salvation of our souls, and will 
permit nothing to befall us that shall not 
ultimately be for our good. The Gospel 
especially prepares us for that solemn event 
which terminates for ever here the existence 
and hopes of humanity. It does not, in- 
deed, prevent the approach of death; but 
it teaches the believer that grace which 
destroyed its power, and delivers them 
who, through fear of it, “were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” Yes; that 
last darkness which had settled on the 
grave vanishes now befure the Sun of right- 
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eousness ; and, oh! believer, what refresh- 
ing views does this truth present to your 
eye! Entering the dark valley, you sce 
before you the throne of God established in 
mercy and love; you see a Redeemer who 
died for you encircled with an innumerable 


company of angels and spirits of just men_ 
hope, which shows us the grace of the Sa- 


made perfect ; you see innumerable bless- 


ings flowing from the light of his counte- ' 


nance, and life eternal in the heavens given 
to all who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, have sought for glory, and honour, 
and immortality. Are not these glorious 
and consolatory prospects? Surely to him 
who will behold them with an eye of steady 
faith, and has no cloud of guilt hanging over 
his conscience, death cannot be the subject 
of much alarm; and, therefore, in the view 
of its fe ae it certainly becomes you all 
to render these prospects familiar to your 
thoughts—to study the great truths of the 
Gospel with seriousness—to believe them 
with gladness, and rest upon them with the 
unshaken confidence of deep conviction. 
Thus, while we lie down on our last bed, 
our affections will rise towards heaven, 
which will, at the same time, congratulate 
us as we are about to ascend. The pangs 
of separation will be lost in contemplation 
and the aspirations of the heart when it 
looks to the glory that remains to be re- 
vealed ; and then, rejoicing in hope, we will 
Jook on death, not as a punishment, but as 
a discharge from earthly trials, and a pass- 
port for a return to the blessings of a Fa- 
ther’s house. 

But to prepare us for this delightful frame, 
we must possess the holy dispositions which 
correspond to it. Our faith must have 
effectively reformed our hearts, and wrought 
within us those graces of the Spirit which 
will gladden the soul in the hour of dissolu- 
tion, and fit it for heaven. Works of right- 
eousness are good and profitable for man. 
They promote our present comfort; they 
are the fruits of a steady and pure faith, and 
have from God himself the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to 
come, and shed blessings innumerable on 
the bed of the dying. As preparation for 
our latter end, therefore, we must em- 
ploy our lives in the practice of duty; we 
must follow diligently what conscience 
and the law of Christ require, and by 
deeds of religion and beneficence, as far as 
our situation enables us to perform deeds of 
beneficence, must lay up for ourselves a 
source of swect reflection at the hour c# 
death. Oh! how comfortable to a dying 
man is the retrospect of a well- 


than their hearers, are called to the beds of 
the dying; and they can tell you that in a 
mrcicued hovel an aged widow can be seen, 
and little to support ber dying hour. Yet 
in the infirmity of her feelings she lifts her 
languid eye to heaven above, and there is 
in it a glistening expression of peace and 


viour, in a dying hour, whispering her als 
port, and giving her the exhilarating confi- 
dence in that situation of ascending soon 
to a world where “ shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain, for former things are 
passed away.” With what satisfaction can 
such a person look back on the course of her 
life! Every good Christian of this description 
feels the satisfaction of a good conscience, 
and trusts, through the grace of God, for a 
resting-place in heaven. Cheered by such 
reflections as these, he can at any time lie 
down in peace. He comes to his end ripe 
and mellow as a shock of corn; for, possess- 
ing already the dispositions of heaven, he 
has only closed his mortal eyes in sleep, 
and the morning of the resurrection will 
awake him to the joys of his heavenly Fa- 
ther’s house. 

Such, then, are the means by which we 
make ourselves ready for the hour in which 
the Son of man shall appear; and, surely, 
many arguments need not be addressed to 
the consciences of one and all of you to 
make you see it your interest and your duty 
to employ them. The day of your depar- 
ture is very uncertain, and may be very 
near. My friends, look around you in quest 
of many a companion whom you lately saw 
onthe stage of life healthy and more vigorous 
than others ; and where are they? Moulder- 
ing now on the narrow couch of oblivion! 
A voice from their graves comes to your 
ears, and calls on you to prepare! Listen 
all of you—listen to this warning voice! It 
accords with the dictates of your experience, 
and every change in your condition reminds 
you of it. Infirmities as they grow, and 
advancing years, announce that the hour of 
our departure draws near. What, then, re- 
mains bat to impress it on you? Inthis the 
day of your merciful visitation, mind the 
things that belong to your peace; remove 
from yon every thing that might disturb the 
tranquillity of your last moments; cherish 
the disposition to meet your departing hour 
by faith in Christ, and deeds of righteous- 
ness; lay up treasure in heaven, and thus 
when the Lord shall receive you to himself, 
whether in the first watch or in the second 


nt life! | —whether to-day or to-morrow, when asleep 


"1 ministers of religion, more frequently } or when you are awake, he will still find 
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you ready. Thus at death, no painful re- 
collections will disturb your consciences ; 
no anxious forebodings will alarm your souls. 
lf you live the life of the righteous, you 
will depart in peace, and your works shall 
follow you into the habitation whither you 
are going. 

But I come now to the conclusion of the 
general subject that has led me to submit 
to your attention certain illustrative views, 
to prompt you all to instant (preparation 
for the approaching scene of death and 
judgment. It is, however, a matter of uni- 
yersal experience, that individual instances 
of mortality, sweeping away from our sight 
those, who are dear to us, touch more sensi- 
tively our hearts, and mould them more 
intensely to solemn purposes. Yes; it is 
when we mark the perfect man—it is when 
we behold the upright, and perceive his 
latter end to be peace, that we feel our- 
selves most inclined to pray that we may 
so live and so die as those who are now 
fallen asleep in Jesus. And, oh! my friends, 
what instance of mortality should come 
home, and, convinced I am, has come home, 
to your bosoms with recollections more 
mournful or more piously improving than 
what are awakened by the death of your 
pastor! Ours is not that high praise that 
may be poured upon his memory, but still 
it is right in survivors to dwell on such 
characters as his. I feel it unnecessary to 
enter, upon this occasion, into any large 
detail on those qualities of his character 
which gave him so much of dignity and ex- 
cellence ; for not only as a man and minister 
of the Gospel was he known personally to 
most of those now hearing me, but 1 am 
also aware, that in the preceding sermon of 
this day, aad in the sermon yet to be de- 
livered by his sorrowing calle ue, ample 
development of these qualities has or will 
be laid before you; yet to me it may still 
be permitted to say a few words of my de- 
parted friend, with whom I enjoyed a long 
continued intercourse. I would say of him, 
that his Maker had bestowed upon him a 
strong and masculine understanding, that 
he cultivated his powers with very assiduous 
success, and that, in consequence, his attain- 
ments in literature, science, morals, and 
christian knowledge, were of a high order. 
Without any sinister bias in his bosom, and 
dictated solely by a deep and serious im- 
pression of divine truths, these truths he 
defended and asserted with independent 
and fearlces firmness ; and whether in speech 
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or in writing, he-clothed them with a style 
at once varied and flowing. His was the 
soundness of Gospel doctrine, which he 
rightly divided as a wise workman who 
needed not to be ashamed. To the earnest- 
ness of the practical lessons which he de- 
livered from the pulpit you are living wit- 
nesses; and my conviction is complete that 
you cannot recall the substance of what he 
delivered, and the language in which he 
expressed himself, without respect for the 
talents they displayed, without affectionate 
regard for the gratification they gave to 
your taste, and the edifying improvement 
they ministered under God to your under- 
standings, your consciences and your hearts. 
He lived so that the concerns of those im- 
mediately connected with him by special 
duties were never neglected; and, while in 
private society he mingled with friends, he 
made himself uniformly, not only esteemed, 
but appreciated for dispositions amiable 
and friendly, for principles upright and 
pure, and for virtuous and pious habits that 
were altogether unostentatious. And in 
justice to his memory, I must still farther 
say, that, in another official situation under 
my inspection, the prelections he delivered 
were composed with uncommon care, and 
that he manifested uncommon skill in his 
labours for the progressive improvement of 
his pupils. During a course of years in 
which he was called to continue these 
labours, his depth of thought and extensive 
erudition were conspicuous, and in their 
bearing and tendency were powerfully cal- 
culated to promote the ral and intellec- 
tual cultivation of the youth who were com- 
mitted to his charge. 3 
Such is a very brief and meagre view of 
the character and merits of the friend you 
have lost ; but I trust that, though brief and 
meagre, this outline of the qualities which 
distinguished the character you now de- 
plore, will long dwell on your memories. 
My prayer to God is, and let it be the 
prayer of all present, that we may be led, 
by the grace of God, to grow wiser and 
better by the saddening and instructing dis- 
ensation which has taken our brother 
rom us; that, like him, we may live up- 
rightly, unblamably, holily ; that, like 
him, we may possess a spirit of christian 
tience, resignation, faith, peace and 
ope; since we know not the hour when 
the Son of man cometh. And may God 
in his infinite goodness answer this prayer. 
Amen. a 
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“ And let us not be wearied in well-doing : for in due season we shall reap if we faint 
not.” —GAL. vl. 9. 


Tue teachers of righteousness engage us 
in the practice of true religion, by display- 
ing her as adorned with every character 
that captivates the heart, and as the means 
of promoting our honour and happiness. 
For the beauty and excellence of what is 
good, they appeal to the natural uncor- 
rupted sentiments of the mind, which is 
formed to approve the generous and praise- 
worthy in moral conduct; and its advan- 
tages, in point of interest and well-being, 
they prove by examples drawn from the 
experience of human life. Here, however, 
while vice is often seen triumphant and 
virtue oppressed—while the wicked pros- 
per and good men are found unfortunate— 
the conclusions of moralists in favour of re- 
ligion do not appear altogether satisfactory ; 
and in this respect many obstacles occur 
to the success of their counsels. 

To vindicate the divine administration, 
and remove these apparent discourage- 
ments to well-doing, wise men early saw 
the necessity and discerned the reason of 
considering the present life, as only the in- 
troduction to a more beautiful and perfect 


state of things, where all the inequalities of 


moral distribution in good and evil will be 
done away. For this purpose they laboured 
‘to establish the salutary doctrine of immor- 
tality. But over all their inquiries, when 
‘ gonducted by the unassisted powers of hu- 
‘man reason, an impenetrable veil of dark- 
‘ness, doubt and uncertainty hung; and it 
seemed an insuperable objection, that death, 
Vou. I1].—No. 105. 


the inevitable law of nature, to all appear- 
ance dissolves our frame into non-existence. 
Thus, integrity must still have wanted its 
chief support. 

Now, however, doubt and uncertainty 
are wholly removed. Immortality is clearly 
and surely revealed by the Gospel. The 
Sun of righteousness has arisen to illumine 
the darkness of the mind—to convert proba- 
bility into assurance—to show us distinctly a 
world to come; and the day-spring from on 
high guides our feet in the path of life. 
Jesus Christ hath given us the victory over 
death ; and we know assuredly, if a man die 
that he shall live again. anks be to 
God! a state of recompense is thus held 
forth to the righteous in the Lord; and 
every discouragement to virtuous conduct, 
from the temporary evils of this life, vanishes 
in respect of those who cherish faith, hope 
and patience. For eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ, will be conferred as the gift, 
not indeed of debt, but of free grace on all 
who, by a patient continuance in well-doing, 
seek for glory, and honour, and immortality. 
“ Therefore,” wk the Apostle to the Cor- 
inthians, “ my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord ;” 
or, as he exhorts the Galatians on the same 
principle of future retribution, “ Let us not 
be weary in serie for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not:” in which 
he makes a beautiful ai to the labour 
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and rewatd of. the husbandman, who, if he 
persists with. usiwearied fay, a in the 
necessary work of preparing the ground and 
watching the produeg,. reaps, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, in, due season, the well- 
earned fruit of his toils; but if he is slothful 
and faint in labour—if he is afraid of the 
morning dews, or shrinks from the rays of 
the mid-day sun, he must suffer disappoint- 
ment in the expected harvest. 

In directing your attention to this sub- 
ject, let us begin with a short account of 
what we are to understand by the work of 
the Lord, and by not wearying in well- 
doing. . 
The work of the Lord, in doing which 
we are called not to weary, is the dut 
which God requires of man in all the obli- 
gations of piety, faith and virtue; or the 

ractice of true religion, as pointed out by the 
joint instruction of natural conscience, and 
of revelation, To be steadfast, or not to 
weary in it, is to perform the task assigned 
us at amending our lives, growing in grace, 
and working out our eternal salvation with 
unabating ardour, firmness, and unrelaxing 
diligence, in all its extent of well-doing. It 
is to hold our integrity fast unto the end, in 
contradistinction even to many professing 
Christians, who may at times feel and act 
according to the Spirit of the Gospel, but 
often yield to the corruption of the heart or 
the power of temptation ; and who, amid the 
occupations and cares of life, grow weary in 
well-doing, from the discouragements they 
frequently meet with ; or, are irresolute in the 
service of religion, and unstable in the prac- 
tice of virtue. . 

But.we are not merely to continue or not 
weary, we are also to abound in the work 
of the Lord; that is, to be constantly mak~- 
ing aesaory in holiness and increasing in 
the fruits of righteousness, by adding grace 
to. grace, and strength to strength, in the 
life of God; by giving all diligence so as 
to make our calling and election sure. For 
righteousness is likened to a seed sown in the 
heart which ought to be ever growing and 
ripening, till it reach the size of a tree of 
lite shedding fruits of immortality. It is a 
talent given: us to improve into various mea- 
sures of moral profit ; it isa spark of heavenly 
fire which is to burn within us, till it inflame 
the whole soul with the pure ardour of all 
divine and moral napsheneres man, in 
these respects, grow not in righteousness, 
nor advance to. perfection, he is called the 
barren fig-tree which will be cut. down; he 
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is the unprofitable’servant whom his Lord at 
his coming will not approve ; he is insensible 
to virtue, dead to godliness, and utterly 
unqualified for the joys of heaven. Nowa 
true Christian must have the same mind as 
Christ ; he ought to be grounded and con- 
firmed in all the principles of the Gospel 
doctrine. Resorling to the expressive 
language of Scripture, Christ should dwell 
in his heart as his life and the spring of his 
whole conduct. 

Supposing, then, the same Spirit in us 
which was also in Jesus, and setting before 
us the exalted prospect of a glorious issue 
to all our labour in the work of the Lord, 
let us next inquire, by divine grace, into 
those principles of mind which are the foun- 
dation of being steadfast and not wearying 
in the work of the Lord. 

The first principle of steadfast and abound- 
ing righteousness is a constant sense of the 
obligation of the divine law. He who trul 

artakes of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, is 
ormed anew to better sentiments. Placed 
in the light of the divine fellowship, he 
looks on sin as moral darkness; he regards 
the will of God as the indispensable law of 
what is right, and as the instrument of his 
own happiness. And he feels himself bound 
by the strictest ties to the unceasing obedi- 
ence and imitation of Christ, who, although 
not originally bound to obey, voluntarily 
subjected himself to the law, that he might 
illustrate to his people the beauty and ex- 
cellence and indispensable obligation of 
obedience. Thus, the Christian, in all his 
conduct acts agreeably to the dictates of re- 
ligion. Uninfluenced by the pride, the se- 
curity, or the indifference of the worldly 
spirit, he devotes his powers to God who 
gave them, and more and more abounds in 
goodness. Would you, then, maintain your 
integrity and grow in righteousness? At 
all times feel the supreme and indispensable 
obligation of the divine law. The principles 
of action which men devise, are weak and 
unstable like their authors, and varying with 
the changes of interest, fashion and humour, 
which give them birth. But that which we 
now recommend, partakes of the energy and 
immutability that are the chief characters of 
the divine nature from which it flows. It 
is pure as heaven, strong as Sion, and last- 
ing as moral obligation. It is thus that re- 
ligion and virtue are indissolubly connected. . 
To break them asunder, as some have. im, 
iously attempted to do, is to tear from. re- 
Eton whatever is amiable in the human 
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heart—to sap the foundation at once of 
morals and of social happiness—and, in the 
vain presumption of soaring to heaven on 
the wings of a barren, speculative faith, to 
abandon the only course of practical belief 
and good works going together hand in 
hand, which God himself has pointed out as 
the only true and saving way of conducting 
a people to the dwellings of immortal 
iss. " 

The second principle of standing fast and 
growing in righteousness, so as not to weary 
in well-doing, is that of love. Love is the 
sovereign attribute of God in relation to 
man. Was it ‘not love, to fill the universe 
with animated beings, and to pour the riches 
of beauty and happiness over creation? 
Was it not love, to form man after the image 
of God, and to breathe into him a thinking, 
reasonable, immortal spirit? And is it not 
love, that at this moment we think, and feel, 
and hear, and see amidst the enjoyment of 
the light of the sun, all the means of tem- 
iy being, and every thing that sweetens 
ife? Then hath God above all commended 
his love, in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for the soul of man to give it 
eternal glory in the heavens. His life, his 
doctrine, his agony, his death, his resurrec- 
tion, and his intercession—all were love 
passing knowledge. , 

Now, from the sense of all this goodness, 
will not the man, who is not dead to every 
generous feeling in human nature, love the 
Lord his Maker and Saviour with all his 
heart, and soul, and strength? Will not 
the love of Christ constrain him? And will 
not the energy of this divine principle trans- 
fuse itself, from his inmost bosom, through all 
his conduct, so as to prove a perpetual spring 
of unwearied activity in well-doing ? This 
we are told is the love of God, that we 
keep his commandments; and to abound in 
love to God and man, is the means of being 
established or rendered steadfast, unblamable 
in holiness before the Lord. ! 

The third principle of unwearied steadfast- | 
ness and increase in the work of the Lord, 
is a conviction of the evil of sin. In this. 
respect, a good man partakes of the Spirit. 
of that holy and righteous Being who hateth 
the workers of iniquity, and with whom evil 
cannot dwell. He despises what is mean, 
and abhors what is impure with every false 
and wicked way. The sentiment we de- 
scribe. is, moreover, quickened by fellow- 
feeling with the Saviour of man, who, laying 
aside the form of God, gave himself up to 
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sorrow, and suffering, and diath, for sin. 
Now, in all cases, sympathy is. a’ powerful 
spring of action ; it interests the heart and 
raises every power of the soul. Above all, 
in this concer, its whole energy is: called 
forth to make the Christian abstain from 
even the appearance of evil; lest by the 
commission of any sin, he should crucify 
afresh the Son of God. 

Another principle of unwearied well- 
doing and increasing righteousness, is, the 
conviction that holiness is necessary as a 

ualification of the christian fellowship. 

he great law of communion with Christ is 
that of light, purity, and righteousness, in 
opposition to the spiritual darkness of cor- 
ruption and sin. if then, we say we have 
fellowship with him while we walk in dark- 
ness, that is sin, “‘we deceive ourselves,” says 
the Apostle. But if we walk in light or 
righteousness, then we have communion 
with the Father and his Son; and, cherished 
by the rays of divine light from the Sun of 
righteousness, graces spring up, and virtues 
flourish in our lives, as the tender herb with 
the fostering warmth and dew of heaven. 

The last principle of holding fast our in- 
tegrity, so as not to weary in well-doing, is 
a firm confidence in the declaration, that 
our labour shall not be in vain in the Lord ; 
that if we faint not in well-doing, we shall 
reap through Jesus Christ the fruit of eter- 
nal life and peace. It is the prospect of 
this that purifies the heart, and exalts the 
affections beyond the earth to things above. 
How. animating the motive to perseverance 
and progress in grace, that the fruit of these 
things shall be peace and joy unspeakable 
for evermore ! Tn this assurance, the good 
man breathes ardently after‘God, and seeks 
the glory which is with Christ. He rises 
superior to the iHs of life; and no obstacle 
discourages him from the performance of 
his duty, however difficult or painful it may 
be. In the whole discipline of purity and 


virtue he exercises himself ; his path 


shines more and more till he is adomed to 

ningle in the glorious hosts of-heaven. The 
world’ may often repay your endeavours to 
do good with ingratitude and calamny ; and 
after spending your best years in the service 
of men, or in quest of temporal happiness, 
disappointment and vexation sap e all 
your reward, But, my friends, in the christs 
ian life, benevolent and powerful is the 
Master you serve; and none who evet 
sought to please Him have yet spent their 
labour in vain, = 
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Such, Christians, are the great principles 
of continuing steadfast, and not wearying, but 
always abounding in the work of the Lord: 
a constant sense of the obligation of the divine 
law ; the power of love; a conviction of the 
evil of sin, and of the necessity of holiness ; 
and the confidence of future retribution. By 
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its leading features into one connected view 
—forming an example of professional excel- 
lence truly werthy of imitation. 

His education in early life was carefully di- 
rected to those studies which were to prepare 
him for distinction and success in the work of 
the ministry. The powers of mind, conferred 


the united influence of these principles, you | by his Maker, he cultivated with great assi- 
shall be as trees planted by the rivers in the | duity; and his attainments in literature, 


vineyard of God; you shall bring forth fruit 


in season; and your leaf shall not wither | indeed of a high order. 
You shall, finally, reach the | professional eminence could be conferred by 


_or fall away. 


4 


philosophy, and christian kirowledge, were 
Whatever titles to 


end of all your hopes, even the bliss and | intellectual endowments of no ordinary 


glory of heaven. 

I now proceed to remind you, Christians, 
that these ear ae of unwearied steadfast- 
ness in faith and well-doing were habitually 
inculcated on his people, by your late la- 
mented pastor, wit power of eloquence 
seldom equalled, and never surpassed. Nor 
could there be exhibited in real life a more 
pleasing and attractive example of persever- 
ance, in all that is excellent and praise-wor- 
thy, than was uniformly given by my truly 
estimable friend, in the whole tenor of his 
christian course. Alas! he is gone! and 
the affectionate voice, to which you listened 
with delight and profit for so many years, 
will no more be heard among us! But, we 
fondly believe that he is now exalted to reap 
the fruit of his unfainting diligence in the 
work of the Lord. And surely, my friends, 
the precious counsels of divine wisdom, which 
so abundantly flowed from his lips, will never 
be effaced from your remembrance ! 

It was my good fortune to be associated 
with him in the work of the ministry; and 
never, I may say, with the warmest feelings 
of sincerity, could brethren be pronounced, 
with greater truth, to have lived together in 
unity for the long period of twenty-four 
years. [Here the Doctor’s emotions com- 
pletely overpowered him; but, after a short 
pause, he proceeded.] During seven of 
these, in which, by the afflictive visitation of 
Providgace, I was completely laid aside from 
public duty, it is impossible for me to express 
the kindness and attention 1 experienced 
from my worthy colleague, who took on him- 
self the chief burden of my official services. 
Never shall I find in any servant of the Lord 
Jesus, more unanimity and harmony of feeling 
than I experienced in him, who has gone to 

enjoy the recompense of his earthly labours. 
: e character and deportment of Dr. 
Brown have already been so faithfully de- 
scribed in this place, as to leave me only 
the pleasing task of assembling the whole of 


value—a highly cultivated literary taste— 
extensive acquaintance with ‘history, sacred 
and profane—and, more than all, a profound 
sense of religious truth in all its range of 
principle and practice—were amply pos- 
sessed by Dr. Brown. These riches of theo- 
logical acquirement, by his powers of elo- 
quence and illustration, he could employ to 
the best advantage both in his public and 
in his private ministrations. 

Of the nature and importance of his sacred 
office, no man was ever impressed with a deep- 
ersense. His views of religion and of christian 
doctrine were correct and sound, conformable 
equally to Scripture and reason, according 
to the standards of our Church, and illus- 
trated with great beauty in a glowing, copi- 
ous, and affecting strain of language. Thus, 
as a minister of Christ, he was eminently 
distinguished not only by the soundness of 
his doctrine, but by his talent of applying it 
to the practice of life, and the consolation of 
the wounded spirit, whether under the con- 
viction of sin, or amidst the afflictions which 
are inseparable from the lot of humanity, In 
all his ministrations, indeed, he was evidently 
more solicitous to impress the mind with an 
abiding sense of divine truth, than to court 
the vain applause of men. His anxious wish 
was to better the heart and improve the life. 
With this view, instead of dwelling on the 
barren and unedifying topics of controversy 
in religion, his great practical object was to 
direct the attention of his people to the one 
thing needful in being reconciled to God 
through Christ ; to reclaim the vicious from 
sinful habits ; to conduct the serious to higher 
attainments in knowledge and grace; and 
to teach all how to resist the temptations, 
and perform the duties of their several sta- 
tions in the world. ; i is 

Nor, was your late respected pastor less re~ 
markable for the qualities of the heart, than 
for those of the understanding. We areliving 
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of love and tenderness headdressed his coun- 
sels of heavenly wisdom and eternal truth to 
his admiring hearers, who in return regarded 
him with a reverence and esteem, justly due 
to his affectionate concern for their spiritual 
welfare. Instead of betraying the prejudices 
and narrow feelings of party spirit, the always 
endeavoured to bring men, however differing 
in religious opinion, more closcly together 

the various’ ties of affection and mutual 
charity. It was on this principle that he 
dismissed from his public prelections the idle 
questions that engender strife, and followed 
after those things that make for peace, and 
whereby one may edify another. It was 
also thus, that although he seldom took a 
share in the business of the church courts, 
he was always firm and decided in maintain- 
ing those principles and views which, on due 
reflection, he had adopted. 

In all the intercourse of private life his 
amiable qualities were equally felt. There, 
my friends, you well knew his affable, cheer- 

and kindly.manner; you found him ever 
candid, open, and without guile—able and 
ready to give counsel and advice either in 
temporal or in spiritual concerns. Attach- 
ments, strong and lasting on his part, were 
met with reciprocal respect and affec- 
tion by those with whom he delighted to 
associate. It was his study in the conduct 
of life, and in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion, neither to give nor to take offence. 
Under injury or provocation, he indulged no 
malignant liege: nor sought revenge. 
Such composure became his character as the 
servant of Him who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again, and when he suffered, 
threatened not. Ifa disposition thus pla- 
cid, and ever endearing him to his friends, 
be truly calculated, as we know it is, to 
soothe the griefs, to alleviate the misfor- 
tunes, and to heighten the joys of humani- 
ty, he whose loss we now lament, must 
often have tasted its pure delights ; and, by 
his example, correcting, counselling, and 
encouraging us in the performance of every 
duty, must be regarded as an ornament and 
blessing to the circle in which he moved. 

‘A sacred character, thus approved by its 
practical usefulness, could not fail to attract 
the esteem of those over whom it was ap- 
pointed. inthe. Lord, and for whose moral 
and spiritual benefit it incessantly laboured. 
Who ‘among us does not: reflect, with a 
ee on the glowing strams 
with which, in prayer, he poured forth the 
aspirations of a pious heart, for mercy and 
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grace to human infirmity—and on the ear- 
nest counsels and exhortations which he drew, 
in the Spirit of God, from the divine sources 
of faith and hope in Christ Jesus? And 
can we think on the substance and language 
of the discourses to which we listened, with. 
out a high degree of respect for the talents 
they displayed, and a feeling of gratitude for 
the improvement they ministered, under 
grace, to all our religious and moral affec- 
tions? Truly, my friends, he thus approved 
himself a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed in rightly dividing the. Word of 
Truth. For such was the character and 
effect of all his sentiments on every subject 
of religion and morals. Unwarped by any 
sinister bias, and dictated solely by a deep 
impression of their truth, they were main- 
tained and defended by him with an inde- 
pendent and fearless energy; and, on deliv- 
ering them, he possessed a peculiar felicity 
of rich flowing and varied expression. 

Let us consider all the valuable instruc- 
tions to which we listened under the minis- 
try of our departed friend, as a precious talent 
committed to our trust, for which we must 
finally be brought to account. Christians! 
let the world see that such advantages have 
not been bestowed on you in vain; that you 
profit diligently by os he taught; and 
that you are truly followers of him who, by 
faith and patience, is now, we believe, in- 
heriting the promises. This is a tribute of 
respect to his memory, more honourable to 
him, and more profitable to you, than all the 
expression ofa vain regret. By this testimony, 
you will adorn the doctrine. of God your 
Saviour ; you will draw men to the service 
of God, and you will finally save your own 
souls. It is, indeed, impossible that the 
remembrance of so much worth should not 
be long cherished with tenderness, and la- 
mented with sincerity. But while we mourn 
over departed excellence, let us consider that 
all the afflictions and bereavements, mingled 
with our lot, are appointed by Godin wis- 
dom and mercy for our benefit, “ZL 
exclaim, “ It is the Lord; let him do what 
seemeth him good !” 

Besides the tribute paid to his memory in 
his ministerial capacity, it isto be noticed, that 
he was not less successful in another impor-. 
tant official station. His University prelec- 
tions manifested not only depth of thought 
and extensive erudition, but such a measure | 
of refined taste and useful instruction as were 
powerfully adapted to promote the intellec- 
tual and moral eo of his pupils. 
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_ Inthe course of his life, Dr, Brown was occa- 
sionally visited with domestic affliction. Under 
this, he evinced the patience and resignation 
of a true Christian. With regard to external 
circumstances, he might be considered as on 
the whole uniformly prosperous. It was 
only towards the close of life that an event 
occurred which wrung his heart with many 
a pang, and was the occasion of my now 
addressing this assembly in a place of wor- 
ship,* which, however comfortable, is not a 
church. My worthy colleague felt a pe- 
culiar anxiety about maintaining the rights 
and privileges of the Old church,+ in which 
he officiated for a period of more than thirty- 
three years. It sorely, therefore, vexed his 
righteous spirit when, by an arbitrary and 
incompetent exertion of power, after the 
repairs of the ancient Cathedral of St. Giles’s 
had been completed, we, the ministers, were 
excluded from the possession of our parish 
church,into which the pastorand peep ofano. 
ther church and parish were intruded, in viola- 
tion of every law of ecclesiastical procedure. 

The individual ¢ thus substituted in our 
place, is a man of the highest professional 
excellence ; there is not, perhaps, in the 
whole Church a clergyman more zealous and 
faithful in the discharge of all his parochial 
duties. But it was a demand on our eccle- 
siastical patriotism far too great, that we 
should voluntarily surrender what we knew 
to be our vested rights and privileges, in 
favour of any one, however meritorious, with- 
out being deprived by a competent power, 
and without the authority of our ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors interposed, according to the 
laws and practice of the Church. To say 
that this proceeding, not less cruel than 
unjust ad illegal, was in any degree the 


cause of bringing down the grey hairs of 


him, who is now no more amongst the living, 
with sorrow to the grave, would be perhaps 
exceeding the truth. Yet surely, Christians, 
it is much to be regretted, that the feelings 
of a mind, conscious of its high powers and 
attainments, and acutely alive to a sense of 
injustice alike gratuitous and unprovoked, 
should have been so deeply wounded by a 
deprivation, of which the avowed reason 
was, that we were old and unfashionable 
preachers, and which thus affixed to us a 
public and official stigma of inability in our 
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professional capacity, although both of us 
were then as capable of discharging our duty 
as at any former period of life. By that 
inevitable stroke of death, which sooner or 
later awaits us all, he, for whom our tears of 
sorrow have been shed, is now taken from 
the evil to come, and exalted to that region 
where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest. J remain to struggle 
alone against the powers that be, meditating 
hard and vexatious things against the 
Church, and without the prospect of obtain- 
ing admission into that repaired and beauti- 
fied edifice, into which he, who is gone, had 
long anxiously indulged the Hep 2 of meeting 
his beloved congregation, ere he descended 
to the grave. The only hope we have now 
to cherish is, that, through the power of the 
great Redeemer, the departed and we shall 
all in the end meet together in those eternal 
mansions of the blessed in glory, which are 
reserved for the people of God. 

My stated hearers well know, and if there 
are strangers in this audience, I have to as- 
sure them, that I am not in the habit of 
introducing such topics of secular interest 
into the pulpit. But, on this occasion, of 
bidding, as it were, a long and lasting adieu 
to one of the best of friends, and most valu- 
able of men, it was impossible to avoid al- 
luding to what I know pierced to the quick, a 
heart of unusual sensibility during the few last 
years of a long and comparatively happy life. 

In conclusion, leaving this ungrateful topic, 
itis natural to consider the seasonable counsel 
impressed on the mind by an occasion, so- 
Jemn and mournful, like the present. What 
instance of mortality could, with equal effect, 
teach us the wisdom of eternity as that of a 
pastor, of whose affectionate ministration 
the hand of death hath bereft us for ever! 
His eye shall no longer witness the exprea- 
sions of that respect in which he was held ; 
his ear cannot now be open to.the blessings 
poured on his memory. Still it was our 
duty, and this day we have endeavoured to 
discharge it, to recall for our instruction in 
righteousness, and our imitation, the leading 
features of his life, and conversation in the 
living world, formed on the basis of christian 
principle, and maintained in simplicity and 
godly sincerity. In his case, it may be said, 
with great truth, that, in the language of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ We beheld the upright man, and 
saw that the latter end of that man is peace.” 
And we are attracted by a pleasing exam- 
ple to order our lives alter the pattern of 
pious men, 80 as to die, like those who have 
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fallen uid? in Jesus. “ 1 heard,” says John, 
“a voice from heaven, saying, Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord ; they rest, 
saith the Spirit, from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” How did a pros- 
ee so delightful support the Apostle, when 
ie said, “ I have fought the good fight; I 
have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid 

for me a crown of righteousness, which 
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at that day; and not to me only, but unto 
all them also that love his appearing!” It 
is only the upright man that can say, “Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
Lord art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. Odeath! where is thy sting? 
O grave! where is thy victory? Thanks be 
to God who hath given us the victory 


u 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Amen. 


Dr. Brown, who died on the 19th of February, was a native ef Biggar, in Lanarkshire, 
and commenced his academical education at Glasgow, which he completed at Edinburgh. His 
talents were known and appreciated by the late Principal Robertson and Dr. Blair, who recom- 
mended him to be minister of the Scottish Church at Halifax, in Nova Scotia; and it was in this 
situation that he designed writing a history of the British Settlements in North America. To 
this great undertaking he bent the whole force of his mind for many years. It was never pub- 
lished ; but much of it being in a finished state, and, as we understand, possessed of very high 
merits, it is hoped it may yet be given to the public. After remaining seven or eight years at 
Halifax, he received a presentation to the church and parish of Lochmaben, in Dumfries-shire. 
Soon after, he was removed to the New Greyfriar’s Church, in Edinburgh, and promoted, after 
the death of the Rev. Dr. James Macknight, to the Old Church in the same city. During the 
recent repairs of the Cathedral of St. Giles’, of which the Old Church has, since the Reforma- 
tion, formed a part, Dr. Brown, with his colleague, Dr. Macknight, were removed to the High 
School, Calton Hill; but Dr. Brown was never after permitted to take his place in his former 
parish Church—the late Lord Provost having, as many think, without sufficient reason, fixed 
the Rev. Mr. Marshall in that part of this repaired and beautified edifice, which now goes by 
the name of West St. Giles’ Church. 
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THE MUTABILITY OF MAN, CONTRASTED WITH THE STABILITY 
OF THE WORD OF GOD; 


A SERMON PREACHED IN CAMBRIDGE STREET, GLASGOW, ON THE AFTERNOON OF 
SABBATH, dtu JANUARY, 1834, 


By the Rev. WILLIAM MACLURE, 





“ The voice said, Cry. And he said, What shall I cry? 


All flesh ts grass, and all 


_ the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field. The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth; but the word of our God shall stand for ever.”—Isatau xl, 6, 8. 


In these verses there are obviously two 
things brought before us, and placed in 
strong and impressive contrast with each 
other—the fleeting nature of the life of man, 
and the eternal stability of the Word, of 
God : “ All flesh is grass ; but the word of 
our God shall stand for ever.” 

The first is a truth which experience de- 
monstrates, and of which revelation unfolds 
to us the cause ; while the other has been 
communicated to us directly from heaven, 
and has been so confirmed by the past his- 
tory of the world, that, independently of the 
immovable ground on which it rests—the 
faithfulness of a God that cannot lie—we 
might reason as to its unchangeableness in 
every period that is yet to come. 

e one refers to the frailty which is in- 


cident to our nature, and to the decay and 
dissolution to which it leads—reminding us, 
in all the peculiarities of this condition, of 
the change that has passed upon our race 
since we came originally from the hand of a 
perfect. Creator, and of the evil and bitter 
thing which, in the shape of sin committed 
against infinite holiness, has entailed and 
transmitted it to all future generations. The 
other carries us at once from the mutability 
of man to the unchangeableness of God ; 
and, in the truth and duration of his Word, 
taken in connexion with our own frail and 
feverish existence, offers to us both warning 
and encouragement in the prosecution of the 
great ends for which we have been created. 

It may be remarked how closely these 
two truths are linked together. There is no 
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separation of them, as if the nature of man 
could be disjoined from the declarations 0 
God’s Word. They are placed beside each 
other in such a way, as to express that the 
relation which they mutually bear, is of the 
‘most intimate kind ; and that the frail being 
which we now possess, is alike solved as to 
its present condition, and will be determined 
as to its future, by the disclosures and de- 
cisions of that Word which has been sent 
to us from heaven, and which standeth for 
ever fast, being established in “truth that 
cannot lie, and righteousness that cannot 
err,” : 
We observe the close connexion which 
subsists between these truths, because there 
is a tendency in the unrenewed mind to dis- 
unite them—a disrelish to the solemn inti- 
mations of religion, and a practical bias to 
fill up the short time which is allotted to us 
here, in pursuits which have ho reference 
whatever to the great interests of an eternal 
world. Why not make the most of this life, 
it is often said, seeing it is a thing which 
passes so quickly away? To-day we are, 
and to-morrow we are not. The present at 
least is ours. We are in the land of living 
men; and since pleasure invites, and earth- 
ly interests engage, and this world’s hopes 
are so bright and alluring, why not grasp 
the moment as it flies, and give it to the 
temporal purposes for which this body seems 
to have been intended? Such is the Jan- 
guage of those whom the god of this world 
blinded, and led captive at his will. It is 
what the Apostle styles, “ using this world,” 
but at the same time “abusing” it, giving 
to it the powers both of body and of mind, 
which should have been devoted to higher 


ends—which, being formed by the hand of 


God, and created after his image, should 
have been consecrated entirely and unre- 
servedly to his will—refusing or neglecting 
altogether to look into the glass of his re- 
vealed Word ; or if looking into it for a mo- 
ment, going afterwards away, and straight- 
way forgetting what manner of persons they 
were, for what ends they were designed, and 
to what destination they are approaching. 
Here, however, and indeed in almost every 


page of this inspired volume, the nature of 


the condition which we now hold, and the 
frailty of our present frame, are brought into 
immediate connexion with the declarations 
of God’s Word ; so that if we wish to draw 
to a right purpose those lessons of practical 
wisdom which every thing connected with 
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this world—its hopes and fears-pits grief 
and joy—its rity and adversity—its 
change and fluctuation, should lead us to 
deduce ; if we are desirous to redeem the 
time, anid make the discipline of this fleeting 
state subservient to the interests of a higher 
and a better, we must bind up every view 
we take of it by a reference to that heavenly 
Word, through which alone its seeming ir- 
regularities are explained, and through 
which we know so distinctly of a time when 
they will still farther be illustrated in the 
light of divine wisdom and justice and truth. 
It is a false inference, therefore, nay, it is 
pernicious and destructive, to consider that 
if life be short, it ought to be devoted the 
more strenuously to the world. If no re- 
velation had been vouchsafed to us, or if, in 
the defect of that, our consciences had told 
us that death was an eternal sleep—a state 
from which there was no awaking to meet 
an omniscient Judge, and to render a solemn 
and minute account—then might the infers 
ence be just, and the world, so far from 
being abjured in any respect, might be lived 
to as our portion and our home. But the 
Word of God has been given to us, and that 
Word our consciences approve of, for it 
speaks only the more clearly what has been 
originally inscribed upon the heart, and it 
tells us that this world is not our home— 
that it may be the home of our pilgrimage, 
but that it is not a permanent, a continuing 
city—that the fashion of it soon passeth 
away, and that, considering it is only the 
brief preparation to an existence that shall 
never end, it is a matter of the most trans- 
cendant importance that its corrupt desires 
should be mortified, and its sinful practices 
abandoned, and so a meetness be obtained 
for the pure and untiring employments of 
that heavenly land, in which no unrighteous- 
ness can dwell. 

This, then, is one view which our text 
presents from the contrast and connexion 
which it holds out between the Word of 
God and the frail being which we now 
sess. But there is another point which it 
brings before us in the solemn language with 
which it is introduced. The truth that we 
are frail and fleeting in our nature, is a most 
important truth—as important, perhaps, as 
any that can possibly affect us, and yet how 
often is it overlooked! how slight is the 
impression which it too generally makes 
upon the heart! “The voice said, Cry. 
And he said, What shall Icry?” Herea 
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oe _ is made, which announces the 
Importance and solemnity of the truths to 
be declared. 

_ The Almighty is exhibited as calling upon 
his servant, the Prophet, to take heed to the 
message which he was about to deliver, and 
to proclaim it as that which had come ex- 
pressly from the lips of Jehovah, and as that 
to which the attention of men was earnestly 
and solemnly to be directed. And yet it 
may perhaps be said by some, Why intro- 
duce in so imposing a manner x truth so well 
understood as the frailty and fleeting nature 
of man’s existence? Why call upon the 
Prophet, by an authoritative voice from 
heaven, to publish a thing so universally 
known, age if, till then, it had been hid from 
the minds of men? Why give to so com- 
mon and recognized a truth an air of such 
peculiar solemnity? 

It isthe very commonness of it, my friends, 
which shows the indispensable necessity 
of its thus being presented to our notice. 
Ig is this which proves that it should be 
loudly proclaimed and accompanied with 
every circumstance that can add to its force 
and impression. Being common, it affects 
the less. The mind is familiar with it. It 
is a matter of daily observation, and thus it 
is regarded as a thing, the truth of which 
cannot possibly be disputed ; but the power 
of which, all solemn and important as it is, 
is weak and unimpressive, in proportion to 
its commonness and familiarity. 
| Take the case as it affects ourselves. How 
often do we see the memorials of death passing 
along our crowded streets. The mourners go 
along, and we know that disease, and pain, 
and death, and sorrow, must have been 
there ; and, if we take a moment to reflect, 
we know likewise that sooner or later these 
things will be to us and to our friends. But 
say what practical impression has this spec- 
tacle left behind it? Hasit carried us into 
the “ chambers ofimagery,” and there led us 
to bethink ourselves of the change that must 
goon await us? Has it brought before us, 
with the realizing convictions which it ought, 
the solemn thoughts of death, and judgment, 
and eternity, and thus taught us so to “ num- 
ber our days as to apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom?” On the contrary, have we not many 
a time and oft turned a heedless and mo- 
mentary glance upon such a sight as it moved 
along, and, straightway in the engrossing 


cares or pleasures of the world, forgot that 
it had ever passed before us, or that it might: 


be the will of Providence that, in a short 
time hence, the place that knows ourselves, 
might henceforth know us no more for ever ? 


side of us ? 
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Does not day unto day utter speech, and 
night unto night teach knowledge, of deaths, 
and afflictions, and bereavements, on every 
We hear of them, and perhaps 
not with absolute indifference. We are at 
times moved with them. Their suddenness, 
or the peculiar circumstances attending 
them, have affected our hearts, and we weep, 
it may be for a moment, or stand aghast at 
the darkness of the dispensation. But where, 
it may be asked, is the result ? Does it ap- 
pear in the thoughts, and life, and conver- 
sation? Has it taken away one particle of 
our attachment from the world, or constrain- 
ed us to think more closely of God, and 
judgment, and eternity? Nuy, the calamity 
may have perhaps reached ourselves. The 
destroying angel may have passed over the 
house of our pilgrimage, and bereft it of 
some of the hopes and ornaments that be- 
longed to it, and the heart may have sunk 
and mourned for a while over the loss which 
it had sustained and the desolation which 
it felt ; but still, it may be asked, where is 
the result? The warning has been given; 
but where is the impression—the practical 
impression which it was designed to. make ? 
It is not seen in all the life; and yet it was 
intended to “humble and to prove” us. 
The trial was sent—the recurring spectacle 
of mortality is presented, that the remem- 
branee of our own frailty and coming de- 
cease may be brought before us; and that, 
in the deep conviction of what this great 
event will disclose to our view, we may be 
led, ere it be too late, to the rock that is 
higher still than we, and place there the 
hope and the security of our souls, till every 
calamity be overpast. But how often has 
the trial been sent, and the drooping form 
and the passing funeral been seen in vain! 
The world still encircles us with its toils ; 
and the thought of death, as it affects our- 
selves, is either shifted from the mind, or 
placed at an immeasurable distance before 
us. And, above all, we have not called 
upon God with one expression of the earn- 
estness with which he has called upon us. 
If we had done so, the result would have 
been different. The heart would have been 
melted, and God honoured, and the power 
of a future world been more impressively: 
felt. But the truth is, that we do not con- 
sider, as we ought, the deceitfulness and 
desperate wickedness of the heart.’ We 
reflect not on the heavenly strength that is 
necessary to turn it ; and thus, neglecting or 
refusing to seek unto Him who alone can 
convert warnings and trials into blessings, 
we continue the very men we were—the 
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witnesses of grief, and perhaps the __ 
of it, meat i by the desolate, the dyingy 
and the dead, and yet unmoved by vicissi- 
‘tude, unsoftened vgrial, unchanged “in 
“-gpirit, uncrucified ‘to’ the: world ; and since, 
| res all this heedlaginese and: obduracy 
are felt in the viewof-scenes, so frequently 
recurring, of the frailty and mortality of 
man, oh! how needful is the urgency. of 
our text, and how appropriate the solemnity 
which represents the Lord himself as calling 
upon his Prophet to ery out—to proclaim 
truths which, however known and recog- 
nized, are so seldom appreciated and felt. 

The language of our text is peculiarly 
expressive of the short and uncertain nature 
of this life, and of the universality of that 
frailty and decay which attach to it: “ All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
is as the flower of the field.” Such has 
been the experience of man in every age 
and country of the world. At the end of 
the longest life, he feels that his existence 
has flitted past as a shadow—that the days 
of his years have been only as a tale that is 
told. oo. ‘ 

To prove, therefore, a point which is so 
thoroaghly acknowledged, because so uni- 
versally felt, would be quite unnecessary. 
The deep regret and the desolation of spirit 
which most of us may have felt in the se- 
paration by death from friends and relatives 
whom we have loved, and, at the same 
time, the remembrance of many known to 
us, if not connected by the ties of friendship 
or of blood, who have been cut off in the 
beauty and vigour of their days—uall speak 
of the truth and propriety of the prophet’s 
similitude, that ‘all flesh is grass, and all 
the goodliness thereof as the flower of the 
field.” The grass springs up, at first in the 
tender blade, then in the stronger and ma- 
turer stalk; but soon it is trodden under 
foot, or withered in the noontide beam. 
And then the flower: how lovely in its tints, 
how rapid in its progress! How quickly, if 
no accident intervenes, does it reach its ex- 
ipaerin fulness, exist in the perfection of its 

eauty, is cut down perhaps ‘in the glowing 
excellence of its being; or if it escape the 
rude hand of violence, is seen within a few 
short hours to fade, and languish, and 
wither away! Such, too, is the life:of man. 
** He cometh forth asa flower.” As the fair- 
est and most excellent of all created works 
he is introduced into. the world. His body 
is fearfally and wonderfully made. ‘His 
soul is the seat of thought, and will, and in- 
telligence, and feeling. He is endowed. 
~+k powers which assimilate him to the | 
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divine image, capable at once of. glorifying 
his Creator, pan peed oe from him the 
fulness of a pure and exalted happiness. 
Thus is he beautiful as the flower of the 
field—surpassing all the tribes of the animal 
creation, even as the flower surpasseth all 
the tribes of vegetation. Like it, if nv 
breath of infection or destructive influence 
of the many dangers to which he is exposed, 
cut him off in the bud and tenderness of his 
youthful years—like it he soon reaches the 
maturity of his being. The stages of his 

rogress, and the period of his duration may 
be somewhat longer, but still the analogy is 
strikingly correct. He soon arrives at the 
full strength and beauty of his present ex- 
istence, and then advances with a sure and 
rapid movement to that time when inde- 
pendently of accident or untimely circum- 
stance, he must go the way of all living, 
and sink into corruption, even as & flower 
that has withered into dust. 

But the analogy holds good in various re- 
spects. We cannot trace with the eye the 
springing, and progress, and decay ef the 
flower. ' If uninjured, it passes through its 
several stages, and these we can discern 
when they have taken effect upon it, but we 
cannot mark the imperceptible gliding with 
which it moves into these separate states. 
They occur, but we cannot perceive them. 
And so is it with the life of man. If un- 
arrested by the hand of death, infancy 
glides into youth, youth into manhood, and 
manhood into age; and so silent and un- 
perceived are these respective changes, that 
we know not how they have come, and 
scarcely think of them at all, till they are 
forced as it were upon our notice. Days 
and years thus pass away, and we seldom 
step to remark their flight. Deluded by the 
gentle gliding away of existence, or, if 
its smoothness be broken with the blasts 
that so frequently sweep across it, engrossed 
only with the storm from whose effects we 
are suffering, we forget to number our days ; 
and hence the urgent necessity of being re- 
minded, and reminded solemnly, that time 
is moving. with a steady step, and that it 
will bring: us, ere long, to the period when 
with us it will be converted into the realities 
of eternity. And when viewed in the light 
of eternity, may we not regard the life of 
men but as the * that withereth,” and 
the “flower that fadeth.” A handbreath,. 
a span, ‘a shadow that fleeth, a tale that is 
told, are some ofthe terms by which Scrip- 
ture describes it; and well may the three- 
score years and ten, which form for the 
most part the longest allotted term of hu- 
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man existence, be represented as such, when 


brought into comparison with that eternity 
of years which stretches beyond the grave— 
the immeasurable ectenkcr which no finite 
mind has powers adequate to conceive. . 

And. yet even the threescore years and 
ten, short as they are, may not be given 
us to atrive at. The intermediate space is 
beset with dangers, the least of which may 
stretch us on a bed of sickness and of death, 
or in a moment loose the “ silver cord” that 
binds us to existence. The infant, amidst 
all its innocence and beauty, may be cut off 
by the hand of death like a bud untimely 
nipped. The youth, amidst the promise of 
his days, and the hopes of parents and of 
friends, may be laid in the dust by accident 
or disease, even as an opening flower that 
has been crushed. And so may it be with 
every stage of life. Man wasteth away, 
and where is he? He goeth down into 
the dust, and the mourners frequent our 
streets. All is change and fluctuation; and 
seejng this is the case, what, we ask, is the 
language which every vicissitude proclaims 
——the life—the death that is around us— 
the sudden change from time to eternity— 
the sickening frame—the bed of languishing 
—the rigid corpse—the opened grave—the 
habiliments of grief, what is the voice which 
one and all they utter to every human 
heart? Is it not that time is on the wing 
—that death is appointed unto all; and, 
therefore, that it behoves us to be ready, 
for, at such a time as we know not, the Son 
of man cometh ? 

My friends, it is even an affecting con- 
sideration that the works of our own hands 
shall survive us. The building which we 
may chance to rear, is far more durable 
than ourselves. It wil] stand in almost un- 
diminished strength, when this frail body 
has mouldered into dust. But even it too 
will, in the lapse of time, fall and crumble 
into its original elements. It will pass 
away as if it had never been; yet still the 
workmanship of the Eternal stands. His 
seas, and rocks, and hills, shall still remain 
to testify that he is a God of wisdom and 
of pawer. 
still they, may continue; but the time shall 
yet come, predicted by the Lord, when even 
these masses of Almighty strength shall 
bow; when the heavens and the earth shall 
depart, yea, be wrapt up as a scroll, and 
when the elements shall dissolve with fer- 
vent heat. But the life of man—so frail and 
fleeting when viewed even in connexion 
with the works around him—that life may 
pass away, and be as the flower that wither- 


Circling ages may revolve, and 


eth; yea, even the works which he hag 
erected, and above all, the perpetual hills 
of. Jehovah himself—perpetual when viewed 
in contrast with the brief term of human — 
existence, even these shall be broken up, ° 
and shall disappear, but “the Word of our 
God shall stand for ever.” 

Here, then, we have a ground to rest 
upon, amidst all the changes and fluctua- 
tions of this present world—a ground of 
eternal strength and immutability, be- 
cause laid upon the “rock of ages ;” that 
foundation, * elect and precious,” which no 
time can possibly affect, and against which 
even the gates of hell shall not be able to 
prevail. And from whom does this Word 
proceed ? Does it not come from Him, who 
in the volume of the Book is described as 
the Word himself; who, in eternity, dwelt 
with the Father; who planned with him in 
that eternity the great scheme of human 
redemption; who laid by his power the 
foundations of the earth; who breathed into 
man the breath of life; whose, therefore, ° 
we are, and whom we are bound to serve; 
whom man dishonoured by disobedience, 
but who, unwilling that he should perish, 
began to put into operation the purposes of 
his devised and mighty scheme; who, in 
times past, spake unto our Fathers by the 
prophets, and exhibited his power, and an- 
nounced his will, until at length, in the ful- 
ness of time, the day-star brightened into 
the Sun of righteousness, and he himself, 
ade manifest in the flesh, was seen of men, 
and testified his glory—the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth ? 

This is the source of that Word which, 
unchanged by time and unmoved by all 
the vicissitudes of earth, it is declared “ shall 
stand for ever.” He himself is the Word 
—he who became flesh and dwelt among 
us. Perfect in his nature, he is “the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” No change 
can affect him, for a thousand years are in 
his sight as yesterday when it is past; and 
amidst all the variations of the human heart, 
He is subject to not one movement of harsh- 
ness or caprice, but on the throne of heaven 
where he sits, is touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities, and is ready not only to re- 
lieve us, but to extend to us the very richest 
blessings connected with his mediatorial 
purchase. This is the rock of ages to which 
we are called on to repair, forsaking “ roe- 
fuges of lies,” which the Japse of years shall 
sweep away, or the “storm” and “hail” of 
tribulation shall beat in pieces; and seek- 
ing this as the only foundation, sure and 
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steadfast, on which we can build for time 
and eternity, and knowing, on the ground 
of faithfulness “that cannot lie,” that'4f ‘we 
so build in the exercise of faith that the 
mountains and the hills may be removed, 
but that our hope and confidence shall 
never be shaken or put to shame. 

But not only is he the Word himself— 
the Omnipotent, everlasting Word, but he 
has given to us in his Word a revelation 
of his will, and just as he, all perfect in his 
nature, is without one symptom of “ variable- 
ness,” one “shadow of turning,” so is the 
Word which he has proclaimed unaltered 
and unalterable: the heavens miay pass 
away, but not one jot or tittle of it shall 
pass until all be fulfilled. 

It is impossible within so limited a space 
as we now have, to speak of the manifold 
aspects in which it might be shown that this 

ord shall stand for ever; but we may at 
least advert to two, distinguished as they 
are, for a peculiar prominence in God’s un- 
changeable Word, and affecting as they in- 
evitably will do the interests of our souls 
for time and for eternity. 

t shall stand in reference to its denun- 
ciations against sin. ‘ The soul that sin- 
neth it shall dic,” was the language of that 
sentence which the original covenant be- 
tween God and man contained, and still the 
terms of that sentence remain uncancelled. 
Sin did enter into the world, and straight- 
way death was introduced with all its hor- 
sors. ‘The Word of the Lord behoved to 
stand, and the threatened sentence to be 
executed, and to the very letter it was so, 
though, in the execution of it, the Word of 
God was magnified above all his name. 
The Lord of glory condescended to bear 
our griefs and carry our sorrows. On him 
was laid the iniquity of us all. He died the 
death—the spiritual, the eternal death which 


we should have suffered ; and thus he nailed | 


the penalty to his cross, and purchased life 
and glory for all that would believe in his 
name. But still to the impenitent and un- 
believing, the punishment is not remitted. 
Nor has it altogether been removed from 
any one so far as this life is concerned. 
Frailty and disease are now incident to our 
natures, and temporal death will take effect 
on all; and what, then, is the lesson which 
all this is designed to inculcate? Is it not 
imply this, that when sorrow, and sickness, 
and suffering, and death are seen, we might 


‘genuine, it will never fail to 
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be reminded that sin is in the world, and 
with one part of the infliction before our 
eyes, might rest in the declarations of that 
Word which tells ‘us that, if the Saviour be 
rejected, thé second death shall pass upon 
our souls when judgment and justice shall 
be manifested, and mercy shall bé clean 
gone for ever. 

But there is a way of escape, and in flee- 
ing to it, the mercy which the Word reveals 
shall likewise “stand for ever.” This is 
another aspect in which its truth and un- 
changeableness shall be scen. The first 
covenant whose tenor was, “do this and 
live,” and which, consequently, rested in 
obedience, was broken; and now another 
covenant has been formed, the express 
ground of which is faith. ‘* Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
Faith is required to be exercised in the 
‘Word, which Word reveals in the very 
clearest terms, the dignity and sufficiency 
of that great atonement which has been ren- 
dered for sin; and now we have only to show 
forth this trust in the Saviour, and those 
fruits of obedience in the life which, if 
roduce, and 
on the pledge of “ divine faithfulness and 
truth,” we may rest assured that salvation 
shall be ours—that peace shall be given to 
us here, and everlasting glory and blessed- 
ness hereafter. 

Brethren, what think ye of these things ? 
Another year is numbered with the past, 
and a new one has commenced its brief re- 
volution. The bodies we possess are frail 
and fleeting. Their nature is like the grass, 
their comeliness like the flower of.the field. 
The year that has fled has shown, in innu- 
merable instances, the uncertainty of life, 
and the certainty of death; and ere the 
one which has now begun may have termi- 
nated its rapid course, these bodies which 
we wear may have returned to the dust 
from whence they came, and the spirit unto 
God that gave it. And what, then, in these 
circumstances, is the language of our text? 
Is it not to one and all, be sober, be vigil- 
ant, be mindful of death, of judgment, cf 
eternity; be not faithless but believing; 
rest on the Word, have trust in God, yea, 
even in the mighty God of Jacob; and, 
looking to the glory to be revealed, have 

our Joins girded about, and your lamps 
urning, and ye yourselves like unto men 
that wait for the coming of their Lord ? 
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“ Early will I seek thee.”——Ps. Ixiii. 1. 


You know, little childreri, who spake 
these words. It was David, the king of 
Israel. Though he was a great king, and 
had many things to oecupy his attention, he 
yet considered God to be the chief object 
of his desire. He could not be happy with- 
out God. But you know the Lord is a 
great God, and to be feared and had in 
reverence of aljl that draw near unto him; 
and, therefore, you must seck God through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. When John the 
Baptist saw Jesus, he pointed him out to his 
disciples as the “ Lamb of God, which tak- 
eth away the sin of the world.” John i. 29, 
36. And when his disciples heard this, they 
followed Jesus. Jesus turned and saw them 
following him, and said unto then, v. 88, 
“ What seek ye?” Now, David and John’s 
disciples were seeking the same thing ; for 
sinners, as we are, cannot approach the glo- 
rious presence of Jehovah, but as he is re- 
vecled in the Saviour. 

Some of you little children may be in- 
clined to ask, 

I. Why you should seek Christ ? 

You know that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
a very glorious Being. He is adorned with 
all the perfections of God. He is the chief 
among ten thousand, and ag eae lovely. 
He is the brightness of the Father's Bley. 
and the express image of his person. e 
is called in Scripture “the pearl of great 
pili is, nothing is so valuable in 

eaven or earth, as tou be compared with 
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Jesus. He is God’s “ unspeakable gift,” 
and men or angels cannot rehearse his ex- 
cellencies. He is “the day-star from on high, 
and the Sun of righteousness,” from whom 
proceed light and warmth, and every com- 
fort and blessing. 

And what are some of those blessings 
which God is ready to bestow on those who 
seek Christ ? 

1. The pardon of sin. 

Every one of us, young and old, needs to 
have his iniquities blotted out. The Word 
of God informs us that we are born in sin, 
and brought forth in iniquity; we are the 
children of wrath, and liable to destruction. 
You know that when God destroyed the 
people of the old world, because their wick- 
edness was great on the face of the earth, 
little children like you were drowned, along 
with their parents and friends; and this 
shows us that little children are sinners as 
well as others; for God, who is a just God, 
would not punish them if they were not 
guilty. And if you think on your own 

earts, and consider your own conduct, do 
you not feel that you do many things which 
are wrong? Have you not been thinking. 
your own thoughts, and speaking your own 
words, and doing your own works, on this 
holy Sabbath ? This is sin, and you need 
to be forgiven your iniquity. How much 
should you and I desire to obtain the hap- 
piness of which David ks in the 9ud 


psalm ! “‘ Blessed is he whose tranagression 
2C 
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is forgiven, whose sin is covered. Blessed 
is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth 
not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is 
no guile.” 

We can do nothing for ourselves. 
tell you a story about the Rev. David 
Dickson, a good minister, that was once in 
Edinburgh. Being asked, when on his 
death-bed, bow he found himself, he answer- 
ed, “I have taken my good deeds and bad 
deeds, and thrown them together in an 
heap, and fled from them both to Christ, 
and in him I have peace.” He felt that he 
could do nothing for himself. When he 
inquired, like the prophet Micah, (vi. 6, 7,) 
“* Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myself before the high God ? shall 
I come before him with burnt-offerings, with 
calves of. a year old? Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? shall I give my 


first-born for my transgression, the fruit of 


my body for the sin of my soul ?” He found 
that none of these things could be of any 
avail, “ There is no uame given under 
heaven among men, by which we can be 
saved, but the name of Christ.” I read 
lately of a certain man on the Malabar 
coast, who had inquired of various devotees 
and priests, how he might make atonement 
for his sins ; and he was directed to drive 
iron ke sufficiently blunted, through his 
sandals, and on these spikes he was di- 
rected to place his naked feet, and to walk 
about 480 miles. If, through loss of blood, 
or weakness of body, he was obliged to halt, 
he might wait for healing and strength. He 
undertook the journey, (for what will not a 
person awakened to a sense of sin attempt, 
to get rid of the burden of it,) and while he 
halted under a large shady tree, where the 
Gospel was sometimes preached, one of the 
missionaries came and preached in his hear- 
ing, from these words: ‘‘ The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from allsin.” While 
he was preaching, the man rose up, threw 
off his torturing sandals, and cried out aloud, 
“this is what I want,” and he became a 
lively witness, that the blood of Jesus 
cleanseth from all sin. And, little children, 
what peace, and comfort, and hope, and joy, 
does it produce in the mind, even in the 
most distressing circumstances! I1 have 
read about a dving soldier and a dying 
officer, The soldier was wounded at the 
hattle of Waterloo, and carried by his com- 
panion to some distance, and laid down at 
the foot of a tree, where his companion, at 
his request, read to hima few verses of the 
Bible, upon which he said, “I die happy, 
for I possess the peace of God, which pass- 


I will. 
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eth all understanding.” A little while after, 
one of the officers passed him, and, seeing 
him in a very exhausted state, asked him 
how he did. He answered him as he said 
formerly to his companion, and then ex- 
pired. The officer was soon after mortally 
wounded, and when surrounded by his bro- 
ther officers, full of anguish and dismay, he 
cried out, “ Oh! I would give ten thousand 
worlds that I possessed that peace which 
gladdened the heart of the dying soldier 
whom I saw lying under the tree. I know 
nothing of this peace! I die miserable! 
for I die in despair !” 

Now, little children, you must seek Jesus, 
that you may have your sins forgiven, and 
that you may live at peace with God, and 
die in safety and in happiness. 

2. Another blessing which Christ gives, 
and for which you should seek him, is hodi- 
ness. 

You know, little children, that God is 
“‘ glorious in holiness,” and that he says to 
each of us, “ O do not that abominable thing 
which my soul hateth!” Weare in his sight 
“altogether as an unclean thing.” Our hearts 
are full of malice, and pride, and impurity. 
We require that God would create in usa 
clean heart, and renew a right spirit within 
us. Now, Christ cleanseth the souls of 
those that come to the fountain which has 
been opened for sin and uncleanness; and 
his Holy Spirit is sent to sanctify the soul. 
‘Lhe people of God who, like the Corin- 
thians, have been “‘ washed, and justified, 
and sanctified, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and by the Spirit of our 
God,” are able to sing “unto Him that 
Joved us, and hath washed us from our 
sins in his own blood.” When a per- 
son is brought, hike the apostle Paul, to 
glory in nothing but in the cross of the 

ord Jesus Christ, the world is thereby 
crucified unto him, and he is crucified unto 
the world. I will tell you a story on 
this subject. Mr. Marshall, author of the 
*S Gospel Mystery of Sanctification,” having 
been for several years under distress of mind, 
consulted Dr. Goodwin, an eminent divine, 
giving him an account of the state of his 
soul, and particularizing his sins, which lay 
heavy on his conscience. In reply, he told 
him he had forgot to mention the greatest 
sin of all—the sin of unbelief, in not believ- 
ing on the Lord Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of his sins, and for sanctifying his nae 
ture. Qn this, he set himself to the study- 
ing and preaching Christ, and attained to 
eminent holiness, great peace of conscience, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

If you, little children, wish to be made 
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holy, as God is holy, that God may have 
pleasure in seeing you, as olive plants trained 
up beside the water courses, you must seek 
Christ, and wait on him for his Spirit, to 
sprinkle you with his peace-speaking and 
purifying blood. You have great need of 
being made holy, and it is a difficult thing 
to make you holy. You know it is a diffi- 
cult thing to break the hard flinty rock. Now, 
your hearts are compared, in Scripture, to 
the adamant and to the nether millstone ; 
and the more holy you become, the more 
you will feel your want of holiness. I will 
tell you what Mr. Newton, an excellent 
minister, once said when reading the text : 
“ By the grace of God, [ am what [ am.” 
He said, lam not what I ought to be. Ah! 
how imperfect and deficient! Iam not what 
I wish to be; but I abhor what is evil, and 
would cleave to that which is good! I am 
not what I hope to be ; soon, soon I shall 
put off mortality, and with it all sin and 
imperfection. Yet, though I am not what 
I ought to be, nor what I wish to be, nor 
what I hope to be, I can truly say, I am 
not what I once was—a slave to sin and 
Satan; and I can heartily join with the 
Apostle and acknowledge, ‘‘ By the grace 
of God, I am what I am!” 

8. The only other blessing which I shall 
now mention, that you shall get by secking 
Christ, is, eternal life in heaven. 

It is said, in one of the psalms, “ The 
Lord is a sun and shield; he will give grace 
and glory.” He gives grace here, in for- 
giving the sins of those who seek him, and, 
by the power of his grace, he subdues sin in 
the saul: and he will give glory hereafter, 
in bringing every one of those, whom he 
pardons and purifies, to heaven, to be ever 
in the presence and enjoying the favour of 
God. He is saying to you now, “ Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, 
and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will 
be a father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and my daughters, saith the Lord Al- 
mighty.” You know that Moses, though 
adopted into the family of Pharoah’s daugh- 
ter, and exalted to the honours of Pharoah’s 
kingdom, preferred joining himself to the 
Lord’s people, and to suffer affliction with 
them, than to enjoy all the treasures of 
Egypt, and all the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son, that he might have the dignity of 
being numbered among the children of God ; 

_and we read that he did so, because “he 
“had respect to the recompense of reward.” 

You Laci: little children, that there are 
only two places beyond the grave, to one 
or other of which we must all go. When 
Christ was on the cross, there were two 
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thieves crucified, one on either side of him; 
one of them repented of his sins, and applied 
for help to Christ, saying, ‘‘ Lord, remember 
me when thou comest to thy kingdom,” and 
the Lord answered him graciously : “ This 
night shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
Had not he felt his sin, and applied to 
Christ, and obtained mercy, what would 
have become of him? He would have 
shared the fate of the impenitent thief, in 
being abandoned to destruction; as soon as 
death arrived, he, like the rich man of whom 
we read, would “lift up ‘his eyes in hell, 
being in torment,” instead of being, like 
Lazarus, carried to Abraham's bosom by 
the anvels of God. 

Little children, it is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God. God 
is a consuming fire to all who do not scek 
him in Christ Jesus. The wrath of God abid- 
eth on each of us, unless freed from it by 
Christ. You can know somewhat of the 
dreadful effects of God’s curse. You re- 
member that once Christ, when hungry, 
passed by a fig-tree, upon which there was 
no fruit, and Christ cursed the tree, and it 
withered away. How terrible if the wrath 
of Christ should fall on us! You have heard 
that the devils in hell were once angels in 
heaven ; but, as soon as they sinned against 
God, his wrath was poured upon them. 
And, oh! what a change took place on them! 

| They were cast into that lake of fire and 
brimstone, which was then prepared for the 
devil and his angels, and the wicked people 
who will not seck Christ to “ deliver thein 

| from the wrath tocome.” ‘ The wages of 

| sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life 

’ Christ Jesus.” A little boy, on his 
death-bed, was asked where he was going 
He answered, to heaven. Being farther 
asked why he wished to go there 7? he answer- 
ed, because Christ is there. And being 
again asked what he would do if Christ 
should leave heaven? He replied, I will 
go with him whithersoever he goeth. 

These, my young friends, are gifts worth 
the seeking, and I hope some of you have 
been excited to inquire, 

II. How you are to seek Christ, so as te 
find him. 

1. You must believe in Christ : “ With- 
out faith it is impossible to please God.” 

Some of you know the questions of the 
Shorter Catechism. ‘“ What is faith in Jesus 
Christ? Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving 
grace whereby we receive and rest upon 
him alone for salvation, as he is offered to 
us in the Gospel.” You must believe all 

' that is said in the Scriptures about Christ, 
| who is “ able to save them to the uttermost, 
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who come unto God by him.” You must 
feel your need of Christ, and believe in 
him to the saving of your souls. 1 will 
tell you a very pretty story from which you 
may learn the nature of faith. ‘ Children,” 
says Cecil, ‘‘are capable of very early im- 
pressions. I imprinted on my daughter 
the idea of faith, at a very early age. She 
was playing one day with a few beads, 
which seemed wonderfully to delight her. 
Her whole:soul was absorbed in her beads. 
I said, ‘my dear, you have some pretty 
beads there.’ ‘ Yes, papa.” ‘And you 
seem vastly pleased with them. Well, now, 
throw them behind the fire.” The tears 
started into her eyes; she looked earnestly 
at me, as if she ought to have a reason for 
so cruel a sacrifice. ‘ Well, my dear, do as 
you please : but you know, I never told 
you to do any thing, which I did not think 
would be for your good ;’ she looked at me 
a few moments longer, and then summoning 
up all her fortitude, her breast heaving with 
the effort, she dashed them into the fire. 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘there let them lie; you 
shall hear more about them another time ; 
but, I say, no more of them now.’ Some 
days after, I bought her a boxful of larger 
beads, and toys of the same kind. When 
I returned home, I opened the treasure, 
and set it before her; she burst into tears 
with excessive joy. ‘ These, my child,’ said 
I, ‘are yours, because you believed me 
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he wished ; yet he put to him the question : 
“What wilt thou that I should do unto 
thee.” Again, when the children of Israel 
were in the land of their captivity, God 
determined that at the end of seventy years 
they should be restored to their own coun- 
try; but he said, “ yet for all these things I 
will be inquired of by the house of Israel 
to do it unto them.” 

Probably some of you, little children, and 
some persons who are grown up, may be 
saying that they cannot pray. This will be 
no excuse, for God has promised to instruct 
those who wish to be taught to pray, just as 
Christ taught his disciples to pray in those 
interesting words which I hope you all 
know, and which have been appropriately 
called the Lord’s prayer. “ Our Father 
which art in heaven,” &c., as you will find 
them recorded in the sixth chapter of 
Matthew, at the 9th verse. You can easily 
remember such a prayer as that offered up 
by the thief on the cross: “* Lord remember 
me when thou comest to thy kingdom ;” or 
that of Bartimens: “Jesus thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me ;” or the prayer 
of the publican, when he went up with the 
Pharisee to the temple to pray : “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” IT remember a 
story about a Hottentot who was under 
deep convictions of sin, and who did not 
know how to pray, being present at family 
worship at his master’s house, was taught 


when I told you to throw these paltry beads | how to pray, by hearing the parable of the 


behind the fire; your obedience has brought 
you this treasure. But now, my dear, re- 
member as long as you live, what faith is. 
I did all this to teach you the meaning of 
faith. You threw your beads away when 
I bade you, because you had faith in me, 
that I never advised you but for your good. 
Put the same trust in God; believe every 
thing that he says in his word. Whether 
you understand it or not, have faith in him 
that he means your good.’ ” 

Now, little children, remember what faith 
is, and put it in practice, for without faith 
you cannot be interested in Christ, or have 
any of the blessings which are treasured up 
in him. 

2. In seeking Christ you must pray to 
hin. 

Although God knows what we require, 
yet that does not supersede the necessity of 
our imploring the blessing needed by us. 
God knew what Solomon needed; but he 
said to him, ‘ Ask what I shall give thee.” 
When the blind beggar, Bartimeus, heard 
Christ passing by, and he cried, saying, 
“ Thou Son of David, have mercy on me,” 
Christ knew well what he needed, and what 


Pharisee and the publican read. While 

the prayer of the Pharisee was read, the 

poor Hottentot thought within himself, 

“This is a good man; here is nothing for 

me ;” but when the master came to the 

prayer of the publican—‘“ God be merciful 

to me a sinner”—“ This suits me,” he cried; 

““now I know how to pray;” and he con- 

tinued to put up that prayer until he found 

mercy. Prayer is the key to heaven. By 

it Elijah shut up the skies; so that there 

was neither dew nor rain on the land for a 

long space of time. By prayer Jacob placed 

a ladder whose foot was on earth, and its 

top in heaven, upon which the angels of 
God ascended and descended. By prayer 

Daniel shut the lions’ mouths, so that they 

could not hurt him when he was east into 

their den. By prayer Samson shook the 

Philistines’ temple, and destroyed the idola- 

ters it contained. By prayer Peter was 

delivered from prison, for the Charch i ; 
ceded with God for him, and the angel of the” 
Lord was sent to rescue him from his peril- 

ous situation. “ Pray, therefore, without 

ceasing.” 

3. You must seek Christ by studying 
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tne Bible, and by hearing the Gospel 
preached. 

The Bible is God's book. It tells us of 
God and of Christ, and of every thing which 
we have to do. You know that the apostle 
Paul commended Timothy in that, “from 
a child he knew the Scriptures, which are 
able to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus.” I will tell a 
story about an Irish boy who loved the 
Scriptures. He was one day going to one 
of the Bible schools, that is, a school where 
they are taught to read and to understand 
the Bible, for in many schools in Ircland 
they are not taught to read the Bible; and 
in many schools in this country, they are 
not taught to understand it, although they 
may be able to read it. On his way to 
school, he was met by a Popish priest who 
was not so averse to the Scriptures 4s most 
of his brethren are. The priest asked the 
boy, what book it was which he carried un- 
der his arm? “It is a will, Sir,” said the 
boy. ‘ What will,” rejoined the priest. 
“Phe Jast will and testament that Jesus 
Christ left to me, and to all who desire to 
claim a title to the property therein be- 
queathed,” replied the boy. ‘“ What did 
Christ leave you in that will?” “ A king- 
dom, Sir.” “ Where does that kingdom 
lie?” “ Tt is the kingdom of heaven, Sir.” 
“ And do you expect to reign as a king 
there ?” “ Yes, Sir, as joint-heir with Christ.” 
‘** And will not every person get there as 
well as your” “No, Sir, none can get 
there but those that claim their title to that 
kingdom on the ground of this will.’ The 
priest asked several other questions, to which 
the boy gave such satisfactory answers as 
quite astonished him. ‘“ Indeed,” said he, 
* you are a good little boy: take care of the 
book wherein God gives you such precious 
promises; believe what he has said, and 
you will be happy here and hereafter.” But 
when you read the Word of God, little 
children, remember that you cannot under- 
stand the wondrous things of God’s law 
until your eyes are opened by the Spirit of 
God. 


You must pray to God for his Spirit . 


to enlighten you in the knowledge of the — 


Lord Jesus Christ. 


You remember, that — 


when Hagar and her son Ishmael were cast | 


out from the house of Abraham, that the 
child was ready to perish for thirst, and that 
although there was a well of water near at 
band, she knew not of it until the Lord 

nt his anzel to point it out to her. There- 
fore, you must wait upon God for his Spirit. 
And when attending the house of God, 
which you should always do with your 


pa-| I do to inherit eternal life ?” 
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what is said, as if addressed alone to you; 
and you should be praying for an interest 
in lise is declared by the minister from the 
Bible. The next story should instruct you 
how to act when listening to what is 
preached. A little girl once heard a minis- 
ter preaching from the text, ‘ He shall feed 
his flock like a shepherd; He shall gather 
the lambs with his arms, and carry them in 
his bosom”—Isaiah xl. 11. And when asked 
about the sermon, she said that she was 
wishing al] the time the minister was preach- 
ing, that she was one of Chirist’s lambs. 
Mr. Patison, the minister, said to her, “ What 
a happy day would it be in Bristo Street, 
had all my hearers been employed in a 
similar manner.” 

This is the way you are to seck Christ— 
by faith, by prayer, by reading and hearing 
God’s blessed Word. And, oh! little chil- 
dren, what a privilege have you in having 
such excellent teachers to inform you how 
youare to seck Christ! But, probably, some 
of you little children are thinking that you 
ure too young to seck Christ, and that it 
will be time enough to seck him when you 
get older. And this leads me to consider 


briefly, 

11. The advantage of seehing Hin 
early. 

1. If Christ is worthy that you should 


seek him at all, the sooner you do so the 
better. And you are to seck him while he 
is to be found, and call.on him while near. 
He is as deserving now, as ever he was, or 
as he shall be at any future time. And 
“now is the accepted time.” “ To-day,” 
saith the Lord, “if ye will hear my voice, 
harden not your hearts.” A time may come 
when he shall not be found though sought. 
You have heard of the foolish virgins, that 
when the Bridegroom came they were not 
ready to go with him into heaven, though 
earnestly wishing to get admission therc. 
And you remember what is told us of Esau, 
that in consequence of having sold his 
birth-right, the blessing was also denicd 
him, although he earnestly sought it with 
tears. Your hearts are more tender now 
than they will be after they are ‘ hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin.” Delay 
is dangerous, Felix, when Paul reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come, trembled, and answered, 
“Go thy way for this time; when I have a 
convenient season, I will call for thee ;” but 
this expected time never arrived. And 
you know the history of the young ruler, 
who came to Christ, saying, ‘*‘ What shall 
When he 


rents and friends, you ought to listen to; heard that he must leave all, and follow 
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Christ, “he went away sorrowful, for he was 
very rich”—thus proving that “the love of 
money is the root of all evil ;” and that “‘it | 
is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God ;” and that we should seek 
Christ before the mind is fully occupied 
with other things, which will not easily be 
dislodged. Therefore, you must seek him 
early. But, 

2, Another reason for seeking him early is, 
that yon may die very soon, and if you have 
found Christ, your friends will be comforted. 

Do you know, little children, that about 
one-third of all the children born, die in 
infancy. Now, if you do not seck Christ 
and find him before you die, you cannot go 
to heaven. 1 remember reading a story 
about a little girl at Portsea, who died at 
nine years of age ; and one day in her ill- 
ness, she said to her aunt, with whom she 
lived, “ When I am dead, I should like Mr. 
Griffin to preach a sermon to children, to 
persuade them to love Jesus Christ, to obey 
their parents, not to tell lies, but to think 
about dying and going to heaven.” ‘1 
have been thinking,” said she, “what text 
T should like him to preach from—2d Kings 
iv. 26. You are the Shunamite, Mr. G, is_ 
the prophet, and I am the Shunamite’s child. 
When I am dead, I dare say you will be 
grieved, though you need not. The pro- 
phet will come to see you, and when he 
suys, ‘ How is it with the child? you may 
say, ‘It is well.’ I am sure it will then be 
well with me, for I shall be in heaven, sing 
ing the praises of God. You ought to’ 
think it well too.” Mr. G. accordingly ful- 
filled the wish of this pious child. And, | 
children, if you die early, after secking and 
finding Christ, how happy will your friends | 
whom you have left behind be, in the as- 
surance of your being blessed in heaven! ' 
There was once’ an infidel and _ profligate ' 
vouth, who had disregarded the pious in- | 
. Junctions of his parents, but who one day | 
went to hear sermon with them. The sub- 
ject of discourse was, the heavenly state ; 
the nature of the happiness, employment 
and company of the spirits of just men made ' 
perfect, were beautifully and affectingly de- 
scribed. While the whole congregation were 
in ecstacy, the parents of this youth were in 
tears. When they came home, the son 
asked why they were sad during sermon, as 
they were known to be good people. The 
mother answered, that her sorrow arose 
from the fear, that the son of her womb and 
of her vows should be banished at last from 
the celestial paradise. ‘lhis cautious an 
monition, sanctioned by the father, found 
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its way to the youthful heart of her cis, 
and issued in his conversion. 

8. The only other reason I will urge for 
your seeking Christ early, is, the increase of 

appiness here and hereafter, which will be 
thereby secured to you. 

I never read of any one that repented of 
seeking Christ too early. You are to come 
to Christ for happiness. God says that 
‘‘wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” God’s favour 
is life, and his loving-kindness is better than 
life. Some peovle would Jead you to think 
otherwise than the Word of God says of a 
religious life. Matthew Henry, the author 
of the excellent commentary on the Bible, 
left this as his dying testimony, “ that a life 
spent in the service of God, and communion 
with him, is the most comfortable and plea- 
sant life that any one can live in the world.” 
You know, little children, that sin is the 
cause of all the misery in the world; and 
that if you seek Christ early, you will be 
kept from many sins into which those who 
seck not Christ are liable to fall, and which 
when set In order before them afterwards, 
will foree these to say, “a man may bear 
his infirmities, but a wounded spirit, who 
can bear?” And the longer you have re- 
ceived Christ, and the greater your advances 
in the divine life, the more “ meet will you 
be for the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
The higher degree of glory you will be 
capable of receiving. We are told in the 
fifteenth chapter of Ist Corinthians, that 
“there is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars, for one star differeth from another 
star in glory ;” thus intimating, that he who 
soweth sparingly shal] reap sparingly, while 
he who soweth bountifully shall reap boun- 
Though all the inhabitants of 
heaven will be happy, we are taught to be- 
lieve, that there will be companies of the 
redeemed encircling the throne of God at 
a nearer and at a more remote distance ; 
that by divine appointment the station on 
high will be assigned according to the pro- 
gress now made in conformity to the divine 
image ; that Abraham the father of the faith- 
ful, and David the man according to God’s 
own heart, and John the beloved disciple 
of our Lord, and such as have been long in 
Christ, will be placed in a more advan- 
tageous gine than the thief on the cross 
and such like, whose conversion was iz 
stantly succeeded by his introduction to the 
paradise above ; and that as they were here 
advancing from grace to grace, they shall, 
in & progressive ratio, be moving forward 
incalculably from glory to glory. 
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Should you not then, my friends, whether 
young or old, seek the Lord now? There 
is not a moment to be lost. When the 
Lord addresses you as he is now doing, in 
such language as this, (Psalm xxvii. 8,) 
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“ Seek ye my face ;” be prepared with the 
Psalmist to answer, “my heart said unto 
thee, Thy face, Lord, will I seek, yea, early 
will I seek thee.” May God bless his Word, 
and to his name be all the praise. Amen. 


AND REGENERATION ; 


A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHAPEL, GREENOCK, ON FEBRUARY 
230, 1834, 


By the Rev. RICHARD MARTIN, A.B., 





** Whom we preach.”—Conr. i. 28. 


In directing your attention to these words, 
I shall, with an humble dependence upon 
the teaching of the Spirit of the Lord, en- 
deavour to illustrate and explain the subject | 
of the Apostle’s preaching. 

In the first verse of this epistle, St. Paul 
states, that he was the Apostle of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that the Lord’s intention 
in appointing him to this apostleship, was 
graciously explained to Ananias, when 
he, tremblingly, besitated to bear to the 
once persecuting but now humble Saul, 
the message of reconciliation and love. 
““Go thy way, for he is a chosen vessel un- 
to me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, 
and kings, and the children of Israel.” How 
this commission was understood and acted 
upon by St. Paul, is evident from the ac- 
count of his after conduct as related by the | 
same sacred historian: “ And straightway he | 
preached Christ in the synagogues, that he 
is the Son of God.” In the verse before 
the text, St. Paul speaks of “ Christ the 
hope of glory,” and immediately declares 
this to be the subject of his preaching. This 
was the sum and substance of his commis- 
sion, and he declared it with zeal and| 
energy. This he found to be the power of, 
God unto his own salvation, and experienced 
its blessed efficacy in himself. Jesus Christ 


‘fore his 


Redeemer as a tragical story, only calcu- 
lated to work upon our natural affections. 
Or that it was his design in setting forth 
the Lord Jesus as evidently crucified be- 
hearers, that they should but 
become systematically acquainted with the 
subject. His great object appears to have 
been so to explain and illustrate the 
doctrines which emanate from that source, 
that the people of God might be led so to 
embrace them, as to fix upon them their 
hopes of happiness both in time and in eternity. 
Here, then, we may be led to inquire what 
were the chief doctrines which he inculcated. 
The limits of this discourse will not, how- 
ever, admit of our entering into a minute 
and lengthened inquiry, or to our referring 
to all the glorious truths which he has left 
on record. But in order to understand 
aright the nature of his preaching, and the 
subject he was wont to inculcate, it will be 
necessary for us to speak of a few of the 
great and leading doctrines of the Gospel ; 
and I shall, therefore, sclect for our present 
consideration,— Repentance, Faith, and Re- 
generation. 

These doctrines I shall be prepared to 
show he taught, when he made Christ Jesus 
the subject of his preaching. 


We shall first speak of Repentance. St. 


and him crucified, was the ground of his own’ Paul did not conceive that this consisted in 
hope, the fountain of his own comfort and a slight and transient feeling of sorrow, pro- 
consolation, the joy and rejoicing of his own’ duced by any sudden thought or impression 
soul. It is not, therefore, to be wondered however strong. Such a feeling sometimes 
at, both from the nature of his commission, arises from a momentary reflection upon the 
and from his own experience of its efficacy, ' evil nature of sin, or upon the punishment 
that he made it the subject of his preaching, which awaits it eventually in a future world, 
as that which could alone afford a hope of a feeling which, like a passing gleam, ap- 
glory to those whom he then addressed, or pears for a little while, and then vanishes 
to those to whom his addresses would reach away. The Apostle had a deeper view of the 
in after ages. In stating, however, that he | evil of sin in itself, and a more exalted know- 
preached Jesus Christ and him crucified, 1) ledge of the holiness and majesty of the 
must not be understood to mean that he, great Being against whom it has been com- 
merely dwelt upon the crucifixion of the| mitted. Repentance for sin appears to arise 
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from an abiding sense of its presence, and is | 
accompanied with a sincere and heart-felt . 
desire tor its removal. Such a feeling pro- 
duces a constant agitation of mind under a 
knowiedge of sin’s condemning power, and | 
of its hatefulness in the sight of a just and | 
holy God, whereby it stands as a wall of; 
partition between the creature and the Crea- 
tor. It removes all rest and quietness from 
the conscience of the awakened sinner, dis- 
pels all peace, and turns his former sources 
of happiness into springs of bitterness and 
dissatisfaction. It leads him earnestly to 
inquire for some means which would be as 
ctlective in removing the evil, and in bestow- 
ing peace and comfort on his embittered 
conscience, as was the branch cast into the 
bitter waters of Marah. I now speak, not 
of that sorrow which worketh death, but of 
that which leadeth to eternal life. Nor do 
I inean to say that this feeling will be equally 
strong in all, but that it is one which, from 
the very nature of sin, must in a degree be 
common to all to whom the doctrines of the 
cross have been, or inay be made to reach 
with saving power. It was evidently the 
great design of the Apostle that such a feel- 
ing as I have before described should arise 
from his preaching; and it was with this 
view that he endeavoured so forcibly to 
bring conviction of sin to the conscience. 
This is strikingly manifest in his epistle to 
the Romans. In it he proves that both 
Jews and Gentiles were guilty of sin, and 
thus were inexcusable before God. By this 
line of argument, he removes all possibility 
of self-defence, and was, therefore, the more 
likely to lead them to a conviction of its evil 
and malignant consequences, to a sincere 
repentance for its commission, and to a fer- 
vent desire for the removal of its condemn- 
ing and polluting influence. His object was 
to prepare them for a willing reception of 
the Gospel of the Redeemer; and this he 
could not better effect than by stripping 
them of all subterfuges in themselves, and by 
convincing them, one and all, of their accumu- , 
lated sins in the sight of God. The natural 
effect of such preaching as this, must be to 
produce a sincere and heart-felt sorrow for. 
sin; and that this was the end which the: 
Apostle had in view, is evident from the 
account given of the subject of his preaching 
on another occasion, in the 26th ae 20th 
verse of the Acts of the Apostles: he. 
taught that “all men should repent and, 
turn to God, and do works mect for repent-' 
ance.” Now of this at least we may be 
well assured, that as St. Paul spoke under | 
the inspiration of the same gracious Spirit 
as that by which St. Peter was directed, so | 
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he must have set forth the same doctrines 
established upon the same foundation, and, 
therefore, pointed to Christ Jesus as “a 
Prince and a Saviour exalted to give re- 
pentance, as well as remission of sins.” Be- 
sides, as he had been spiritually enlightened 
to behold wondrous things out of God’s 
law, he must have expected that this effect 
would follow the preaching of Christ cruci- 
fied. He had been instructed by a prophet 
of the Lord, to look forward to a period 
when he would pour out a spirit of grace 
and supplication upon his people, by which 
he would lead them to “look upon Him 
whom they had pierced, and to mourn for 
him as one mourneth for his only son; and 
to be in bitterness for him as one that is in 
bitterness for his first-born.” When, there- 
fore, the Apostle made Christ crucified the 
subject of his preaching, he most cfectually 
preached repentance ; for it is in the cross 
of Christ Jesus that we see the evil nature 
of sin, and the batefulnesa with which God 
looks upon it, and, consequently, are led to 
feel deeply humbled for the part which each 
of us has had in its commission. And can 
there, I would ask, be any more powerful 
motive to sincere repentance for sin, than 
a believing view of a Saviour who was 
wounded for our transgressions, and bruised 
for our iniquities ? the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and with his -stripes 
we are healed. Can we, iny friends, look 
upon sin as its evil nature and hatefulness 
in the sight of God are there exemplified, 
and yet feel satisfied with ourselves by 
whom it is committed? When we view 
our own ingratitude towards, and rebellion 
against the God of heaven, can we behold 
such a wonderful display of his love, and 
yet not feel deeply pained and greatly 
humbled? Can we call to mind the num- 
ber of our sins, and the accumulated guilt 
which we have contracted, and not be 
pierced to the heart, and bowed down to re- 
pentance before our God? In fine, can welook 
upon the cross of the Redeemer, and then 
upon our own share in the guilt of that sad 
event, nay, of our aggravated guilt in still 
continuing to crucify the Son of God afresh, 
and to put him to an open shame by our 
transgressions, and not feel humbled to the 
very dust, under a sense of our truly sinful 
and awful condition? No, my brethren, if 
the gracious spirit of the Lord Jift up our 
hearts thus to view the cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the same Spirit will make that 
cross all-powerful in breaking up the fallow 
ground of our souls, and in leading us to a 
deep and abiding repentance for sin. 

A repentance such as this, is a prepara- 
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lion of heart truly necessary, in order to our 

cordial reception of the doctrine which we 

pu d to consider secondly, and that is, 
aith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

St. Paul’s definition of faith is, that it “is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” It is an act of 
the mind, by which the spiritual man takes 
as firm hold of the promises of God, as if he 
embraced the very substance of things which 
are now but the objects of hope ; and relies 
as unhesitatingly upon the testimony which 
faith bears to unseen objects, as if they were 
made to pass before his eyes, and thus be- 
come the objects of sight. This is nota 
mere assent to the truths of the Gospel, but 
a firm and undivided reliance upon them, 
which leads the believer to experience the 
truth of the Apostle’s assertion, that Christ 
is indeed the hope of glory, and to “ rejoice 
in him with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” It must be evident to any one whu 
reads the Word of God, and especially the 
Epistles of St. Paul, with any degree of at- 
tention, and with a teachable and unpreju- 
diced mind, that the way of salvation reveal- 
ed therein is by faith in Christ Jesus, without 
the merit of works. This is, indeed, a doc- 
trine opposed to the pride of the carnal 
mind, and one against which many objec- 
tions have been raised. But it is invariably 
stamped upon the face of such objections, 
that the persons by whom they are urged, 
are absolutely ignorant of the nature of the 
statement against which they argue. Thus 
they argue, that salvation by faith alone, 
without the merit of works—that is, salva- 
tion by free grace is an encouragement to 
immorality, and that, by such a plan, they 
might be led to sin on that grace might 
ubound. Now, this objection plainly proves 
that the doctrine itself is ey te 
For, when it is stated that we are saved by 
faith alone, this does not imply that we are 
to continue in sin, or that we are freed from 
the obligation of keeping the law; but that 
whilst we argue that no merit can be at-: 
tached to works, these works are still to be | 
performed as the effect of faith, and the pro- 
duction of love to God and man. Those 
who embrace the idea that works are neces- 
sary as a cause of merit, and not as the 
effect and evidence of faith, look for some- 
thing in themselves to recommend them to 
the favour of God ; and if they do not rely 
altogether upon their own merits, they at. 
Jeast unite them to the merits of Christ, as: 
a thing necessary to entitle them to salva- ; 
tion. But, surely, a little reflection would 
Le sufficient to convince, them that they can- | 
rot expect to make that a cause of merit 


which it is their duty to do, even supposing 
that they could keep the whole law, and 
that perfectly. Neither can they make it 
a ground of hope that they shall be accepted 
through Christ for their works’ sake, since 
they must be totally at a loss for a criterion 
by which to decide as to the degree of 
works that is necessary to entitle them to 
an interest in the merits of the Lord Jesus. 
Salvation must be, as St. Paul argues, either 
of grace or merit. If it be of grace, 
then the very mention of a free gift which 
grace implies, and the Scriptures speak of, 
shuts the door in the face of merit ; for that 
cannot be said to be of merit, or purchased, 
which is “freely given.” If, on the con- 
trary, it be of merit, then there can be no- 
thing of a gift in it, since we only obtain 
that to which we have earned u right, and 
which we may justly lay claim to as pur- 
chased by ourselves. But, since by a com- 
parison of our lives, and our best services 
with the Word of God, we must be con- 
vinced that we have in nowise merited any 
thing but the wrath of an offended Deity, 
it remains that we should acknowledge that 
we possess no claim or title in ourselves to 
the favour of God, and that we should 
gratefully reccive his overtures of love and 
mercy as altogether his own free and, on our 
part, unmerited gift. This was truly the 
doctrine taught by the apostle St. Paul, and 
in the belief of which the wounded con- 
science can alone find rest and comfort. 
We wander but in a maze of uncertainty, if 
we seek for peace and reconciliation in any 
other way. But we tread in the safe and 
only path to heaven, when we come in the 
name and through the alone merits of Him 
who has been set forth as the only mediator 
between God and man. When the awak- 
ened jailer inquired what he must do to be 
saved, he evidently asked the question under 
the impression—an impression not uncom- 
mon in the present day—tlat he must do 
something on his part to merit the pardon 
he so earnestly desired. He thonght 
that he must do something to make himself 
worthy of so great a blessing. He under- 
stood not how it was possible that God 
could be induced to look with favour upon 
one who had nothing to present before his 
throne but sins, or to offer as an extenuation 
for the guilt whicb he had contracted. And 
did St. Paul permit him to remain under 
this unhappy delusion? Did he desire him 
to do good works first, and then to come 
with these works as a price which he was 
to pay for his pardon? Did he direct that 
he should wait a little till he had found some 
better principle within him, or some stronger 
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evidence than his earnest prayer for instruc- 
tion, or desire for safety, that he was a fit 
subject for the pardon and favour of his 
God? Surely not! Sinner as he was— 
and would to God that each of us felt our 
sins as deeply—he led him to the fountain 
opened for sin and for uncleanness, and de- 
sired him to wash therein and be clean. 
‘“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,and thou 
shalt be saved” were the unconditional and 
glad tidings which he bore to this awakened 
and truly penitent sinner. And this simple 
fact, received into the heart that was before 
as hard as the walls of that prison within 
which the Apostles were confined, had more 
effect in melting it to kindness and benevo- 
lence, than whole volumes of mere morality 
could have produced. 

This is not a solitary proof of the doc- 
trine which the Apostle taught: many such 
might be adduced ; but I refer to this at the 
present time, because that, in the conduct 
and character of this believer, the doctrine 
itself is both proved and practically illus- 
trated. It is an example in which the 
Apostle’s assertion, in Romans iv. 5, is 
fully and strikingly explained—that ‘* to 
him that worketh not, but believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for richteousness.” The jailor had 
no works to recommend him to the favour 
of God ; he eonfessed that he was ungodly 
by his application for mercy; and he is in- 
formed by the Apostle, that if he believe on 
Him that justifieth the ungodly, he shall be 
saved, or that his faith shall be counted to 
him for righteousness. Before, then, we 
can reject the doctrine of salvation by faith 
without the merit of works, we must reject 
such texts and such examples in Scripture 
us bear upon the subject. We would, how- 
ever, do well to consider them carefully and 
Bi gees and lam confident that 1 speak 
safely when I say, that, if the doctrine be 
rejected after such a consideration, it must 
be against the conviction of its truth, and 
from a feeling of prejudice and obstinacy 
which warps the mind from its legitimate 
determination. I would now guard against 
all possibility of being misunderstood ; for, 
at the same time that I would assert that 
we are saved by faith alone, without the 
merit of works, I would also declare that 
the faith which sives is a faith working by 
love, which is the strongest of all motives to 
action, and leading us to devotion of life and 
conversation to Him in whom we believe. 
Neither is there any merit in faith itself; it, 
is the hand by which we embrace the offers | 
of God’s merey—the channel through which | 
the blessings of salvation are conveyed to! 
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us, and is no less the gift of God than the 
blessings which it thus conveys. It cannot 
be accounted a merit in the petitioner, that 
he puts forth his hand to receive the benefit 
for which he prayed; and there is less claim 
to merit when it appears that he would have 
‘been impotent to receive the gift, had not 
his impotency been removed by the giver. 
' The imputed righteousness of Christ alone 
gives us any title to justification—to life 
eternal; and faith, which is the chariot in 
which it travels to us, is put for the thing it 
, thus conveys, and is, therefore, said to be 
, “counted to us for righteousness.” 

In this, as in the former subject, it is ap- 
parent that when St. Paul made Christ cru- 
cified the subject of his preaching, he did so 
in order to establish the doctrines which are 
immovably fixed upon that foundation, and 

to set Him forth as the only “ hope of glory” 
: to our lost and ruined race. May it then 
be given to each of us to embrace the hope 
set before us in the dying and suffering of 
Him who was “ the brightness of his Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person!” 
May a living faith be formed within our souls, 
and every self-righteous imagination be _ 
brought low! And may we be s0 wrap- 
ped up in the robes provided for us in 
the righteousness of Christ, that we may be 
found at the great day of the coming of the 
Lord to be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing. 

It now remains for us to consider the 
other doctrine which I have chosen as an 
illustration of the subject of the Apostle’s 
preaching, which is Regeneration. 

The fallen and degenerate condition of 
inan is a subject so interwoven with the doc- 
trines of Scripture, that it appears strange 
that any, who profess to believe the truth of 
the Word of God, could be found who 
would argue against its reality. Especially 
must this seem strange, when the experience 
of every man, who inquires into the hidden 
workings of his own soul, must strengthen 
the testimony thus borne to it by divine 
revelation, The Scriptures not on repre- 
sent man as born in sin, and shaped in ini- 
quity, but also as impotent to the removal 
of this evil, and the renovation of the soul 
to the original likeness in which it had been 
created, Such is the view taken of this 
subject in the articles of our Church. Ori- 
ginal sin is defined to be “ the fault and cor- 
ruption of every man, that naturally is en- 
gendered of the offspring of Adam ; whereby 
man is very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary 
to the spirit, and, therefore, in every person 
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born into this world, it deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.” Man’s inability to 
remove this evil nature is described in no 
less plain and energetic language :—“ The 
condition of man, after the fall of Adam, is 
such that he cannot tum and prepare him- 
self by his own natural strength and good 
works to faith and calling upon God.” But 
that such a change is necessary, in order to 
render man a mect inhabitant for the dwel- 
ling-place of a holy God, both reason and 
revelation agree in proving :—‘ Without 
holiness no man can see the Lord ;” for he 
is “of purer eyes than to behold evil, or to 
look upon iniquity.” It is plain, from what 
has been before said, that no man in his 
natural condition possesses this holiness, but 
the contrary; and, therefore, that is absolutely 
necessary that a change be wrought in his na- 
tural disposition if ever he would become 
meet to appear before the face of God in glory. 
Belief in the merits of the Redeemer gives 
us a title to heaven, but regeneration alone 
can give us a mectness for it; and these 
doctrines, though distinct in themselves, are 
yet, like the colours of the rainbow, so firm- 
y united the one with the other, that they 
cannot be separated without injuring the 
effect of both. He that truly believes is 
regenerate, and he alone that is regenerate 
believes. They are thus closely united by 
the Apostle in his 2d Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians xi. 13; for he says, we are 
‘chosen to salvation through sanctification 
of the Spirit, and belief of the truth.” Re- 
generation is a change wrought upon the 
will and affections of the sinner, by which a 
new and holy principle is implanted within 
the soul. There is no new faculty bestowed, 
but a new and living principle, by which the 
natural faculiies of man are turned to their 
original purpose, and made to move, as it 
were, around their proper centre of attrac- 
tion. Every unregenerate man is led cap- 
‘tive by sin and Satan; and those faculties 
which had been given by God to be used in 
-his service, and for his glory, are thus turned 
out of course, and made to forward the 
cause and interest of his enemies. That 
which regeneration effects is simply the 
renewal of God’s authority, and the removal 
of that sway which had been hitherto borne 
by sin and Satan. There is no outward 
channie of circumstances, or mere admittance 
to any christian privilege, that can in itself 
produce this effect, or be said to be the 
change that is here spoken of. It is a change 
so forcibly expressed by the words of the 
Redeemer to Nicodemus, that we might as 
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there spoken of, to a merely metaphorical 
change, or admittance to outward privileges, 
however useful. The heart of man is the 
source of sin, and that source must be 
reached, in order to the removal of its in- 
dwelling power. No outward act can pene- 
trate to the secret recesses of the soul, and, 
therefore, an inward and radical change must 
be effected. Now, this can be the produc- 
tion alone of spiritual influence ; and hence 
our Saviour argues, that “‘ except a man be 
born, not only of water, which is the outward 
aud visible sign, but of the Spirit, by whom 
the inward and spiritual grace is bestowed, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Regeneration, therefore, means the change 
wrought upon the soul by which it receives 
anew and holy bias, acts upon new and holy 
principles, and is directed to the perform- 
ance of new and holy actions, The man 
that is in Christ Jesus by faith, thus becomes 
anew creature—“old things are passed away ; 
behold, all things are become new.” The 
efficient cause of this change is undoubtedly 
the Spirit of the living God ; which, work- 
ing by the instrumentality of appointed 
means, especially the Word of unerring 
Truth, removes the heart of stone, and soul of 
corruption, and gives a heart of flesh, and 
a spirit of holiness, to be the ruling principle 
of after life. When St. Paul preached Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, he made this doc- 
trine to appear in a prominent manncr, and 
thus proved the importance which he him- 
self attached to the proper understanding of 
the subject. The washing of regeneration, 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, was a 
change which he taught as absolutely neces- 
sary to our eternal salvation, and plainly 
showed that “ Christ gave himself for us, not 
only that he might redeem us from all in- 
quity, but to purify unto himself a peculiar 
people zealous of good works.” Hence he 
exhorts his brethren “ not to be conformed 
to this world in its evil principles and prac- 
tices; but to be transformed by the renew- 
ing of their minds, that they might prove 
what was that good, and acceptuble, and 
perfect will of God.” 

Such is a summary of some of the leading 
doctrines taught by St. Paul, from the con- 
sideration of which we may collect the sub- 
ject upon which he loved to dwell. I have 
ulready spoken too much at large upon 
them, not as it tespects their importance, 
but as it regards the limits of this dscouren: 
I shall be brief, however, in the practical 
application of the subject. 

I would now most earnestly beseech you, 


safely argue that we never had received our | my friends, to apply to yourselves, in a way 
natural birth, as to limit the new creation, | of self-examination, what has been said. 1n- 
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quire as to the effect that has been produced | 
upon you, individually, by the preaching of’ 
those doctrines that had been taught by St. 
Paul. It is clearly evident that his preach- 
ing waz founded upon Jesus Christ and him | 
crucified ; and that, by the application of 
this subject, he sought to produce within the ' 
soul of each deep repentance, steadfast faith, 
and a new creation. Ask yourselves, then, 
aa in the presence of God this day, whether 
the Apostle’s object has been realized as it 
regards you individually. Have yousought— 
earnestly sought for the grace of God, that 
a deep sense of your sins may be imprinted 
upon you, and that you may be led truly to 
repent of all your misdeeds? Has Christ 
Jesus, the hope of glory, been established 
and fixed within your souls by a lively faith 
inhim? And has the transforming influ- 
ence of the Spirit of the Lord been pre- 
sent with you, in order to the production 
of a new and heavenly nature? These are 
inquiries of the very highest importance, in- 
asmuch as upon the answers which each of 
us can give to them, depends not only our 
peace here, but our eternal destiny here- 
after. 1 doubt not, as it isa pers fixed 
in the nature of man, but that each of you 
desire to attain to the enjoyment of perfect 
happiness, and that you look forward to the 
time, however ill-founded your hope, when 
you shall be admitted to a participation in 
the happiness of heaven. Few, if any, can 
admit the thought, that theirs shall be an 
endless misery ; and most even of the uncon- 
verted have some ground of hope that they 
shall obtain a seat in the bright mansions of 
heaven. But it seldom enters into the hearts 
of such to inquire, whether the foundation 
upon which they build for eternity is such 
us has been laid by the Apostles of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ? They form some crude 
and undigested notions of the nature of 
heaven—of the God who dwells there—of 
the souls that have been already admitted, 
and of the appointed way for journeying 
thither. Their views are not formed upon 
any scriptural authority; but simply arise. 
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from some erroneous and prejudiced notions 
imbibed in early life, or thoughts worked 
out, in more mature years, by the imegina- 
tion of the carnal and unconverted mind. 
Man is prone to error, and chiefly on the 
subject of religion; it is, therefore, most 
desirable that we should impartially inquire 
into the views which we have formed on 
subject. We spare no pains, no exertions, 
no self-denial, in order to be rightly inform- 
ed on subjects likely to forward our tem- 
poral interest, and to guard us against every | 
possibility of mistake or error. We are wise 
in our generation, as it respects worldly ob- 
jects ; would to God we were equally wise 
and earnest in our desire for heavenly 
blessings! We labour for the meat that 

erisheth ; but forget that there is no less 
abour required, in order to our participating 
in that which endureth unto everlasting life. 
My dear brethren, inquire if this be appli- 
cable to you. Examine yourselves by the 
subjeet now before us ; search and try your- 
selves by the progress you have made, not 
only in the knowledge, but in the practical 
experience, of those doctrines inculcated by 
the apostle St. Paul. Ask yourselves ifthe 
time, and labour, and anxiety, expended 
upon the prayerful perusal of the Word of 
God, have been commensurate to the vital 
importance of the truths therein revealed. 
Beware of self-deception, or ereree : 
deal faithfully with yourselves as before the 
bar of God; judge yourselves impartially, 
and with a sincere determination, by the 
grace of God, to avoid that which is evil, 
and to pursue that which is good, that you 
may not be judged and .condemned ever- 
lastingly hereafter. And, now, may the 
Spirit of the Lord apply what has been said 
to each of our consciences, to be an arrow 
of conviction to the unconverted, and a sub- 
ject of joy and consolation to the adopted 
sons and daughters of the Lord God Al- 
mighty——to whom, with the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, the one God of our salvation, 
be glory, dominion, and honour, now and 
for evermore. Amen. 
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“ Abstain from all appearance of evil.”—1 Tusss. v. 22. 


THE injunction contained in the text is of 
very general application, and, if seriously 
considered and uniformly complied with, 
would prevent us from saying and doing 
things which are commonly thought per- 
fectly allowable and harmless. It is often 
very difficult to convince a person that cer- 
tain modes of speech, and certain practices 
that prevail among the class of people to 
which he belongs, are in their own nature 
injurious and sinful, and ought, therefore, to 
be renounced ; but it is comparatively easy 
to show that they have at least the appear- 
ance of evil, and that they have a tendency 
to encourage others to do that which is really 
evil. In our attempts, therefore, to persuade 
persons of this description to abstain from 
personal gratifications, which we think dan- 
gerous and destructive, but which they can- 
not view in the same light, the brief precept 
which we have now read is often of very 
great service. Though we cannot succeed 
in proving, to their satisfaction, that the 
things to which we allude are unlawful and 
hurtful in themselves; yet, if we can show 
that there is something suspicious and doubt- 
ful about them—that there is an appearance 
of evil connected with them, and that, by 
refraining from them, they could neither do 
injury to themselves nor others, we think 
ourselves fully warranted, by the apostolic 
command, to urge them immediately to 
abandon all such questionable practices. 

For example, there are some persons who 
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will not admit that there is any thing wrong 
in taking a walk on the Lord’sday. They 
affirm that they are refreshed by it after the 
fatigues of the weck, and that they can be 
as well employed while breathing the pure 
air of the fields, as in the retirement of their 
closets. Now, there can be no doubt that 
a person may be employed in devoutly 
meditating on the sublime doctrines of the 
meee and fervently praying to the Most 
High, in the one place as well as in the 
other ; and that, ifhe has a companion like- 
minded with himself, he may carry on with 
him a religious and profitable conversation. 
But if the careless multitude, who know not 
how you are employed, take encouragement 
from your example, to spend away the Sab- 
bath in idleness and in folly; and if, when 
reproved for their conduct, they urge that 
you are known to walk abroad on this day 
as well as they, there is, at least, the appear- 


‘ance of evil in the practice to which you are 


addicted. And should not a regard to the 
best interests of your fellow-creatures dis- 
pose you to renounce it? None of us liveth 
to himself; none is permitted to consult 
exclusively his own comfort and gratifica- 
tion: the principles of Christianity require 
us to abstain even from things which are 
lawful in themselves, if, by partaking of 
them, we prejudice the minds of our fellow- 
creatures against’ the religion which we 


‘profess, and embolden them’to do that which 
_ig sinful. The apostle Paul always. acted 
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on this benevolent principle. He was fully 
persuaded that the distinction between meats, 
which subsisted under the Jaw of Moses, 
was abolished, and that he might lawfully 
eat any kind of food, which was adapted to 
the nourishment of his body. But while 
there were some weak Cliristians who had 
great doubts with regard to this point, and 
who, by his example, might be prompted to 
do that which they thought to be sinful, and 
which was sinful to them while they thought 
so, he declared, that it was good neither 
to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing 
whereby his brother should stumble, or be 
offended, or made weak; and that if meat 
should make his brother to offend, he would 
eat no flesh while the world stood, lest he 
should make his brother to offend. 

We may apply the samc rule to horse- 
racing. ‘There are many respectable per- 
sons who go to witness this spectacle, who 
affirm that they have nothing else in view 
but to enjoy a little amusement, and to give 
a holiday to their families; and that they 
decidedly disapprove of the intoxication, 1i- 
centiousness, profanity, and gambling, which 
so greatly abound on such occasions. But 
is there not the appearance of evil in the 
sanction whica their presence gives to such 
assemblies? If persons of fair reputation 
would refuse to give them any countenance, 
would they not soon dwindle away? and 
would not all the horrible effects, of which 
they are productive, disappear along with 
them ? es then, can the respectable 
portion of the community who attend such 
scenes be exempted from the charge of in- 
directly encouraging all the abominations 
with which horse-racing is accompanied ? 
Is it not universally found that the announce- 
ment of a horse-race is the signal for all the 
thieves, swindlers, and blackguards, through- 
out the country, to assemble together to 
practise their villanous arts on the unwary 
and unsuspecting? Is not drunkenness 


then exhibited in the most shameful man- | 
ner, and all those vices which drunkenness | 
engenders? Are not many of the working ' 
classes withdrawn from their- employments ' 
sally allowed to produce the most deplora- 


for a whole week together, which they 


spend in the lowest debauchery, while their | 
families at home are ready to starve ?. Is it | 
not then, using very gentle language to say, | 


that there is, at least, the appearance of evil 
im being present at spectacles, which are 
attended with such flagrant violations of the 


laws both of God and man? And is it not, 
therefore, the duty of every one, who has | 
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the least regard to the glory of God, and 
the welfare of his fellow-creatures, never to 
give them the least countenance? Is it 
possible that intelligent, benevolent men 
could derive any pleasure from beholding 
such scenes as these, if they reflected on the 
enormous evils of which they are produc- 
tive,and which have now become so obvious 
and palpable as to draw forth the strong 
and indignant protest of the christian part 
of our population? Surely every one who 
has been accustomed to frequent the race- 
ground should seriously ask himself whe- 
ther he can honestly say, that in this re- 
spect he has been abstaining from all 
appearance of evil, and that he is not in the 
least degree chargeable with the abominable 
vices which are there practised ! 

Further ; this apostolic precept, if com- 
plied with in its true scope and mean- 
ing, would prevent some from attending the 
theatre and other similar places of amuse- 
ment, who will not admit that their conduct 
is sinful. ‘* We gotosuch places,” they say, 
“ merely to enjoy a little relaxation. A well- 
acted play affords us a very high, and we 
must affirm, rational gratification. We do 
not associate with any of the low characters 
that are to be found in the theatre; we 
practise none of the vices to which they are 
addicted. We go home immediately after 
the entertainment is concluded, and we re- 
sume our employments next day as usual. 
We cannot, therefore, see that in this we 
have done any evil.” I am fully persuaded 
however, that you have done much evil even 
to yourselves ; and that the pernicious ef 
fects which theatrical amusements produce 
on the mind will, ere long, be manifested. 
But all I wish to show at present, in order 
to prove that it is your duty to abstain from 
them, is, that they have the appearance of 
evil. Now, let me ask, Is there no appear- 
ance of evil in listening to compositions in 
which the name of the great God of heaven 
is often grossly profaned, and every thing 
that is serious and devout treated with ridi- 
cule? Is there no appearance of evil ir 
encouraging a profession, which is univer 


ble effects on almost every one who engages 
in it? Is there no appearance of evil in 
contributing to add respectability to a place, 
where the very worst passions of the heart 
are often strongly excited, and where many 
of our youth, who might have been the 
ornaments and the blessings of society, are 
corrupted and ruined? Is there no appear: 
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ance of evil in fostering the idea, that at- 
tendance on the theatre is not dangerous 
either to the principles or morals of those 
who frequent it ; while the fact is, that the 
most depraved characters of the town are 
uniformly to be found there, seeking whom 
they may seduce and betray, and that vast 
numbers have ascribed their ruin to the 
representations which they there witnessed, 
and the company which they there met ? 
Surely every reflecting man must allow, that 
there is in this practice a very strong ap- 
pearance of evil, and that, therefore, on this 
ground alone, he ought to abstain from it! 
Card-playing, and other similar games of 
chance, will afford us an illustration of the 
same kind. ‘ We abhor gambling,” say 
some, ‘“‘ but we enjoy a quiet game at cards 
with a friend ; and what harm is there in 
this? We play for amusement, not for 
money, except, perhaps, a mere trifle to give 
interest to the game. We know not how 
we could contrive to pass the long winter 
evenings, if we had not some resource of 
this nature. We cannot admit, therefore, 
that there is even the appearance of evil in 
this practice.” Indeed! Look at that 
wretched gamester, who is daily found at 
the whist or the billiard table, who madly 
stakes all he possesses on the chance of the 
game; who is constantly kept in a state of 
the most feverish agitation ; who has lost 
all relish for the sober employments of life, 
and who exhibits all the sad symptoms of a 
ruined man. And, let me ask, how did he 
commence that fatal mode of life which he 
is now pursuing? How did he contract 
that inveterate love of gaming by which he 
is now characterized ? He was accustomed 
to play what is called a harmless game at 
cards with his companions. At first, amuse- 
ment was his only object: he had no wish, 
and made no attempt, to win the money of 
others, and he did not run the risk of losing 
his own. After going on in this way, how- 
ever, for some time, he began to stake small 
sums to prevent the game from becoming 
insipid. Then the spirit of gambling was 
excited, and he gradually increased the 
amount for which he played, till at length 
it became a matter of very serious impor- 
tance to him whether he was to win or 
lose ; and then his whole soul became ab- 
sorbed in the game, and every other sort of 
employment seemed to him dull and unin- 
teresting. The dread of poverty, which is 
continually staring him in the face, accom- 
panied with the hope of retrieving his fallen 
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fortunes, keeps him always in a state of the 
most unnatural excitement, by which his 
health is undermined, and a strong dislike 
excited to all regular occupations. And 
when all efforts to improve his circumstances 
have failed, as they generally do, he then 
becomes desperate, and ready to perpetrate 
the most atrocious crimes, / 

Is there no appearance of evil, then, in 
countenancing an amusement, by which the 
love of play is often excited in thé minds of 
the young, and which, increasing by indul- 
gence, at length renders them confirmed 
and miserable gamesters ? And is there no 
appearance of evil in wasting away so many 
precious hours in so silly and unprofitable 
a manner? When our bodies are fatigued, 
and our minds need relaxation, we can 
surely betake ourselves to some recreation 
of a far less questionable nature, by which 
we will lay a snare neither for ourselves nor 
others, and by which we may really obtain 
the object which we have in view. It is 
related of the late Mr. Scott, author of the 
Commentary, that in the days of his ignor- 
ance and unbelief he was accustomed to 
play at cards, and that even after he be- 
came serious and devout, he did not imme- 
diately abandon the practice. The follow- 
ing incident, however, led him entirely to 
renounce it. “ Being,” says he, “ on a visit 
to one of my parishioners at Ravenstone, I 
walked out to visit some of my poor people, 
when one of them (the first person, as far as 
I know, to whom my ministry had been 
decidedly useful) said to me, ‘ I have some- 
thing which I wish to say to you, but I am 
afraid you may be offended.’ I answered 
that I could not promise, but I hoped I 
should not. She then said, ‘you know 
A. B.; he has lately appeared attentive to 
religion, and has spoken to me concerning 
the Sacrament; but last night, he with 
C. D. and some others, met to keep Christ- 
mas; and they played at ecards, drank 
too much, and in the end quarrelled, and 
raised a sort of riot. And when I remon- 
strated with him on his conduct, as in- 
consistent with his professed attention to 
religion, his answer was, There is no harin 
in cards; Mr. Scott plays at cards! This 
smote me to the heart. I saw that if I 
payee at cards, however soberly and quiet- 
y, the people would be encouraged by my 
example to go farther; and if Paul would 
eat no flesh while the world stood, rather 
than cause his weak brother to offend, it 
would be inexcusable in me to throw sucha 
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stumblingblock in the way of my parishion- 
ers, in a matter certainly neither needful 
nor expedient.” Now, it is certain that 
many persons, whose love of gaming is hur- 
rying them on rapidly to ruin, when urged 
by those who feel a deep anxiety for their 
welfare to give up so dangerous a species of 
amusement, plead the example of decent, 
sober, respectable people, who frequently 
spend their evenings in playing games of 
chance. Is there not, then, the appearance 
of evil in card-playing? and ought it not, 
therefore, in obedience to the apostolic in- 
junction, to be abstained from ? 

But there is another practice which I 
think as inconsistent with the injunction of 
the text, as any of those which have been 
mentioned—I mean the practice of drink- 
ing spirituous liquors, And if it can be 
shown that this is a species of indulgence 
which is altogether unnecessary—which is 
very insidious—which is exceedingly ex- 
pensive, and which is actually producing 
the most ruinous effects on the minds and 
bodies of our countrymen—nothing more 
will be requisite to convince us, that it has, 
at least, the appearance of evil, and that, 
therefore, according to this precept of the 
Apostle, we ought to abstain from it. 

We are often asked to produce our scrip- 
tural warrant for Temperance Societics, the 
leading article of which is abstinence from 
spirituous liquors. Now, if our opponents 
mean by this, that we are bound to refer to 
the passage which enjoins us in so many 
words to endeavour to discourage drunken- 
ness by forming such institutions, we read- 
ily acknowledge that no such text is to be 
found ; but we assert, that neither is there 
any text in the Bible which commands us 
to attempt to propagate the Gospel by 
forming Bible, Missionary, and Tract So- 
cieties ; neither is there any text which en- 
joins us in so many words to institute col- 
leges and divinity halls, or to build and 
endow schools and hospitals. But are they, 
therefore, destitute of scriptural warrant? 
Are they not perfectly agreeable to the 
whole tenor of revelation? Are they not 
directly calculated to promote the two 
grand objects, which the Bible requires us 
continually to keep in view, namely, the 
glory of God, and the happiness of our fel- 
low-men? And if it can be shown that 
Temperance Societies aim at the very same 
things, and that they endeavour to accom- 
plish them by means that are perfectly 
agreeable to Scripture, we think this abun- 
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dantly sufficient to establish their claims to 
scriptural sanction. But, in addition to the 
arguments which may be derived from these 
sources, in favour of such institutions, we 
affirm that, in the words of the text, we have 
a direct scriptural warrant for them. We 
are decidedly of opinion that spirit-drinking 
has, to use the softeat terms, the appearance 
of evil, and, therefore, we think ourselves 
bound by this precept to renounce it. There 
are, indeed, multitudes in this spirit-loving 
age and country who deny this position, 
and who, with great hardihood, assert, in 
contradiction to the strongest evidence, that 
there is not even the appearance of evil in 
spirit-drinking. With such persons we arc 
of course completely at issue. Proceed we, 
then, in dependence on divine aid, to en- 
deavour to ascertain where the truth lies in 
regard to this important point. 

1 observe, then, in the first place, that 
drinking spirits, even in small quantities, is 
a very tusidious practice, and very fre- 
quently issues in the intemperate use of 
them. We all know that ardent spirits 
are to be ranked in that class of articles 
which are called stimulants—mere stimu- 
Jants ; that is, they excite the heart for a 
time to more vigorous actions quicken the 
circulation of the blood, and diffuse a tem- 
porary glow of heat over the whole system. 
Now, it is a fact admitted on all hands, that 
things of this nature operate less and Jess 
powerfully upon the body, the more fre- 
quently they are used ; that the quantity of 
them, which at first produced very sensible 
effects, soon loses its influence ; and that, 
in order to produce the same degree of ex- 
citement as was at first felt, it is necessary 
to increase the quantity. And it is this 
circumstance which renders the practice of 
drinking spirits so very dangerous. When 
a person begins to partake of them, a very 
small portion produces an agreeable sensa~ 
tion through his whole frame; he seems to 
have acquired an increased degree of ener- 
gy; his animal spirits are excited, and he 
is disposed to be in good humour with him- 
self and all around him. In order to enjoy 
the same pleasurable feelings, he again and 
again has recourse to them. Ere long, 
however, he finds that the same quantity 
will not produce the same effect ; and that, 
therefore, if he wishes to raise himself to the 
same pitch of exhilaration, he must swallow 
a larger portion than formerly. -He does 
so, and he succeeds in renewing his former 
agreeable sensations. But, in a short time, 
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even this quantity ceases to produce such 
effects upon him, and, therefore, he is tempt- 
ed to make an addition toit. At first, per- 
haps, he hesitates for a little ; but, having 
now contracted a relish for this species of 
enjoyment, his scruples are very frequently 
overcome, and he deliberately takes a quan- 
tity which, at first, he would have reckoned 
excessive, and which would have produced 
intoxication. The love of strong drink is 
now fully established ; his craving for it 
becomes insatiable ; he drinks not only in 
the evening, but even during the hours of 
business ; he soon becomes utterly besotted, 
entirely neglects his employment, and aban- 
dons himself to habitual intemperance. 

By such a gradation as this have vast 
multitudes in our land proceeded, from the 
sparing and moderate use of spirituous li- 
quors, to confirmed and shameless drunken- 
ness. Step by step they have advanced in 
their fatal career, till at length they have 
thrown off all restraints, and become, what 
they once contidently thought they could 
never be, degraded, infatuated, despised 
drunkards. The inan, who indulges himself 
in what he calls the moderate use of ardent 
spirits, looks with horror on the drunkard 
as he reels through the streets, without a 
gleam of intelligence in his face ; but he 
does not consider that that wretched man 
was once as temperate as he—once, perhaps, 
as respectable as he ; but that, by regularly 
using this article, he acquired an immoderate 
desire for it, which he is determined to gra- 
tify, whatever may be the consequences. It 
would be very easy to place before you a 
great many most affecting illustrations of the 
truth of these observations. We might 
mention the cases of a multitude of persons 
once highly respectable, and respected in 
their sphere of life—once perfectly free from 
the least suspicion of intemperance ; but 
who having, in an evil hour, begun to use 
spirituous liquors, and having imbibed the 
idea alas! so common, that they afford a 
beneficial, or, at all events, a harmless sort 
of gratification, became, by degrees, fonder 
and fonder of them, till at length they be- 
came openly and disgracefully intemperate. 

Now this is not at all to be wondered at, 
how much soever it ought to be lamented. 
It is the natural and direct tendency of the 
practice of which we have been speaking 
to lead to such a melancholy result. And 
no one who regularly uses spirits has any 
sufficient security that he will not become 
as much addicted to liquor, and as wretched 
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as any of those whom he now despises. It 
is vain to urge that he is not conscious of 
having any strong desire for it at present. 
The most intemperate can recollect a period 
of their lives when they could make the 
same assertion. It is vain to urge that he 
alihors the character of the drunkard. They 
have also contemplated such a_ person 
with the same feeling; and to any one who 
hinted that they also might vet sink to the 
same state of degradation, they would have 
been disposed to say with indignation, as 
Hazael did to the prophet, “ Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing ?’ Nor 
is it any sufficient proof that the frequent 
use of spirits has not the tendency we have 
ascribed to it, because many have partaken 
of them every day of their lives, and yet 
still have maintained the character of tem- 
perate men. There may he various cir- 
cumstances which counteract. its native ten- 

dency, and prevent it from producing in 
these cases its natural effects. They may 
be powerfully influenced by a regard to 
their health, their reputation, and their 
worldly interest ; they may be professors of 
religion, and accustomed to condemn in- 
temperance in others ; and the dread of the 
ruinous consequences which flow from an 

immodcrate use of stronz drink, may deter 
them from taking more than is usually called 

a moderate quantity. But this is no evi- 

dence whatever that the daily use of liquor 

does not produce an increasing desire for 

it; and that it does not strongly tempt the 

person who partakes of it in this way to in- 
crease the quantity, in order to produce the 
desired ineasure of excitement. We might 
with as much reason assert, that the daily 
habit of pilfering has not a tendency to 

bring a man to the gallows, because the 

dread of so awful and disgraceful a punish- 

ment renders him very careful to conceal 

his dishonest propensity, and prevents hin 

from stealing to such an amount as would 
endanger his life. Very often, indeed, all 
the motives which we have mentioned are 
not strong enough to check the growing 
love of spirits which the daily and moderate 
use of them tends to excite; and the man 
who once maintained a highly honourable 
station in society, and who might have de- 
scended to his grave with the esteem of all 
who knew him, proceeds from moderate in- 
dulgence to the borders of intemperance, 
lingers there for a short time, and then 
crosses the boundary, which, even in the 
world’s estimation, separates the sober from 
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the drunkard, and becomes the associate of 
the Jowest and most despicable characters. 

Now, if it be an established fact that the 
frequent and moderate use of spirituous 
liquors has the tendency which we have 
mentioned ; if it thus produces a strong de- 
sire for a greater quantity of them in order 
to raise our spirits to the required degree, 
it certainly has the appearance of evil, and 
we ought, therefore, to refrain from it. Is | 
it prudent, is it safe, is it consistent with a 
becoming sense of our own weakness, to 
tamper with liquids of so deceitful and in- 
sidious a nature ? Suppose that we were in- 
formed thata person was going about through 
the country, who was exceedingly desirous 
of insinuating himself into our society ; that 
by his overflowing spirits, his lively conver- 
sation and humorous jokes, he possessed 
the power of rendering himself exceedingly 
agreeable ; that he almost always acquired 
a very powerful ascendency over those who 
once agreed to receive him, so that he could 
prevail on them to do almost any thing 
which he recommended ; but that he was a 
deep designing villain, whose aim was to 
iead us on step by step to the commission 
of the most atrocious wickedness, and that 
he had already succeeded in deceiving, be- 
traying, and ruining multitudes in every 
part of the country; would we not be care- 
ful not to receive him into our houses, and 
not to give him any opportunity of exercis- 
ing his influence over us? And would we 
not think that man very rash and Mega 
tuous, who voluntarily became his com- 
panion, in order that he might enjoy the 
mirth and jollity which he had the power | 
of producing, confidently depending on his | 
own wisdom and resolution to resist and 
defeat any schemes which he might have 
formed to lead him astray ? And would we 
not, in such circumstances, think ourselves 
warranted to predict, that he would, ere 
long, pay the penalty of his self-confidence 
and imprudence ? 

Now, do we not act as foolish and dan- 
gerous a part, when we accustom ourselves 
to the use of spirituous liquors? Is it not 
an unquestionable fact, that all who have 
become intemperate were at first, with 
hardly any exception, moderate drinkers ? 
And should not this consideration alone 
startle any reflecting man, and excite a salu- 
tary dread, lest he aleo should in the end 
become one of the victims of moderate in- 
dulgence. And should not every one who 
is confident in the strength of his own re- 
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solution to avert such a calamity, hear a 
voice whispering in his ears, “ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
Many whose previous character was as good 
as your own, many who regarded intemper- 
ance with as great abhorrence as you, have, 
by regularly using spirituous liquors, become 
excessively addicted to them, and brought 
themselves to disgrace and ruin. And 
what good reason have you to hope, that 
you shall not in the end become intemperate 
also? Are you not acting in the same 
manner as they did, and deliberately mak- 
ing use of an article which you know is ex- 
ceedingly deceitful ? Is it possible for you, 
in such circumstances, to adopt sincerely 
the petition in our Lord’s prayer, “ Lead 
us not into temptation?” Do you not by 
this practice, voluntarily enter into tempta- 
tion—a temptation to which vast multitudes 
of your fellow-men have yielded, and by 
which they have been undone? Can you 
yarrantably hope that God will preserve 
you while you wilfully put yourselves in the 
way of danger? Has not our Lord decided 
this point in the answer which he gave to 
Satan, when he tempted him to throw him- 
self from the battlement of the temple, 
alleging that God had given his angels 
charge over him, and that, therefore, no 
evil could befal him. Instead of complying 
with this crafty suggestion, and thereby 
putting his heavenly Father’s care to an un- 
necessary test, he instantly said, “ Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord chy God.” And 
if you should still refuse to renounce the 
use of spirits, and if moderate drinking 
should have the same sad issue with you as 
it has had with thousands once fully equal 
to you in all the qualities which constitute 
respectable members of society, may you 
not be justly condemned as the authors of 
your own destruction ? 

Suppose that a person knew, that when 
under the influence of liquor he became 
exceedingly quarrelsome and violent, and 
ready to inflict fatal injuries on his com- 
panions, and that whenever he took a small 
quantity, it immediately produced an in- 
satiable craving for more; would it not be 
his duty to abstain from it altogether? And 
if, though aware of the effect which spirits 
had upon him, he would not consent to re- 
nounce them, would he not be justly charge- 
able with indifference to the lives of his 
associates, and would it not be the grossest 
peer in him to pray before hand, that 
e might be preserved from doing harm to 
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any of his fellow-creatures? But in what 
respect is your conduct less guilty than his? 
You know, or at least you ought to know, 
and it can only be ascribed to wilful igno- 
rance if you do not know, that when a per- 
son begins to use spirituous liquors, and 
acquires a relish for the excitement which 
they produce, he is under a very strong 
temptation to take more and more of them, 
in proportion as their stimulating power is 
diminished by being frequently introduced 
into the bodily system; and that, though 
before he begins to drink he firmly resolves 
to confine himself to a certain moderate 
portion, yet this resolution is for the most 
part entirely disregarded, after he has taken 
the quantity which he had fixed on as being 
sufficient. And have not some of you already 
had personal experience of the truth of this 
observation? When you have drunk your 
usual moderate allowance, do you not often 
feel a strong inclination to take an additional 
quantity ? Do you not endeavour to find 
out reasons to justify you for doing so, and 
are you not glad when you can find any 
decent pretext for this purpose? And are 
there not some who are conscious that the 
quantity of spirits which you consume at 
present is considerably greater than when 
you first began to make use of them? And 
is there not, therefore, reason to fear that 
you are already on the high road to intem- 
perance ? 

Will any onc, then, affirm that there is 
not even the appearance of evil in the use 
of ardent spirits? What! No appearance 
of evil in a practice which has so strong a 
tendency to beget a Jove of intoxicating 
liquors, and a practice by which so many 
have been rendered hopelessly intemperate! 
And should not a sense of your own weak- 
ness, and a regard to your own safety, lead 
you to abstain from it ? 

But even though you were fully assured 
that you had energy and decision of mind 
sufficient to prevent you from ever becom- 
ing the slave of intoxication, have you no 
regard to your children and domestics, 
whose minds may not be so strongly forti- 
fied against the dangers of spirit-drinking ? 
Do you ever consider what must be the 
effect produced upon their minds by seeing 
you regularly partake of this article as a 
source of high enjoyment, and offering it to 
your friends as a mark of respect and kind- 
ness? Must they not reckon it to be pos- 
sessed of very valuable properties, and must 
net their ideas of pleasure be early and 
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closely associated with the use of it? Must 
not 8 strong desire to obtain spirituous liquors 
be thus excited in their breasts ?—a desire 
which is often greatly strengthened by your 
giving them occasionally a little of this ar- 
ticle as a token of your special favour. 
And if you have any real affection for your 
children, ought you not to shudder at the 
thought of initiating them into the love of 
strong drink? Is it possible for you to take 
a more effectual method of ensuring their 
degradation and misery both in this world 
and in the world to come? It is vain to 
say that you have no such intention. I do 
not charge you with being such monsters as 
knowingly to train up your offspring for 
perdition ; but this does not prove that such 
is not the tendency of the practice to which 
you are addicted. I am most firmly con- 
vinced, even by personal observation, that 
many respectable families where spirits are 
regularly consumed are the very nurseries 
of intemperance. This may appear a very 
strong asscrtion, but, alas! it is too well 
founded. When children observe (and 
they are very attentive observers of every 
thing that is done under their parents’ roof) 
that those whom they are accustomed to 
reverence and to imitate frequently make 
use of spirituous liquors; that they have 
recourse to them whenever they intend to 
be more than ordinarily cheerful, and give 
them to others for the very same purpose, 
what is the effect which such a practice is 
likely to have upon their minds? Is it not 
to inspire them with a very high idea of the 
value of these liquors, and of the pleasure 
which they are capable of affording? And 
is it possible to form a more pernicious as- 
sociation in the mind of a child than this ? 
Is it at all to be wondered at, that young 
people who frequently hear their parents 
celebrating the praises of strong drink, urg- 
ing their visitors to partake of it, and assur- 
ing them that it will do them much good, 
should entertain a very high opinion of its 
excellence, and that they should eagerly 
avail themselves of every opportunity of 
obtaining it? And when their parents or 
any of the company bestow on them a little 
asa proof of special kindness, and endea- 
vour to make it as palatable to them as 
possible, how can it be otherwise than that 
a taste should be formed for it, and that as. 
they grow up and obtain the means of in- 
dulgence, they should gratify it to excess ? 
And is it not a melancholy fact, that many 
of the rising generation are thus trained to 
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habits of drinking by their own parents? 
What right, then, have such persons to 
complain when their children become idle, 
and vicious, and dissipated; when they 
plunder them of their property, and pierce 
their hearts with anguish ? thd are just 
reaping the fruit of the seed which they 
have sown. They have themselves cor- 
rupted their children’s minds, and taught 
them, both by precept and example, to love 
liquor, and then they bitterly reproach them 
for their misconduct. They should remem- 
ber, and remember with shame and remorse, 
that they are themselves the principal cause 
of their children’s unquenchable thirst for 
ardent spirits, and that they have accom- 
ede their object as effectually as if they 
iad actually intended to educate them for 
drunkards. They may, perhaps, be shocked 
and filled with indignation when such a 
charce is brought against them; but let me 
ask them, if they really wished to create in 
the breasts of their children a strong attach- 
ment to any particular gratification, what 
more effectual methods could they adopt 
than frequently partaking of it themselves, 
and strongly recommending it to others? 
You are not at all surprised that they 
should become fond of those persons 
whose good qualities you often praise, in 
whose society you spend your happiest 
hours, and whose powers of exciting mirth 
and jollity they have themselves often wit- 
nessed. Nay, you would be very much sur- 
prised, and even offended, if they should 
feel no affection for them. Have you, then, 
any good reason to be surprised, that your 
children should contract a very great love 
for strong drink, alter having heard you so 
often recount its valuable properties, and 
urge those to whom you intended to show 
the warmest regard to partake of it, and 
after having seen the scenes of merriment 
which it is capable of producing? Is there 
not, Ict me ask, the appearance of evil in a 
practice which tends to exert so pernicious 
an influence on the minds of the young, and 
which, in so many instances, has actually 
been the grand cause to which their ruin is 
to be ascribed ? Ah! when you look around 
you, and behold so many victims of youth- 
ful intemperance, say, would it not have 
been well for them that they had been early 
taught to look upon spirits with abhorrence, 
rather than to consider them as the chief 
source of enjoyment? And will you, by 
persisting in the use of spirits yourselves, 
and pressing them upon your friends, de- 
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clare to your children and servants in the 
most impressive way, that you think them 
a very valuable article, and that they con- 
tributé greatly to the promotion of social 
happiness ? If you do, one of two things 
must be admitted: either you are utterly 
careless of the welfare of your children, and 
are determined not to renounce the use of 
spirits, whatever may be the consequences 
to them; or, you do not believe that the 
practice to which you are addicted, has the 
tendency which we have ascribed to it. 
Perhaps there are none who will acknow- 
ledge that they belong to the former class, 
though I am persuaded the number of them 
is not small. And, therefore, those who 
are unwilling to abandon their drinking 
practices, labour hard to convince them- 
selves and others, that partaking a social 
glass in the domestic circle can have no 
such effect upon the minds of their families 
as has been affirmed, and that all such state- 
ments are extravagant and contemptible. 
But I entreat such persons not to adopt 
such an opinion too hastily, without analy 
and impartially investigating this point, and 
without attending to the testimony which 
experience gives in regard to it. And if 
you were seriously to examine this matter, 
and with a sincere desire of arriving at a 
right conclusion, I doubt not but you would 
be thoroughly convinced, that in this re- 
spect, the practice of spirit-drinking has the 
appearance of evil, and ought, therefore, to 
be relinquished. 

It is, indeed, hardly possible to conceive 
any thing which is more decidedly con- 
demned by the words of the text, than the 
habit of which we have been speaking. 
Surely whatever has a tendency to produce 
a love for ardent spirits, and consequently 
to make us distilcard se whatever contributes 
to form false ideas of the nature of spirits in 
others, and to encourage them to become 
intemperate also, must be considered as an 
evil of the most appalling kind! But it is a 
fact that cannot be denied, that what is 
called the moderate use of spirituous liquors 
is the most effectual method that ever has 
been tried to convert men into drunkards 
and that it is fostering in the minds of the 
young those false notions of the excellent 
qualities of those liquors, which so early 
hurry them on to the gulf of intemperance. 
On the moderate drinkers of spirits, there- 
fore, there lies the heavy guilt of wilfully 
exposing themselves to the strongest temp- 
tations to become drunkards, and of en- 
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couraging and perpetuating a system, which | this matter be subjected to a fair and can- 
is as regularly producing a new crop of: did examination, and I am fully persuaded, 


drunkards every year, as the seed sown in 
the spring miele its increase in the harvest. 
And who that considers the tremendous 
evils which flow from the abounding intem- 
perance of our land, would not shudder at 
the thought of giving the slightest counte- 
nance to it in others, or making the slightest 
approaches to it himself? Let, however, 


; that moderate drinkers will be found to be 
the great patrons of intemperance, because 
they render respectable the practice which 
directly leads to it, and that there can be 
no reasonable expectation that our nation’s 
drunkenness will ever be cured, so long as 
they give their sanction to moderate indul- 
gence. 


( To be concluded in our next, ). 


PAUL’S REASONING BEFORE FELIX; 
A FAST-DAY DISCOURSE, PREACHED AT CAMPBELTON, 


By the Rev. WILLIAM AULD, Jun., 


Minister of the Relief Church, Tolcross. 


And after certain days, when Felix came 


with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, 


he sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the fuith in Christ. And as he reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and gudgment to come, Felix trembled, and answered, 
Go thy way for this time; when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee.” — 


Acts xxiv. 24, 25, 


Tue office of the christian ministry cannot 
he magnified too highly. It excels every 
other pursuit of this busy world—in honour 
as far us heaven rises above the earth—in 
importance as far as eternity stretches be- 
yond time—an in the awfulness of tts re- 
sponsibility beyond the tongue of man to 
tell, or the heart of man to conceive. If, 
therefore, we, the ministers of religion, speak 
to you with authority, proclaiming with all 
faithfulness the blessings of the Gospel, or 
thundering forth all the terrors of the law, 
we entreat you to bear with us; for to act 
otherwise, would be dangerous to you, dis- 
honouring to God, and fatal to ourselves; 
and woe be unto us if we speak not the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. And, in such a style of preaching, 
we are but imitating the example of Christ, 
the Head of the Church—of all the prophets 
that went before him, and ofall the apostles 
that followed after. Look to the Apostle 
in the case before us!—his body-was in 
chains, but his spirit was free; though he 
stood at the bar of a tyrant that could dis- 
pense life or death at pleasure, xt he did 
not flatter, or fawn, or seek his favour, but, 
rising above the smiles or the frowns of man, 
he boldly pointed out his sins, warning him 
of his danger ; and, as an humble advocate 
of the cross of Christ, he directed him along 


that road to the city of refuge, which the 
mightiest prince, as well as the meanest 
beggar, alike must take. “* He spake,” it is 
said, “ of the faith in Christ,” and he “ rea- 
soned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come ;” and such was the im- 
pression produced by all this, that, it is added, 
“Felix trembled, and said, Go thy way for 
this time; when I have a convenient season, 
I will call for thee.” 

There are three things suggested by these 
words, which we shall endeavour to bring 
before you. First, the manner in which 
Paul preached ; second, the topics on which 
he preached ; ana, third, the effect which 
his preaching on the present occasion pro- 
duced. 

I. Let us consider the manner or the style 
of Paul’s preaching on the present occasion. 

He did not utter dogmatic assertions; 
what he advanced he supported by argu- 
ment. He did not deal in vague declama- 
tion; he did not indulge in airy specula- 
tions which might please, but not profit ; he 
did not call to his aid the artifices of rhetoric, 
in order to ‘produce ‘effect ; nor did he 
labour to adorn his discourse with the em- 
bellishments of a gaudy eloquence, which, 
like the meteor’s flash, might desl for a mo- 
ment, but leave behind not a ray of light or 
of heat ; he did not work up some pathetic 
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story, or breathe forth the glowing descrip- 
tions of fancy to touch the tender passions 
of the heart. No. His was a nobler aim 
than that of the actor, merely to please the 
ear, or draw tears fromtheeye. ‘“ He rea- 
soned,” he addressed man as a rational being; 
and his great object was to enlighten the 
mind and carry conviction to the judgment. 
True it is that until the heart be moved, no 
good can be done ; and we grant that the 
feelings and affections of the inner man do 
occupy a prominent place in the religion 
that is from above. But as in nature, so 
also it is in grace—ligAt must first be creat- 
ed. It would be like tracing figures on the 
sand, to be effaced by the returning wave, 
if we excited the feelings of the heart, with- 
out having beforehand imparted knowledge 
to the head, That devotion which is founded 
on ignorance will be superstition, and may 
answer well cnough the selfish purposes of 
priestcraft ; but it can never be called a 
“ reasonable service,” nor will it be accepted 
by Him who forbiddeth “the halt, the 
maimed, and the dlind, to be offered in 
sacrifice.” Accordingly, the Apostle la- 
boured to bring forward the principles of 
Christianity—to establish its fucts—to de- 
fend its evidences—to explain its truths, 
and to clear up its evidences, whilst all his 
“‘reasonings” on these topics he made to 
bear on the judgment. Knowing that if 
the judgment were once convinced, then, 
but not till then, the conscience might be 
aroused, and the heart taken possession of. 
He reasoned. But ‘“ what,” asks the 
infidel, “is there in the christian religion 
to reason about? It is the religion of 
babes, not of men. It fits the dark ages 
that are bygone, but not the present.” In 
reply to such an accuser, we would say, 
Have you the presumption thus to decide 
on a religion that you have never examined, 
or examined, like the spy, solely with a view 
to find out faults? True our religion is 
fitted for babes; and it is its greatest glory 
that a “ wayfaring man, though a fool, shall 
not crr therein.” But this is also as true, 
that it affords scope for the exercise of the 
loftiest intellect, and among its disciples it 
tells of a Locke, a Newton, and a Bacon, 
who paused in the midst of their inquiries 
to exclaim, “ Othedepth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and the knowledge of God!” 
And if but comparatively few of the great 
and the learned of this world have hitherto 
bowed before the cross of Christ, it is just 
because the lessons of the Gospel are too 
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simple, and its precepts too pure for the 
pride of their unrenewed hearts. And on 
what occasion, we would ask, did ever our 
holy Christianity shrink back from the scru- 
tinizing glance of this world’s philosophy ? 
Every page of history can attest how it has 
always courted inquiry: it asks nothing but 
justice ; it seeks no indulgence; it craves 
no mercy. Every other religion retires at 
the approach of light ; but just as the day 
of science and of art draws nearer its meri- 
dian effulgence, the christian temple ap- 
pears the stronger in its foundations, and 
the more majestic in its structure. And the 
farther you enter into its interior, and the 
more closely, by the torch of reason, you 
examinc its altar, its divinity, its sacrifice, 
and its worship, the more clearly will you 
discover inscribed on all around you, “ The 
hand that made us is divine!” Well, then, 
might the Apostle, as he went about Sion, 
and showed its bulwarks to the infidel king, 
excrt all the reasoning powers of his highly- 
gifted mind ; well might he call into exercise 
his rich and varied stores of Greek and Jew- 
ish learning; the occasion befitted archangel 
better than man. 

He reasoned. This teaches us that he 
did not lay aside the means. He did not, 
like some, leave the individual, as the saying 
is, “in the hands of God,” and look on as 
if he had nothing more to do till “the pe- 
riod of divine visitation.” On the contrary, 
he bent his whole soul to produce convic- 
tion and conversion in the mind of Felix, 
with as much earnestness as if all depended 
on himself—fully aware that, as in nature, 
so also in grace, nothing can be done with- 
out labour ; and the more labour we bestow, 
the more reason will we have to hope for the 
divine blessing. If then, my hearers, there 
is any over whose wanderings you mourn, 
it will not be enough merely to wish their 
peace ; it will not be sufficient merely to 
pray, even night and day, for the divine 
mercy on their behalf; to your prayers you 
must add your exertions, and your duty will 
not be half done till you meet them face to 
face, and “ reason” with them on those things 
that concern their eternal peace. You must 
set before them the value of the sonl—the 
tender mercy ofthe Father—the all-impor- 
tance of the Redeemer’s salvation; you 
must press on their minds the evil of sin— 
the vanities of time—the unsatisfactoriness 
of the world—the awfulness of a judgment- 
day, and the dread realities of a coming 
eternity; in short, you nrist use all the ar- 
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guments that Scripture and reason can sug- | ten Son, that in his life we might have an 


gest, and withrall the love, and all the faith- 
fulness, and all the prudence in your power, 
urge these arguments on them, as motives 
to seek the Lord ere it be too late. It is 
only by acting thus that your prayers for 
your friends will be heard; and in no other 
way will you be able to shake your gar- 
ments free from their blood. So acted Paul 
when he stood before Felix. Such was the 
style of Paul’s preaching. 

II. Let us now consider what were the 
topics on which he thus preached. 

These topics are two—faith and practice; 
and what God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder. Fuith is here put first, 
and practice last, and justly, for faith is the 
only basis on which true practice can stand ; 
it is the only spring from which pure, hea- 
venly, spiritual morality can flow. 
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example, by his death a sacrifice for sin, and 
by his ascension all power might be obtained 
to bestow blessings on our head.” And, now 
that our Redeemer liveth, there is in his 
fulness a rich supply of all things necessar 

for our welfare in this world, and inthat whic 

is to come ; and the blessings of his grace 
are free to men of every age, and character, 
and condition—even to the chief of sinners ; 
and, in order to their enjoyment, we are 


called only to believe in his name—only to 


trust in his word, for the fulfilment of his 
peu! to look up to him, with re- 
lance on his power and faithfulness, for 
mercy to pardon, and grace to help us, in 
every time of need. Such is an outline of 
“the faith in Christ,” concerning which the 
Apostle spake ; and if we are anxious about 
the welfare of a single soul, let us remem- 


First, “he spake concerning the faith in ber that nothing but this blessed Gospel 


Christ” —that is, the christian faith, or the 


Gospel scheme, of which Christ is at once | salvation.” 
Man, he | important to be here passed over—that, 


both the author and the subject. 


\ 
| 


can ever prove “the power of God unto 
It is an important fact—too 


would tell him, is guilty of having violated for many long years, the Moravian Mission- 


the law. In consequence of this violation, 
he has brought down upon himself the sen- 
tence of death—the death of the body, the 
death of the soul, and the death of both for 
ever. Vain would it be (he would remind 
him) to rely for deliverance on the general 
mercy of God, and vainer still to build a 
hope of pardon on his repentance for the 
past, or his amendment for the future. The 
security of the divine government—the hap- 
piness of the world at large—the faithful- 
ness, justice, and even goodness of God, 
call aloud for the punishment of the trans- 
wressor. So great is this necessity, that 
unless a substitute can be found possessing 
a life of his own to offer, almighty power to 
sustain the burden of a world’s guilt, and 
infinite dignity to give to his sufferings a 
requisite value and efficacy; unless, we say, 
such a substitute can be found, there is no 
alternative but that man must bear the doom 
his guilt has merited. But where can such 
a substitute be found? Search among the 
fallen race of Adam, but none such is there; 
search among the sons of the mighty around 
the throre above, but none such is there; 
search the wide universe, but you will find 
no created being in heaven, or in earth, or 
under the earth, able to open “ the book of 
salvation with the seven seals.” But “ weep 
not,” says the Gospel, “the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah has prevailed!” ‘‘ God so 


aries had laboured in Greenland, but all to 
no purpose. They began by instructing the 
ignorant natives in the principles of natural 
religion—the existence of God—the creation 
of the world—the government of all things 
by a Providence ; but no success attended 
their efforts. All was vain till they came to 
speak of Jesus: then their attention was 
arrested, and the first tear was seen to trickle 
down their cheeks ; and then, for the first 
time, their hearts, which before were cold 
as the snows on which they trod, were 
warmed with the rays of divine love; and, 
at the sight of a crucified Redeemer, there 
then arose, amidst the icy mountains of 
Greenland, to the throne of the eternal, the 
song of “ Moses and the Lamb.” Yes, 
Christ crucified is the power of God unto 
salvation ! 

But as the sick man will never send for 
the physician till he is aware of his danger, 
so the sinner will never betake himself to 
the covert of redeeming blood, till he be- 
come sensible of his lost and sinful condi- 
tion. The Apostle, therefore, not only 
preached the Gospel; he also proclaimed 
the law. He conducted Felix, if I may so 
speak, along the foot of Sinai, that after 
having heard the thunders of a broken law, 
he might welcome with greater gladness the 
peace-speaking voice of Calvary. 

“ He reasoned,” it is said, “ of righteous- 


loved the world, as to send nis only begot- ! ness, temperance, and judgment to come.” 


j24 


“ Righteousness,” you know, consists in the | 
observanee of what man owes to man. No 
topic could be more-gppropriate on the pre-_ 
sent. occasion, for.’ 


fix was notoriously 
crucl, and unjust, and. oppressive in his. ¢o- 
vernment—to. such a degree, that, at the 
complaint. of the Jewish nation, he was re- 
called to Rome, where, with. difficulty, he 
escaped a sentence of perpetual banish- 
ment. No doubt the Apostle would lay 
before him those duties that are incum- 
bent onrulers. A lofty station in society, 
he would tell him, does not tolerate those 
vices that religion condemns, nor does it 
dispense. with those duties that religion re- 
quires in the humblest sphere of life—that, 
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are many with whom, and in like manner, he 
would “ reason of righteousness.” Most of 
us are engaged in the commercial pursuits 
of life, and in all our bargains we are called 
to be just—in all our engagements to be 
faithful—and in all our. dealings to do to 
others as we would have them to do to us. 
Now, is there any who cannot open his 
account-books—-who cannot meet in the 
face those with whom he is connected iu 
business—who cannot lay his hand on his 
conscience, without being reminded that he 
acts otherwise? Then to such we would 
say, You call yourself a Christian, but to 
this name you have no title ; for he that 
taketh undue advantage over his neighbour, 


though raised above his fellow-men, yet he is destitute of love; and it is written, “ Who- 
that wears a crown, is but the servant of the soever loveth not his brother, is not of God.” 
Lord of Hosts, whose laws he is bound ' Nor will it in the least lessen your guilt, to 
to obey, and whose character, as the world’s | plead that these practices are common in 
zovernor, he is bound to imitate—that the | the course of trade, and that without them 
srince is not exalted to a throne, nor does , it would be impossible for business to be 

e get his exchequer filled by the hard-, carried on; for, however lightly they may be 
wrought industry of his subjects, merely for , thought of by men, they are all loudly con- 
the gratification of his ambition, or vanity, demned in the Word of God—which com- 
or lust, but for the welfare of the commu- mands usto “do justly, and love mercy.” And 
nity, that he may be a ‘praise to the good, aware of this, as you must be, how can you 
and a terror to those that do evil”—that the | dare to supplicate the divine blessing on 
blessings or the deep-drawn curses of a your unjust gains? or what peace of mind 
nation will fall on its ruler’s head, according can you expect in their enjoyment? Per- 
as he acts the father or the tyrant of haps on this point, however, you are easy, 
his people ; and, in fine, he would warn and think that all is safe, because no human 
him, that though a nation’s curse should eye is upon you; but have you forgotten 
never visit him on the earth—though he that all your ways are manifest before that 
should live and die amid the praises of his God with whom you have to do, and in the 
flattering courtiers—yet, when he came to presence of that conscience that, ere long, 
resign his crown to God, who gave it, then will speak out? And though here you may 
there would be a reckoning according to his livea life of envied prosperity, yet hereafter 
deeds, | you cannot escape what is written against 

But were Paul in the midst of us— those who make the “shekel great and the 
though he would find no kings, yet there. ephah small, and falsify balances by deceit,” 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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Burt, in reasoning of “ righteousness,” we 
may take.a wider range than this. We 
are all members of the great family of 
man ; and our poor brethren we are bound 
to relieve, the ignorant to instruct, the 
wretched to comfort, the benighted to save. 
And is there any who, from his abundant 
table, can spare nothing for the starving 
family in his neighbourhood? Is there any 
who can be arrayed in all the fineries of 
fashionable dress, and yet have no compas- 
sion on the poor old man that passes the 
window shivering in the blast? Is there 
any who can sit by the blazing fireside, and 
rest on a bed of down, and yet drive from 
his gate, in the dark and stormy night, the 
houseless wanderer? Is there any who can 
come up to the house of God on the peace- 
ful Sabbath morning, and yet, when reminded 
of those on whom no Sabbathdawns, and to 
whom no sanctuary opens its gates, refuse 
to send the Bible and the missionary to 
cheer, and to instruct, and to save? With 
such we would reason; and we would say to 
them, You are deaf to the voice of humanity, 
as well as to the voice of God. You show 
no mercy to your fellow-men, and how can 
you expect, since Scripture forbids it, mercy 
at the hands of your Maker! You seem, 
too, to have forgotten that all your goods, 
temporal or spiritual, are but a Joan intrusted 
to you, not for your benefit merely, but for 
the benefit of the human race. And though 
this truth may be neglected, nay, though it 
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may be despised on the earth, yet it will be 
acted on at the day of judgment ; and then 
it will be found, that he only who has “ visited 
the sick, clad the naked, taken the stranger 
to his house, given his bread to the hungry, 
and a cup of water to the thirsty,” shall re- 
ceive the welcome, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant !” 

There are, however, closer and more sacred 
relationships of life, to which in like manner 
we ma apply the rule of righteousness—TI 
mean the domestic; and, passing over all other 
members of a family, I would address parents 
who of all the rest have the most solemn du- 
ties to perform. Parents, you have brought 
into the world beings that will be happy 
or miserable for ever; and, whilst you 
educate them for this world, affection, reli- 
gion, and your baptismal vow, call on you 
not to forget their education for the next. 
And do we address any who are deaf to this 
call? We do not mean those who, by their 
idleness and intemperance, leave their chil- 
dren unfed, unclad, and uneducated; alas! 
these are seldom to be found within the reach 
of a preacher’s voimts: it is those we mean 
who are carefully training up their children 
in those habits of diligence, and regularity, 
and economy, which are necessary to 
them for the life which now is, but who never 
once direct their attention to the life ‘which 
is to come; in whose dwellings the voice 
of prayer and the melody of psalms are never 
heard, and who suffer their children to 
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grow up as if they had no God to serve, 
and no soul to save. “With such, and we 
fear their number is by.no means small in 
our Sabbath assemblies, we are loudly called 
to reason of righteousness. Your offspring, 
let it never be forgotten, are committed to 
vour care to be educated for God, and 
trained up for immortality. You condemn 
the poor being that neglects the temporal 
‘well-being of his family: he has, indeed, 
. ‘denied the faith, and is worse than an in- 
-fidel ;” but what name, appropriate enough, 
do you reserve for yourselves? The poor 
man you thus reprobate—what has he done? 
Why, he has only starved the body of his 
child ; he has only murdered the body of his 
child, and perhaps brought that body to an 
untimely grave. But what have you done? 
You have starved the immortal part, you 
have murdered the precious soul; and, oh! 
the first death is nothing in comparison of 
the second, where all is weeping and wail- 
ing, and “no more any sacrifice for sin for 
ever!” Oh! I beseech you to reflect! How 
will you be able to leave behind you in the 
hour of death your unrenewed and unsanc- 
titied charge ? how will you be able to gaze 
on their despair, when you meet them at 
the place of judgment ? and of all in outer 
wo, you will flee farthest from the curses 
of your children, you will seek the darkest 
corner of hell, and there you will drink the 
deepest agony; and as the cursed pass by 
they will point the finger, and say, “* Yonder 
is a murderer—a parent who murdered his 
child—a murderer of its soul ! 

But the second class of duties concerning 
which the Apostle reasoned, was “ temper- 
ance,” or the right government of the passions 
and the appetites: and whilst righteousness 
respects those duties we owe to others, 
temperance has reference to those duties 
we owe to ourselves. Nor was this topic less 
appropriate than the former; for Felix not 
only was unjust in his government, but also 
addicted to sensnality and lust; and the 
woman called “his wife” was one whose 
husband was still iva and whom Felix 
had seduced from her conjugal allegiance. 
No doubt the Apostle would remind him 
that the “pure in heart alone can see God,” 
that nothing that defileth or worketh abomi- 


nation shall stand in the presence «of the | 
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things came the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience.” 

But though, in the present audience, there 
be none chargeable with offences of this sort, 
yet there are many other crimes common 
amongst us, respecting which the preacher 
is often called to reason of “ temperance.” Is 
it not a fact, thatthere are some that can come 
up to the house of God on the peaceful Sab- 
bath morning, scarcely recovered from the 
debauchery of the Saturday evening, and who 
have the courage to take into their lips that 
holy name which a few hours before they 
Heit in their songs of midnight revelry ? 

es; these are still, in many instances, 
called Christians ; they find little difhculty 
in getting their children baptized, and, aw- 
ful profanation! they are allowed to take 
into their hands the bread and the wine of 
the Holy Sacrament. ‘With such we would 
reason, and with a kindly but warning voice 
we would tell them, that of all the vices in 
this wicked world there is none so small in 
its beginning, so gradual and unperccived 
in its progress, yet so destructive in its 
consequences. Not only does it ruin the 
health, ruin the industry, ruin the fortune, 
ruin the character, ruin our peace, ruin our 
family, but what is far worse, it weakens the 
memory, it darkens the mind, it hardens the 
heart, it stupifies the conscience, it unfits for 
religious duties, it makes its poor victim re- 
gardless about the law of God and the opin- 
ion of men, it makes him unconeerned how 
he lives, and reckless how he dies. Say not, 
if we are speaking to any such, that it is 
but om rare occasions you go to excess. So 
said many whose prospects were once fair 
as yours. Once we regarded them as tra- 
vellers to Zion; but now we weep to see how, 
step by step, they have thrown aside all re- 
ligion and all decency, and now go about 
forsaken of men, and, as it were, accursed 
of God—go about like fallen angels that once 
were glorious, and are left as beacons amid 
the desolation of the waters, to warn us of- 
those rocks on which they have made ship 
wreck. Little may this vice be condemned 
among men, and the poor wretch as he 
staggers along the street may excite the 
laughter rather than the pity of the passers 
by; but it is ranked amid the vilest vices 
that darken the page of Scripture; and on 


Eternal. Like John the Baptist, when be- the last page of revelation, among the last 


fore Herod on a similar occasion, he would | sayings of the last prophet, just as he was 


warn him that it was not lawful’to have an-. 


leaving the earth, he turned round and said, 


other's wife; and that “because of these | “The drunkard shall not inherit the king- 
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dom of God.” Yes! he shall have an in- 
heritance, but it is in that place where 
though he thirst for the wine, ie red wine 
as it stirreth itself in the cup, not a drop 
of water shall be given to quench his thirst. 

There are many other characters with 
whorn in like manner we may reason of “tem- 
perance ;” but at present we have only a few 
words to say to the worldling, who, perhaps, 
in his character, comprises all the rest. The 
worldling is one who lives inthe world as if he 
never were to leave it. Amidst the bounties 
of Providence he never thinks of the giver ; 
amidst the fluctuations of time he gives 
himself no concern about the approach of 
eternity: in short, he lives as if he had no 
soul to save, as if God and religion were 
all a fable, as if there were no heaven above 
and no hell beneath. Stopping such a one in 
his career of folly, we would say, be temper- 
ate in earth-born pursuits—make not the im- 
mortal soul the drudge of your body; and, 
for the pleasures of a short passing hour, 
barter not your eternal peace. Remember 
what you are—you are a being that shall 
never die. And whither are you going ? to 
eternity! And what preparation are you 
making for that long journey? none—uab- 
solutely none! True, you are never idle: 
you are ever “ pulling down your barns and 
building greater.” But what will this avail 
thee in the hour that thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee? Will it do away the terrors 
of the last enemy, or appease the wrath of 
Him that sitteth on the throne, or open for 
thee the gates of immortality? Ah! no. As 
Johnson once said to Garrick, when the 
latter was showing him a fine estate which 
he had lately purchased, “ It is this which 
renders death terrible.” Yes! these things 
will only aggravate your doom and increase 
your eternal misery. Once more we beseech 
such to be temperate in earth-born pursuits. 
Remember what you are—you are a sinner 
lost; and what, if you continue as you are, 
you must shortly become—a sinner lost, 
lost, lost for ever ! 

But the last topic, and which he employed 
as an argument to enforce his reasonings on 
righteousness and temperance, was, “ the 
judgment to come.” It is obvious, from 
many considerations, that this is but the in- 
fancy of our being. Soon the youngest in 
this assembly shall breath his last; then he 
shall be wrapped in his shroud! A day after 
that he shall be covered: up in the dark 
coffin; a few days more and he shall be 
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carried to the sepulchre of his fathers. But 
where all the while has the spirit gone? it 
is the body only that was wrapped in the 
shroud, that was covered up in the coffin, 
that was laid in the grave; whither has 
that spirit fled which defies the stroke of 
death, which shall live when the sun shall 
be extipguished, and all nature be dis- 
solved? Whither has that spirit gone? It 
departed with the last breath; it has risen 
above the horizon of things seen and tem- 
poral; naked and disembodied, it has been 
ushered into the presence of the Eter- 
nal, there to give in its account! Here a 
law was given it, there it will be asked 
how that law has been obeyed: talents 
were here committed to its care, there it 
will be inquired what use was made of 
them: in this world a vineyard was given 
it to cultivate, and in the next the fruit will 
be sought for. And though the sinner here 
may escape the visitation of wrath—though 
he may be praised by an unthinking world 
when his lives, and be honoured by it when 
he dies, yet on that day appointed for 
winding up the affairs of this earth the 
sentence of men shall be reversed, and the 
individual shail receive according to his 
deeds. It is seldom we think of that day— 
that last day—that day of the Lord—that 
day of days—that day for which all other 
days were made; and if sometimes we 
direct our thoughts to that awful day when 
time shall end and eternity begin, how often 
is the voice of conscience drowned amidst 
the noise and bustle of the world! Yet on 
that day when the sinner’s eyes shall be 
opened to behold the judgment-seat and 
Him that sits thereon, then conscience, na 
longer asleep, shall speak in thunders louder 
than the crash of falling worlds, and more 
awful than the blast of the archangel’s 
trumpet! Then, it will recall to his mind the 
Sabbaths, the sermons, and the sacraments on 
earth he has despised ; and, methinks, among 
other things his thoughts will revert to the 
place where we are now met. And as he re- 
members how the paeacher this day reasoned 
of “righteousness,lemperance, and judgment” 
to eome, the voice of conscience will thunder 
in his ear, ‘“‘ You knew your duty, but you 
did it not!” And when driven away from 
the judgment-seat, and when passing through 
the wide open gates of woe, and when lying 
down amidst the weeping, and cursing, and 
woe that are there, still the same voice again, 
louder and still louder, shall proclaim in his 
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ears, “ You knew your duty, but you did 
it not!” And when he sees across the 
gulph Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, and hears 
the songs of the ransomed multitude coming 
down from the gates of heaven, then the 
voice of his sleepless conscience, again and 
again, shall for ever proclaim, “ You might 
have been saved, but you would nga! You 
might have stood in yonder throng, hie 
might had joined in yonder anthem! You 
knew your duty, but you did it not!” 

III. The effect which this sermon pro- 
duced. 

That sermon is worthless which does not 
reach the heart; and that heart must have 
been hard, indeed, that could have with- 
stood the reasoning of an inspired Apostle, 
and on such important subjects. He felt— 
but was it grief for his past sin? was it 
hope in the fivine mercy? was it reliance 
on the power and faithfulness of Him who 
is able to save unto the uttermost? No! 
It was not grief for sin, but terror on ac- 
count of its punishment; it was not that 
godly sorrow which calms and purifies the 

eart, but the foretaste of despair which 
rages in outer woe. ‘“ He trembled.” The 
Apostle had entered with the candle of the 
Lord into the recesses of his bosom, and 
disclosed all those images of wickedness 
which, with all the cowardice of conscious 
guilt, Felix had striven to conceal from him- 
self; and so vividly did Paul portray the 
doings of that day when the books shall be 
opened and the judgment set, that Felix 
was made to feel as if it had already 
arrived—as if he had seen the Judge make 
bare his holy arm, and heard that sentence 
pronounced which should doom him to eter- 
nal despair. And, neither the sophistry of 
a deceitful heart, nor the suggestions of the 
wicked one, nor the fatal influence of Dru- 
silla, nor the flattering speeches of Tertullus, 
nor the pomp and splendour of his office as 
the viceroy of the Roman Emperor—not 
one nor all of these things could pacify the 
fears of his guilty awakened conscience. 
“ He trembled,” like the meanest criminal that 
ever stood at his owntribunal; “‘ he trembled,” 
like the benighted traveller, when all on a 
sudden the lightning discloses the awful 
precipice on whose brink he is i saa an 
“he trembled,” like the man under sentence 
of death, when in his cell at the midnight 
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hour he hears the knocking of the hammer 
erecting the scaffold on which hé,is to die 
on the morrow; “he trembjed”—his counte- 
nance was changed, his thoughts troubled 
him, his knees smote against each other like 
Belshazzar, when he saw the hand-writing 
on the wall that proclaimed his days to be 
numbered, and his kingdom to be departed 
from him; “he trembled”—but who can 
describe the fears of a guilty conscience 
brooding over its woes— 

Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven, 

Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death ? 

These impressions on the mind of Felix 
were the result of God’s Spirit; and if Felix 
had acted right, he ought to have humbled 
himself under the mighty hand of God, and 
sought for pardon and mercy through faith 
in that Christ of whom the Apostle spake 
to him. But these salutary impressions 
were but of short duration: like one sud- 
denly awakened out of his sleep, he felt a 
moment’s alarm; but, with that infatuation 
common to fallen humanity, he again folded 
his arms to slumber. Could the Apostle 
have told him how he could be happy with- 
out requiring to be holy—how he might es- 
cape hell and enjoy earth—how he might be 
delivered from the curse denounced against 
his sins, but left in the enjoyment of the 
sins themselves, gladly would Felix have 
listened to his message. But since the 
Apostle could preach no Gospel but that 
which proclaimed salvation not 7 sin but 


from sin; since the Apostle could promise 


a happiness only lowing from and parallel 
with holiness, what did the poor infatuated 
Felix resolve to do’ He dismisses the 
preacher, but retains his Drusilla ; he clings to 
the pleasures of sin which are but for a mo- 
ment, but he parts with his eternal salvation: 
to the message, to the messenger of God, to 
God himself, he says, ‘“‘ Go thy way for this 
time; when I have a convenient season, I 
will call for thee!” But we never read that 
that convenicnt season ever came ; he never, 
as far as we learn, sent for Paul again, at 
least to hear the Gospel preached; and 
the next time that Felix trembled was, we 
have reason to fear, in that place where 
there is weeping, and “trembling,” and wo, 
without ceasing and without rest for ever. 
Amen. 
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THE APOSTOLIC INJUNCTION “TO ABSTAIN FROM ALL APPEAR- 


ANCE OF EVIL,” CONSIDERED 


AS A SCRIPTURAL WARRANT 


FOR TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES ; 


A Sermon preached by the Rev. ANDREW Suygpson, A.M.— Concluded. 


My second observation is, that spirit- 
drinking is attended with a very great and 
unnecessary expense. ‘There are very few 
who have any idea of the enormous sum of 
money that is annually expended in Great 
Britain and Ireland on spirituous liquors. 
Indeed, it is almost incredible, and ought 
to make every Christian blush to the very 
soul. It has been ascertained by an ex- 
amination of public documents, that about 
TWENTY MILLIONS sterling are every year 
paid for spirits by the inhabitants of this 
country. Tell it not in infidel France or 
popish Spain! publish it not in the streets 
of Paris or Madrid, that in Protestant Bri- 
tain— Britain with all its Bibles, and all its 
churches, and all its schools—Britain, with 
all its light and knowledge, and all its boasted 
ascendency over other nations, wastes away 
such a sum on liquids which are totally un- 
necessary for promoting health of body or 
cheerfulness of mind, which, on the contrary, 
are preying on our very vitals, and threat- 
ening us with utter destruction! Conceal 
from them, if possible, the disgraceful fact, 
lest they triumph in our infatuation, and 
exult in the prospect of our speedy down- 
fal. But it is vain to attempt to hide our 
shame! Our intemperance is known over 
the whole world. Our soldiers and sailors 
proclaim it wherever they go. Our news- 
papers make it known in every country to 
which they are sent. 

Now, let us consider what a blessing the 
one-half, or the one-fourth, or the one- 
twentieth of this sum would be, if it were 
devoted to the scriptural education of those 
who are perishing for lack of knowledge, 
and to the diffusion of divine truth through- 
out the land and throughout the world. 
What a mighty impulse would be given to 
our societies for the promotion of the tem- 

oral and eternal sp of our fellow-men, 
if four or five millions sterling were annually 
divided amongst them! Why, there would 
not be a child in the country that would not 


be taught to read his Bible, and receive the | 


elements of a useful education; there is not 
a district nor a corner in Britain that would 
not be furnished with religious instructors ; 
and there is not a nation nor tribe on earth 
that would not soon be provided with Bibles 
and missionaries to declare to them the 
glad tidings of a Saviour’s grace. But if we 
are to judge of the relative value which as 
a nation we set upon the Gospel and upon 
spirituous liquors, we must affirm that our 
love for ardent spirits is thirty or forty times 
stronger than our love for the Gospel. The 
sums contributed to the support of all our 
great religious institutions do not exceed 
£500,000, which are only one-fortieth part 
of the sum we give for spirituous liquors. 
Now, is there any one, who has any pre- 
tences to the christian character, who will 
deny that there is the appearance of evil 
here? 
But, perhaps, it may be said, that it is 
the drunken part of the population that 
squander away by far the greater propor 
tion of this sum, and that, therefore, the 
comparison which we have instituted is not 
a fair one. This objection, however, is not 
well-founded. The moderate drinkers, those 
who call themselves so at least, consume a 
much greater quantity of spirits than the 
drunkards. For one person that is noto- 
riously intemperate, there are at least ten, 
| probably a much greater proportion, who 
take spirits in moderation. There can- 
not be a doubt, therefore, that of the twenty 
millions of pounds spent on this article the 
far greater part is contributed by the mode- 
rate drinkers. Let every one now ask him- 
self, To what extent am I involved in the 
charge of giving thirty or forty shillings for 
intoxicating liquors, for every one I give 
for promoting the honour of God, and the 
eternal welfare of my fellow-men? Let 
“me consider. ‘“ How much do I give to 
Bible, Missionary, and Tract Societies ?” 
This is a point, which I think most of us 
_will be able to ascertain without much diffi, 
culty. “ Well; ee now do I ex. 
2E2 
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pend in the course of a year on strong 
drink ?” This, perhaps, is a point which 
you cannot so easily determine. The occa- 
sions of drinking are so frequent you cannot 
exactly say. Make, then, the nearest ap- 
proach to the truth you. can, and tell me, ye 
who moderately, but regularly drink spirits, 
whether your expenditure for them be not 
much greater than your contributions for 
the general diffusion of divine truth? And 
if it be so, is there not in this, I ask you, 
the appearance of evil? 
But, perhaps, it may be urged in opposi- 
tion to what I have stated, that there are 
many things for which you must necessarily 
give more money than for the propagation 
of the Gospel; and that, therefore, it is un- 
fair to judge of your value for it by such a 
standard. But let it be observed, that I do 
not speak of the sums required to obtain 
the necessaries of life, but of your voluntary 
contributions for religious institutions and 
for spirituous liquors. You surely will not 
venture to say that ardent spirits are a ne- 
cessary of life which you cannot want, and 
that, therefore, you are perfectly warranted 
to lay out so much of your substance in the 
purchase of them! What! will you dare 
to hold up your faces before the God of 
heaven and say, that you have done right 
in devoting more money to spirituous liquors 
than to the propagation of the Gospel, and 
that your health and comfort would have 
been seriously impaired if you had con- 
sumed less of the former and contributed 
more liberally to the latter? And if con- 
science would not allow you to utter such a 
declaration, must you not acknowledge, that 
there is in your conduct, in this respect at 
least, the appearance of evil? The spirits 
you use in the course of a year cost you, 
perhaps, three, or five, or ten, or twenty 
pounds. Now, if this expenditure be utterly 
unnecessary; if it has no tendency to pro- 
mote your real welfare either in this world 
or in the world to come; if you would be 
as well or better without such a consump- 
tion of urdent spirits, must you not admit, 
that you have Neen guilty of a criminal 
waste of your property, and that you have 
deprived yourselves to this extent of the 
ability to promote the glory of God and 
the good of your fellow-creatures ? And if 
it be a scriptural injunction that, “ whether 
we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we 
should do all to the glory of God,” are you 
not doing evil in his sight when you spend 
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m an unnecessary. gratification that which 
night be applied to the most important and 
useful purposes. 
But, perhaps, you will endeavour to evade 
he charge of guilt, by asserting that it is 
iot an unnecessary gratification which you 
lerive from spirituous liquors—that hey 
efresh and strengthen you after the fatigues 
f the day, and inspire you with a degree of 
theerfulness which you would not otherwise 
»ossess. Now, I am most thoroughly con-* 
‘inced by the solemn declarations of a host 
f the most able and enlightened physi- 
ians, by my own experience, and by the 
‘ecorded experience of all who have honestly 
jut this matter to the test, that the grossest 
delusion prevails in the public mind with 
‘egard to the virtues of ardent spirits; that 
they are totally destitute of the good quali- 
ies ascribed to them; that, on the contrary, 
they have properties which render them 
most pernicious and destructive ; that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands have proceeded 
by a regular gradation from the moderate 
to the immoderate use of them; that the 
welfare of the community would be exceed- 
ingly promoted, if they were entirely and 
universally abandoned ; that ignorance, and 
poverty, and crime, and insanity, and mis- 
ery, which they produce in a tenfold greater 
degree than all other causes combined, 
would be vastly diminished, and that, con- 
sequently, some of the most powerful ob- 
stacles that prevent the diffusion of divine 
truth would be removed. For a long period 
it has been taken for granted, that ardent 
spirits combine in themselves every excel- 
lence that can render any thing precious 
and desirable. Their praises have been 
celebrated both in prose and verse; and, 
certainly, we need no stronger proof of the 
estimation in which they are held than the 
prodigious quantity of them that is con- 
sumed. But the real character, and ten- 
dencies, and effects of these liquids, have 
lately been clearly exposed, and it has been 
fully proved, that never did Satan more 
successfully transform himself into an angel 
of light than when he succeeded in throw- 
ing so many attractions around ardent spirits 
as to persuade men that they were an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and useful article, and 
that the use of them would greatly promote 
their health and comfort. Eleven hundred 
thousand persons in America and this coun- 
try have subjected their supposed virtues 
to the test of experiment, by renouncing the 
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use of them altogether, and they have found 
that they are mot necessary for any good 
purpose; that their health, instead of being 
injured, has been improved since they con- 
nected themselves with a Temperance So- 
ciety; that they can perform more work, 
and endure more fatigue without spirits than 
with them; and that their mental vigour is 
greatly increased and their real comfort 
exceedingly promoted. They haveexpressed 
_ their amazement at the delusion under which 
they formerly laboured with regard to the 
real nature of those liquors which they once 
used; and they have declared their deep 
convictions, that they are the chief cause of 
the disease, immorality and wretchedness 
that so generally prevail. Now, if these 
things be true, they constitute a grand and 
most important discovery—a _ discovery 
more closely connected with the happiness 
of the human race, than any that has been 
made in modern times. If it can be satis- 
factorily proved, that ardent spirits are of 
no use whatever, except very rarely as a 
medicine ; that they have a direct tendency 
to render all intemperate who are accus- 
tomed to partake of them; that they con- 
sume twenty millions of money annually—a 
sum which might be most beneficially em- 
loyed in promoting the temporal and spiri- 
tual welfare of the community, and which 
has been reckoned by the British Parlia- 
ment a sufficient ransom for 800,000 slaves ; 
and that vigour of body and soundness of 
mind would be greatly increased by the 
entire disuse of them; then, surely, all who 
are desirous of advancing the best interests 
of their fellow-men should combine to 
banish them from their houses, to banish 
them from their tables, to stamp them with 
the brand of deserved infamy, and to en- 
deavour to persuade all over whom they 
have any influence entirely to relinquish 
them! What good, I would ask, has the 
use of spirits done to the people of this 
country in comparison to the prodigious 
evils which it has inflicted on them? The 
one bears no more proportion to the other 
than a drop does to the ocean! We have 
been for many years subjecting ourselves to 
a growing expense for these liquors, and 
now the sum we pay for them amounts to 
nearly one-half of the whole revenue of 
Great Britain. And of this most disgraceful 
expenditure, Scotland bears a very large 
roportion. If we take the number of gal- 
lous of whisky consumed in this northern 


part of the island, and divide it by the whole 

pulation, man, woman, and child, we 
will find that every one of them pays on an 
average twenty-five shillings a-year for 
this article, and that all together spend up- 
wards of three millions sterling upon it! 
What are we to think of such an enormous 
expenditure for whisky as this? Is it ne- 
cessary ? is it justifiable? Neither the 
one nor the other! It is one of the 
foulest blots on the character of our nation; 
and the moderate men, by whom principally 
this immense sum is expended, have a very 
large share in the guilt which we have thus 
contracted. Permit me, then, to ask you, 
whether you are not bound seriously and 
honestly to make the experiment, if you can 
be healthy and comfortable without the use. 
of spirits? If you can, (and if you entirely, 
and fur a sufficient time abstain from them, 
I have not the slightest doubt of it,) then 
surely you are chargeable with very ag- 
gravated guilt if you waste away on an un- 
necessary and dangerous indulgence that 
which might be applied in a variety of ways 
to promote your real welfare, and the best 
interests of your fellow-men. But if you 
should come to the conclusion, that you 
cannot want spirits, then, 1 beseech you, 
think in what a deplorable condition you 
are placed! You have so accustomed your- 
selves to the stimulus of strong drink, that 
you think you cannot do without it. There 
is, therefore, very great reason indeed to 
fear, that you will ultimately become intem- 
perate. You have contracted that love for 
spirituous liquors, which has proved the ruin 
of thousands, and which, in all probability, 
will conduct you to perdition also. Every 
one who has adopted the opinion that ati 
are necessary for him, displays one of the 
most alarming symptoms of approaching 
drunkenness ; and if he does not deliberately 
resolve to be undone, he should instantly 
abandon them. Let him be assured that 
his judgment is perverted by his inclination ; 
that he is labouring under a fatal error with 
regard to the qualities of these liquors ; that 
he has just arrived at that stage in the use 
of them, where, if they are not resolutely 
and completely renounced, they will obtain 
an uncontrollable ascendency over him, and 
hurry him to that horrible dungeon, which 
drunkenness has prepared for all her vie- 
tims: let him contemplate those who are 
steady and consistent members of Temper- 
ance Societies, and let him observe whether 
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their health is not as good as his; whether 
they are not as capable of labour and fatigue 
as he; whether they do not enjoy as much 
comfort in their families; whether they are 
not as cheerful when engaged in their em- 
ployments; whether they are not in every 
way as respectable in their station, nay 
more, whether they do not possess all the 
elements of happiness in a much greater 
proportion than he. Were he calmly and 
attentively to survey the effects which have 
been produced by Temperance Societies, 
he would find that their members, instead 
of suffering any inconvenience or hardship, 
or any diminution of comfort, are more happy 
than ever they were before; that the money 
which they formerly expended on spirits 
they now employ in procuring decent and 
comfortable clothing, solid and nutritious 
food, convenient articles of furniture, in- 
structive and entertaining books, suitable 
education for their children, and a seat in 
the house of God. He would perceive that 
tradesmen who were formerly always in 
debt, now pay every man his own, and pur- 
chase their necessaries for ready money; 
that they are able to assist their indigent 
relations, to give something to the poor, 
and to throw in a contribution to the trea- 
sury of the Gospel. And what is the secret 
of this wonderful change? What is it that 
has afforded them the means of doing so 
much good ? They have denied themselves 
the use of spirituous liquors, and thus they 
have saved their money to a much greater 
amount than they could have formerly be- 
lieved, and they have saved their time, 
which they have converted into more money; 
and, what is far more important, they have 
gained a victory over a “ fleshly lust which 
warred against their souls.” 

Let, then, moderate men calculate how 
much they annually spend on spirits, and 
let them seriously propose this question to 
their consciences, Is there not the appear- 
ance of evil in wasting away so much money 
on a gratification, which, we are assured, by 
hundreds of thousands who have made the 
experiment, is altogether unnecessary, and 
exceedingly dangerous? and would it not 
be much more becoming our professed 
christian character, and much more profit- 
able, to devote the sum which we hitherto 
spent in this manner to the promotion of 
the temporal interests of our fellow-crea- 
tures ? 

3d. £ observe that the moderate drinking 
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of spirits has the appearance of evil, because 
it gives encouragement to those who drink 
them to-excess. It is well known that 
whenever we attempt to reprove the in- 
temperate, they remind us that there are 
many who are never found fault with, who 
reckon spirituous liquors a source of great 
enjoyment, and who in the course of a year 
consume as great a quantity as they. It is 
only occasionally, they remark, that we can 
obtain them, but your moderate men are 
perpetually using them, and if you make a 
calculation, you will find that there is not 
much difference between us in regard to 
the quantity consumed, nay, you will dis- 
cover that not a few moderate men drink a 
great deal more in a year than some noto- 
rious drunkards, Now, what reply are the 
moderate drinkers of spirits able to make to 
this statement? Why the very common 
one that the abuse of a thing is no argu- 
ment against its use. Now, we are ready 
to admit the full force of this remark, when 
it is applied to things which are necessary and 
safe, and that if others partake of these ra 
to excess, this is no reason why we should 
not partake of them in moderation. This 
rule may be applied to all kinds of nourish- 
ing food and of harmless and refreshing 
liquids. A certain portion of these articles 
is necessary for us, and may he safely en- 


joyed ; and we are not bound to abandon 


the use of them, because some are so foolish 
and wicked as to abuse them. But then 
we affirm most decidedly, and we think we 
can prove most satisfactorily, that spirits are 
neither a necessary nor safe article of ordi- 
nary consumption. They are certainly not 
necessary, because we can want them with- 
out suffering the least injury ; nay, our health 
is more vigorous and our minds more cheer- 
ful when we do not use them at all. They 
are not safe, because, when their stimulating 
quality is diminished, as it always is by fre- 
quent use, we are subjected to the strongest 
temptations to take a greater and a greater 
quantity of them—a temptation to which 
multitudes of moderate drinkers have yield- 
ed, and by which they have been undone. 
There are, perhaps, some opponents of Tem- 
perance Societies who are candid enough 
to admit the accuracy ofthe statement which 
we have now made—that the use of spirits is 
neither necessary nor safe. Why, then, we 
ask, do you not immediately renounce them? 
Is it not a plain and palpable sin to indulge 
yourselves in any bodily gratification which 
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is neither necessary nor safe? Is it not a 
plain and palpable sin to give any portion 
of your substance for an article of ig na- 
ture? Is it not a plain and palpable sin to 
persist in any practice by which you may 
make others suppose, or confirm them in the 


belief, that it is both necessary and safe? If 


you are convinced that it is neither neces- 
sary nor safe to drink spirits, then our point 
is gained, and you are bound by every prin- 
ciple of duty to abandon them. 

But herein lies the great difficulty with 
which we have to contend. The people of 
tliis country have been so Jong accustomed 
to the agreeable stimulus of ardent spirits, 
and they have become so associated in their 
minds with occasions of festivity and mern- 
ment, that they are exceedingly reluctant 
to believe any ill of them; and when we 
endeavour to make them acquainted with 
their real properties, they are almost ready 
to accuse us of bearing false witness against 
one of the good creatures of God. Hence 
we meet with so many who declare that 
spirits are necessary for them, and that 
they could not safely give up the use of 
them. But we beg leave to remind such 
persons that this is a point which can only 
be ascertained by experiment, and that the 
question at issue is of so great importance, 
that they are bound to make that experi- 
ment. The members of Temperance So- 
cieties, who have put this matter to the test, 
declare, with one voice, that spirits are no 
more necessary for them than for the infe- 
rior animals; and I have not the least 
doubt that any one who discontinues the 
use of them for six months will arrive at the 
same conclusion. Do we then require of 
you any great sacrifice, when we call upon 
you to make the trial ? It cannot surely be 
attended with any danger to you; and if the 
result should be a conviction that your for- 
mer practice was right, and that it would be 
injurious to you to renounce them, then you 
will have the consolation of reflecting that 
you have dealt honestly with the important 
question respecting Temperance Societies, 
and that you have taken some trouble to 
ascertain whether they are worthy of your 
support ; but if, on the contrary, the issue 
should be a persuasion that you have not 
the least need for spirituous liquors, and 
that you are better in every respect without 
them, then you will be able to apply the 
money spent on them to other purposes ofa 


more beneficial nature, and you will have it 
in your power to exert a most beneficial 
influence in persuading others to go and do 
likewise. : 

There are others, again, who allow that 
spirits cannot be safely taken by the gener- 
ality of mankind, but who think that the 
have resolution and firmness of mind sufi 
cient to enable them to resist their insidious 
properties, and to prevent them from even 
passine the boundaries of moderation, and 
that, therefore, as they are fond of the ex- 
citement which a small portion of this article 
produces, they may warrantably use it. 
Now, I must take the liberty of stating, that 
I think this self-confidence one of the most 
alarming indications of their danger, and of 
reminding them of the declaration of the 
inspired volume, that “he who trusteth in 
his own heart is a fool.” I would entreat 
them, also, to consider how many persons 
possessed of as great energy of mind, and as 
great respectability of character as they, 
have transgressed the limits which the 
once prescribed to themselves,.and whic 
they resolved never to pass over, and have 
become openly and disgracefully intem- 
perate. 

But I shall admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that you do possess so much strength 
of mind and so much religious principle 
that no bad consequences can flow to 
yourselves from the moderate quantity of 
spirits which you usually take. But ifsome 
of your fellow-men, who have not so much 
strength of mind and who are much more 
easily led astray, derive encouragement from 
your example, to indulge .in the use of these 
liquors to excess, do you suppose that you 
are altogether free from blame ? Have you 
no regard for the case of the young, and 
the thoughtless, and the ignorant, who may 
be persuaded to tamper with this article, and 
who may soon form a ruinous desire for it ? 
Is not this a case in which it is clearly your 
duty to exercise christian self-denial, and to 
renounce a personal gratification which is 
by no means necessary to you, when you find 
that, by indulging in it, you encourage many 
of your fellow-creatures to persist in their 
intemperate habits ? How did the apostle 
Paul act when he was placed in similar cirs 
cumstances? Did he resolve to continue 
to eat flesh and drink wine when he found 
that he would thereby lay a snare for, the 


‘consciences of his weak brethren, and em~< 
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bolden them to do that which they thought 
to be unlawful? No; though it was per- 
fectly allowable and perfectly safe for him to 
partake of both these articles in moderation, 
yet he declares that he would renounce the 
use of them for ever, rather than throw a 
stumblingblock in the way of those who were 
not so enlightened as himself, in regard to 
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have acknowledged that they were acting in 

rfect consistency with the principles which 
be himself had laid down, and that they 
were endeavouring to imitate the example 
which he had set before them ? 

But, in reply to every argument of this 
nature, we are told by many, “ The small 
quantity of spirits which we take does us no 


the subject of their christian liberty. And | harm, but affords us an agreeable stimulus, 
if the Apostle were living in the present | which is not without its use to our constitu- 


day, and contemplated all the fatal conse- 
quences which result from the general use 
of distilled liquors, would not “ his spirit be 
stirred within him,” as when he saw the 
city of Athens wholly given to idolatry ? 
And if he found that, by moderately using 
ardent spirits, he gave encouragement to 
others to drink intemperately, have we not 
the strongest reason to think, from his 
avowed principles, that he would resolve 
instantly to abandon them, that none might 
have the least shadow of pretence to sup- 
pose that he did not look upon their conduct 
with the greatest abhorrence ? If he would 
abstain from flesh and wine, rather than do 
injury to the consciences of a few scrupulous 
Christians, would he not now refrain from 
spirituous liquors, even though they might 
be as safely used as the articles which we 
have just mentioned, if he found that, by 
partaking of them in the most moderate 
manner, he gave his sanction to a practice 
which, in innumerable instances, terminated 
in the temporal and eternal ruin of his fel- 
low-men?” Cun there be any reasonable 
ground for doubt in regard to the manner 
in which he would have acted consistently 
with his avowed principles? Would he 
have still cleaved to an indulgence of this 
nature, when he considered what multitudes 
have proceeded from moderation to intem- 
perance, and what an enormous amount of 
ctime, poverty, and wretchedness, intem- 
yerance is continually producing ? Would 

e have poured ridicule on those who hon- 
estly and zealously used the most effectual 
means which they could think of, in order 
to arrest the progress of so appalling an evil? 
Would he have stigmatized them as weak, 
though, perhaps, well-meaning persons, he- 
cause they resolved to abstain from the use 
of spirituous liquors altogether, rather than 
give the least encouragement to any of their 
tellow-men to use them to their own destruc- 
tion? On the contrary, have we not the 
strongest reason to believe that he would 
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tions ; we cannot, therefore, consent to deny 
ourselves so innocent a gratification.” Per- 
mit me, then, to ask how you think you 
ought to act in the following case :—Suppose 
there was a certain article of food which you 
found to be grateful to your stomachs, when 
used in moderate quantities, but that it had 
the property of exciting a vehement desire 
in those who partook of it to obtain more of 
it; and suppose that vast numbers of those 
who used it had not the resolution to resist 
their craving appetite, but ate of it to excess, 
and that the invariable consequence of this 
was, that they were attacked with malignant 
cholera, and that a great proportion of them 
were cut off by that tremendous disease— 
would you, let me ask, in such circumstances, 
persist in the use of an article which you 
could very well want, and which, though 
harmless in the way you used it, was pro- 
ductive of such fatal effects to so many of 
your fellow-creatures, who could not be pre- 
vailed on to take it in moderation? Would 
you think it sutticient, on such an occasion, 
to warn them against the abuse of this arti- 
cle, when you knew very well that they 
would abuse it, and that they would not be 
persuaded that it was so very dangerous a 
thing while you continued daily to partake 
of it? You surely would not think that this 
was all that was required of you, and con- 
tinue to eat this article as usual! You surely 
would come forward publicly, and enter your 
strongest protest against any participation 
of it, and declare that you would not taste 
it while the world stood, if it were to expose 
so many that partook of it to so awful a 
visitation! And would you not think that 
man deserving of the deepest reprobation, 
who preferred his own selfish indulgence to 
the preservation of multitudes of his fellow- 
creatures from so dreadful a calamity? I 
doubt not but that in such a case you would 
account it the only safe cuurse to renounce 
the use of this species of food altogether, 
and that, while you continued to give it a 
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place on your tables, you could not expect 
that it would be excluded from the tables 
of the more ignorant part of our population. 
Perhaps, indeed, there are not a few who 
are so disgustingly selfish, that if they were 
assured cholera would not attack them, théy 
would not be persuaded td abandon this 
article ; but when they are convinced that 
this disease, though it might commence with 


those who partook largely of this kind of. 


food, would soon extend its ravages among | 


the other classes of the community, they 
would feel it necessary, in self-defence, to 
take the most effectual methods of abolish- 
ing the use of it entirely. 

Now, let me ask why you do not act in 
the same manner in regard to spirituous li- 
quors? Are they not exactly such an ar- 
ticle as the supposed kind of food? And 
though it were true, which I by no means 
admit, that you could with the greatest safety 
partake of them, yet, when you perceive 
that so many of your fellow-creatures can- 
not use them in moderation, but, by their in- 
temperate indulgence in them, bring upon 
themselves swift destruction; is not this a 
sufficient reason why you should utterly ab- 
stain from them, and thus declare, in the 
most solemn and impressive way, your deep 
sense of the evils which they are continually 
producing ? 

But perhaps some may assert that the 
effects of intemperance are not so awful as 
the effects of cholera; and that, therefore, 
it is not reasonable that they should be ex- 
pected to act in the same way in the former 
case as in the latter. Intemperance not so 
formidable or destructive as cholera!! Why, 
it is unspeakably more formidable and more 
destructive, and without its aid this frightful 
disease would be comparatively harmless. 
If all the poverty, all the ignorance, all the 
degradation, all the misery, all the crime, 
all the loss of life of which intemperance 
has been the cause were summed up, it 
would certainly be found that cholera has 
been but a slight calamity to this country in 
comparison with its intemperance. Cholera, 
indeed, has generally been more speedy in 
its operations than intemperance, and has, 
therefore, attracted more attention, but it is 
not on that account more fatal. Intemperance 
has for many years been carrying on its hor- 
rid work of death in every city, and town, 
and village in our land. It has been sap- 
ping the foundations of every thing that is 
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good and noble in the character of our 
population; it has been diffusing indi- 
gence and wretchedness among thousands 
and tens of thousands of families, who might 
otherwise have lived in plenty and comfort ; 
it has broken the hearts of multitudes of 
parents, who might otherwise have rejoiced 
in a dutiful and affectionate offspring; it 
has impelled multitudes to the commission 
of crime, who might have been respectable 
and valued members of society; it has de- 
prived many of reason, who would never 
have otherwise been subjected to so greata 
calamity; it has reduced to the lowest state 
of degradation and misery vast multitudes 
who once occupied situations of the greatest 
respectability ; it has banished many from 
the house of God, who might otherwise have 
regularly heard the glad tidings of salvation; 
it has hurried thousands unexpectedly into 
the presence of thcir righteous Judge, and 
plunged them into the abyss of everlasting 
perdition. If we are asked to produce 
our proofs of these assertions, we refer to the 
proceedings of our criminal courts, and to 
the records of our police offices ; we request 
you to visit our Jails, our Bridewells, our 
Lunatic Asylums, and inquire what it is that 
has furnished them with the greatest number 
of inmates ; we tell you to consult those who 
are most conversant with the state of the 
poor, and to ask them what they have found 
the most prevalent cause of their poverty, 
disease, and misery, and the result will be, 
that they will unite in declaring that intem- 
perance is “ the chiefest of the chief causes” 
of all the degradation, wretchedness, and 
crime that abound in our land. 

If, then, as we have endeavoured to prove, 
the moderate use of spirits be altogether 
unnecessary either for health orcomfort ; if it 
be a very insidious practice which, in innu- 
merable instances, leads to intemperance ; 
if it be attended with a heavy expense, which 
might well be spared, and the money ap- 
plied to the most valuable purposes ; if it 
gives the greatest encouragement to those 
who drink to excess, and inspires them with 
the falsest ideas of the nature of those liquids 
which are drowning both their souls and 
bodies in destruction and perdition ; if it 
has, in fact, been the means of converting 
multitudes, who were once sober, into de- 
based and profligate drunkards ; and if, ac- 
cording to the evidence of our legislators, 
our judges, our magistrates, our physicians, 
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our ministers, our keepers of Jails, and 
Bridewells, and Asylums, it is the cause of 
not less than three-fourths of all the vices, 
outrages, and miseries, that come under their 
notice—then certainly we are fully war- 


ranted to say that it has the appearance of 
evil, and much more than the appearance 
of evil, and that, therefore, according to the 
apostolic injunction, we are bound “ to ab- 
stain from it.” 


THE SABBATH BELL. 


Tue Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell! 
To toil-worn men a soothing sound ; 
Now labour rests beneath its spell, 
And holy stillness reigns around : 
The ploughman’s team, the thresher’s flail, 
The woodman’s axe, their clamours cease, 
And only nature’s notes prevail, 
To humble bosoms echoing peace. 


The Sabbath bell ! the Sabbath bell ! 
How swect on ears devout it falls ; 
While its sweet chime, with varying swell. 
The rich and poor to worship calls, 
Hark ! hark! again with sharper peals 
It chides the laggard’s fond delay ; 
Now through the vale it softly steals, 
To cheer the timely on their way. 


The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell! 
What soul-awakening sounds we hear ; 
Its blessed invitations tell 
Of welcome to the house of prayer. 

““ Come, sinner, come,” it seems to cry; 
“QO, never doubt thy Maker’s love ; 
“Christ has thy ransom paid, then why. 

‘© Delay his clemency to prove ?” 


The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell ! 
Oft have we heard its warning chime, 

And yet we love the world too well, 
Nor feel our waywardness a crime : 

Yet still thy calls, sweet bell, repeat, 
Till, ended all our mortal strife, 

In hand-built shrines no more we meet, 
But worship in the realms of life. 


The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell ! 
Its friendly summons peals no more; 
The thronging crowds pour in with zeal 
The Great Jehovah to adore. 
Hence! fancy wild, hence! earth-born care ; 
With awe let hallowed courts be trod; 
Wake all the soul to love and prayer, 
And reverence the present God !. R. M. 
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* All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.”— Romans iii. 23. 


“ By one 


man’s disobedience, many were made sinners.”—Romans vy. 19. 


In the natural, or in the moral world, there 
is not a fact more obvious and striking than 
the depravity of human nature. Imperfec- 
tion is so stainped upon every faculty of the 
body and power of the mind, that we are 
doomed daily to detect and deplore crrors 
in opinion, and defects in practice, which 
we often experience to be impossible to 
rectify in due season, and with complete 
success. [rom the ignorance and impe- 
tuosity incidental to youth, froin those 
appetites and affections which form a large 
portion of our nature, errors in judgment 
unavoidably arise, which neither age, ob- 
servation, nor experience, ever effectually 
remove. Nota few of these errors seem 
to overtake us at the very earliest period of 
existence ; through every stage of our carecr 
they attend upon us witha closeness which 
has no parallel, and we at last drop from the 
scene of life without fully understanding 
the nature, or duly appreciating the value 
of half of those objects which have excited 
in us many an emotion of joy and of sorrow, 
and upon which our attention has been the 
most devotedly bestowed. . 

From those mistakes in judgment into 
which we are so prone to fall, from the 
vehemence of passion and the influence of 
corrupt example, spring those numcrous 
omissions of duty, and positive acts of sin, 
of which every one is conscious in himself, 
and which he seldom fails to condemn in 
others. In whatever employments we are 
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engaged, whether in the bustle of business 
or the pursuit of pleasure, we are perpetually 
liable to the breach of those commandments 
which it is atonce our duty and our interest to 
obey. When inthe best of causes we exert 
ourselves with resolution and vigour,the merit 
of our actions is often impaired on account 
of the motives by which we are actuated ; 
and if, throngh dread of falling into any 
dangerous mistake, we refuse to act, we 
incur the charge which was pronounced 
avainst the unfaithful steward for not im- 
proving the talent committed to his care, 
When we hear the most valuable instruc- 
tion, we too often censure or disregard it, 
and for no better reason, perhaps, than that 
we dislike the instruetor. In perusing a 
work of acknowledged talent and utility, we 
do not always derive advantage from the 
employment, in consequence either of the 
influence of party-spirit, or prejudice, or in 
forming our judgment from some erroneou: 
principle of our own. In many cases im- 
perfection presses upon us with a force which 
is irresistible. When we endeavour to raise 
our mind to the contemplation of Deity, we 
are seldom able for any considerable time 
to think devoutly upon the awful subject ; 
and when we strive to banish the thoughts 
of God, which spontaneously arise in our 
| minds, we at once betray the most consum- 
| mate ingratitude and impiety. When we 
profess to draw near to God in the exer: ises 
lof prayer and praise our thoughts often 
a8 9 
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wander far from their object ; and even 
upon occasions of unusual solemnity, when 
it is reasonable to expect that our hearts 
will be kindled into the flame of devotion, 
we often have cause to be confounded at 
detecting them roving upon the mountains 
of vanity. 

Almost before the reasoning faculty has 
begun to be developed we inanifest a strong 
propensity to evil; upon the smallest in- 
ducement we yield to the power of tempta- 
tion; and it is an acknowledged process in 
morals, that the commission of the first sin 
facilitates the perpetration of every other 
which follows. Familiarity with guilt gra- 
dually softens its natural deformity, weakens 
the authority of reason, blunts the sensibility 
of conscience, and eventually introduces 
a total disrelish for whatsoever things are 
pure, aud just, and lovely; so that every 
individual of the human race may, with the 
vreatest justice, say, what St, Paul declared 
of himself, “‘ In me, that is in my flesh, dwel- 
leth no good thing.” | 

The existence of moral evil, therefore, is 
a fact so palpable, as to occur to every mind 
possessed of the smallest degree of reflec- 
tion ; but how to account for its itroduc- 
fron into the world, in the absence of a 
divine revelation, was ever a problem of a 
somewhat difficult solution. Accordingly, 
in the earlier ages of the world, some as- 
cribed its origin to the imperfection of mat- 
ter—others to the decree of fate ; while a 
third class of philosophical speculators en- 
deavoured to remove the dithculty, by de- 
claring that ¢o principles ruled the uni- 
verse—the one in its nature essentially evil, 
and the other essentially good. Scripture 
alone, with its wonted clearness and divine 
authority, dispels the obscurity which over- 
hangs this naturally mysterious subject, by 
the interesting narration which it gives in 
the third chapter of the Book of Genesis, 
Krom that portion of inspiration, viewed 
in connexion with the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture, it might have been supposed that no 
difference of opinion could have obtained 
upon a subject of such paramount impor- 

tance, and one which Revelation had ren- 
dered so clear and intelligible; and yet, 
notwithstanding, there is scarcely any doc- 
trine of the Bible upon which a greater 
variety of opinion has prevailed among the 
professors of the christian religion. Of 
these opinions there are three which I 
regard as most worthy of attention. The 
first is held by a class of Christians who, 
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after their founder, are denominated Socin- 
ians, and is, “ That mankind come into the 
world as pure as Adam was at his creation;” 
the second, which.is held by the followers 
of Arminius, is, “ That although the nature 
of man be somewhat depraved, he is still in 
possession of the moral sense, and the power 
of doing good or evil ;” and the ¢hzrd is, 
“ That man by the fall became wholly de- 
praved, lost the ability of doing any thing 
as of himself that is agreeable to the Deity; 
that on account of Adam’s sin, all his pos- 
terity come into the world under the curse, 
and liable to the wrath of God.” Of all 
the doctrines concerning which Revelation 
professes to treat, there is none of greater 
importance than the one upon the discussion 
of which we are about to enter. It lies at 
the very foundation of true religion ; and an 
error upon this subject must be fatal, since 
all the other doctrines of Christianity flow 
from and depend upon it. In the following 
discourse, 1 shall, therefore, attempt to 
prove that the last mentioned of the above 
opinions is alone founded in Seripture, and 
conformable to the experience of every age 
of the world. 

I shall, therefore, in the jirst place, prove 
the depravity of mankind, by showing that 
every person comes into the world with a 
natural propensity to evil. 

This appears evident from the fact, that, 
from the transgression in Paradise, until the 
present moment there never was a mere 
man who was not guilty of sin. In proof 
of this, we have the most express declara- 
tions of sacred Scripture: such as Eccl. 
vii. 20,—‘* There is not a just man upon 
earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not.” 
This was the opinion of an individual whose 
knowledge of mankind was as extensive as 
that of any person since his time, and who, 
moreover, was inspired by the Spirit of 
God, “‘who knows the hearts of all men, 
and what is in man ;” and this he said not 
merely in reference to the state of mankind 
in his own age, for it was designed to apply 
to every rank of society, and at every period 
of the world. 

Similar to this is that description of man- 
kind, which is given by the Psalmist in the 
53d psalm: ‘God looked down from hea- 
ven upon the children of men, to see if there 
were any that did understand, that did seek 
after God. Every one of them is gone back; 
they ure altogether become filthy: there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one.” This 
picture of human nature is no doubt a 
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raclancholy one, but it is not on that account 
the less just, or the less true; for, when 
we take a general survey of mankind, we 
cannot fail to perceive that the great majo- 
rity of the human race are living without 
God, and without any available knowledge 
of the Most High in the world; and that 
there are many of the actions of those of 
whose piety we are deeply persuaded, which, 
in the utmost extent of our charity, we must 
declare to be contrary to the commandments 
of God. But to universal experience we 
need not appeal; for let us turn the eye of 
inquiry into ovr own hearts, and we shall 
discover the justice of the Apostle’s asser- 
tion with regard to himself: “In me dwel- 
leth no good thing.” What man is there 
who can affirm that he has kept inviolate 
every one of the divine commandments— 
that, in no instance, and at no time, he has 
failed of his duty to his Creator or to his 
fellow-men ? 

‘If we say,” says the apostle John, “ that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is notin us. If we say that we 
have hot sinned, we make Him a liar, and 
the truth is not in us.” Certainly the uni- 
versal prevalence of sin evidences a pro- 
pensity to it; for, by what are we tojudge 
of a tendency to any thing, but from its 
universality? If froma tree which at the 
creation brought forth bad fruit, had been 
produced others which had been planted 
in different soils and different climates, and 
been favoured with the best culture, but 
should nevertheless still produce bad fruit, 
would we not be justified in declaring that 
the nature of the tree was bad? With 
equal propriety may we pronounce the 
nature of man to be corrupt, which, in every 
age of the world, and in every situation iu 
which it was possible he could be placed, 
has manifested a radical depravity, and a 
strong inipulse to whatever is sinful. 

But not only have ad/ men been guilty of 
sin, but the guilt of every person in parti- 
cular far exceeds his acts of righteousness, 
whether we consider it in zts demervt or in 
tts quantity. It is necessary to state this, 
lest it should be asserted, that although 
every one may be guilty of some sins, yet 
these are outweighed by the number of his 
good and charitable actions. Our Lord 
replied to his disciples when they asked him, 
‘Are thcre many that shall be saved? 
Straight is the gate, and narrow the way 
that conducteth unto life, and few there he | 
that find it ;” and, again, “ Broad is the | 
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road that leadeth to destruction, and many; 
walk thereon;” which expressly declares that 
the greut majority of mankind are’ making: 
haste to be undone; and that even those 
who, with propriety, may he denominated 
the children of God, considered in theim- 
selves, perform more acts of sin than of 
righteousness. 

The law of God is the rule of our con- 
duct ; and whatever comes short of this 
standard, is a breach of it; for we are not. 
to consider those actions on/y as sinful 
which are done tr violation of the divine 
commandments, but the law of God extends 
likewise to negative sins, by which is meant 
the omission of any duty which it requires 
to be performed. The sum of what the law 
requires of us is, that we love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, and with all our soul, 
and with all our might. But where is the 
man who fulfils this commandment? The 
goodness of God is 80 great. that our grat. 
tude’ought to be infinite also; but as no 
finite creature is capable of fulfilling this 
precept, the law only demands that our love 
to God be to the utmost extent of our eapa- 
city. Itis difficult to fix the exact limits of 
our love ; yet we may form some idea of it, 
from the capabilities of our understanding, 
to which it will be in proportion. ‘The hu- 
man understanding is capable of compres 
hending great objects, and of accomplishing 
astonishing things. It can comprehend the 
power which retains the plancts in their 
orbits, and, by means of it, we may form 
clear ideas of God and of his attributes. 
But how vastly short of this proportion is 
our love to God! With regard to gratitude 
alone, iow jittle of it do we evince, con- 
trasted with the innumerable benefits which 
we have received ! 

But, secondly, the depravity of human 
nature appears, from the little regard which 
is paid to things of eternal moment, while 
those of a temporal nature take a strong 
hold of our affections, and powerfully en- 
gage our attention. sae 

A writer * of great celebrity and acute- 
ness observes, ‘“‘ He that will not be so far 
a rational creature as to reflect upon infinite 
happiness and misery, must needs condemn 
himself as not making that use of his under- 
standing he should. The rewards and pun- 
ishments of another life, whichthe Almighty 
has established as the enforcements of his 
laws, are of weight enough to determine 
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against whatever pleasure or pain this world 
has to bestow. When the eternal state is | 
considered but in its bare probability, he 
that will allow endless happiness to be but 
the possible reward of a good life spent 
here, and the contrary state the possible 
consequence of a bad, must own himself to 
judge very much amiss, if he does not con- 
clude that a virtuous course of life, with the 
certain expectation of everlasting bliss which 
may come, is to be preferred to a victous 
one, with a fear of that dreadful state of 
misery which it is very possible may over- 
take the guilty, or, at least, the terrible un- 
certain hope of annihilation.” 

That disposition of mind which leads us 
to act contrary to reason is, certainly, an 
evidenee of a depraved nature. 

It is no difficult task to convince men of 
what will be for their interest in this life. 
Man is capuble of distinguishing the difter- 
ence between things of long continuance 
and those of short duration; and we sce 
him act according as it will be most to his 
advantage which of them to choose. Low 
active are men to procure riches, and pro- 
vide for old age! Nay, they will even 
accumulate for the heirs of those riches 
which perish in the using, although they ure 
ignorant who these heirs shall be, and to 
what purposes their wealth may be appro- 
priated, after death has put a period to their 
existence. But about those things which 
shall endure for ever, and which are of so 
much greater value, that they are not wor- 
thy to be compared with any thing on this 
earth, they exhibit the most callous and cul- 
pable recklessness. 

Uninfluenced alike by the promises of 
God, or by his threatenings, the great ma- 
jority of mankind set their affections upon | 
earthly and transitory objects, which is the | 
surest evidence of a carnal and depraved | 
nature. Were men as solicitous about | 
spiritual as about temporal things, there | 
would be no necessity for the exhortations, ' 
the warnings, and the invitations which are— 
so frequently repeated in the sacred Scrip- | 
tures, and by the ministers of religion whom : 
God hath appointed. For, were not their | 
minds blinded by means of sin, and their’ 
nature corrupt, would not their own reason | 
be sufficient to induce them to give all dili- | 
gence to make their calling and election. 
sure ? 

In answer to this, it may be said, that | 
the things of eternity are distant, whereas | 
those of time are present—those of eternity 
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doubtful, while, concerning those of time, 
we obtain a certain knowledge by means of 
our senses, which must make a deeper im- 
pression on our minds. ‘To this objection 
it is a sufficient answer to reply, “ That a 
bare possibility that eternal things may be 
real ought to outweigh every other consi- 
deration ; the happiness there is a possibili- 
ty of obtaining and the misery there is a 
danger of incurring are of such infinite 
wmportance, that even a possibility of them 
is eapable of making a mind, which feels 
any concern for its own safety, place them 
above every other consideration. But the 
expressing a doubt upon these subjects 
strenethens the argument for the depravity 
of our nature; for none but those whose 
natures were depraved could entertain any 
doubt concerning those things which are 
supported by the surest evidences. 

But, thirdly, the depravity of mankind 
will appear still more clearly, if we turn our 
attention, for a short time, to the means 
which God has einployed to restrain wick- 
edness and promote holiness, 

“ Death,” says a certain author, “ was 
brought upon mankind by God in great 
mercy to restrain them from sin—that, by 
weakening the power of temptations, by in-- 
creasing the vanity of all earthly things, he 
mi¢ht show unto them the abhorrence with 
which he views iniquity, and fix in their 
minds a sense of the dreadful consequences 
resulting from ifs commission.” This, in 
one point of view, is a very correct account 
of death, and not of death only, but also of 
all the other sorrows and troubles where- 
with mankind are afilicted. For what could 
tend more to lessen the ardour of our pur- 
suit after earthly things than the certainty 
we have of possessing them but for a short 
dime, and that they will even be attended 
with sorrow and care during the brief period 
we will be permitted to enjoy them? What 
influence this consideration has had upon 
the generality of men, necd not be men- 
tioned. 

In the antediluvian ages, when the period 
of human life extended to nearly a thousand 
years, many of Adam’s posterity had an 
opportunity of hearing from his own mouth 
concerning the state in which he once lived— 
of being informed of the intercourse which 
existed between him and his Creator, before 
the eating of the tree of knowledge pro- 
duced a separation, and how, ultimately he 
was driven from the abodes of paradise, as a 
punishment for his disobedience. Neither 
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is it unreasonable to suppose that he would 
often inculcate upon his posterity the dan- 
ger there was in breaking tle law of God, 
and the advantages accruing to themselves 
from a faithful continuance in well doing; 
and these instructions, we might reasonably 
suppose, would be listened to with all the 
attention and reverence which the venera- 
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| of the plain with fire from heaven; while, 
‘at the same timo, in the midst of his judg- 
ments he displayed mercy by rescuing pious 
Lot and his family from the impending de- 
) struction. The intelligence of this awful 
| catastrophe, as it must have doubtless spread 
far and wide, and made a deep impressign 
‘upon the neighbouring nations, could nof 


ble appearance of Adam might be supposed | fail of being likewise attended with a know- 
to command. Yet what effect had they ? , ledge of the cause which had occasioned it, 
‘Human wickedness increased to such an | at least to the greater part of the inhabi- 


extent, that it repented God that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
to the heart! Therefore, as a punishment 
for their iniquity, He resolved to sweep the 
whole human race from the face of the 
earth; and that they might be without ex- 


cuse, He commissioned Noah, a preacher of 


righteousness, to warn them of their fate, 
lest they should still persist in rebellion 
against the Most High. Nevertheless, they 
continued to provoke the Almighty toanger; 
so the deluge came upon them, and that 
wicked generation—Noah and his family 
only excepted—perished in their sins. To 
those who survived there was sufficient evi- 
dence of God’s displeasure against. sin. 
Everywhere they could turn their cyes, 
they beheld the earth lying in ruins, on 
account of human depravity and these sad 
memorials must have no doubt continued 
for a long time to be visible. It might have 
been reasonably expected that those who 
survived would not only abide by the divine 
law themselves, but that they would like- 
wise inculcate upon their children the duty 
of serving God, and this they might have 
enforced with arguments the strongest that 
can possibly be conceived. Yet, for all this, 
the generation which, from the ark had be- 
held the mighty waters overspread and lay 
desolate the earth, were not yet forgotten 
in the dust, ere their posterity had sunk 
into the grossest idolatry, paying to the 
creature that worship and adoration which 
is due only to the Great Creator. 

After this period God called Abraham, 
that he might have at least one family in 


which his name should he feared and his’ 


worship observed. By prospering him in 
his temporal concerns, by delivering him 
from the hands of the kings, and not only 
delivering him, but obtaining for him @ 
signal victory, he showed to the surround- 
ing nations, that those who serve him, He 
will assuredly bless and prosper. He also 
gave another remarkable proof of his dis- 
pleasure against sin, by destroying the cities 


Nevertheless, they con- 
tinued in their sin and idolatry with a de- 
termined hardness of heart, which seemed 
to render them proof both against judgment 
pend noe The children of Israel were 
‘conducted into the promised land by u 
course of the most wonderful miracles, which 
exhibited to all that God would be avenged 
upon the workers of iniquity, and at the 
same time, that he would reward those whu 
faithfully served him. But did they cou- 
tinue faithful to his service who had per- 
formed so many wonderful things in their 
behalf, or did these mercies, as they were 
most eminently calculated to do, attract the. 
love, and secure the gratitude of their re- 
cipients? No! On the contrary, they tend- 
ed more and more tuo harden their hearts, 
and to produce in them the most infatuated 
insensrbility. 

Surely, now, we need not multiply any 
more facts to prove that human nature has 
fallen far from its original purity and dignity. 
The melancholy truth that men are sinners, 
heinous sinners in the sight of a holy 
God, is as evident as that men exist—ay ! 
as clear, as though the Eternal Jehovah 
himself had inscribed it with a sun-beam! 
Indeed, the marks of human imperfection 
are so striking, as cven sometimes to force 
themselves upon the observation of the most 
careless and unreflecting; but those only 
whose minds have been enlightened by di- 
vine grace can have any adequate concep- 
tion of the extent of human depravity. <A 
stately structure mouldering in decay pre- 
sents not a more melancholy aspect to the 
eye of sensibility and taste, than does the 
' forlorn condition of the human soul to hin 
‘ who has in some measure been awakened 
, to a sense of the exceeding sinfulness of 
isin! For Babylon in ruins is but a farnt 
lemblem of the desolation of that temple 

which was once the consecrated abode of 
Deity, and the sanctuary in which his per- 
fections were enshrined ! — 

What, indeed, but the contemplation of 
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such a melancholy picture as this could have 
extorted such mournful declarations as the 
following ?— 

“God saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually ; and it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him at his heart.” “ I planted thee 
a noble vine, wholly a right seed; how, 
then, art thou turned into the degenerate 
plant of a strange vine unto me?” “ How is 
the gold become dim, and the most fine 
gold changed?” “ The crown has fallen from 
our head; woc is ours, for we have sinned !” 


“When I would do good evil is present. 
fect being, God could not have pronounced 


with me; for I find a law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin; 
oh! wretched man that I am, who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death ?” 

But 1 now proceed to the second part of 
our subject, which is to prove that mankind 
are not. only wholly depraved ; but that the 
guilt of Adam’s sin in eating the forbidden 
fruit, is also imputed to his posterity. 

In treating a subject of this nature, much 
caution and humility ought to be employed, 
for we inust allow that it is a subject replete 
with mystery, and one in which many, 
attempting to be wise above what is written, 
have entangled themselves in such dithcul- 
ties, us have ultimately led them to deny 
the doctrine. In the sacred Scriptures there 
are many doctrines which human reason is 
unable to comprehend ; but if we consider 
for a moment the nature of those subjects 
about which they are conversant, and, at 
the same time, the limited powers of reason, 
we cannot but allow that mysteries there 
must be, and nothing but a vanity peculiar 
to the depravity of human nature, could in- 
duce us to disbelieve or reject doctrines 
which we do not, and cannot comprehend, 
if we look around us in the kingdom of na- 
ture, we shall perceive many things as in- 
scrutable to human reason, as those con- 
nected with theology. Yet who would have 
poldness to deny any of these well-estab- 
lished facts? f doctrines are contained 
in the Bible, or may be legitimately drawn 
from those which are contained in it, it is 
undoubtedly our duty to adopt them whe- 
ther we be able to explain every thing con- 
nected with them or not. That the doctrine 
of original sin is a doctrine of Scripture, 
und agreeable to reason, so far as reason 
can‘go, and that it is not at variance with 
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any other part of the christian system, I 
shall attempt to show. ; 
That God created man at first, perfect in 
knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness, 
appears from many express declarations of 
Scripture. “ God made man in his own 
image, after his likeness: in the image of 
God created He him.” This image, the 
Apostle affirms, was the conformity of the 
human mind to that of the Divine. Again, 
when God had completed the work of crea- 
tion, he pronounced “ all things to be very 
good.” “ But God is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity ; and he cannot look upon 
sin, but with detestation and abhorrence.” 
Now, had man been otherwise than a per- 


‘all things to be very good.” Solomon says, 
“This only have I found, that God made 
man upright, but they have sought out many 
inventions.” A great many other passages 
of Scripture might be adduced, which clearly 
prove that man, as he came originally from 
the hands of his Creator, was a perfect 
being, free from all sin, and from the least 
inclination to commit iniquity. 

With man in this state, God made a 
covenant which is contained in ¢iese words : 
“ Of every tree in the garden thou mayest 
freely eat, but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it ; 
for in the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” The objection to this 
being called a covenant, from its not re- 
ceiving this name in Scripture, is of no 
weight. A covenant is an agreement. be- 
tween two parties, in which they undertake 
to perform certain duties. To this a pro- 
mise was annexed in case of obedience, and 
a penalty in the event of transgression. 
All these properties of a covenant are to be 
found in the words which we kave just 
quoted. We have the two contracting 
parties—God and man, That man did en- 
ter wrllingly into this agreement, will ap- 
pear suficiently clear, when we reflect that 
the heanan will, was, at this time, in unison 
with the divine; and, therefore, he must of 
necessity have entered into this compact 
voluntarily. We have the one party (man) 
engaging to perform certain duties. The 
command of God, which we have already 
seen man voluntarily complied with, was, 
‘ Of every trec in the garden thou mayest 
freely eat, but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil thou shalt not surely eat.” 
And the promise of life is evidently im- 
plied in the penalty which is threatened, 
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“In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt ! sion: as for the wickedness of the wicked 


surely die.” It is a perversion of language 
to inform us, that no promise is annexed : 
by every person, unless his mind be per- 
verted with prejudice, it will be early allowed 
that a promise ts implied in the threatening. 
Seeing, therefore, that we have all the pro- 
perttes of a covenant, it is a matter of little 
importance, whether we be allowed to give 
it this name, so long as the reality is granted. 
I shall now proceed, shortly, to inquire 
whether Scripture confines the one party, 
in this covenant transaction, only to Adam, 
or extends it to all his posterity, cxamining 
also which view is best supported by argu- 
ments drawn from reason. 

In considering the words in which this 
transaction is related, we find that Adam is 
addressed personally in the 2d person. sin- 
gular, “In the day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” But every one conversant 
with his Bible will recollect, upon numerous 
passages, in which the head of a family is 
thus addressed, while it was never doubted 
but that his descendants were also intended, 
Thus, when Noah cursed Canaan, we can- 
not suppose that it was he alone who was 
included in this curse. God promised to 
Abraham, saying, “to thee will 1 give this 
land; and in thee shall all the families of 
the earth be blessed.” To Aéraham per- 
sonally this promise was never fulfilled. 
Nay, all that be possessed was only a 
small spot of ground in which to deposit 
the remains of himself and his family. 
From these and several other passages of 
Scripture, which cowdd have been mentioned, 
it appears that Adam's being addressed in 
the 2d person singular, can form no valid ob- 
jection to the doctrine of original sin. The 
truth of this doctrine appears, from the 
punishment that was threatened being in- 
tlicted upon adl his posterity. “ In the day 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 

Before proceeding to illustrate this argu- 
ment, it will be necessary to show the mean- 
ing of this threatening, with regard to the 
time of its being put in execution, to obviate 
an objection which might be urged, “ That 
Adam’s posterity could not be included in 
this penalty, for had it been put in execu- 
tion at the time it was threatened, he would 
have had no posterity.” These words, how- 
ever, imply no more than the certainty of 
this death. Asa parallel passage, we may 
mention (Ezek, xxxili, 12, 13,) “ The 
righteousness of the righteous shall not 


deliver him in the day of his transgres- | 


he shall not fall thereby in the day that he 
turneth from his wickedness; neither shall 
the righteous be able to live in the day 
when he sinneth; but for his iniquity that 
he hath committed, he shall die for it.” 
This passage evidently implies a connexion 
subsisting between death, and the commis- 
sion of sin, and not the t2me at which death 
shall occur; or, “In the day thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die,” may signify, 
that on that day he became subject to death, 
and all the evils of life; or, it may signify, 
that on that day he became spiritually 
dead, or was brought into that state in 
which all mankind are by nature, when 
they are said to be “dead in trespasses and 
sins.” 

That God cannot punish an innocent per- 
son, (exeept as in the death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, where a great moral end was 
tobe accomplished thereby,) is a truth which 
cannot be denied, without detracting from 
his holiness and justice. That death con- 
sidered abstractly is an evil, may be adopted 
as a truth which needs xo demonstration. 
It may, therefore, be drawn as a legitimate 
consequence, that ald of our race who are 
subject to death, are regarded as stvners in 
the sight of God. Of our race, we readily 
admit, there are many of whom it may be 
said they receive death as a punishment for 
their actual sin, yet there are a great many 
who are incapable of committing such sin, 
and are yet subject to sickness and to dis- 
solution. Woes the Lord take pleasure in 
afflicting his creatures to no purpose? Or 
is such an idea at a/l consistent with his 
character? It is unnecessary for us to show 
that the Almighty can, in the exercise of 
his sovereignty, deprive his creatures of that 
existence which he gave them. We have 
only to know that his mode of procedure is 
not contrary to the manner in which it is 
revealed to us that he acts. And when we 
consider the pains which generally attend 
upon the extinction of life, might we not 
suppose, that in the exercise of this sover- 
eignty, a Being of such infinite goodness, as 
God is everywhere represented to be, 
would adopt the easiest possible method of 
depriving us of existence, were we free 
from guilt? But if we consider stil farther, 
that man was created with a great desire 
after immortality, can his being deprived of 
that which he longs after, be considered in 
any other light, than as an evil or punish- 
ment for his transgressions? All, there 
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fore, who are subject to death, are also 
guilty of sin. This connexion subsisting 
between death and the commission of sin, 
is exhibited to us in the strongest light, in 
numerous passages of Scripture. “ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall surefy die.” Which 
form of expression evidently implies, that 
the soul which sinneth not shall live. 
“ Wherefore,” says the Apostle, “as by 
one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death passed upon ad/ 
men, because all have sinned.” No excep- 
tion is here made. The infant of yester- 
day, as well as the man of grey hairs who 
has gone on adding sin to sin, is included. 

Lastly, from a view of the scheme of re- 
demption by our Lord Jesus Christ, another 
argument may be drawn for the imputation 
of Adam’s transgression to his posterity. 

We find Adam put in opposition to Christ 
in sO many passages of Scripture that we 
must naturally suppose some resemblance 
to exist between them. Ron. v. 19. “ For 
as by one man’s offence many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous.” “ As in Adam 
all die, soin Christ shall all be made alive.” 
Those who reject that part of the doctrine 
of original sin which refers to the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s transgression to his posterity, 
are under the necessity of denying the 
atonement of Christ. They inform us that 
Christ came into the world to teach us the 
Father’s will, to abrogate the ceremonics of 
the Jewish ritual, &c. But the Scriptures 
of truth declare, that he came to die for the 
sins of his people. 

Solomon says, “ This only have I found : 
God made man upright, but they have 
sought out many inventions.” This seems 
to be a conclusive proof that all mankind 
are included in the sin of Adam, or in the 
covenant that was made with him; for man, 
in general, is here considered as coming 
pas from the hands of his Creator, and as 

aving fallen from this his original state. 
Thus have I attempted to prove that human 
nature has fallen from its original purity 
and dignity, in conscquence of the disobedi- 
ence of the first pair to the express injunc- 
tion of their Creator ; and that all mankind 
are implicated in the guilt of that act, by 
which their progenitor brought death and 
misery into the world. It now only remains 
for us to attend to the practical instructions 
which may be drawn from this important 
subject; for having discovered the disease 
with which our nature is afflicted, it becomes 
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us, in the next place, to direct your atten- 
tion to the remedy, which the goodness of 
God has provided for us in our fallen con- 
dition. It is a melancholy truth, as we have 
already seen, that the most humiliating de- 
scriptions of our state by nature are given 
in sacred Scripture. 

We are there described as being spirita- 
ally poor, and wretched, and miserable, and 
blind, and naked: as being dead in tres- 
passes and in sins; and as of ourselves so 
powerless as to resemble an infant which is 
cast forth into an open field friendless and 
forlorn! But from this abject condition is 
there no prospect of escape ? Is there none 
to be found possessed of generosity and 
ability to effect our deliverance? Yes! 
From our guilty and degraded condition 
there zs a prospect of escape! There ts one 
to be found, possessed both of power and 
of will to accomplish even our zmmediate 
deliverance! Jesus Christ, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever! is perfectly 
adequate to the purpose ! 

Do you doubt his power? Behold the 
gates of brass burst before Aim, and the 
fetters of iron fall at hzs command! Do you 
question his wid ? He, who spake as never 
man spake, has declared, “‘ Come unto me 
all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest!” Are you poor, and 
iniserable, and wretched, and do you suspect 
whether he be in possession of stores ade- 
quate to supply your numerous demands ? 
The Spirit of God hath declared, “ That 
he was anointed to preach good tidings 
unto the poor ; that he was sent to bind up 
the broken-hearted; to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound; to announce the 
acceptable year of the Lord; to comfort all 
that mourn; to give unto them beauty for 
ashes ; the oil of. Joy for mourning, and the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness.” Are you spiritually blind and naked ? 
His declaration to you is, “ Hearken unto 
me ye stout-hearted, that are far from 
righteousness; I bring near my righteous- 
ness, it shall not be far off, and my salva- 
tion shall not tarry!” “I counsel thee to 
buy of me gold tried in the fire, that thou 
mayest be rich; and white raiment that 
thou mayest be clothed; and to ‘anoint 
thine eyes with eye salve, that thou mayest - 
see.” Are you conscious of your own weak- 
ness, and convinced of the necessity of ob- 
taining the aid of the Holy Spirit to enable 
you to work out your salvation? You are 
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commanded, ‘ To ask, and ye shall receive ; 
to seek, and ye shall find; to knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you!” What promises 
more rich, more gractous, and more suited 
to your circumstances than these, can you 
possibly demand ? 

Alas! It is not the lack of promises, but 
the indifference which is manifested to the 
most precious which can be given of which 
we have to complain! And does: not this 
insensibility, as | have already attempted to 
prove, most strikingly evince the sad degen- 
eracy of our nature? The spectacle of any 
sublime scene, the shock of an earthquake, or 
the fall of a mighty cataract, would powerfully 
engage our attention. Yea, even objects 
of comparatively trifling importance will 
occupy our time and our care, while the 
declaration of the stupendous fact, that the 
great God who made the universe, and 
who, by a single exertion of his power, 
could have annihilated this insignificant 
speck from his vast dominions; the declara- 
tion, I say, that this great Being conde- 
scended for us guilty rebels to veil his glory, 
to assume our likeness, and finally, to ter- 
minate a life embittered by the ingratitude 
of the very creatures whom he came to 
save, by an ignominious death, is listened 
to with the utmost coolness and indiffer- 
ence ! 
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If we are convinced of the truth of reve- 
lation, we must be aware that it is contrary 
both to reason and Scripture, to defer for 
a single moment, the considcration of those 
subjects which have eternity for their end ? 
Yet have we not seen the cheek of health 
turn pale, the eye that beamed with intel- 
ligence grow dim in death, and the arm of 
the strong man fall nerveless by his side, 
without any corresponding wnpression 
being made—without even the reflection 
arising that these awful warnings were given 
that the living might lay them to heart! 

Are not many of us so far from feeling 
any anxicty about our eternal destiny, that 
we are at present counting upon the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of sin for many years 
to come ? And yet who ean tell, but that, 
concerning some in this assembly, the de- 
cree of heaven may be gone forth, “ Cut 
him down, why cumbereth he the ground >” 
“Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee !” 

Oh! cry earnestly, therefore, for the as- 
sistance of the Spirit of God, to enable you 
to subdue the stubbornness of your nature, 
aud lead you to attend to the things that 
belong to your everlasting peace, before 
they be for ever hid from your eyes! Which 
may God of his infinite merey grant, and 
unto his name be praise. Amen. 


THE NATURE OF SALVATION ; 
A SERMON PREACHED IN TRINITY CIIAPEL, ABERDEEN, 


By the Rev. DAVID CARMENT, 
Of Russ-Keen. 


Then he called for a light, and sprang in, and came trembling, and fell down before 
Paul and Silas ; and brought them out and said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved £” 


—Acrsa xvi. 29, 30. 


I. We shall direct your attention to what 
that salvation is which sinners ought to seek 
after, and which awakened sinners do seek 
after. And, 

II. Attempt to give some account of the 
feelings of those concerned about this sal- 
vation, and show that those feelings are 
natural and proper in such circumstances. 

Ere we proceed to the discussion of these 
points, it may be proper, by way of preface, 
to mention some things to which the atten- 
tion should be directed. 

Ist. It is proper to consider who the 
person was who conducted himself in the 
manner described. He was a jailor and a 
man of hardened féclings, who was desirous 
to exceed his commission ; for we find that 


he thrust the feet of the Apostles into the 
stocks, and we are led to suppose that he 
was inclined to severity. This was the person 
who became a trophy of the grace of God. 

2d. We may observe, again, the place. 
No place can exclude God. And the place 
here was a prison—the most unlikely of all 
places for the manifestation of the power of 
God. No doubt there were in this prison 
at this time two of the servants of the living 
God; but they were prisoners, and bound, 
Yet God introduces himself into the prison, 
and he there reclaims from the error of his 
way a man who seems to have been worse 
than, perhaps, the greatest malefactor under 
his charge. When God comes he beat: 
down every barrier, 
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Sd. But we have to attend, in the next 
place, to the exercise of Paul and Silas. It 
may put many Christians to shame in our 
days. They were not employed in mur- 
muring and repining ; but mark the conduct 
of those men of God, and let it give us a 
lesson.’ Though unjustly treated and con- 
deraned by the magistrates, yet still, in the 
prison-house, they are engaged not only in 
prayer to God, but also in praise—in the duty 
of thanksgiving. And we see what was the 
result of this conduct; they were made the 
honoured instruments in the hands of God 
of breaking the bonds of one who was, as it 
were, bound in the fetters of sin and Satan, 
and bringing him forth into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. 

4th. We shall now consider the’ occasion 
of this man’s conversion. There was a 
great carthquake; the doors were opened ; 
every man’s bonds were loosed; the jailor 
was roused from his sleep, and Ied to think 
that he would be made responsible for their 
escape, Under this impression he drew 
his sword and would have killed himself, 
“but Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Do thyself no harm; for we are all here. 
Then he called for a light, and sprauz in, 
and’ came trembling, and fell dewn before 
Paul and Silas.” Some would attempt to 
say that his feelings arose from his being in 
terror of his life. This I deny; his natural 
fear had subsided as soon as he heard the 
Apostle calling to him that they were all 
there. The agitation of his mind evidently 
rose from a spiritual souree, and, I main- 
iain, had no reference to the situation in 
which he before found himself. 

oth. But we find in the Apostle’s conduct 
a lesson of instruction. Low careful they 
were to save the life of the man who had 
injured them. But without insisting farther 
on this particular, I shall now endeavour to 
direct your attention to the salvation which 
sinners ought to seek after, and which 
awakened sinners do seek atter. 

Ist. It is a salvation from sin that an 
awakened sinner secks after, for sin is not 
only the enemy of God, but it is the de- 
stroyer of the soul of man. So long as you 
remain in it and your sins are unpardoned, 
you must be in a state of distress and anx- 
lely of mind. All who have been taught 
by the Spirit of God must desire to be de- 
livered from sin, for Christ came to deliver 
his people from thcir sins. There are many 
in our day who live as if Jesus merely 
came to deliver them from wrath.’ Sin is 
the great enemy of God as wel’ as of man; 
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iit is that which has put a wall of separation 
; between God and man; which has destroyed 
| the peoty 

‘has brought 
‘geance from heaven; which caused the 


of his earthly paradise; which 
down the fires of divine ven- 


earth to open her mouth and swallow up 
, Korah, Dathan and Abiram; which has 
: opened the house appointed for all living ; 
‘which kindled the flames that never die! 
| While sin remains unpardoned, man must 
‘remain at a distance from God: it is a na- 
‘tural consequence of the character of God. 
Of course, then, the salvation we speak of 
is a great salvation; for it is a salvation 
from sin, that which will, if you live ‘and 
‘die under its influence, put a wall of separa- 
tion between you and God. It makes us 
to sce the evil of sin in such: a light as to 
Jead us to ery out with the jailor, “ What 
shal] I do to be saved?” The far greater 
number of Gospel] hearers are quite content 
with themselves; and I conceive there can- 
not be a greater demonstration of the be- 
witching power of sin than to sce so many 
congregating in the house of God, and to 
find so little real concern for sin. You may 
say, ‘““ We are no reprobates.” Trne, but 
if you are not converted you cannot be 
saved. here is no place for you different 
from that into which the wicked are cast. 
All whose sins are not forgiven, must be 
driven out from the presence of God to all 
eternity. There is no comfort for you till 
you have scriptural assurance that your sins 
ure forgiven. 
2d. This salvation is a salvation from 
wrath, This is closely connected with sal- 
vation from sin, for “ There is ne condem- 
nation to them who are in Christ Jesus, 
who walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit.” Though the awakened soul will 
seek salvation from sin, yet still it must also 
seek salvation from wrath. Of this the 
jailor was aware. His awakening was in- 
stantaneous, yet the flood which was poured 
on his sight enabled him to sce what sin 
was. Is there no danger of you being ex- 
posed to the wrath and curse of God ? Is it 
not a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God? Is not that salvation a pre- 
cious salvation which delivers not only from 
the power but also from the penalty of sin, 
and gives you a title to participate in all the 
blessings of Christ’s death? It is a fe:rful 
thing to think how many in a land of light 
are still exposed to the wrath and ¢urse of 
God, and yet that no cry is heard, “ what 
must I do to be saved!” Are you not 
afraid of the terrors of the Almighty? Are 
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you not exposed to the terrors of that law 
you have violated: And unless you obtain 
an assurance that your sins are forgiven, is 
it not time to awake out of your sleep, and 
with the jailor to exclaim, ‘‘ What must I 
do to be saved ?” 

3d. But, ayain, this salvation implies being 
entitled to, and made meet for, eternal un- 
mixed happiness. Now the hearers of the 
Gospel do not seem to mark the distinction 
that ought to be kept in view between 
being entitled to eternal happiness, and 
being made mect for it. You see many 
who are strenuous supporters of what is _ 
called evangelical truth—many who contend | 
for Gospel ministry, yet living in such @- 
manner as to show that they are not made 
meet for eternal happiness with God in hea- 
ven. If our justification gives us a title tc 
heaven, our sanctification makes us ineet for 
it. But they do not glorify God in their 
hearts or with their substance. If we were 
to enter into the houses of all who heard 
the Gospel from day to day, do you sup- 
pose we would find no drunkards—no swear- 
ing—no Sabbath breakers? I am afraid 
there are many parents in this congregation 
who never bend a knee; (at least if there , 
are not, they are like no other congregation | 
L ever met with.) Is there any thing here | 
like holiness of heart—like what ought to 
be found in those who are in the way of 
heaven? No! It is evident that the sal- 
vation here spoken of consists not only in 
being entitled to, but also in being made 
meet for, heaven. You must turn your back 
upon sin, and hate it with a perfect hatred, 
and every part of your condnet must be 
such as will adorn and illustrate the doctrine 
which you have professed to believe. Re- 
member that this salvation implies not only 
that you become entitled to heaven, being 
justified by faith, but that you are also made 
meet for the holy society of it; for “ with- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 

Now, this is the salvation which every 
sinner ought to seek after, and which a soul 
truly awakened will seek after. ‘“ What 
must I do to be saved?” was the cry of the 
iailor ; and this will be the cry of every soul 
truly awakened. When the Spirit of God 
accompanies the word to a man’s conscience, 
he has no rest: like the jailor, he comes 
trembling. When he is once convinced of 
sin he hus no rest till he obtain that de- 
liverance which is pointed out im the Gos- 
pel—uatil the way of escape is opened up 
to him from the avenger of blood that now 

ursues him. He can have no peace until 
Pe has been brought into a justified state. 


‘knowledge. 
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Such a sinner is not satisfied with even the 
assurance of the pardon of sin, and this is one 
cause of those distressing feelings that agitate 
the ininds of many true believers. <A real 
Christian desires not only to have his sins 
pardoned, but he desires also to be delivered 
from the very being of sin inthe soul; and 
often when he feels that he is making no 
progress in holiness, he is inclined at times 
to fold his hands in despair; but here God 
steps in to his help. As the soul advances 
in the knowledge of God—as a greater flood 
of light is poured into the soul, it becomes 
more and more acquainted with itself and 
more ready to sce those sins which he had 
not seen or apprehended before ; and, I be- 
lieve the distresses of believers arise often, 
strange as it inay seem, from the increase of 
They come to be more ac- 
quainted with the guilt of their own hearts—- 
to form a more correct estimate of what the 
christian character ought to be. But still 
they must long after holiness; every fresh 
acquisition of Jight is employed for the 
erucifying the body of sin, and for approx- 
imating nearer and nearer to God. 

There is a strong feeling of self-preserva- 
tion implanted in the heart of man; yet it 
is quite common for the men and women of 
this world to be much surprised when they 
see any concerned about their souls. Now, 
it is perfectly clear that it is a natural in- 
stinct in man to seck his own preservation, 
and it is natural, when the lives of those 
near to us are in danger, to be much cou- 
cerned, Often have we seen the atlection- 
ate husband or wife shedding tears of thi 
deepest sorrow at the bedside of a be- 
loved partner. You can shed tears for a 
sick child, a sick husband or wife ; but you 
have no tears to shed for a dead soul. You 
give tears in the one case; anil unfecling 
would the man be, indeed, who would say 
in such a case that you made much ado 
about nothing. Now, surely if it is natural 
to wish for the preservation of the body, is 
it not proper that every thing should be 
done for the preservation of your spiritual 
life? And, after all your éfforts to save 
the life of vour friend, death comes at last 
and takes him away; but the life that God 
gives is a spiritual life that cannot be taken 
uway. It secures an eternal existence ; 
therefore, you surely are called upon to seek 
the salvation of your souls as the one thing 
needful. This ought to be the occupation 
of every man and every woman. All is 
lost, unless the salvation of the soul is se- 
cured, But, again, we sce among men au 
utter abhorrence of every thing connected 
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with this. A physician will not sell poison, 
without the precaution of writing poison on 
it. Now, I ask you, ought it not to be 
equally our concern to preserve us from 
every thing that would be injurious to the 
soul? <A parent will remove out of the 
way of a child every thing that would en- 
danger his life, and are you equally careful 
to remove out of his sight every thing that 
would be hurtful to his soul? No; you 
will, under the influence of sin, put in their 
way what will ensure the loss of your own 
souls, and also those of your offspring. 

But, again, if a person sees the wrath of 
God ready to lay hold upon him, he must 
he desirous to escape from it, What is it, 
then, that makes the greater number of 
hearers unconcerned under the Gospel? 
Whi, it is just this: They do not see their 
danger. But awaken the sleepers when the 
house is in flames around them, and they 
will immediately become alarmed. So we 
wish to awaken you from the drunkenness 
of sin, and to take a true view of your state 
as sinners before God. You will profess to 
believe that you are sinners before God ; 
but have you obtained assurance of the fa- 
vour of God? Have you been justified by 
faith, and brought to the enjoyment of peace | 
of conscience ? Now if you have not, it is 
time to bestir yourselves, Death is in the 
way; judgment is befure you; the great 
white throne will be set, and you shall be 
judged according to the things that are_ 
written in the book, whether they have 
been good or evil. But [ must go on, and, 
by way of application, just ask you a few | 
questions. 


Ist. Are you convinced of sin? Has it 
ever been a trouble to you? Now it is 


evident, that unless you are convinced of 
sin, you will never seek after a Saviour. | 
Christ came not to call the righteous but , 
sinners to repentance. Of course, then, | 
you do not need a Saviour. It is evident | 
that you are not a convinced sinner—that 
i are a stranger to the evils of your own , 
ieart, and you must be a stranger to Christ. 
2d. Again,’ can you be satistied with the ; 
trifles of time? 1 am sure if you will tell 
the truth, you would say that you are in| 
uncertainty about your salvation. But the | 
poor soul is forgotten and neglected, and . 
the day of death, judgment, and eternity, ' 
are put far ont of view. Can you be satis- 
fied while this is a matter of uncertainty | 
with you? Is it not a fearful risk to lay | 
down your head upon your pillow while in | 
a state of uncertainty about your soul, when | 
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you know not but this night your soul may 
be required of you? And would you part 
with the joys of eternity for the trifles of 
time ? What are your thoughts on this 
subject? Are you'not ready to say within 
yourselves that this man makes too much 
ado about this matter, and that you hope 
matters are not so bad as he seems to sup- 
ose? I believe no man or angel could 
tell the ten-thousandth part of the danger 
that lies before you. Time is short; it is 
short with the youngest of you. Is there 
any thing of so much importance as the sal- 
vation of your souls? And will you not be 
persuaded, like Mary of old, to choose that 
good part which shall never be taken away 
from you? Will you despise the great sal- 
vation of God? The Son of God proclaim- 
eth by my instrumentality, ‘* Him that com- 
eth unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 
Are you concerned about this salvation ? 
What is the tenor of your conversation, and 
on what are your affections set? Let me 


-entreat you to Jay these things to heart. 


Think about the salvation of your souls. 
Endeavour to make your calling and your 
election sure. Unless the Word be mixed 
with faith, it cannot profit. Unless your 
life and conversation be a living commen- 
tary upon the doctrines you profess to be- 
lieve, let me tell you, you are in great 
danger. Now, is there cause to fear that. 
the Word of God is returning empty ? 
Where is the heart on which it has made 
impression ? Where is the soul that is now 
ready to cry out, “ What must I do to be 
saved ?” Think that the Saviour is now 
weeping for you, as for the singers in Jeru- 
salem of old, and that you will not come 
unto Him, that ye might have life. Is there 
one soul awakened to sce the danger of sin ? 
To him would I say, in my Master’s name, 
“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.” There are in him blessings 
that will make thee happy in time, and 
happy through eternity. While you remain 
at a distance from Jesus, you must be mis- 
crable. Let me entreat you to come to that 
man who has opened a fountain to wash 
away the filth and impurity of sin. O, then, 
come to him for life and salvation! Come 
to Christ for peace and pardon—for redemp- 
tion from all your iniquities, and for glory, 
honour, and immortality hereafter. He will 
not only entitle you to the blessings of his 
salvation, but he will bestow his Spirit on 
the work of sanctification in your souls, and 
make you pence blessed in the full enjoy- 
ing of God to all eternity. : 
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“ He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shuil 
Jind 1t.”"—Marruew, x. 39. 


“Tue marks of truth in the Gospel his- 
tory are so striking and so inimitable, that 
the inventor of it would be a more astonish- 
ing character than the Aero.” Such was 
the reluctant confession extorted from a 
celebrated philosopher, or, to speak more 
correctly, a philosophizing infidel of modern 
times. And though it was dictated, perhaps, 
as much by his capricious temper and well- 
xnown love of singularity and effect, as by 
any sober conviction of its justness, the de- 
claration is not on that account the less true 
or significant. It is, indeed, the utter im- 
possibility of accounting on any known 
principles, for the existence and_ establish- 
ment of Christianity in the world, on the 
supposition of its being a fiction of man, 
which furnishes, if not the most direct, yet 
one of the most unanswerable of the varied 
woofs of its being a revelation from God. 
[Let it be, as is alleged, the offspring of de- 
ceit. They who treat it as such, have not 
only to assign a satisfactory reason for the 
superhuman ingenuity displayed in the in- 
vention of the story—for the original and 
perfect character of the hero—for the con- 
sistency of the different parts—for the sub- 
limity of the doctrines and the purity of 
the precepts—with them it farther rests to 
unfold the secret of its ready reception and 
astonishing success among men, directly 
and avowedly opposed, as it is, to their fa- 
vourite passions and darling vices; and re- 
quiring, as it does, for the attainment of its 
hopes a disposition to relinquish all that is 
commonly held most dear. Had its author 
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been one of the numerous tribe of impostor, 
whose only object is by any means to gain 
proselytes, and thereby promote their pri- 
vate views of agerandizement, he would 
doubtless have pursued a far different me- 
thod. He would, like the false prophet of 
the East, have endeavoured to humour the 
wayward inclinations and corrupt propensi- 
ties of those whom he sought to delude, and 
represented the profession of his religion as a 
source at once of sensual ease and of worldly 
advantage. But does the Gospel of Christ, 
however much it nay accommodate itself to 
human frailty, thus meanly bend to human 
depravity ? On the contrary, while it con- 
ceals not the prevalence of sin among men, 
or their proneness to indulge in it—it boldly 
condemns sin in every form—it will admit 
of no compromise with it on any terms ; its 
command is: “ Let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity ;” 
and instead of holding out the final enjoy- 
ment of its blessings as unattended with 
present inconvenience, by the similitudes of 
a “narrow way” to be trodden, a “race to 
be run,” a “ warfare” to be accomplished, it 
forcibly indicates the extreme difficulty of 
the acquisition, and the painful sacrifices 
with which it is accompanied. 

But, granting for a moment (what cannot, 
however, be easily proved) that there is a 
something in the constitution of man’s mind, 
favourable to the admission of a religion, 
which enforces such severe requisitions ; and 
granting farther, that the supposed fabrica- 


_ tor of this religion, with a sagacity unequalled 
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by any who have travelled with him in the ' mon and proverbial maxim of our Saviour, 
career of imposture, had discovered such a ! couched in the enigmatical language which 


orinciple, and had acted upon it in the for- 
mation of his system, still it would be na- 
tural to expect that he would have exhibited 
this part oF the scheme in as gradual, and 
gentle, and insinuating a manner as possible, 
and not have startled his hearers with lan- 
guage which seems much more fitted to re- 
volt than to invite—to excite disgust rather 
than to inspire attachment. Here, however, 
the presence and the majesty of a divine 
lawgiver are again conspicuously manifest ; 
his strict, unbending, though necessary re- 
quirements are equalled in dignity aa by 
the language in which they are conveyed 
—ua language truly worthy of Deity to 
utter, and of man to obey—combining a 
simplicity and grandeur which carry with 
thein the idea of supreme authority—and 
compared with which mere human mandates 
* Lose, discountenanced, and like folly show.” 


abounded in his conversation, and which, 
like the mode of instruetion by parables, 
_while it was suited to the taste of his audi- 
| ence, and represented spiritual objects in a 
‘familiar light, likewise served to arrest the 
hearer’s attention, to fix his meditation 
“more intently on the subject, and, conse- 
quently, to leave upon his mind a more per- 
manent impression of the truths it was de-. 
sizned to convey. 

The text adverts to two different and op- 
posite lines of conduct; and, by informing 
us of their respective issues, offers induce- 
“ments for avoiding the one and pursuing 
the other. Although involving apparently 
two distinct propositions, viz. one respecting 
the error to be shunned—“ he that findeth 
his life shall lose it ;” and conversely, one 
‘regarding the duty to be performed—* he 
that loseth his life for the sake of Christ, 


By such marks have the communications of | shall find it ;” yet, as every duty has its 


the Almighty to our race been characterized 
in every age : and as under the former dispen- 
sation, a commanding “ Thus saith the Lord” 
ushered in the revelations of Jehovah to his 
ancicnt people; so, in the Gospel period, 
He who is Jehovah's fellow employs, in 
promi goons his high behests, language no 
ess lofty and authoritative: “ I will, be thou 
clean”—** Ye believe in God, believe also 
in me”—* He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me; and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than 
ine, is not worthy of me; and he that taketh 
not his eross and followeth after me, is not 
worthy of me”— He that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for 
my sake, shall find it.” 

These words form part of our Lord’s in- 
structions to his twelve disciples, when 
sending them abroad on their apostolic com- 
mission; and though primarily intended for 
them, and subsequently incorporated by St. 
Matthew into his narrative, for the direction 
and encouragement of the suffering Christ- 
iaus of Palestine, (for whom according to 
the concurrent testimony of antiquity, this 
(iospel was originally composed,) yet they 
may, without impropriety, be considered as 
addressed to believers of every country, 
period, and profession: more especially, as 
they are to be met with in a different con- 
nexion, and somewhat altered in form, in 
another part of this book, as well as in the 
writings of the other Evangelists, Their 
frequent occurrence, indeed, leads to the 
conjecture, that this may have been a com- 


corresponding transgression, these are na- 
turally resolvable into one position, which 
is more conveniently stated under the se- 
cond form, viz. a duty to be practised, along 
with motives for its performance, derived 
from a consideration both of the threatening 
attached to its neglect, and the promise. 
made to its fulfilment. This duty evidently 
is, that of unshaken and invincible adherence 
to the cause of the Saviour in the fice of 
all opposition, and a readiness to forego 
every comfort, to brave every danger, to 
endure every suffering, even unto the death, 
for the sake of Him and his Gospel. 

But, in attempting to explain its precise 
nature and the rewards annexed to it, a ditf- 
culty presents itself, occasioned by the seem- 
ingly contradictory and paradoxical language 
in which the whole is expressed. While 
some athx to these terms a mystical sense, 
intelligible only to themselves, others en- 
deavour to remove the ambiguity by adopt- 
ing an interpretation nearly literal. Upon 
the supposition that the words had mainly 
a reference to the persecution which the 
Apostles and primitive Christians were to 
undergo, they regard them as containing a 
threatening, and promise applicable to it 
alone, and as purporting, that he who 
through a dastardly fear of man should seek 
to preserve his life, or the advantages con- 
nected with it, at the expense of his religion, 
should be exposed to the loss of at least the 
comfortable possession and relish of these, 


‘if not of the very benefits themselves; while, 
‘on the other hand, he who in the same 
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cause should risk his life or other temporal 
blessings, should, under the providential care 
of the God whom he served, have these 
prolonged to him, and enjoy in the end 
everlasting happiness. A slight degree of 
countenance is given to this exposition by a 
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Christianity to imagine, that this command 
conveys the remotest insinuation that the 
sacrifices therein enjoined are, considered 
apart from the motives which ought to 
prompt to them, at all pleasing to the Deity. 
or form in any respect a meritorious condi- 


parallel passage in St. Luke: “ Whosoever | tion of everlasting happiness. This were 
shall seek to save his life shall lose it,” as | to identify the benign religion of Jesus with 
well as by a declaration of the Redeemer, | the austerities of the cloister; it were even 
to be found in Mark’s Gospel, “ That there degrading it to a level with the gloomy 
was no man who had left house, or brethren, superstitions of Hindoostan, or the inhuman 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or rites of the worshippers of Moloch. But it 
children, or lands, for his sake and the Gos-_ is not so that the God of Christians takes 
pel’s, but should receive an hundredfold | any delight in sacrifices of this nature as 
now in this time, with persecutions, and in ; viewed in themselves; he grieves not will- 
the world to come eternal life.” Besides, | ingly, he chastens not unnecessarily any of 
godliness, we know, has the promise even of ' his children; and far different indeed from 
the life that now is; it is the meek that | either the afflicting of the soul, or the giving 
shall inherit the earth, and delight them- ; the body to be burned, is the method which 
selves in the abundance of peace; and it | he has appointed for the restoration of his 
cannot be denied that this has occasionally guilty creatures to his favour and image. 
received a striking accomplishment, when Other foundation for a sinner’s acceptance 
in times of persecution faithful witnesses in his sight can no man lay save that is laid, 
for the truth have been seen to escape, which is Christ Jesus; in his atonement 
while wavering and cowardly hypocrites | and righteousness as the ground of recon- 
were visited with judgments due te their | ciliation, we are interested by that faith 
apostasy. i whieh is of the operation of his Holy Spirit, 

These cases, however, have been but of | and which, when genuine, never fails to be 
rare occurrence ; and they do on no account accompanied by grateful attachment to his 
warrant us to put upon a passage of univer- person, ardent zeal in his cause, and holy 
sal application a construction so partial and obedience to his commandments. But, then, 
limited. Nor is this necessary ; for, in order it is right and fitting that this faith should 
to clear it from every obscurity, and present | be tried, and the reality of these affections 
its meaning in a plain, intelligible shape, we | ascertained by an infallible test; and ac- 
have only to consider the word “life,” cordingly, our’ blessed Lord, foreseeing the 
employed here, in two different aeceptations, | extreme prevalence of lukewarmness and 


in both of which it is frequently to be met 
with in Scripture. The first is in the sense 


of “ animal life,” or that vital principle which 


animates the body and maintains its union 
with the soul; the second is that which 
alone deserves the name—‘ life eternal,” 
the glorious consummation of spiritual life, 
or the life of the renewed soul, which con- 
sists in the immortal and happy existence of 
man’s better part in heaven. Viewed, then, 
in this point of light, our text simply bears, 
that he who, by denying his Ged and aban- 
doning his religion, finds, or as it is else- 
where expressed, saves his natural life, shall 
jose his soul, and fall short of eternal bless- 
edness; but that he who cheerfully sacri-_ 





hypocrisy among his professed followers, 
here lays down a criterion by which, for the 
satisfaction of the individual himself, of the 
church, and of the world, the false-hearted 
may be detected, sincere devotedness to his 
cause discovered, and the mere form distin- 
guished from the power of godliness. The 
most effectual means of securing these re- 
sults, is evidently to be found in the severity 
of the trials which they who profess to love 
him are prepared to undergo by his appoint- 
ment, And this is a mode in which all who 
have ever tasted the grace of God in truth 
will most cheerfully aequiesce—acknowledg- 
ing with humble gratitude, that the greatest 
of the sacrifices which he can require of 


fices, or manifests a disposition to sacrifice | them sinks into utter insignificance, if mea- 
his life and all its enjoyments from a con-! sured by the dimensions of that perfect 
_scientious regard to his divine Lord, shall | sacrifice once made on Calvary. They feel, 
save his soul alive, and finally partake of besides, that their religion, if it be any thiny, 
. that life which is everlasting. is to them every thing; and they would, 

It were, however, a fatal and most un- therefore, willingly renounce their every 
worthy misconception of the whole scope of present enjoyment, were it only to manifest 
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the sincerity of their desire to be put in 
possession of its distant invisible blessings. 
The hypocritical professor, on the other 
hand, hough he, too, may speculate much, 
and talk loudly about denying himself and 
taking up his cross, yet when the season of 
trial comes, throws of the mask; and then 
does it appear that the world is still supreme 
in his heart, and that heaven was never 
valued by him but as a secondary good 
which he wished to have in reversion when 
he could keep his hold of this earth no 
Jonger. 

Now, in selecting the touchstone of his 
people’s sincerity, there is a manifest pro- 
priety in our Lord fixing upon the sacri- 
fice of life. Of all the natural gifts of God 
to man, this, as it is the first, is hkewise the 
most precious; in it all the others centre, 
on it they depend, without it they can have 
no existence: hence its value is universally 
acknowledged. Some, indeed, may feel or 
pretend to feel indifferent to it; the care- 
Jess and foolhardy may sport it away as a 
thing of nought; the desperate suicide may 
rid himself of it as of a grievous burden; 
and even the man of piety, when a prey to 
unalleviated sorrow, may feel the tie to this 
world weakened, and exclaim in the bitter- 
ness of his grief, “* My soul is weary of my 
life!” but all these are particular states of 
mind which in nowise affect the general 
truth. The desire of self-preservation is an 
instinctive principle which man shares in 
common with the whole animal creation; 
and, however much it may at times be dead- 
ened, the trembling anxiety of the stoutest 
heart at the apprehended approach of dis- 
‘olution impressively proclaims how strongly 
it is rooted in our nature, and how well he 
knew what was in us who said, “ Skin for 
skin—yea, all that a man hath will he give 
for his life.” Yet this life, so valuable and 
so dear to us, we are bound to sacrifice at 
the call of our divine Lord; for that such is 
the plain unambiguous import of the text, 
we conceive to be too manifest to require 
any proof. Nor, does the passage before 
ns stand alone in support of this duty ; it is 
consonant with the hole tenour of revealed 
truth, and arises indeed spontaneously from 
the natural operation of christian principle 
.on a mind that is born from above. ‘The 
occasions, too, upon which such a require- 
ment may literally be enforced, will readily 
occur to any one who is in the least ac- 
phe with the circumstances in which a 

hristian may by the current of events be 
placed, while journeying through the ene- 
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mies’ land to his heavenly home. 
his lot is cast among those who, eithe . 
reject the christian faith or profess it under 
a grossly corrupted form; or it. may be 
among those who, if not perverted so much 
from the simplicity of the Gospel, are yet 
strangers to its liberal and tolerant spirit, 
we can then conceive, without difficulty, of 
many cases arising in which by boldly ad- 
hering to his christian profession—by de- 
fending the truth against error, and the 
rights of conscience against encroachment 
—by employing every lawful expedient to 
promote his master’s honour and advance 
his master’s cause, the disciple of Jesus may 
be called on to seal his testimony with his 
blood. The records of past ages, the annals. 
of our own country, are filled with the re- 
cital of such scenes of suffering; and who 
dares presume to assert that they will never 
again be repeated ¢ 

To confine ourselves, however, to this 
literal interpretation of the commandment, 
were to view it in too contracted a light; it 
is for the principle which it recognizes that 
it is chiefly valuable; and this, though in 
the form of’: a specific precept, is intended te 
be descriptive of character. A bare com- 
pliance with the mere letter of the law were 
nothing, or worse than nothing; he fulfils 
its spirit best, who takes the disposition 
which it indirectly recommends as the model 
for his own. Regarding this injunction, 
then, as a test of our fidelity, there is in it 
a peculiar force, seeing that the sacrifice it 
demands necessarily includes that of all 
other enjoyments. If we might, for a mo- 
ment, compare, what differ so essentially in 
value, the gifts of God to Christians with 
their returns to him, it might be said, that 
as his having given his Son for them, is a 
pledge of his conferring upon them every 
other blessing, so their acknowledged duty 
to devote their lives to him ought to be of 
itself a sufficient argument for their dedicat- 
ing to him whatever is inferior in value. 
This consideration, my friends, brings home 
the precept to us in all its length, and 
breadth, and universality of application in 
the present day, equally as in the times of 
the Apostles, and renders it impossible fer 
the most ingenious self-deceiver under a re- 
ligious profession, to screen himself from the 
practical inquiries it suggests. . 

Does God claim, and justly claim the life ? 
Unquestionably, then, all those advantages 
and comforts that tend to its preservation 
and happiness are His, by virtue of a- right 
no less valid! Hence this command not 
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only requires the abandonment of those de- ‘to be made, viz., for the sake of Christ and 


lights which are in themselves sinful, and 
because of which the wrath of God cometh 
upon the children of disobedience; it not 
only embraces the whole of that most im- 

ortant, but, we fear, least practised of christ- 
lan duties—self-denial; it not only cuts at 
the root of all sloth, and ease, and selfish 
indulgence, it likewise insists on the relin- 
quishment of lawful pleasures and ordinary 
vomforts, when they stand in the way of duty 
or of conscience. Thus are worldly pos- 
sessions an obstacle in the christian course ? 
We are to bear joyfully the spoiling of our 
goods, knowing we have in heaven a more 
enduring substince. Are innocent enjoy- 
ments? The afflictions of the people of God 
are, when necessary, to be preferred to them. 
Is liberty or civil privileges? We are to 
take pleasure in bonds and imprisonments 
for the sake of Christ. Are the dearest of 
our earthly friends? We are to cleave in 
preference to the friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother. Is it, finally, what many 
esteem dearer than life itse!f, our credit and 
reputation in the world? Even, then, in- 
stead of shrinking from the ordeal, we are 
to esteem the reproach of Christ our truest 
glory, and to rejoice that we are counted 
worthy to suffer shame for his name. Ina 
word, is there in our varied intercourse with 
an unbelieving and ungodly world any one 
thing of what we have, of what we are, or of 
what we do, that has a tendency to impede 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, cither in our own souls, or amongst 
our fellow-men—even that, dear though it 
may be asa right hand or a right eye, we 
are cheerfully toabandon? The Saviour is 
to reign supreme in our hearts to the exclu- 
sion of every idol; and not only is every 
imagination and high thing to be cast down, 
and every thought brought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ, but every posses- 
sion and every enjoyment Is to be placed at 
his sovereign and absolute disposal. If an 
opportunity be not afforded us of following 
the martyr’s example, we are ever to make 
it manifest that we cherish habitually the 
martyr’s spirit, and that ours are the ex- 
alted sentiinents expressed by the great 
Apostle: ‘“ What things are gain to me, 
these I count loss for Christ; yea, doubt- 
Jess, and I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of his knowledge.” 

There is, however, one important limita- 
tion, which it is of consequence to apply to 
every branch of this duty—I allude to the 
cause or purpose for which the sacrifice is 
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his Gospel. It is this, indeed, which stamps 
on it all its value, and alone renders it either 
acceptable to God, or profitable to the indi- 
vidual. And it is the more necessary to 
bear this continually in mind; because there 
never have been wanting those who mani- 
fested little reluctance in making some of the 
sacrifices required, but who, at the same 
time, rendered it too apparent that they were 
actuated by a far different motive. Capri- 
cious obstinacy, vain ostentation, and, above 
all, anignorant, rash, and misguided zeal— 
the offspring of that pride which was not 
made for man, or of that wrath which work- 
eth not the righteousness of God—have in 
every age had their deluded votaries—who, 
in sacrificing at the shrine of self, imagined 
they were doing God service. Be it ever 
remembered, however, that it is not the 
punishment, but the cause, which makes the 
martyr. Wantonly and causelessly to sacrifice 
either life, or property, or reputation, is not 
only foolish, but criminal. If the honour of 
our divine Master is not at stake, such sacri- 
tices are an abomination in his sight; and 
instead of procuring to those who imake 
them the rewards promised under so many 
illustrious forms“ to him that overcometh,” 
they will only call forth the cutting and re- 
proachful question, “ Who hath required 
this at your hands ¢” 

Such is a very general outline of the duty 
inculcated in the text; and from the fre- 
quency with which it is enjoined in Scrip- 
ture, and the energy and carnestness with 
which it is urged, we may reasonably con- 
clude, that it is second to none in funda- 
mental importance or in practical effect. 
Revolting as it appears to men of the world, 
and hard as its performance really is to flesh 
and blood, yet, like all the other precepts of 
our gracious Lord, this is a most reason- 
able service; and He who has commanded, 
will strengthen the weakest of his servauts 
to obey. Numerous inducements to prac- 
tise this duty might be drawn from consi- 
derations foreign to those which are here 
presented; for, to be at the sovereign dis- 
posal of his God is the believer's duty 
and privilege, whether as a man or a Christ- 
jan. Our Maker claims the life; and what 
claim can be stronger? What property can 
be more perfect than that which arises from, 
creation?’ And as he not only made, but 
created, not only the works, but the mate- 
rials ; so it is his visitation which alone sus- 
tains, and his goodness which alone blesses 
existence. Surely, then, he has an absolute, 
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indisputable right to dispose of all beings as | ation of these motives, powerful as they un- 


he pleases, and to require that they devote 
themselves exclusively and unreservedly to 
his services. 

But towards the children of Adam he 
sustains a character stil] more endearing. ‘To 
‘hem he is not merely a creating, a pre- 
serving, but also a redeeming God. OF all 
his claims this is the strongest ; and to those 
who have experienced the constraining in- 
fluence of Christ’s love, its charm and power 
are irresistibie. Yes! the man who knows 
the value of the salvation of the Gospel, and 
who feels it in some measure as he ought, 
will bear with cheerfulness all that the 
Saviour prescribes—when he thinks how 
much the Saviour has borne for him, and 
how much he is still doing, and has pledged 
himself to do in his behalf. Disobedience 
to the kindest parent—ingratitude to a friend 
who has loaded us with fuvours—nay, the 
murder of the man who has just rescued us 
from death—were nothing when compared 
to abandonment of His cause, who, when we 
were enemies, shed bis precious blood for 
Think, too, Christi:us, that were he to 
call on you even to die in his service, it 
would only be an invitation to exchange this 
life of care and sorrow for a better—to put 
oF your robes of corruption, and assume 
those of immortality; but He left the abodes 
of glory, the bosow of his Father, to become 
a houseless wanderer in our world of misery ; 
and, afier a life of the most complicated 
sufferings, to die fur us a death the most 
cruel and ignominious. Let us but look with 
steady faith to Him who endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners against himself; and, 
instead of being weary or faint in our minds 
—instead of deeming any of his commands 
grievous, we shall be strengthened to lay 
aside every weight and the sins that do 
more easily beset us, and to ran with pa- 
ticnce the race set before us. ‘The reason- 
wblencss of the duty here inculcated might 
farther be evinced by a consideration of the 
honour which fuithtuluess unto death brings 
to the Saviour and his cause—the noble 
pattern it exhibits to others—the proof it 
uttords tu the world of the efficacy of true 
religion—the examples of the worthies of 
past ages, who loved not their lives unto the 


Us. 


| 
| 


doubtedly are. From condescension to his 
weakness, his heavenly Father is pleased 
to address his principle of self-love, and, by 
well-timed threatenings and promises, to 
awaken at once his fears and his hopes. 
' He that findeth his life shall lose it.” Such 
is the threatening; and it speaks a language 
more awful in import than might at first 
appear. Even the negative denunciation 
which it contains, his about it an indeserib- 
able solemnity sufficiently alarming, but all 
its meaning we cannot express. We are 
reduced to inquire with Scripture, “ W hat is 
aman profited if he shall gain the whole 
world and Jose his own soul; and if the soul 
be lost, what shall a man give in exchange for 
ity” But it is not mere annihilation—that 
were, perhaps, an enviable doom. To lose 
the soul, includes all the positive misery im- 
plied in the mysterious term “ the second 
death ;” and all its horrors who can tell ’ 
Through the veil of deep obscurity, which 
shrouds from our view that place of torment, 
we cannot pierce; but sure we are that even 
among its miserable inmates it will be ac- 
knowledged, that if any sulfer justly the 
punishinent there inflicted, it is they who, 
by wilful apostasy from the best of masters, 
manifested their contempt of his great salva- 
tion, spurned from them its choicest bless- 
ings, and deliberately sealed their everlast- 
ing wo. And if any thing were wanting to 
complete that wo, it would be found in the 
bitter recollection of what they once were, 
and the thought of what they now might 
have been, had they, like a venerable mar- 
tyr, considered in time, * that though lite is 
sweet, and death bitter, the life to come is 
nore sweet, and death to come more _ bit- 
ter"—had they, with the dread realities of 
eternity full in view, feared them lees, who 
can only kill the body, and feared Him 
more, who they now know is able to cast 
soul and body into hell fire. 

And what ought finally to shut us up to 
the assiduous performance of the duty we 


have been considering, is the reflection that 


there is here no alternative, no middle path 
to be pursued. ‘The difference is that of 
being saved or lost. linding our lives in this 
world, we shall lose them in the next; or, 


death—the comparatively little value which | losing them here, we shall keep them unto 


to be set on the fleeting enjoyments of | life eternal. 


In this promise we cannot fail 


time, and the earnest desire experienced by | to remark an intimate connexion between 
every soul who hus tasted of the sweets of : the duty enjoined, and the reward annexed 


heavenly communion—to depart and to be | to it. 


with Christ, whichis far better. 


Like every other gospel recom- 
pense, however, this reward is not of debt, 


But the Christian is not left to the oper-‘ but of grace. It is because their ascended 
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Saviour lives that his people shall live also ; 
and if death be to the meanest of his follow- 
ers gain unspeakable, what will it not be to 
those who have in his cause resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin? Asin the hea- 
venly firmament one star: ditfereth from 
another star in glory, so in that higher and 
unchanging firmament, where the righteous 
shall shine forth as the sun, a conspicuous 
place will, doubtless, he assigned to those 
who counted not their lives dear to them, 
so that they might finish their course to the 
honour of their Lord. And what a blissful 
change! from a world of disorder and im- 
purity, to a scene of uninterrupted peace 
and spotless holiness; from contempt and 
poverty, to unfading honours and dutatle 
riches ; from pain and sufferine, to the pos- 
session of the purest, sweetest delights ; 
from a life short and transitory, to one that 
shall never end. Here, perhaps, they had 
no certain dwelling-place, and were desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented; but there no 
cruel persecutor, no barbarous Nero, no 
blood-thirsty Herod, shall disturb their tran- 
quillity or mar their joys. Here, perhaps, 
they were treated as the offscouring of all 
things, and held up as a spectacle of deri- 
sion to the world, and to angels, and to men. 
They liv’d unknown, 

Till persecution dragged them into fame, 

And chas’d them up to heaven. ‘heir ashes flew— 

No marble tells us whither. With their names 

No bard embalms and sanctifies his song ; 

And history—so warm on meaner themes— 

1s cold on this. 

But their record is on high; their names 
are in the Book of Life ; and standing before 
the throne of God, and serving him day and 
night in his temple, they shall with eternal 
honour be pointed out to their fellow-wor- 
shippers as they who “came out of great 
tribulation, and washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lainb ;” 
and, in the presence and enjoyment of the 
Being whom on earth they most loved, 
their happiness shall be without limit and 
without end. 

If, then, Christians, there were no other 
motive for the practice of the duty here en- 


joined than the prospect of this felicity, | 


surely that were of itself enough to arouse 
all your slumbering energies to the perform- 
ance. Is the prize of eternal life, think ye, 
not worthy of being contended for? Is no 
effort to be made, no privation to be en- 


dured, no suffering to be submitted to, for a_ 


share of that glory, the very least measure 
of which is described as an exceeding and 
eternal weight? Forbid it! every christian 
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sentiment, every noble aspiring feeling! 
' And, therefore, in the diligent discharge of 
this duty, in whatever way you may be 
called on to fulfil it, do you too anticipate, 
and by anticipation enjoy the reward of 
| faithfulness to the end—never ceasing to 
implore the promised aid of that Spirit, by 
whose strengthening influence the trial of 
your faith, being much more precious than of 
gold that perisheth, though it be tried with 
tire shall be found unto praise, and honour, 
and glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ ; 
aud so, having been made partakers of his 
sufferings, when his glory all be revealed 
ye alsoshall be made glad with exceeding joy. 
But to whom have I been addressing 
myself? not surely to those of yon (if such 
there be) who in secret pretend not even 
to the name of Christians, and yet, with 
strange hypocrisy, here mingle in their so- 
lemn assembly ; nor to those who, pretending 
to the name of Christians, yet show, by their 
habitual profaneness and sensuality, that they 
hardly deserve the name of men; nor even 
to those who, sufficiently decent in their out- 
ward deportment, are yet strangers to u 
change of heart and to the power of vital 
godliness. The only improvement which 
these can, in the meantime, make of our 
subject, is to inquire, in the language of an 
Apostle, (may the question seize fust hold of 
their conscience!) “ If the righteous searcely 
be saved—if the righteous be saved with 
such difhiculty, where, where shall the un- 
godly and the sinner appear 7?” But I have 
been addressing those in whom there is 
, some good thing towards the Lord God of 
Israel, and them | would once more, in con- 
clusion, affectionately exhort to decision in 
their religious course. Nothing great can 
| be accomplished without effort. Dare, then, 
‘tobe Christians in the face ofall opposition; 
‘and if Christians you are resolved to be in 
' deed and in truth, opposition you will as- 
i'suredly encounter. It is true, indeed, that 
| we are not now, like our forefathers, exposed 
‘to the open rage of malignant foes; the 
‘demon of intolerance does not, as aforetime, 
deluge our country with blood: thanks to 
a protecting Providence we can safely wor- 
ship under our vine and fig-tree—none 
‘making us afraid! But though persecution 
may not now assume such appalling forins, 
let us not imagine that its spirit ig utterly. 
extinct; for then would the offence of the 
cross have ceased, and the world’s friendship 
‘he no longer enmity with God. Will you 
‘live godly in Christ Jesus? Then be pre- 
pared for persecution—not the persecution 
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of violence, but of obloquy and reproach; be God’s cause—if, for trifles like these, you 
prepared for the scowl of ier apa practically deny the Lord that bought you, 
the sneer of contempt, the laugh of scorn. say, how might yon be expected to act were 
If, in your intercourse with mankind, you you called on to seize the crown of martyr- 
ure occasionally exposed to such treatment, dom, and yield up for Christ’s sake not your 
on account of your religion, and yet do not | worldly reputation ony, but your life? “If 
bear up under it in the spirit of the text—if, thou hast run with the footmen, and they 
in the society of the ungodly you feel ; have wearied thee, then how canst thou 
ashamed of the Gospel—if the dread of; contend with horses? And if, in the land 
being stigmatized as an enthusiast or a fan- of peace wherein thou trustedst, they weari- 
atic prevents you from saying one word for ed thee, then how wilt thou do in the 
God’s truth, and from making one effort for swellings of Jordan?” 


SALVATION BY FAITH IN CHRIST; 


A SERMON PREACHED IN HADDINGTON, ON THE AFTERNOON OF SABBATIi THlk 
230 FEBRUARY, 1834, 


By the Rev. ANDREW RUSSELL, A.M. 


‘ Look unto me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth: for I am God, and there 
is none else.”—Isatau xlv. 22. 


Ir is of unspeakable importance to have we fear, have any proper conception of what 
clear and scriptural ideas of the way of sal- it means. Were you to ask them what they 
vation. All other subjects, when compared understand by the term, the answer from 
with this, sink into utter insignificance, most, perhaps, would be, that salvation is a 
and, when weighed in the balance with it, deliverance from the wrath of God and the 
are found to he “ trifles light as air.” Mis- miseries of hell. These are all the ideas 
takes may be made in reference to other they attach to the expression; they think 
subjects, without exposing us to much in- of nothing more when they wish to be in- 
convenience; but mistakes on this all-im- terested in its blessings. But is this all that 
portant matter involve consequences the it implies’ It is a blessed truth, that the 
most tremendous, and may ruin our best sinner who believes in Christ, is rescued 
interests forever. It hence becomes a matter from the curse of a broken law, the wrath 
of the greatest moment, for the messengers of an offended God, and the woes that await 
of merey frequently to call the attention of the finally impenitent in the regions of despair; 
their fellow-sinners to this suhject,—clearly but the half has not yet been ‘told ; much 
to a out to them the nature of salvation, more than all this is comprehended in the 
and the way in which they may obtain an salvation provided for sinners in the Gospel. 
interest in its blessings,—and earnestly to It includes not merely deliverance from the 
place before them the awful consequences penal consequences of sin, but from sin 7tsel}; 
that will follow its rejection, and the present -—not merely deliverance from the guilt and 
peace and future happiness of those who condemnation of iniquity, but from its law 
receive it into their hearts by faith. And and its dominion,—not merely deliverance 
hy so doing, they do not in the least expose from hell, but meetness for heaven; in one 
themselves to the charge of dwelling upon word, it includes not only justification, but 
truths which every one understands; for of sanctification also. Here, then, is the error 
these truths multitudes are utterly ignorant; into which so many fall. They think only 
and were it even the case that the generality of punishment and deliverance from punish. 
were better acquainted with the way of ment; they think not of sin as the cause of 
salvation than they really are, it would | that punishment, and of deliverance from 
still be their bounden duty to imitate the | the former as the only way in which they 
noble example of the Apostle of the Gen- | can be delivered from the latter. Such 
tiles, who “determined to know nothing | persons never consider the impossibility of 
among men, but Jesus Christ, and him cru-, being saved from suffering without being 

saved from sin. God could not—we speak 

Salvation is a word frequently in the with reverence when we say it—God could 
mouths of the hearers of the Gospel, but few, not rescue a guilty creature from the penal 
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consequences of transgression, and raise him 
to a participation of the happiness of heaven, 
without first delivering him from sin itself, 
and making him “meet to become a par- 
taker of the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” Salvation includes, therefore, the 
sanctification of the suul by the blood and 
Spirit of Christ, as well as its justification 
in the sight of God on the ground of his 
imputed righteousness. To “be saved,” 
then, is to be rescued from the condemna- 
tion of a violated law, to be delivered from 
sin, and hell, and wrath, restored to the 
favour of a justly offended God, blessed 
with the smiles of his gracious countenance, 
guided by his unerring wisdom, protected 
by his almighty power, cheered under trials 
by the consolations of his Spirit, supported 
by his presence in the hour of death, and 
at last admitted to the full fruition of those 
pure and exalted delights that await the 
ransomed spirit in the mansions above. 
Thus, to form an adequate idea of the gos- 
pel salvation, we must take in the wide 
range of blessings that are conferred upon 
the believer in time, together with all that 
inconceivable amount of happiness that is in 
reserve for him beyond the skies. 

And of equal importance is the attain- 
ment of correct views respecting the medirm 
through which this blessing—or rather this 
vast assemblage of blessings—flows to the 
human family. “* Look unto me,” says Jesus 
—for it is he who speaks in the text—‘ look 
unto me, and be ye saved.” There is a 
natural leaning in the human breast towards 
something good in ourselves, as the ground 
of our acceptance with God; and in every 
age of the world, fallen man has been found 
trusting to his own doings for restoration to 
His favour. But foolish is the expectation, 
and vain the attempt. It is not ‘by works 
of righteousness that we have done, but ac- 
cording to God’s mercy” manifested through 
a Mediator, that we are saved. ver since 
the first guilty pair were driven from the 
bowers of Paradise, all hope of return to 
the divine favour, on the ground of mere 
human obedience, has been cut off from the 
family of mankind. Had the Lord Jesus 
Christ not interposed in our behalf, and en- 
gaged to become our surety and substitute. 


had he not undertaken to endure the curse 


of a broken law, and to avert from our -head 
the stroke of avenging justice—not an indi- 
vidual of the race of man could ever have 
been rescued from the miseries of hell, or 
permitted to enter the gates of heaven. 
But he “ remembered us in our low estate,” 
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when there was “no eye to pity, nor hand 
to help;” and, though the object of unceas- 
ing adoration to all the hosts of heaven, he 
flew on the wings of love, and brought sal- 
vation to a rebellious world. Though the 
price of pardon was His blood, though our 
deliverance from sin and wrath was to be 
obtained only by infinite and unparalleled 
sufferings, he hesitated not, but left the 
abodes of bliss, condescended to become an 
inhabitant in this world of want and wo, 
took upon him the nature of man with all 
its sinless infirmities, sojourned and suffered 
upon earto, and at last ‘became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross,” in 
order that he might vindicate the divine 
government in the eyes of an intelligent 
universe, and rescue fallen man from the 
misery and degradation into which sin had 
plunged him. Thus it was that he opened 
the channel of mercy to the guilty, paved the 
way for their return to the forfeited favour of 
God, obtained eternal redemption for his 
people, and proclaimed to all, that “God 
was now reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing unto men their trespasses.” 
Thus, you perceive, before guilty man 
could be received into favour with God, the 
claims of the law that he had violated must 
be answered, the honour of the divine go- 
vernment vindicated, and the righteousness 
of the divine character maintained. The 
truth, the justice, and the holiness of God 
were pledged for the punishment of the 
sinner, and stood—if we may be allowed the 
expression—as insurmountable barriers in 
the way of his salvation. Mercy could not 
be exercised in pardoning man’s guilt till these 
attributes were fully satisfied by the atone- 
ment of an all-sufticient Mediator. That 
satisfaction was made when Jesus hung on 
Calvary. Then “the law was magnified 
and made honourable ;” then “mercy and 
truth met together, righteousness and peace 
embraced cach other ;” then the honour of 
the divine character and government was 
fully maintained and vindicated, and Jeho- 
vah was exhibited to view as “ God and 
none else”—‘ the just God and the Saviour” 
—‘ the sinner’s friend, though sin’s eternal 
foe.” Now he can listen to the utmost 
demands of his mercy without tarnishing 
the lustre of his justice, and all his attributes 
are glorified in the salvation of guilty man. 
Oh! what words can express the wisdom, 
the power and the love that are displayed 
in this wonderful scheme! Who that reflects 


| on it can forbear exclaiming with the Apos- 


tle, “ Oh! the depth of the riches both of 
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the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out !” 

The work of redemption being thus com- 
pleted by the obedience and sufferings of the 
Son of God, and the way being widely 
opened for the restoration of the guilty to 
the divine favour, invitations the most un- 
limited are addressed to them in the Gos- 
pel, urging them to accept the overtures of 
mercy. ‘“ Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth; for I am God, 
and there is none else.” ‘‘ Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” “ And the Spirit and 
the Bride say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.” “ Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” 

Now, in these invitations we may see the 
way in which the sinner becomes interested 
in the blessings of salvation. This, you 

erceive, is expressed by the terms, “ look- 
ing,” “ coming,” “ believing,” each of which 
denotes what we understand by the word 
faith. As, however, considerable diversity 
of opinion prevails upon the subject, it will 
be necessary to point out clearly the nature 
of that faith which is the appointed means 
of salvation. 

The term employed in the text to denote 
this divine principle is, perhaps, the simplest 
and the most explicit which the inspired 
writers use upon the subject. ‘ Look unto 
me.” Here there is an obvious reference 
to the brazen serpent which Moses was 
commanded to erect upon a pole in the 
midst of the camp of Israel, that when any 
of the people were bitten by the fiery-flying 
serpents with which the wilderness abound- 
ed, they might dook to it and be healed. 
In this institution there was a symbolical 
allusion to the atonement of Christ. To 
this effect is the language of our Lord him- 
sclf': “ As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” Here, you observe, the terms 
“looking” and “believing” are used as 
synonymous, and are employed to denote 
that faith by which the soul obtains an in- 
terest in the blessings of the Gospel. As 
the wounded Israelite was healed by Zook- 
tng at the serpent of brass erected for his 
deliverance, so the sinner is saved by be-— 
Hieving in Jesus Christ as crucified on Cal } 
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vary to “take away the sin of the world.” 
Now, can any simpler act be imagined than 
that of looking at an object? This the 
meanest pee, understands. It would be 
no difficulty to the children of Israel to com- 
peer the scheme of deliverance that had 

een provided for them; they knew that 
they had merely to direct their eyes to the 
brazen serpent, in order to be healed. And 
as simple, as easy, is the way of salvation. 
The sinner has merely to look to Christ in 
order to be saved. Jesus addresses to all 
the invitation, “ Look unto me!” The sin- 
ner that looks to him is saved; he that will 
not look to him still remains under condem- 
nation. “ He that believeth shall be saved ; 
he that believeth not, shall be damned.” 
Can any thing be simpler than this ? 

We are well aware that a very different 
view is frequently given of the nature of 
that faith which saves the soul. Many in 
their fondness for metaphysical abstractions 
have attempted to define the meaning of the 
term, which, like every other simple opera- 
tion of mind, is incapable of strict definition, 
and have thereby involved in impenctrable 
obscurity a subject which, viewed in tbe 
light of divine Revelation, is clear as day. 
To read some treatises on faith, or to listen 
to statements that are sometimes given as 
explanatory of its nature, one would be led 
to believe that before a sinner can possibly 
understand the Gospel, he must be inti- 
mately acquainted with mental philosophy, 
and able to trace the workings of his mind 
when he becomes the subject of that saving 
change, in the production of which faith is 
the mean. Sick views of the divine prin- 
ciple we believe to be erroneous, and to 
have done essential injury to the cause of 
the Gospel, by leading the careless to re- 
gard it as asystem of mysticism, and per- 
plexing the mind of the sincere inquirer. 
For, can it be supposed that He who is 
infinitely wise should have suspended the 
salvation of millions of plain, unlettered 
men on something, the nature of which 
cannot be illustrated or understood without 
deep research and metaphysical learning ? 
It is impossible. The nature of that faith 
which saves the soul is level to every man’s 
capacity. It requires no superior acuteness 
of intellect or skill in dialectics to compre- 
hend it ; the most illiterate may understand 
it at once. Indeed, it is its simplicity that 
constitutes its supreme excellence. 

The views which many entertain upon 
this subject are repugnant alike to Scripture 
and to reason. We never find the Apostles 
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troubling themselves or their hearers with _ which even angels endeavour to comprehend 
learned definitions of faith, or with analyzing 'in vain; but it is, at the same time, level to 


the mental operation which it denotes. You 
will search in vain for any thing of the kind 
in all the Book of God. Their uniform 
direction to sinners was, “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 
And reason is as much opposed as Scrip- 
ture to the intricate views of faith to which 
we have alluded. 
it is not at all necessary to acquire a know- 
ledge of optics before we can use our eyes : 


the most illiterate person can employ his | 


Every one knows that | 


the meanest capacity. 


** Oh, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless, unenctimber’d plan ! 
No meretricious graces to beguile, 

No clustering ornaments to clay the pile. 
From ostentation as from weakness free, 

It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity. 

Inscrib’d above the portal from afar, 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star 

T eoihia aniv hy the lioht thev give. 


The door of mercy, then, is now open, and 


visual organs, so far as the mere act of see- | all are invited to enter and partake of the 


ing is concerned, as well as the mostlearned 
philosopher. Nor is it in the least neccs- 


sary that we obtain a thorough acquaintance | saved, a// the ends of the earth.” 


with the laws that regulate the refraction 
and the reflection of light, in order to employ 
a telescope. The object we behold is con- 
reyed through that instrument to the eye, 
and from the organ of vision to the mind, 
without our being able to tell how the rays 
of light are transmitted through it to ihe 
eye, and from the eye to the mind. We 
view a thousand objects daily, without giv- 
ing ourselves the slightest concern about 
any such process. And the same is the 
case with the sinner when he believes the 
Gospel. He thinks not of any intellectual 
operation ; he thinks not of any definition 


-merey from God. 


blessings of salvation. ‘ Look unto me,” 
says the gracious Redeemer, “and be ye 
‘* Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” Do not 
these unlimited invitations teach the cheer- 
ing truth that there is mercy for all, if they 
will accept of it in his own appointed way ; 
and that none are excluded rota obtaining 
an interest in the divine favour but those 
who, by wilful unbelief, exclude themselves ? 
All the ends of the earth”—men of “every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion”—~sinners of every character and of 
every condition—are entreated to look to 
thrist. None need despair of obtaining 
The most abandoned 


of faith; his thoughts are all oceupied about | among the sons of men—the guiltiest of the 


the object he beholds. 
upon the Saviour of the guilty—the power 


and willingness of Christ to save him; his | to look up to Him with hope. 


suitableness to his case as a lost and con- 
demned creature ; his unparalleled love and 
his supreme excellence, are the objects that 
absorb his attention. Had writers upon the 
subject always attended to this, the nature 
of saving faith would not have becn involved 
in such obscurity. 

“ It isa faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.” This is the sum 
and substance of the testimony which God 
has given us concerning his Son; this he 
requires us simply to believe—to give the 
same credit to it as we do to the testimony 
of one whom we regard as an honest man ; 
and he assures us that we shall be “ saved 
with an everlasting salvation.” Is not hea- 
ven’s plan of saving sinners worthy of the 
highest admiration? Can any thing be 
simpler than deliverance from sin through 
Saith in the merits ofa crucified Redeemer ? 
In one sense, indeed, the scheme possesses 
“a height and-depth, and length and 
breadth,” which none can comprehend— 


His eyes are fixed | guilty—even he whose sins are of crimson 


die—is not left to despondency, but is taught 
Here is a 
foundation on which the very chief of sin- 
ners may build his confidence. Let none, 
then, be deterred from looking to Christ 
from a sense of their own unworthiness ; for, 
if salvation depended on human merit, who 
would ever enjoy its precious benefits ? Be 
assured that the more you feel your unwor- 
thiness, the more welcome are you at the 
throne of mercy. ‘ Worthy is the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world ;” and if you direct to Him the eye 
of fuith, a righteousness will be yours, which 
will render you worthy even in the sight of 
a holy God. 

As there is a false as well as a true faith, 
it will be necessary before we close to point 
out how we are to know when the saving 


faith of the Gospel is possessed by the soul. 


This, my brethren, is an inquiry of no little 
interest ; because, although the Gospel is 
preached to all, all do not believe ; and be- 
cause many who profess to believe in Christ, 
give mournful evidence that they are utterly 
destitute of his grace. How, then, are we 
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to distinguish false from true faith, and to*) mercy? Long has the compassionate Sa- 


ascertain whether or not we are in posses- 
sion of that heavenly principle which sanc- 
tifies and saves the soul? The Scriptures 
furnish us with clear and sufficient data to 
decide upon the important matter. Faith 
is always productive of certain fruits, and 
by these its nature is uniformly known. It 
always manifests itself by certain efforts, 
which it produces on the heart and life. 
‘The Bible tells us that it “ worketh by love,” 
 purificth the heart,” and “ overcometh the 
world.” If, then, we are anxious to ascer- 
tain whether or not we are the possessors 
of the saving principle, we have only to 
inquire by instituting an examination into 
our hearts and lives, if it has really operated 
to the purifying of our souls—if it really 
works by love—and if it really enables us 
to rise superior to the customs of “ the world 
that lieth in wickedness.” These are the 
fruits of the Spirit’s influences upon the soul. 
If they have appeared in us, we have reason 
to conclude that we are in possession of 
genuine faith; but if not, we give sad evi- 
dence that we are utterly destitute of it, 
whatever may be our profession, and how- 
ever fair our character in the sight of our 
fellow-men. By this test, my brethren, let 
us try ourselves; and let us rest satisfied 
with nothing short of that faith which bring- 
eth forth “ the fruits of righteousness.” 

And we must be on our guard against the 
fatal error of those who view faith as form- 
ing part of the ground of salvation. ‘ It is 
of faith that it might be by grace ;” “ For 
by grace are ye saved through faith ; and 
that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” 
Let the man who imagines that there is any 
thing meritorious in faith, think what merit 
there was in the look which the wounded 
Israclite directed towards the brazen ser- 
pent. And can there be even the slightest 
shadow of it in the condemned sinner who 
believes in Jesus? No: salvation from 
first to last is a matter of pure unmerited 
mercy. 

Are there any present in this assembly 
who have hitherto rejected the offers of 
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viour been addressing to you the invitations 
of the Gospel; but you have up to this 
moment despised him, and spurned away 
from you the most invaluable blessings. For 
your sakes he endured agonies inconceiva- 
ble and unparalleled, in order to pave the 
way for your return to the favour of a justly 
offended God, and he now entreats you to 
accept of his mediation; O be persuaded 
to turn a deaf ear no longer to his beseech- 
ing voice! Long as you have despised 
him, he yet waits to be gracious. He is 
still standing with outstretched arms and 
saying, ‘ Look unto me, and be ye saved.” 
Delay not, 1 beseech you, till his patience 
be exhausted, for then “a great ransom can- 
not deliver you.” 

Alas! that so many should despise and 
reject the Saviour! Is it that they are in 
no danger? They may imagine that they 
are safe, but their danger is imminent. Ah! 
little do they know the curse that hangs 
over them, and the wrath that awaits the 
finally impenitent in the regions of despair ; 
for, were they fully aware of their forlorn 
condition and melancholy prospects, they 
would neither give “ sleep to their eyes, nor 
slumber to their eyelids,” till they had se- 
cured an interest in Him who is “ the refuge 
from the storm, and the covert from the 
tempest.” Let me intreat the careless sin- 
ner to ponder deeply the Apostle’s alarm- 
ing question, “ How shall we escape, if we 
neglect so great salvation?” The only way 
of deliverance from the wrath of God has 
been set before you ; and if you reject this, 
how can you escape ?_ Escape is impossible 
in any other way but through faith in Christ. 
Look to him, believe in him, come to him, 
and you will be safe and happy for ever. 
Once more, then, I address to you his warm 
invitations : “ Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am 
God, and there is none else.” “ And the 
Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let 
him that heareth say, Come. And let him 
that is athirst come. And whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely.” 
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ABASEMENT; 
A SERMON PREACHED 
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“ For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.”—2 Cox. 


vill. 9. 


Ir, within the compass of the inspired 
volume, there be any subject more fitted 
than another to awaken admiration in the 
mind, and elevate devotional feeling in the 
heart of a Christian, it must certainly be 
such a subject as that to which this text 
directs our attention. 

The unspeakable glory of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the eternal and only begotten Son 
of God—the unparalleled humiliation to 
which he submitted, in assuming the human 
nature, and thus becoming the Son of man— 
and the inestimable blessings acerning to 
myriads of our fallen race through his medi- 
ation, are topics on which no spiritually- 
enlightened mind can dwell, without the 
deepest interest and liveliest pleasure. 

It is no doubt true, there are multitudes 
in the world who care for none of these 
things; whose minds are ever engrossed 
with other subjects, and who would listen 
with apathy, if not with hnnpatience, to a 
discourse the professed object of which 
was to illustrate the glory or the grace 
of Christ. They sce no loveliness in 
the character of the Redeemer for which he 
should be desired, they feel no delight in 
the contemplation of his excellencies, and 
they manifest no gratitude for the accom- 


plishment of his arduous and generous under- 


taking on behalf of sinners. 

Far different, however, (may I not epee 
to many of you, my hearers,) far ditfer- 
eit from this, are the sentiments and feel- 
ings of those who have seen and tasted that 
the Lord is gracious. 

Vou. INT.—No. 111. 


Knowing that all the blessings they enjoy 
at present, and all the hopes they entertain 
for the future, are derived froin the grace 
of our Lord Jeaus Christ; knowing that he 
humbled hinselt that they might be exalted, 
that he submitted to poverty and pain, 
that they might be enriched and made 
happy, that he died, that they might live, 
they feel they can never express the extent 
of their obligations to his love. They find 
their ineditations on such themes, however 
frequently renewed and long continued, 
to be still delightful and profitable; they 
find the character and the work of Christ, 
invested with brighter and brighter glories, 
the more intimately they become acquainted 
with them; and these subjects, instead of 
becoming tiresome and insipid by frequent 
and familiar reflections, acquire such a 
growing interest in their minds, that every 
thing else is placed in subordination to 
them; and they cordially adopt the lan- 
guage of the apostle Paul as the best ex- 
pression of their minds, ‘ Yea, doubtless, and 
we count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

Trusting that in this assembly of professing 
Christians, there may be not a few whose 
sentiments are similar to what 1 have now 
described, I proceed to the illustration o1 
the text, not doubting that whatever imperfec- 
tions may accompany my service, the sub- 
ject itself will be found to possess such in- 
trinsic interest as to command regard, 

The personal glory of our Lord Jesas 
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Christ, the deep abasement to which he 
voluntarily submitted, and the gracious 
design of that abasement in regard to his 
Church, are the topics obviously suggested 
by the text. In attempting to elucidate 
them, it is my earnest prayer, “ That the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of glory, may give unto us the Spirit of wis- 


dom and of revelation, in the knowledge of! 


Him, that the eyes of our understanding 
being eulishiened: we may be able to com- 
prehend with all saints, what is the height 
and depth, and length and breadth, and to 
know the love of Jesus which passeth know- 
ledge.” 

1. Let us, in the first place, fix our 
thoughts on what is suggested by the text 
respecting the original glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘ He was rich,” says the 
Apostle. 

it seems almost superfluous to state, what 
every reader of ordinary understanding 
must at once perceive, that the terms rich 
and poor are to be understood in this pas- 
xage as having a metaphorical or figurative 
meaning. In the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, he is a rich man who has abun- 
dant treasures and extensive possessions, 
whose wealth can procure for him all the 
comforts and luxuries of civilized society, 
aud give him a ready commaad of such 
honours and pleasures as the world can 
conter. 

lu this sense, however, it must be evident 
to every one, our blessed Lord was never 
rich. During no period of his abode in this 
world, did he posgess that affluence, or oc- 
cupy that rank that usually commands the 
respect of mankind. At his birth, he had 
no better accommodation than a stable, and 
no other cradle thana manger. In his youth, 
a laborious occupation, it is probable, fur- 
nished him with the means of subsistence, 
and the bread which he eat was earned by 
the sweat of his brow. In manhood, when 
he had entered into the duties of his public 
ministry, often was he indebted to the shanty 
of benevolent friends for support, and often 
obliged to undergo all the privations and 
-ulfermgs of the most abject poverty. The 
foxes bad holes, and the birds of the 
air had nests, when the Son of Man had 
not where to lay his head. Indeed, if we 
trace him through the whole of his remark- 
able and eventful history, we shall find that 
froin the moment of his birth, till the time 
he expired on the cross, he was literally 
aud eminently poor, being entirely destitute 


of the splendour, and enjoying none of the 
advantages of worldly opulence and dis- 
tinction. 

Admitting the truth of this statement, we 
may ask, what rational or consistent inter- 
pretation can be given to the Apostle’s 
affirmation concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, 
if his pre-existence, or even, if his divine 
nature be denied. If onr Lord was never 
rich in the common acceptation of the term, 
I confess I am utterly at a loss to conceive 
what meaning can be attached to the 
text, unless we believe that at some period 
he was in full possession of glory and hon- 
our, of which, at another period, he emptied 
himself in such a manner as to appear with- 
out any visible signs of them; nay, unless 
we believe what, indeed, the Scriptures ex- 
pressly affirm, that “ In the beginning he 
was with God, and was God,” and that the 
act of his assuining a human nature into a 
mysterious but real union with his divine 
nature, was such an obscuration or conccal- 
ment of that majesty and dominion that 
properly belonged to him, as might fitly be 
described in the language of the Apostle : 
“ He was rich, but became poor.” 

I ain well aware that it may be said by 
those who dislike the wondrous things of 
the glorious Gospel of God, that the words 
of our text mean no more than that our 
Lord was enriched above the ordinary lot 
of the children of men, with intellectual 
endowments, and moral virtues, and miracu- 
lous powers; and that he possessed such 
distinguished excellence amidst much out- 
ward debasement, poverty, and suffering. 

That Christ was rich, and eminently rich, 
in these respects, none, I presume, will be 
inclined to deny: but that this is the sense 
in which the Apostle here affirms that he 
was rich, none, I think, can believe, but 
such as ure under the influence of a most 
inveterate prejudice. The text plainly speaks 
of two entirely different states or conditions 
belonging to our Lord at successive times ; 
and the one state being put in direct con- 
trust with the other, renders it morally cer- 
tain that, whatever meaning be given to tlie 
term rich, the other term poor must have a 
meaning precisely the reverse. If the riches 
of Christ consisted in the things now speci- 
fied, his poverty must have consisted in the 
destitution of them. But, when, we would 
ask, did Jesus ever assume such poverty ? 
In other words, when did his knowled 
cease, his virtue fail, and his ability to do 
wonderful works decline ? when was be less 
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remarkable for wisdom, or holiness, or power, 
than he wus wont to be? when was the 
vigour of his mind impaired, or the purity 
of his soul defiled, or the strength of his 
arm unnerved? These are questions, 
which, in order to be answered, require only 
to be asked. Every one instantly perceives 
the absurdity involved in the supposition of 
the immaculate Jesus becoming deficient in 
holiness ; and all must know that it is directly 
contrary to historical truth, to say that he 
was less eminent for meutal or for miracu- 
lous powers at one period of his public life 
than at another, Even during the last and 
most distressful hours of’ his lite he proved 
that he was as excelleut in working as ever ; 
for it was then that, by his word, he struck 
an armed band of bis enemies to tlre ground ; 
and it was themthat he showed he was in- 
vested with the keys of the unseen world 
and of death, by promising a place in Para- 
dise to the penitent criminal who hung by 
his side, and who, in the excrcise of singular 
faith, prayed to him for mercy aud favour. 
Since, then, the condition of our Lord in 
this world was uniformly a condition of real 
poverty; and, however truly it might be 
affirmed of him as a inan, that he was rich 
in th: rare accomplishments of mmd and 


ther.” In an interesting conversation which: 
he held with the Jews, he says, “I came 
down from heaven not to do mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent me ;” and 
when he knew that some of those around 
him murmured at his doctrine, he said unto 
them, “ Doth this offend you? What, and 
if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up 
where he was before!” And in that beauti- 
ful and affecting prayer of intercession which 
is recorded by John in the 17th chapter of 
his Gospel, we mect with this remarkable 
petition, “ Now, O Father, glorify thou me, 
with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.” 

But, besides these and many other pas- 
sages of the same import that might easily 
be quoted, we find, if not so direct, at least 
equally decisive proof of the pre-existence 
and glory of Christ, in the peculiar manner 
in which the inspired writers uniformly es- 
press themselves, when adverting to his in- 
carnation or sufferings. Do we not find 
that his assumption of the human nature 
rather than the anyelical is represented as 
a voluntary act, and as an instance of infinite 
condescension? ‘ He took not on him,” 
says the Apostle to the Hebrews, “ he took 
not on him the nature of angels, but he took 


heart which he possessed, yet, ax he never, | on him the seed of Abraham’—a mode of 
for a single momeut, denuded himself of | expression that seems plainly to intimate, 
those qualities so that it could be said that | that, with respect to the nature he assumed, 
in respect of them he became poor, it must, he had the liberty and power of choice. 
be dithcult to conceive how a change like ; And do we not find that his being made in 
that ascribed to him in our text can possibly | the likeness of sinful flesh is represented us 


apply to any period of his sojourning on ' 


earth. We cannot, after the most accurate 
examination of the listory of our Lord, dis- 
cover any such remarkable distinction be- 
tween the earlier and the later periods of 
his life, as we should be led to expect, by 
being teld that he made a transition from 


riches to poverty. We, therefore, conclude, | 


and conclude wita confidence, that when 
the Apostle here speaks of his having been 
rich, he refers not to any period of his exist- 
ence in this world, but te the peculiar glory 
he possessed from eternity—that le alludes 
to that ineffable dignity and felicity which 
belonged to the uncreated Word before he 
was made flesh and dwelt among men. If 
this conclusion were in the least decree 
doubtful, it might easily be conlirmed by the 
express testimony of Scripture, 

Thus, for example, we find Jesus himself 
asserting “That he came forth from the 
Father into the world, and that he was again 
abuut tv Jeave the world and go to the Fa- 


an unfathomable imystery; and that the 
ziving of himself up to death m the room of 
_ the ungodly is set forth as an act of grace 
‘and love higher than any words can ex- 
press, or any ercated mind conceive ! 

What interpretation may be given to such 


_ remarkable modes of expression by those 


who are pufled up with a vain conceit of 
their wisdom, or are bewildered with the 
speculations of a false philosophy, and 
enemies of the cross of Christ, 1 cannot pre- 
tend to conjecture; but I can scarcely sup- 
pose that any humble and candid inquirer 
after truth can read and consider them, 
without having the conviction irresistiily 
forced upon him, that the person to whom 
they refer, not only had a being before his 
birth as man, but that he was possessed of 
‘a nature essentially and infinitely exalted 
above the nature of every created being. 
But here, my brethren, the subject be- 
comes too magnificent to admit of illustra- 
tion at our hands; and in attempting tuo 
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nrasecute it, I cannot help feeling a hum- 
Hling sense of insufficiency. I feel, that 
though I were possessed of an understand- 
ing more vigorous, and an imagination more 
fertile than have ever yet adorned the 
brightest of the sons of science, and though 
I were able to speak with words more for- 
cible, and an eloquence more fervid than 
have ever flowed from the tongue or pen of 
the most illustrious orator;—I feel, that 
though I had all the knowledge that ever 
centred in a human mind, and all the faei- 
lity in communicating my-ideas that I could 
wish, yet would I be altogether incompetent 
to the task of describing the glory, the ten- 
thousandth part of the riches of glory, which 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, en- 
joyed from everlasting, before the foundation 
of the world. 

What could J tell of the riches of Him 
by whom all things were created that are 
in heaven and that are on earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones or domin- 
jons, or principalities or powers? What 
could I tell of the riches of Him who, from 
eternity, dwelt in the bosom of the Father, 
and before whom all nations were as nothing, 
yea, less than nothing, and vanity? The 
heavens were his throne, and the earth his 
footstool; honour and majesty were before 
him, strength and beauty were in his sanc- 
tuary. ‘Thousands and tens of thousands of 
angels, who excel in strength, employed in 
his service all their powers, and found in 
his favour all their transports. Whatsoever 
He pleased that did he, in heaven and on 
earth, in the seas and in all deep places, for 
his name alone was excellent, his glory 
above the earth and heaven. Rich, then, 
indeed he was, unsearchably, inconceivably 
rich; for, lofty and ardent even as the Jan- 
guage of inspiration is, it seems to labour 
under such a theme, and brings us at length | 
to this conclusion, “‘ Who by searching can | 
find out God; who can find out the Al-| 
mighty to perfection ? It is high as heaven; 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell; what | 
canst thou know? the measure thereof is 
longer than the earth, and broader than the 
sea,” 

II. Let us now, in the second place, con- 
sidcr the statement which our text gives 
concerning the deep humiliation to which 
the Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
voinntarily submitted: ‘“ Though he was 
rica, he became poor.” 

There is, unquestionably, something, not | 
only surprising, but truly mysterious in the 
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idea here suggested. We know it to be 
one of the most obvious and iia eased 
of all truths, that with Jehovah, the one 
living and true God, there is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of change. His es- 
sential glory cannot suffer diminution, his 
supreme felicity cannot meet with interrup- 
tion, his absolute perfection cannot under- 
go alteration. He is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, else he could not be 
God. 

It is evident, therefore, that we must not 
interpret the metaphorical language of our 
text so literally as to lead to the conclusion, 
alike unreasonable and unscriptural, that 
the eternal Jehovah changed his proper na- 
ture for the sake of redeeming guilty man; 
but, at the same time, we are not to inter- 
pret it so laxly as might lead to the rejec- 
tion of such plain scripture declarations as 
the following, viz., that “ He who in the be- 
ginning was with God, and was God, was 
made flesh, and dwelt visibly and personally 
among men: that he who declared himself 
to be one with the Father, and who thought 
it no robbery to claim for himself the same 
honour and homage from intelligent crea- 
tures that was due to the Father, yet ap- 
peared on earth in the form of a servant, 
and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” 

Such passages, while they saaeieetl an- 
nounce the glory of our Lord in his divine 
nature, do, at the same time, explain, as far 
as the language of man can explain such a 
subject, the nature of that humiliation to 
which he submitted, in becoming the Son 
of Man. 

He who was the brightness of the Fa- 
ther’s glory, the express image of his per- 
son, became poor, not by divesting him- 
self of any of the attributes of the God- 
head, for that in the nature of things was 
absolutely impossible; but by condescend- 
ing to such an infinite degree as to as- 
sume our imperfect nature into real, in- 
timate, and inseparable union with his di- 
vine nature—vailing thereby, if we may 
so speak, the majesty and splendour that 
propery belonged to him, and giving to 
ns creatures a Jess sensible manifestation 
of a glory really divine and eternal. 

This, however, is a subject that so 
far transcends the highest conceptions we 
can form, that it is scarcely possible to 
speak of it in other terms than those dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit, without darken- 
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ing counsel by words without knowledge. | reputation, and took upon himself the form 
It is confessedly a mystery of godliness that : of a servant, and being found in fashion as 


God should be manifest in the flesh, and | 
a mystery so great as to excite the admira- 


tion and furnish scope for the inquiries even 


illustration from human language. 


cross.” 
of angels; and it is but a little portion of it, 
indeed, that seems to fall within the range | 
of human comprehension, or to admit of | 
Such | 


aman, he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
Well might the Apostle say, in the 
contemplation of so astonishing a transac- 
tion, he became poor; and well may we 
exclaim, while we consider it, “‘ Othe depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and 


knowledge is too wonderful for us ; it is high; | knowledge of God! how unsearchable are 


we cannot attain to it. 

The certainty of the fact, however, you 
aust observe, is not in the slightest degree 
affected by the mysteriousness of its nature. 
We may be unable to explain, or even to 
comprchend, the manner in which He who 
is the everlasting Father was ut the same 
time a child born, and He who is the 
mighty God was at the same time the man 
Christ Jesus, We may be unable to satisfy 
the petulant inquiries of those who, seeking 
to be wise above what is written, are contin- 
ually taunting us with the question, “How can 
these things be ?” But if wecanappcal to the 
testimony of Moses and the Prophets, or 
of Jesus and his Apostles, and add ‘“ Thus 
saith the Lord,” we have, then, as I con- 
ceive, such authority for our creed on this 
point, as will fully satisfy every humble and 
unprejudiced inquirer after truth. 

What, then, is the doctrine of Scripture, 
regarding the humiliation of Christ? It 
informs us, in terms which cannot be mis- 
taken, what idea the inspired writer at- 
tached to the expression, “He became poor.” 
It tells us, that He who was from cternity 
infinitely rich as the only Son of God, the 
Creator and Lord of angels and men, ap- 
peared at an appointed time on this minute 
part of his universe—not in the majesty of 
a sovereign, or the glory of a conqueror, 
but in the humble and despised form of a 
servant; that he occupied a station not 
among the princes and potentates of the 
world, but among the most destitute and 
despised of the people ; that he enjoyed not 
the comforts of affluence and case, but felt 
all the bitterness of want and toil; that he 
was received by those to whom he came, 
not with honour, but disgrace—not with 
acclamations of joy, gratitude, and praise, 
but with shoutings of scorn, derision, and 
contempt; in short, that he spent a life 
embittered by persecution, and oppressed 
with sorrow, and died a death accompanied 
with ignominy, and loaded with a curse: 
“Though he thought it no robbery to be 
qual with God, yet he made himself of no 


his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out !” 

III. But we now proceed, in the last place, 
to reflect on the gracious purpose of this 
abasement of our Lord: “ Ye know, that 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
might be rich.” 

If our minds have been in any degree 
suitably affected by the topics already ad- 
verted to—if we have felt any elevation of 
soul while meditating on the riches of our 
Lord Jesus, as the only begotten of the 
Father—if we have experienced any thing 
like reverential wonder and awe, while 
tracing him by the cye of faith, from the 
throne of his glory in the heavens to the 
deep abyss of his humiliation, in the manger, 
on the cross, and in the tomb, O then, my 
fellow-Christians, to what an overwhelming 
pitch of admiration should our minds now 
rise, were it not that we are already familiar 
with the truth, when we come to be informed 
of the design of this marvellous transaction, 
“For your sakes he became poor!” = And 
what are we that such a sacrifice should 
have been made on our behalf? Lord, 
what is man that. thou shouldest be thus 
mindful of him?  Aljas! mean and insignili- 
cant enough, as a creature, but: awfully de- 
graded and despicable, as a sinful and rebel- 
lions creature. The evil of his natnral 
condition is not exaggerated, when he is 
described, in respect of moral exccllence, to 
be poor, and wretched, and miserable, anid 
blind, and naked. 

This, believing Christians, was your case 
and your character by nature, even as it ix 
still that of others who are living withont 
God in the world. Yet, for your sakes, 
when thus alienated from God, enthralled 
by Satan, and having no hope; for your 
sukes, when you were outcasts from heaven, 
and every place of happiness—when ‘you 
had no iwnerit to recommend you, but were 
ungodly and without strength—yea, even 
when you were dead in trespasses and sing, 
dil the Lord of glory submit to all the 
poverty and Pe to all the shame and 
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sorrow, to all the cruelty and contempt, we 
have feebly endeavoured to describe. 

Yes, believers, it was for your sakes that 
He who was rich in all the glories of the 
Godhead, came down as a man of sorrows 
into this dark valley of tears! It was for 
you that he sustained in his own body on 
the tree the wrath that was due as the wages 
of sin. It was for you that he stood before 
the awakened sword of offended justice, and 
paid the rigid satisfaction that was required, 
viz., death for dcath. It was for you that 
he wept and prayed, and groaned and bled. 
}t was for you that he lived and died, and 
rose again and revived, magnifying the law 
by his obedience, and opening a channel for 
the communication of divine mercy towards 
vou, 

For your sakes, believers, was all this 
done, But what is the extent of the benctit 
designed for you? Was this humiliation 
submitted to merely for the purpose of ex- 
punging the immense debt you had contract- 
ed, procuring a reversal of the awful sen- 
tence of condemnation you had incurred, 
and alleviating the anguish of the misery in 
which you were involved? ‘To have done 
this, would have been to confer blessings of 
no mean value—blessings suthcient to eall 
forth loud expressions of gratitude and 
praive ; but, behold how far beyond this is 
the gracious aud beneficent design of our 
Lord | 

He became poor, not merely to relieve 
you from poverty and misery, but to raise 
you to the possession and enjoyment of the 
yreatest aflinence and the highest happiness. 
Through his abasement you are now ex- 
altcd—through his poverty you are now 
made rich; but how rich, what tongue can 
tell, what imagination conceive! 

You are enriched by the near relation 
into which you are brought unto God, whom 
you now regard as your God in covenant, 
your Father in heaven, your abiding friend, 
your satistying and all-suflicient portion, 

You are enriched with the gifts and graces 
of the Holy Spirit, who, through the media- 
tion of Christ, is given to you as a com- 
forter, to be in you, and to abide with you, 

nd by whose indwelling you are made par- 
takers of faith, hope, humility, meekness, 
love, peace, joy, und all the other beauties 
of holiness, 

You are rich from the interest you now 
have in all the exceeding great and precious 
promiscs of the covenant of grace, upon 
which you can rely with confidence in every 
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season of darkness and difficulty. You are 
rich, as members of the family of God, eitt- 
zens of the heavenly Jerusalem, and heirs 
of an inheritance that is incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and unfading. But where should 
we end, were we thus to go into detail? 
Time would fail to specify particularly the 
riches you have been made to inherit. “ For 
all things are yours, whether Paul, or Apol- 
los, or Cephas, or life, or death, ot things 
present, or things to come, all are yours: 
for ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God's.” 

I have been addressing those who are 
presumed to know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and happy would it be for 
you, my hearers, were you all of this de- 
scription; but I fear there may be some 
present, who, although they have heard and 
read much of a Saviour’s love, and of the 
honour to which he exalts his people, yet to 
this hour have remained without part or lot 
in, so great and needful a salvation. In 
closing this discourse, 1 would expostulate 
earnestly and affectionately with such per- 
sons. 

Oli! my fellow-sinners, how can you 
make light of such love! How can you 
receive the offer of such grace in vain! 
What words can express your infatuation in 
neglecting a salvation so great! Why will 
ye die, when life is freely offered to you? 
Why will you remain in your native po- 
verty and wretchedness, when all the un- 
searchable riches of Christ are held out for 
your acceptance? Were the poor beggar. 
whose mean fare can with difficulty supply 
the wants of nature—whose scanty raiment 
can but ill sereen him from the jnplementien 
of the weather—whose mind is depressed by 
misfortune, and whose body is wasted by 
long abstinence and disease, were he freely 
and unexpectedly offered by some kind 
friend all the blessings which affluence can 
bestow, and all the honours that man can 
enjoy, would he hesitate a moment whether 
or not he should accept them? Would he 
indulge in a long train of reasoning as to 
the propriety of exchanging his rags for 
robes, his misery for happiness? No, cer- 
tainly! With the utmost readiness and most 
lively joy would he embrace the offer; and, 
if possessed of the common feelings of hu- 
manity, long would he preserve, in indelible 
characters on his heart, the name and the 
memorial of his generous benefactor. But, 
to raise the beggar from the dunghill, anil to 
set him among princes, affords but a feeble 
image of what Christ does for his people 
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1 besecch you, then, that ye receive not this 
grace in vain. Now is your accepted time. 
If you seek the Lord while he is near, we 
know that he will in nowise cast you out. 
We know the riches of his grace, that it is 
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sufficient to pardon all your guilt, to subdue 
all your corruptions, to supply all your wants, 
to make you rich in every good thing in 
time, and perfectly hissed throughout 
eternity. 


THE LONG-SUFFERING OF GOD TO BE ACCOUNTED SALVATION ; 


A DISCOURSE PREACHED IN ST. GEORGE’S, EDINBURGA, ON SABBATH EVENING, 
9ta MARCH, 1834, AT THE REQUEST OF THE EDINBURGH YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETY. 


By the Rev. ROBERT 8S. CANDLISH, A.M., 


Assistant to the Minister of St. George's. 


“* Account that the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation.”——2 Perv. iti. 15. 


Tne long-suffering of God is his patience 
in bearing with the transgressors of his law— 
suspending the judgment of death, righte- 
ously denounced against them, with a view 
to their being yet persuaded to turn unto Him 
and live. We have an instance of this long- 
suffering in the preservation ofa guilty world, 
and the lengthening out of the days of sin- 
ners upon earth. Our own existence here 
is a proof of the long-suffering of God. By 
our apostasy we have forfeited all title to his 
favour and protection; we have provoked 
his holy displeasure ; we have incurred his 
just sentence. That sentence, however, is 
not yet executed ; it is held in abeyance : 
the day of vengeance is deferred and post- 
poned : God is still slow to anger; he wait- 
eth to be gracious, and, therefore, he extends 
our period of grace ; for “ it is of the Lord’s 
merey that we are not consumed, and be- 
cause his compassion fails not.” So may 
every sinner say in reference to his pro- 
longed enjoyment of life, and all its blessings, 
its privileges, its hopes. That death, which 
seals his doom for ever, has not yet over- 
taken him and cut him off im his presump- 
tuous sin, is to him an example of the long- 
suffering of God; and so it may be said in | 
reference to the world’s continuance, and | 


in sin from the abundance of his grace. 
** Because sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily, therefore the heart 
of the sons of men is fully set in them to do 
evil:” “Soul take thine ease ; to-morrow, 
at least to-morrow, shall be as this day.” 
Such is the language of the evil heart of un- 
belief. Such it was in the time of God's 
judgment on the world by the flood. Men 
continued presumptuously impenitent, “when 
the long-sutfering of God waited in the days 
of Noah,” eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, till the very day that 
Noah entered into the ark. And such, again, 
it will be in the tine of God's judgment on 
the world by fire: “ There shall come jn 
the last days scotfers walking after their own 
lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of 
his coming?” This, however, is not the 
interpretation of the long-suffering of God 
which Scripture warrants. Though judg- 
ment be delayed, it is not on that account 
the less sure. ‘“ These things,” says the 
Psalmist to the wicked, “thou hast done 
and I kept silence: thou thoughtest that [ 
was altogether such an one as thyself; but 
I will yet reprove thee.”—“ Our God shall 
come, and shall keep silence no longer.” 
“The Lord,” says our Apostle, in answer 


the delay of final judgment. It is this last | to the scoffer’s question, “the Lord is not 
instance of long-suffering that the Apostle, , slack concerning his promise, as some men 
in this passage, has in view. He is guarding | count slackness ; but is long-suffering to us- 
against an abuse of it; he predicts the rise | ward, not willing that any should perish, but 
in the latter times of profane and ungodly . that all should come to repentance.” Still 
scoffers, whom he describes as laughing to . “the day of the Lord wiz come as a thief in 
scorn all denunciations of wrath,and saying, ‘the night.” And in our text he states what 
All things continue as they were—the Lord is the real design of God’s long-suffering, 
delayeth his coming. This, indeed, is the and what use sinners should make of it; 
common tendency of our corrupt nature to appealing for confirmation of his views to 
put such an interpretation on the long-suf- the authority of the apostle Paul: “ Even as 
termg of God, and to take encouragement our beloved brother Puul also, according tu 
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the wisdom given unto him, hath written 
unto you,” perhaps in Romans ii. 4, 
‘“Thinkest thou, O man, that thou shalt 
escape the judgment of God ? or despisest 
thou the riches of his goodness, and forbear- 
ance, and long-suffering; not knowing that 
the goodness of God leadeth thee to repent- 
ance ?”—-a maxim this corresponding exactly 
with that of our text, “ That the long-suffer- 
ing of our God is to be accounted salvation.” 

That we may not, then, like those whom 
the Apostle in this chapter denounces, who, 
in the judgement of fire, are to experience 
and to abuse the long-suffering of God, as 
their predecessors did in the judgment of 
the flood—that we may not turn that long- 
suffering, as manifested towards us, into an 
excuse for delay, or an argument of pre- 
sumption, let us fix by God’s blessing on 
our minds that account of it which our text 
teaches us to take ; and, with this view, let 
us endeavour, 

I. ‘To ascertain the precise import of the 
statement before us, considered generally as 
a law, or rule, or principle, of the divine 
government. 

It. To observe the application of this 
rule, in regard to those temporal judgments 
to which, as sinners, we are exposed ; and, 

ILI. ‘Yo apply the rule in regard to the 
final judgment which awaits the guilty. 

I. ‘The statement of the text is to be con- 
sidered generally as a law, or rule, or prin- 
ciple, of the divine government ; and, in this 
view of it, it concerns us much to know its 
precise import—to inquire in what sense it 
is that the long-suffering of our Lord is to 
be accounted salvation. The long-suffering 
of God, then, is salvation, not directly in 
itself, but indirectly in subordination, and in 
reference to a fixed plan and purpose of sal- 
vation. It is not the long-suftering of God 
that saves a single sinner, but the love of 
God in Christ ; and his long-suffering con- 
tributes to the sinner’s salvation in no other 
way than by placing within his reach, and 
pressing upon his acceptance, the Gospel 
calls and the Gospel overtures of mercy. 
God has but one method of saving sinners— 
the method which his Word of Truth re- 
veals, Itis not his long-suffering that saves 
them, but that grace for the exercise of 
which, on their behalf, his long-suffering 
affords scope and space. 

This is a very important distinction, and 
one which we are too apt to lose sight of. 
Sinners are exceedingly prone to place a 


vague reliance on the mere long-suffering of , 
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God, without looking beyond it to that dis- 
pensation of mercy and truth, of righteous- 
ness and peace, to which his long-sulferin 
is intended to direct them. 

Examine your own hearts, my brethren, 
and yon will see this tendency there. Look 
well to the foundation of your confidence 
before God. Is it an humble trust in his 
mercy through Christ, or a blind presump- 
tuous calculation upon his forbearance ? for 
this is precisely the diiterence between scrip- 
tural faith and practical unbelief—between 
the religion of the godly and the religion of 
the worldly man. 

You live very much at ease in religion. 
You give yourselves little anxiety about 
your religious condition or your religious 
prospects. You feel yourselves tolerably 
secure in your intercourse with God. You 
have a comfortable feeling that all is well, 
and that you are free from any imminent or 
immediate danger. And yet you know, you 
believe, that you are sinners, and as sinners 
exposed to the justice of an offended God. 
He whom you have offended is, you know, 
a holy God, of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity. Heisthe Lord God Almighty— 
righteous in all his ways, terrible in his 
works, He has power to punish sin. He 
has told you that he wil? punish sin. As 
the righteous judge of all the earth, he can- 
not but punish sin. You have in his Word 
the most awful warnings, and threatenings, 
and denunciations. You have the certainty 
of a future judgment, and an endless state of 
retribution before you. And yet, notwith- 
standing all this, you have contrived so to 
pacify your consciences, and.so to persuade 
yourselves of your safety, that you can take 
your rest in quiet, and go through your daily 
business cheerfully and contentedly, with 
scarcely a single anxious or uneasy thought 
about the terrors of the Lord, or the hazard 
of your souls. 

Now, how is all this accomplished ? How 
is this enviable feeling of security attained ? 
Is it the result of steadfast faith in Hin who 
sv loved the world as to give up his Son to 
the deith? Is it because you believe from 
the heart that God is in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing sin ¢ 
Is it because you know that grace which 
justifies freely through the redemption that 
is in Christ? Is it because you have seen 
in his cross at once the guilt of your sin and 
the love of God to sinners? Is it because 
you are looking to Him whom you have 
pierced, and looking to Him as pierced for 
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you? Is this the teason why you feel se- 
cure?’ Is this the ground of your confidence, 
co peace, your hope? Then, brethren, 

appy are ye. Ye have found that peace 
which the world cannot give, and which the 
world cannot take away. Your contidence 
rests on a foundation which nothing can shake 
—the love of God, of God manifest in the 
flesh. Hold fast your confidence and rejoic- 
ing of hope. Let no sinful doubts and fears, 
no worldly cares and anxieties, disturb your 
heavenly serenity. It isa reasonable, a safe, | 
a scriptural joy that you feel—the joy of! 
reconciliation to God your Father, and peace ' 
through the blood of Christ, and the Holy | 
Spirit dwelling in you. You may feel your- 
selves secure, for, brethren, ye ARE secure 
in the favour and protection of Him whom 

you have chosen as your friend. Only con- 
tinue to love and serve Himas a friend, and ' 
see that ye do not suffer yourselves to be | 
lightly beguiled, or despoiled of that peace | 
which the Saviour left as a parting legacy to | 
his disciples—that peace which is the bless- : 
edness of the man whose “ iniquity is par- | 
doned, whose sin is covered, to whom the 
Lord imputeth not transgression, and in = 
whose spirit there is no guile.” But, then, be 
very sure that there 1s no guile in your 
spirits: take good heed that ye be not de-- 
ceiving yourselves; for may it not be said 

of some, it is to be feared of many among 
you, that if you were to confess the truth 

even to yourselves, you would have to ac- 
knowledge that all your reliance is not on 
the saving mercy and sanctifying grace of 
God, but on his long-suffering patience. You | 
regard his forbearance not merely as putting | 
salvation within your reach, but as being in > 
itself a sufficient security. You are at ease, | 
perhaps, and at peace in religion, not be-. 
cause you have sought and found an interest 
in his merey through Christ, but because | 
you have learned to set his judgments at. 
defiance—not because you expect deliver- ' 
ance from danger, but because you feel not 
the reality, the extent of your danger—not 
because you have attained good hope 
through grace, but because, by a wretched 
delusion, you have got rid of all your fears: 
so instead of seeking to be saved from wrath, 
you seek to persuade yourselves that there 
is no wrath at all from which you need to- 
be saved ; and instead of resorting to Christ 
as your hiding-place from the tempest, you 
try to satisfy yourselves by fancying the 
tempest almost a calm; for you cannot be- 
lieve the peril to be so very urgent. 
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Your God is too mild, and pitiful, and 
tender-hearted, to be very strict in visiting 
your transgressions. He will overlook them 
us venial offences, natural and harmless frail- 
ties; his judgments thus far suspended will 
be postponed indefinitely and for ever. He 
is long-suffering now; he will be long-suf- 
fering to the end, since, surely, he never 
can be so harsh and unrelenting as actually 
to carry into effect those denunciations of 
wrath which ought, no doubt, to strike a salu- 
tury terror into our hearts; but which God, 
the merciful God, never could seriously in- 
tend to act up to. 

But what, my friends, what is this but 
turning all the wisdom of God’s moral go- 
vernment into the mere dotage of blind and 
capricious fondness! You conceive of the 
high and Holy Oneas if he were altogether 
such an one as yourselves, ay, and the 
weakest too among yourselves! You think 
that, like an earthly parent, infirm and irre- 
solute of purpose, though he may utter 
his voice and lift up his arm he will never 
have the heart to strike; that, however he 


_taay frown, and however he may threaten in 


a moment of wrath, yet, at the last, when it 
comes to the execution of his threatenings, 
he will relent !—he will be melted to com- 
passion, and will suffer all the order and 
economy of his houschold to be deranged, 
and all the peace and harmony of its inmates 
tu be disturbed, and all his wise and good 
regulations to be set at defiance with im- 


-punity, merely because he cannot summon 


courage to inflict deserved pain, and cannot 
bear to see a darling child in tears. 

And where is it, my friends, where is it 
that you find any warrant for such unworthy 
views of the character of God? Where is 
it that you find any indication of this sup- 
posed reluctance—this sensitive, this weak 
reluctance, to put down with an arm of 
power the rebels against his authority, to 
visit sinners with the doom which their sin 
provokes? Not within you, not in your 
own hearts, for there you find only an inex- 
tinguishable dread of retribution; your own 
hearts condemn you, and God is greater 
than your hearts. The voice of conscience, 
which is the voice of God, speaks to you 
not of mercy, but of judgment; it bids you 
tremble at the uplifted rod; it gives you no 
encouragement to calculate on the weak- 
ness of the hand that holds it; it denounces 
well-deserved wrath against your sins; it 
ahs not a word, it gives not a hint of that 


| relenting fondness which would arrest the 
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course of justice; it warns, it threatens, it 
does not comfort; it excites, it does not 
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to which it is subservient. The fact of God 
sparing you now would, of itself, encourage 


allay the fears of guilt; and however for the belief that he might spare you 


a time it may be silenced, or stifled, or did he spare you merely because he is toy 
suppressed, by the noise of worldly ambi- ' merciful to punish. But it is not so. 


All 


tion, or the arguments of worldly sophis | within you and around you—all nature and 
try, yet, at the last, it will speak out. In! providence—heaven and helli—the law and 
solitude, in sickness, in sorrow, it will the Gospel, testify that God is not too mer- 


speak out, when error, and deceit, and delu- 
sion are passing away, and tho severe and 
naked truth is beginning to appear, and 
there comes an anxious awakening, and a 
sad foreboding, and a tearful looking for of 
judgment. Not in the world around you: 
it is not there that you see any indication of 
Gsod being too lenient to inflict evil for evil 
done; for there you sce pain, and suffering, 
and sorrow—you see ruin, ravage, and 
desolation ~you see death and all its train 
of attendant woes marching through the 
crowded ranks of men, their course marked 
by sighs, and tears, and groans—and all 
this inflicted because of sin. Not in heaven 
above; for there you find unfallen creatures 
happy, only because God’s holy law is hon- 
oured, and its sanctity upheld; and you can- 
not think that, in a fit of ill-judzed compas- 
sion, God would put to hazard all the hap- 
piness of the blessed, by any weak relaxa- 
tion of his authority, by suttering his law to 
be outraged, or transgressors to escape un- 
punished. Not in hell; for there you have 
actual proof of the righteous judgment of 
God, and the awful racr revealed scatters 
to the winds your loose and vague surmises 
and presumptions; and, instead of guessing 
what may be, you see what has been; and 
the torments of apostate spirits who inhabit 
the place, where God hath forgotten to be 
giacious, testify how fearful a thing it is to 
fall into the hands of the living God. Not 
in the law, my friends: it is not in the law 
that God appears as a Being of fond and 
capricious lenity; for there He speaks in a 
voice of thunder, sternly enforcing his au- 
thority. No; nor is it in the Gospel that 
there is any siga or symptom of his wanting 
resolution to enforce the penalty of his law : 
He spared not his own Son; and how,then, 
can you think that He will spare those who 
crucify that Son afresh, and despise his 
offered love ? 

All these considerations may serve to 
convince you that the long-suffering of God 
is not to be interpreted as if it were a proof 
of weakness or irresolution, or imbecile and 
capricious lenity. It might, indeed, be so 
uiterpreted, did we not consider the purpose 
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eiful to punish. If he spare you, then, it is 
not from the mere blind impulse of sof, 
relenting tendernesg; it is with a farther 
design in view; it must be for a special 
reason, both holy and gracious, according 
to a fixed and definite plan of justice, as well 
as mercy. Without some reason, indeed, 
some wise and good plan and purpose to 
serve, the righteous Judge of all would not, 
he could not, have spared the guilty even 
for an hour. He could not even in pity 
delay the execution of the threatened pen- 
alty one instant after it had been incurred, 
His holiness, his justice, his truth, his good- 
ness concerned to uphold good laws for the 
good of the universe—ull the attributes of 
Ins character, all the principles of his go- 
vernment, alike forbid such an exercise of 
forbearance. The uplifted arm mus¢ fall; 
the threatened judgment must take effect. 

But that plan of salvation which indicates 
the righteous authority of God, while it pro- 
vides mercy for sinners, that plan justifies, 
aud sucha plan alone coudd justty, the lony- 
suffering of our God. He spares men now, 
that this plan may be accomplished ; and, 
accordingly, the apostle Paul tells us,in the 
Epistle to the Romans iis 2°, “ For this 
very end God hath set forth Christ to be a 
propitiation for our sins, to declare or jus- 
tify the righteousness of God in remitting 
or passing by the sins of men in all past 
ages through his forbearance.” His tor- 
bearance, therefore, now seen to be the 
result, not of mere weak and doting com- 
passion, but of a wise, and just, and holy 
plan of salvation, fitted by a propitiation. 
made for sin to illustrate all the glory of 
his character, while it opens a way, without 
compromising his justice, for the return and. 
reconciliation of his lost and rebellious chil- 
dren. 

The long-suffering of God, then, is to be 
accounted salvation, not because it gives us 
any security in itself, but because it gives 
us the opportunity of being secure in Christ, 
through faith in that great propitiation of 
his, which alone renders long-suffering in 
the government of a just and holy God.a 
legitimate, a possible exercise of love. The. 
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long-suffering of God does not save us. It 
only puts us and preserves us in a situation 
in which we may be saved. We are not 
safe, merely because God is long-suffering ; 
but God is long-suffering, that we may be 
saved. 

On this point, my brethren, be not de- 
ceived, Consider not God as acting merely 
from the impulse, so to speak, of personal 
feelings of compassion, when he spares. 
Regard Him as sustaining a public, an offi- 
cial character, in which he has high author- 
ity to vindicate, and good government to 
maintain. ‘True, he is full of tenderest fecl- 
ings of pity to you personally, to each of 
you individually ; but, then, as a judge may 
not indulge or enuty his personal feelings 
as a man, without reference to his state and 
duty as a judge upholding law, and order, 
and sacred reverence, so God, in his com- 
passionate regard to you, lays not aside his 
regard to the claims of his own sovereignty, 
and the sanctity of his own administration. 
The very giving up of his Son to be sin for 
you—the proof, the amazing proof, of his 
personal concern for you, is the proof also 
of his concern for the honour and the ma- 
jesty of that justice which was to be prescry- 
ed unblemished and untarnished at such a 
cost. It is in the character of a just God 
and a Saviour that he is long-suffering; not 
in relenting pity, reversing his sentence of 
judgment, but only so far suspending it, as 
to allow of the sinner’s escape in the way 
which he has himself appointed, as alone 
consistent with the high integrity of his 
government. This way of escape he now, 
in his long-suffering, shows to you. This 
ereat salvation he now offers to you. Be 
not so infatuated as to think you may dis- 
pense with it. Again we warn vou. The 
love of God, in which you may surcly and 
contidently trust, is manifested, not in his 
sparing you, but in the purpose for which 
he spares you—which purpose is, that, uc- 
cording to the Gospel plan, you may be 
saved. His long-suffering is a proof that 
he would have all men—that he would have 
yor, to be saved. For why else did he at 
first abstain from visiting sin with the imme- 
diate doom of death? And why does he 
still abstain from cutting you off in your sin? 
But because he would have you repent, he 
is not willing that any—that you, should 
perish. His long-sutfering confirms his 
tender and affectionate voice of expostula- 
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dicth, but rather that he should turn froin 
his ways and live.” Still if you would live, 
you must turn; if you are to be saved ut 
all by the long-suffering of God, it must be 
in the way of his own appointment, through 
faith in Him whose blood cleanseth from 
all sin, whose Spirit sanctifies wholly. If 
the long-suffering of God save you not in 
this way, assuredly it will give you no secur- 
ity in any other. If his goodness lead not 
to repentance now, then, however you may 
calculate on his forbearance, and placability, 
and mercy, being indefinitely extended ; yet, 
even the Gospel, if you would believe it, 
assigns a law and a limit to that mercy. And 
O, beware! lest when the time of retribution 
comes, as even on the terms of offered grace 
come it must, and the season of grace has 
passed, as it is passing how certainly, O my 
brethren, how rapidly and insensibly away, 
you find too late, to your utter dismay and 
despair, that ye have exhausted all his pa- 
_tience—that you have been but treasuring 
; up unto yourselves wrath against the day 
of wrath; and, in that hour of the revelation 
of the righteous judgments, ye hear the voice 
of wisdom, that very wisdom whose much 
long-suffering ye have abused, “ Because I 
called, and ye would not hear; I stretched 
out my hands, and ye despised iny counsel ; 
I also will mock at your calamity ; I will 
langh when your fear cometh.” 

II. This law stated in our text—this 
rule, or principle, or maxim of the divine 
government, that the long-suffering of God 
is to be accounted the salvation of man, may 
be applicd to the case of temporal judgments, 
and may explain the Lord’s method of deal- 
ing with us in regard to those evils to which, 
even in this life, as sinners we are exposed, 

For the correction and reformation of men, 
to remind them of their sin and their lia- 
bility to the doom of sin, God sends his 
judgments abroad on the earth; but he 
sends them for tne most part tardily, and 
as it were reluctantly, after muny threaten- 
ings, and warnings, and delays. And this 
long-suficring of his is meant to be, and by 
his grace often is, the salvation of his people, 
cither, first, by giving them time to avert 
the judzment, or second, by preparing their 
minds to profit by it. In nihict case, whe- 
ther it tend to preserve men from temporal 
evil, or by means perhaps of that very tem- 
poral evil to preserve them from evil far 
greater; in either view, the long-suffering 


tion: “ Turn ye, turn ‘ye, why will ye die ? , of God is emphatically salvation. 


I have no pleasure in the death of him that 


1, God, in sending temporal judgments, 
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often gives previous warning, and interposes 
delay, that by timely precautions they may 
be averted ; and in this sense his long-suffer- 
ing is to be accounted salvation. 

God, we know, does not afflict his people 
willingly or unnecessarily. He sends judg- 
ments and calamities, not at random, but for 
a special purpose; and when that purpose 
can, in consistency with his wise and good 
government, be otherwise effectually accom- 
plished, we may be very sure that he will 
not send them. Thus God often sends 
affliction to reprové sin, and to bring the 
sinner to repentance. Now, if without the 
affliction this end be attained, if the sin be 
forsaken, if the sinner repent, if the denun- 
ciation of the punishment produce all the 
good and salutary effects which the punish- 
ment itself is intended to produce, then 
there is reason to believe that God may, in 
many cases, be able to dispense with the 
infliction of the punishment altogether. Not 
in all cases; for there may be cases in 
which the ends of his just government may 
not be fully answered by the mere repent- 
ance of the sinner, unless, in his own person, 
some demonstration he given of the evil of 
his sin and the displeasure of his God. In 
such cases it were plainly unreasonable to 
expect that, in mere compassion to the in- 
dividual, the course of justice should be ar- 
rested, or the course of nature changed. 
The repentance of the sinner does not of 
itself suffice for his deliverance from eternal 
judgments. There must be a signal token 
of God’s hatred of sin given in the very 
method of his forgiving it. And on the 
very same principle, in reference to the pre- 
sent life, the repentance of the offender 
being insufficient to prevent the ill effects 
and the ill example of his offence, he may 
fitly be required, both for his own good and 
for that of others, to submit to some visita- 
tion of the righteous displeasure of God. 


Accordingly, in fact, we find in the common | 
experience of the world, that the fs ae | 


of the sinner does not always save him from 
the afflictive consequences of his sin; but he 
is compelled to bear about with him, in his 
body or in his soul, the sad results of carly 
profigacy or crime, long after he has been 
ed to see his guilt, and to seek and find 


forgiveness in the Gospel. Still, when God 
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sees it to be proper, (and he is the sole 
judge of the propriety,) he may avert alto- 
gether the judgment of which the warning 
has been attended to, and we are justified 
in hoping and believing that he will. 

It is on this sound and rational principle 
that we explain the conditional threaten- 
ings of God, of which we have examples in 
Scripture. When he denounces severe 
penalties against offending nations or indi- 
viduals, he reserves to himself the sovereign 
prerogative of remitting these penalties, 
should they turn out to be unnecessary. 
Thus he threatened of old the Ninevites ; 
yet in his long-suffering he waited forty 
days, and they, taking advantage of that 
long-suffering, found it to be salvation. And 
this is our warrant for thinking, that by 
prayer and penitence we may turn away 
from ourselves the judgments of God. It 
is not that we conceive our God to be one, 
on whose fond and easy placability we may 
work by mere entreaty and persuasion, who 
will weakly change the plan and purpose of 
his providence, merely at our request and 
for our accommodation, for no better reason 
than because we ask him. On the contrary, 
our hope rests on this very persuasion, that 
he does nothing without a reason, and that 
he may have a reason quite as good and 
sufficient for remitting as for denouncinz 
punishment, for averting us for sending 
Judgment. We build upon his own agsur- 
ance that he does not afflict men willingly, 
but ouly when he judges it necessary, on 
account of sin, for the good of the sinner 
himself, or of others whom his fate may 
warn. For such ends, it may be necessary 
to hold out the near, the immediate pro- 
spect of trials and calamities as visitations 
for sin; and, yet, before the time comes, 
which God in his long-suffering has fixed 
for their actual inevitable infliction, the ne- 
cessity may have ceased, the state of things 
that called for such visitations may have 
been changed; and God, who sees the end 
from the beginning, taking into account all, 
even the remotest consequences of the pro- 
ceeding, and acting on the principles of in- 
finite wisdom, may sce a better purpose to 
be served by remitting, than by enforcing 
the sentence of severity, by mercy than by 
judgment. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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THEN cease not, brethren, dav nor night, 
to ply them with earnest and reiterated 
supplication, and to deprecate the woes 
which you are conscious you deserve, but 
which yet you know that God is not willing 
to inflict. What though some poor and 
pitiful wrangler, some wise man of this 
world, some earth-born and earth-nurtured 
sophist may remind you of your insignifi- 
cance, and tell you of the absurdity of ex- 
pecting to change Heaven’s determination 
by your weak voice—to arrest the thunders of 
Almighty power by your single arm! Oh! 
be not ye beguiled of this your privilege of 
appeal to God, through philosophy and vain 
deceit. You fee] that it is natural, you sce 
now that it is rational, you are sure that it 
is scriptural, to believe in God as the hearer 
of prayer. In a subject so far above you 
as the plan of providence, there may be 
difficulties which you cannot solve, objec- 
tions which you cannot answer; but banish 
all the subtleties of human speculation, and 
try the truth of the Word and promises of 
God. No! my friends, it is not the part of 
faith to sit down in the contentment of in- 
dolent fatalism, as if under the decree of 
absolute, and arbitrary, and uncontrollable 
necessity. It is not your part to behold 
unmoved the march of the divine judgments, 
and to wait your doom in sullen resolution, 
as if there were no possibility of change 
either in your own hearts or in the provi- 
dence of God. Rather believe that the 
Most High ruleth in the affairs of men; He 
directs the storm which he himself raises: 
He holds at his own disposal the instru- 
ments of his wrath, and is ever ready to 
‘check their fierce career: the angel of de- 
struction is subject to him, and stays his 
hand when He says it is enough. When 
God then raises his arm to strike, be ye not 
in haste to conclude that the stroke is in- 
evitable. His judgments may be pp 
—at your doors; yet still he may mercifully 
Vou. IL1.—No. 112. 


interpose. Only remember, if he is to arrest 
the course of his judgements he must have a 
reason for doing so; and what reason can 
he have, save that the necessity has ceased 
on account of which these judgments were 
denounced? Your sins provoke the severe 
visitations of God; let these sins be put 
away; let the work of reformation evo on, 
and then the work of judgment may be 
spared. Consider that God sends bis trials 
for a special purpose. Let that purpose be 
fulfilled in you. Do your part to render 
harsher measures necdless, by taking warn- 
ing In time, while yet his dealings with you 
are mild and merciful, and, ere proceeding 
to inflict his wrath, he yet waiteth to he 
gracious. 

But, 2d. There is another way in which 
the long-suffering of God is manifested in 
the sending temporal judgments. He gives 
us time, not perhaps to uvert them alto- 
gether, but yet so to prepare for their com- 
ing, that, when they do come, they shall 
come as fatherly chastisements, not as jude- 
ments in fact at all, but as mercies. And, 
in this sense—a far hieher and more im- 
portant sense than is implied in the removal 
of any temporal calamity——the long-suffering 
of God is to be accounted salvation, 

You are quite at liberty, my friends, to 
pray against the evils of life, even those 
evils which your sins may have most justly 
deserved. Only pray in submission to the 
wisdom of Him who alone can know what 
is right for himself, what is good for you. 
It may seem to you that the purpose for 
which such judgments need to be sent, is 
already accomplished when you repent; 
but there may be other purposes which you 
can but imperfectly comprehend, for the ac- 
complishment of which it may be requisite 
still to let the judgment take its course. 
Your prayer, therefore, may not be answered 
in the very sense that you might naturally 


_wish, The evil against which you pray, 
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and pray honestly, muy come. Still count 
not your pains lost, your prayer vain. It_ 
ull be answered, if not in the way that you | 
might chvose, in some other way far better 
for you. The long-suffering of God may 
not end in your being actually saved from 
temporal judgments, yet, if it give you | 
time to prepare for them and to profit by 
them, it will be still more truly to your sal- 
vation; it will save you, not perhaps alto- 
vether from pains and sorrows, but yet from | 
all their bitterness, by making them no 
longer harbingers of wrath, but heralds and - 
ministers of grace; it will not save you. 
trom death, but it will save you from the 


the grave, but it will save you from that 

which gives the grave its victory. And is 

not this a great salvation, which may be 

vours, my friends, if you improve aright the 

long-suffering of God, and remember your 

Creator in the days of your youth, ere the 

evil days come? ‘These days will doubtless 

come; but to you they will come fraught 
with blessings, and hopes, and joy unspeak- . 
able. Ye may offer the Saviour’s prayer, 
“Let this cup pass from me!” but it must be 
in the Saviour'’s spirit of resignation, ‘ Thy 
will be done.” And this is the will of God, 
even your sanctification, that you may be 
spared if possible the discipline of life’s se- 
verer trials; or that if still these trials come , 
you may be prepared to ineet them, and to. 
meet in them your God in peace. 

11I. But the most important view for us 
to take of the maxim of our text, is in its 
application to that judgment of eternal 
wrath in the life to come, to which we stand 
exposed, Here it is especially that the 
long-suffering of our Lord is to be accounted 
silvation, In this view of it, our text sug- 
vests the true solution or explanation of 
‘hat most curious and perplexing of all. 
enigmas—the present state of sinners on the 
earth seeming to be tolerated by a holy 
and righteous God. It is a state, we now 
see, In which God is long-suffering that man | 
may be saved. He has seen a whole race 
of his intelligent creatures depart from their | 
Yreator. He has been constrained, by a_ 
just regard to the principles of good govern- | 
ment, to pronounce sentence against them. ' 
But he suspends the full execution of the 
sentence till, first of all, a wise and gracious ' 
experiment be made. He has sent his Son; : 
it may be they will hear him; at least the | 
experiment shall be fairly made, There is 
a plan and pure of bringing still man 
sous and daughters unto glory; and till 


take effect. 
sting of death; it will not save you from 
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these elect ones be gathered in, the world 
is spared and preserved. 

‘Thus God deals with men as sinners who 
have incurred his wrath, but upon whom, 
first of all, a milder discipline of mercy is to 
be tried, as criminals convicted, condemmed, 
yet under respite. 

Be it remembered, however, it is only a 
respite, and a respite which does not by 
any means, of course or of necessity, imply 
an ultimate reprieve. You are spared for a 
little, but you are spared for a particular 
purpose ; and if that purpose be not attained, 
there is no other resource—the sentence must 
Then do not mistake or misin- 
terpret the goodness of God, that goodness 
which preserves you and loads you every 
day with benefits, as if it were a proof that 
God regards sin with indifference, or the 
sinner with complacency. No! It is only 
a proof that he would have the sinner to be 
saved. He makes his sun to rise on the 
evil and the good; he sends his rain on 
the just and the unjust, all alike. Is this a 
proof that they are all alike and equally the 
objects of his love? The good and the just 
he spares and blesses, because in his favour 
they are already safe; the evil and the un- 
just he spares and blesses too, in order that 


they may be saved. The long-suffering of 


God to sinners does not prove that he con- 
siders them his friends, but only that he 
would gladly and willingly make them so. 
It is not in itself salvation; on the contrary, 
it may turn to your greater condemnation ; 
for all the instances of God’s, long-suffering 
which you meet with——the mercies which are 
new to you every morning, the many com- 
forts of your lot, your many spiritual advan- 
tages so mercifully continued to you, will 
surely, if unimproved, rise up in judgment 
against you. But if, instead of stopping 
short ut the means, you go on to the end; 
if, instead of calealating on the delay of 


' wrath, you seek to be delivered from wrath 


altogether; if the benefits with which the 
Lord loadeth you from day to day lead you 
to bless him as the God of your salvation, 
then in your case the long-suffering of God 
will not have been shown to you in vain. 
And here, in addressing those especially 
among you who are enjoying the blessings 


_ of youth, health and strength, we would bid 


you seriously consider what God means in 
bestowing and continuing such blessings. 
The apostle Paul desires ‘Titus, himself pro- 
bably a young man, to exhort young men 
to be sober-minded. And certainly there 
can scarcely be any truth more fitted to 
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awaken sober and solemn thought in all of ws 
than this of our text—that we live under a 
dispensation of long-suffering preparatory 
to a dispensation of judgment. Oh! how 
ul-timed and out of place does the loud and 
noisy laugh of giddy and idle gaicty appear, 
while the sword is hanging over us sus- 
pended by a single thread, and the anery 
storm is gathering and lowering all around. 
How does it ever remind us of the wise 
man’s bitter irony, “ Rejoice, O young man 
in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
light of thine eyes and after the counsel of 
thy heart; but know, that for all these 
things God will call thee into judgment.” 
In youth we are very apt to think lightly of 
the righteous displeasure of our God; we 
reckon inuch on his indulgence, and take 
liberties as with a kind and lenient father. 
Learn, my friends, to view him as a just 
God and a Saviour, dealing bountifully with 
you, not that you may live contentedly 
upon his bounty as strangers and rebels, 
but that once more ye may become his 
servants, his friends, his children. For 
now in the maxim of our text, you have 
got a key by which to interpret the book 
of God’s providence in respect of your- 
selves. Here is a very interesting and im- 
portant light in which you may view all 
those common mercies and comforts, as well 
as those special deliverances, which are in- 
stances in your case of the long-suffering of 
God. You are apt to rest satisfied with such 
benefits as in themselves are very valuable 
and welcome, without eens the de- 
sign for which they are conferred, the end 
which God seeks in conferring them. You 
reckon yourselves happy in having escaped 
the natural consequences, the due reward of 
our folly ; and, inaaine been preserved so 
ong in the enjoyment of safety, prosperity 
and hope, do you pause to ask yourselves 
why it is that you are thus preserved? Is 
it on account of what you have been? Is 
it on account of what you are? Nol but 
on account of what you may be. You have 
no claim to urge on the favour and forbear- 
ance of God; you have no cause to show 
why you should be so mercifully dealt with ; 
you ate not more worthy, you are not more 
innocent than the many whom you have 
seen cut down prematurely in their sins ; 
yet others are taken and you are left. Your 
companions in guilt have gone to their por- 
tion, and yet you are spared; and why is it so? 
Is it because you have better used the gifts 
and bounties of your God that, though for- 
feited by others, they are yet continued in 
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such abundance to you? Alas! here you 
have but little to boast of. You have reason 
to thank God that you are dealt with not 
according to your own merit, but according 
to his great mercy. You have been endowed 
with high powers and faculties of soul; 
these you have perverted and abused, by 
devoting them to the world and not to God ; 
yet these are spared to you, though it had 
been no unjust, and, brethren, no very un- 
common punishment, that you should have 
been deprived of them all and consigned to 
idiocy or madness. You have wasted vour 
health, the first of earthly blessings, in riot ; 
you have recklessly put to hazard in your 
selfishness all the social charities of life—its 
dearest and best joys by far, and yet these are 
spared to you; you have had means and 
opportunities of improving which you have 
neglected: parental instructions, advices, 
prayers, tears, you have disregarded; the 
Sabbaths of the Lord you have misspent, his 
Word you have despised, his Spirit you 
have resisted; and yet, still you have his 
Word to teach you, and his Spirit striving 
with you: you have provoked the Holy 
God by your vice or your folly, and yet you 
yourselves are spared. 

And can you think that all this forbear- 
ance is intended to serve any trivial pur- 
pose? Is it for nothing that, from among 
so many victims of their own sin, God 
singles out you to be monuments and mira- 
cles of his mercy? Is he seeking merely 
your present ease in all this? Is he not 
seeking your return to himself ? 

Put, 1 my brethren, the mercies and 
deliverances which God in his long-suffering 
vouchsafes to you to their proper use. Let 
them be as ambassadors or messengers from 
God inviting you to repentance. Hear the 
voice which they utter. Receive the grace 
which they offer. They preach to you; 
they preach the Gospel; they sound the 
Gospel call; they tell you that God waiteth 
to be gracious, that he has a work of love 
to fulfil in you, and therefore it is that he 
spares you. Think it not enough, then, to 
be the objects of God's long-suffering merely, 
if ye attain not his salvation. What matters 
it that ye are delivered from temporal evil, 
if you are not preserved from that which is 
eternal ? what though the body be safe from 
pining disease or impending dissolution, if 
the soul be still sunk in corruption, and still 
liable to eternal death—that ye are freed 
from the racking pains of a withered and 
distorted frame if ye are not freed from the 
wretchedness of guilt? From sickness, from 
sorrow, God has often saved you. Has he 
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saved you from sin? its anxieties, its terrors, 
its power? He has been your help in trouble, 
your comfort in distress. Have youmade him 
your refuge in the hour of the soul’s sore 
trial ? your shelter frorm the cold keen blast 
of its guilty fvars, the fierce tempest of 
its guilty passions ? Be not any longer un- 
moved by the all loving-kindness of your 
God. But if ever, in danger, you have found 
unexpected aid, or in the dark abyss of de- 
spair have seen the light of hope and joy 
triumphantly arise; if memory retain any 
traces of helpless childhood defended, and 
youth preserved or rescued from its own 
wild excesses—of manhood’s follies, too, re- 
trieved, and heavy losses repaired, and 
threatened, seated: ruin suddenly averted 
—of means wonderfully supplied in the very 
time of need, unlooked for strength imparted, 
and the faint heart revived, and kind friends 
raised up, and the wind of adversity tem- 
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pered to the shorn lamb, all by that provi- 
dence which we in our folly misname acci- 
dent and fortune; if there be a single evil 
which you this day especially dread, and 
from which this day, not by your own might 
and wisdom, but by the good help ofa patient 
God, you are secured ; then from another evil 
also seck, by the grace of the same God as 
a Saviour, to be this very day secured. 
You see thousands around you swept away 
by the awful visitations of God, not because 
they are sinners more than others—more 
than you, but that you may have space 
for repentance, and may find the long-suf- 
fering of your God to be your salvation. 
Wherefore, repent ye lest ye all likewise 
perish. Ye are made whole from bodily 
disease ; ye are saved through the forbear- 
ance of God from temporal calamities. Sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come upon you. 
Amen. 


THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST; 
A SERMON PREACHED UPON A SACRAMENTAL OCCASION, 
By the Rey. ALEXANDER TELFER, 


Minister of Johnstone. 


“‘ Now, when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod the hing, 
behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where ts he that is 
born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and are come to wor- 


ship him.”—Martruew i. J, 2. 


As Jesus was born in the city of Bethle- 
hem, so although he was now, in all proba- 
bility, above a yearold, he was still to be 
found in the place of his birth. His being 
at this time above a year old, appears very 
probable from what is recorded in the 16th 
verse, where notice is taken of the part 
Herod acted in the purpose which he form- 
ed to have him cut off; and his being still 
found in the city of Bethichem, very evi-- 
dently shows that Joseph and Mary, after 
taking him to Jerusalem, and doing for him 
there according to the law, bad come back 
with him, and again made Bethlehem their 
ylace of abode. Luke says, it is true, in the 
+9th verse of the 2d chapter of his Gospel, 
that when Joseph and Mary had doue for 
him all that required to be done by the law 
of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to 
their own city Nazareth. But Luke does 
not speak of their immediate return, He 
only speaks of their return into Galilee after 
those occurrences to which Matthew adverts 
in the chapter before us. Matthew and 


each other. Their accounts, though differ- 
ent, do not disagree; for,” though one of 
them mentions what the other omits—not in 
this instance only, but in several instances at 
several times—yet, in no one instance is 
there any contradiction in the narrative of 
the one to that of the other. Matthew does 
not record what Luke has recorded in his 


_ 2d chapter; and Luke does not record what 


Matthew has recorded in his 2d chapter; 
but still they are facts which both have re- 
corded. Both have told us the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, though not the 
same truths; and as we learn from Luke 
how it came to pass that Jesus was born in 
the city of Bethlehem, how his birth was 
anuounced to a company of shepherds, while 
in Bethlehem’s plains they were watching 
their flocks, and how these shepherds were 
taught to distinguish him from all other chil- 
dren; as we learn from Luke what occurred 
inthe temple, whither Jesus had been brought 
by Joseph and Mary, for the purpose of 
being presented to the Lord, when Simeon 


Luke are not to be viewed as contradicting | and Anna bore testimony to him as the 
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promised Messiah; so we learn from Mat- 
thew what afterwards occurred before the 
return of Joseph and Mary with the holy 
child Jesus to their, own city, Nazareth. 
Having gone back to Bethlehem, where 
Jesus was born, after leaving Jerusalem, 
they had there, it would seem, taken up 
their abode; and, perhaps, they had done 
so in consequence of supposing that there 
it behooved them to bring Jesus up. At any 
rate, for the present, they resided in Beth- 
lehem; and it obviously was while Beth- 
lehem was yet the place of their residence, 
that “there came wise men from the east to 
Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? for we have seen his star 
in the east, and are come to worship him.” 

What I intend in the following discourse 
is, in humble dependence on the help of 
God, to take, 

I. A review of the narrative which is here 
introduced; and then, 

II. To make such remarks as it seems to 
suggest. 

I accordingly proceed to take, 

I. A review of the narrative which is here 
introduced. 

“ Now, when Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea, in the days of Herod the king, 
behold, there came wise men from the east 
to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews? for we have seen 
his star in the east, and are come to worship 
him.” 

The only account we have of these men 
is contained in this chapter. But though 
little be recorded in reference to them, 
enough is here said to warrant our regarding 
them as men of high rank, as men of great 
learning, and as men of real piety. Had 
they been spoken of, indeed, as merely be- 
longing to the wise men or Magi of the 
Magian sect then flourishing in the east, 
and having in Persia their principal resi- 
dence, they could only have been viewed, as 
distinguished from others, by their higher 
attainments in the study of philosophy, and 
by the juster opinions, the comparatively 
_juster religious opinions, which they enter- 
tained. But, as here represented, they 
seem to have differed from the rest of the 


Magi, as well as from those who did not _ 
In the study | 


belong to the Magian sect. 
of nature—of natural philosophy, they seem 
to have been persons whose minds, being 
under the guidance of the Spint, had been 
“led through nature up to nature’s God”— 
led to admire the glory of God, as declared 
by the heavens, and to give Him the glory 
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of the power and wisdom which were therein 
displayed. _ 

t may also be observed, that had these 
men been spoken of as wise men or Magi, 
such as Simon Magus and Elymas the sor- 
cerer ure said to have been, they could only 
have been viewed as infamous impostors— 
as magians who imposed on the ignorant 
and credulous by their magical arts. But 
what Matthew says seems sufficient to prove 
that their wisdom was real and rightly em- 
ployed—that, besides being held in high 
estimation, on account of their wisdom, by 
the people of the country to which they. 
beloneae they stood very high in the 
favour of God; and that, while they were 
distinguished by their rank in society as men 
of great wealth, and as men of great influ- 
ence, they were no less distinguished by the 
character they sustained, as men who had 
in truth their conversation in heaven. 

Their country, we are told, was eastward 
of Jerusalem ; but whether that country was 
Arabia, or Persia, or some other country 
which lay to the east, is not certainly known. 
It is evident, however, that, wherever it was, 
they saw the appearance, the luminous body, 
here called a star; and had reason to be 
satisfied that the land of Judea was the 
land over which they observed it to rest. 
They, being well acquainted with the hea- 
veuly bodies, perceived it to differ from all 
other stars; and, more than this, they were 
taught to regard it as appearing on purpose 
to announce the birth of the promised Mes- 
siah, of whom it was foretold by the prophet 
Isaiah, that he should be “a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, as well as the glory of his 
people Israel ;” and in reference to whom it 
was said by Balaam, “ there shall come a star 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of 


| Isracl.” The coming of the Messiah was 
‘not an event of which they were ignorant : 
_ for, though Gentiles themselves, they had 
. Jews among them who acquainted them 
| with it; 


and historians tell us that the 
expectation of Messiah’s appearance pre- 
vailed in the east, as wellas in Judea, at the 
time here spoken of. It wasgenerally known, 
and generally expected by the people of the 
east, that a king was to be born in the land 
of Judea, to whonm all nations were to be in 
subjection; and now these men, on seeing 
this very extraordinary star, were given to 
know that the King of the Jews had been 
born into the world. 

The star, it is true, could not of iteelf 
have sufficed to assure them that Messiah 
was born; the star of itself could not have 
212 
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been to them an infallible evidence of what comparatively small; and neither the king, 
they expected having come to pass; but! nor any of bis counsellors, no, nor even the 
as an angel was sent to the shepherds of , chief priests and scribes of the people, a 
Bethlehem when Jesus was born—as an, pear to have so much as heard of his birth, 
angel addressed them while they were sur-| till these wise men, who had come from the 
rounded hy the glory of the Lord, saying, ; east, acquainted them with it, by adopting 
“Fear not, for, behold, I bring you good ; the language expressed in our text, ‘“‘ Where 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all! is he that is born King of the Jews? for we 
people; for unto you is born this day, in, have seen his star in the east, and are come 
the city of David, a Saviour, who is Christ | to worship him.” 
the Lord”—as the case was thus in refer-' The effect which was produced by this 
ence to the shepherds, so the case night be . their inquiry, is the next thing to which I 
similar in reference to the sages of whom; would call your attention; and you see it 
we now speak, An angel of the Lord might | thus spoken of in the following context, verse 
be sent to inform them of what had oceur- 3,“ When Herod the king had heard these 
red; and from him they might learn, to things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
their full satisfaction, that Messiah had been with him, And when he had gathered all 
born at that very hour when the star ap- the chief priests and scribes of the people 
peared, and in that very place over which | tovether, he demanded of them where Christ 
the star rested; or, they might in a dream | should be born. And they said unto him, 
have had this revealed to them, even as,! In Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is writ- 
ina dream, they were warned of God not | tenby the prophet, And thou, Bethlehem, in 
to go back to Herod, but in some other | the land of Judah, art not the least among 
way to return to their home. At any rate, the princes of Judah: for out of thee shall 
we find that, by means of the star, they were come a Governor, that sha]} rule my people 
certified of his birth, and had no more doubt Israel. ‘lhen Herod, when he had privily 
with regard to its certainty, than they had | called the wise men, inquired of them dili- 
with regard to the star’s appearance. Hence: gently what time the star appeared. And 
the question they put when they came to | he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go 
Jerusalem was not, What has happened ? | and search diligently for the young child; 
Is it so that the King of the Jews has been and when ye have found him, bring me word 
born? but, “ Where is he that is born King again, that I may come and worship him 
of the Jews? for we have seen his star in| also.” Both Herod and the people were 
the east, and are come to worship him.” expecting the Messiah to make his appear- 
They kuew for certain that he was now. ance. But most of the people, in common 
born, "They knew for certain that he had | with Herod, were expecting him to appear 
been born in the land of Judea, but with | as a temporal prince; and~to this it was 
the particular place of his birth they were | owing that both he and they were troubled 
yet unacquainted ; and where, as to this,’ on hearing the tidings of his birth, We 
were they hikelicr to obtain the needed in- | may, no doubt, be ready to reckon it strange 
formation than in Jerusalem, the capital of that the tidings of his birth should have 
the country, In Jerusalem, therefore, we , troubled the people. It is easy to account 
find them inquiring; and though we cannot ‘for Herod’s being troubled; for, in Jesus 
tell how far they had come, yet in all pro- he might think a rival had appeared, who 
bability, they must have come hither from a, would sooner or later take possession of his 
very great distance. Inall probability they kingdom. But on the supposition that Jesus 
must have been travelling for several months; | had appeared as a temporal prince, what 
and, oh! how great must have been their! occasion had the people to be greatly dis- 
desire to do homage to Jesus, when they ' quieted? Had they not rather cause to 
cheerfully submitted to all the expense, as rejoice and be glad that he was now born, 
well as fatigue, of such an undertaking. who, they hoped, would deliver them from 
We find them in Jerusalem inquiring for the Roman yoke; who, according to their 
Jesus; yet even in Jerusalem, though more fond though unfounded expectations, was 
than a year had probably elapsed since | to make their Zion the seat of empire, and 
Jesus was born, his birth was till now not to make their city the capital of the world? 
cenerally known; for though Simeon and: Why, they might in this hope have had 
Anna had both spoken of him, it was only | cause to rejoice, had another than Herod 
tu those who were looking for spiritual re- been king of Judea. But Herod being 
Gemption in Isracl, the number of whom was | king, they had in it for the present no 
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occasion of joy. They knew very well that 
Herod was a monarch who would go any 
length he had power to go in opposing a 
rival. They knew very well that Herod 
was a monarch of cruel dispositions, aud an- 
ticipating nothing but commotion and blood- 
shed; in consequence thereof, they were 
troubled to hear that Messiah had been 
born, Neither they, however, nor Herod 
their king, had any good reason for their 
present disquietude. Had they known the 
Messiah to be what he was, not a temporal 
prince, but a spiritual Saviour; had they 
known that he appeared to suffer and to die 
in order to save, they would plainly have 
had cause, instead of being troubled, to re- 
joice at his birth. 

Herod knew that the coming of Messiah 
was expected; but he knew not the Scrip- 
tures, and knew not the place where, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, the Messiah 
should be born. He therefore convened 
the ehief priests and scribes, who studied 
and explained the Scriptures to the people, 
that of them he might learn where the pro- 
mised Messiah was to make his appearance; 
and they rightly informed him, when they 
vave him to know, that the birth-place of 
Messiah was the city of Bethlehem. Then 
he secretly called the wise men unto him, 
and after ascertaining when Jesus was born, 
by carefully inquiring when the star bad 
appeared, he sent them to Bethlehem, en- 
joining them to continue their search for the 
child until they had discovered him; and 
enjoining them also, as soon as they had 
made the wished-for discovery, to bring him 
back word, that he too might go and pay 
him due homage. 

‘The wise men might think that Herod, 
like themselves, had really the intention of 
honouring Jesus as the King of the Jews; 
but Herod in reality had no such intention. 
He intended, when he knew where Jesus 
might be found, to have him destroyed ; and 
thus there appears to have been in his mind 
a very strange mixture of regard to the 
Scriptures with enmity to God. He regarded 
as true what was suid in the Scriptures con- 
cerning the place where Jesus should be 
born; and yet he was determined that that 
very Ruler, whom God had appointed, should 
not be allowed to live on the earth. Poor 
impious man! like another Pharaoh be would 
fight against God, though he ought to have 
known, that “ woe must beto him who strives 
with his Maker.” His purpose, however, 
we find, was defeated; and we find, at the 
same time, that the wise men attained the 
end they nad in view. 


Let us, then, in concluding our review of 
this narrative, advert for a little to the wise 
men’s success, of which, you will observe, 
the Evangelist has given us the following 
account in the 9th verse and downwards :— 
** When they had heard the king, they de- 
parted; and, lo, the star, which they saw 
in the east, went before them, till it came 
and stood over where the young child was. 
When they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
excceding preat Joy. And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fell down 
and worshipped him: and when they had 
opened their treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh.” As the people of Israel, when 
conducted from Eeyptto the land of Canaan, 
were guided by a pillar in their way through 
the wilderness—by a pillar of cloud which 
served to direct them during the day, and 
by a pillar of fire which served to direct 
them during the night; as thus they were 
guided till they came to the borders of the 
promised land, so these men, you see, were, 
on leaving Jerusalem, conducted by a star 
to the birth-place of Jesus. Not. only did 
it serve to point out the way to the city of 
Bethlehem, but it served, after doing so, to 
point out besides the very habitation in 
which Jesus was; and thus the necessity of 
searching with diligence, as Herod had 
enjoined, was plainly superseded. By means 
of the star they discovered with ease, and 
discovered at once, as well as with certainty, 
the object of their search, so that they never 
needed to ask any one where the child might 
be found ; and as the star which now guided 
them was known to be the same they had 
seen in the east—they had seen resting over 
the land of Judea when they were in the 
east, and by whieh they had been led to 
come to Jerusalem with the anxious inquiry, 
“ Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews?” as the star which now guided them 
was known to be the same they had scen in 
the east, so they no sooner saw it than the 
greatly rejoiced. And why did it gladden 
them? Why did it make them so exceed- 
ingly joyful? Why? because it evinced to 
their full satisfaction, that the journey they 
had taken was approved of by God; and 
that God, even God, was making it pros- 
perous. 

Nor can it be doubted, the case being 
thus, that they had good reason to look upon 
themselves as the objects of favour. But 
why, it may be asked, if these men were 
really the favourites of heaven, why had not 
the star been ere now employed to guide 
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them to Jesus? Why had it not appeared, 
or rather reappeared, as soon as they entered 
the land of Judea, to conduct them to Beth- 
lehem? Why had its disappearance, its 
continued disappearance, made it necessary 
for them to inquire in Jerusalem where Jesus 
might be found? Why, God, if he had 
pleased, could no doubt have caused the 
star to reappear much sooner than he did. 
He could, no doubt, have caused it to lead 
them directly to the birth-place of Jesus, 
without making requisite their going to 
Jerusalem ; but, in his all-wise providence, 
he ordered the case to be as it was—that, 
through their inquiry, the birth of the Mes- 
siah, besides being made more extensively 
known than as yet it had been, might come 
to excite more general attention than as yet 
it had done in the capital of Judea—that 
Herod’s dispositions, in reference to him, 
might be brought to the test, and that an 
opportunity might be afforded of showing 
how vain were the efforts of Herod to have 
him destroyed. 

We know not for certain what knowledge 
of Jesus these wise men possessed; but it 
seems very likely, that he who had been 
pleased, in a way so miraculous, to acquaint 
them with his birth and also to conduct 
them to the place of his abode—that he who 
had induced them to come so far to see and 
to worship him, had made them acquainted 
with his true character, giving them to know 
that he was a king of a peculiar description, 
unequalled in dignity, and unequalled in 
excellence by the kings of the earth; giving 
them to know that the nature of man was 
united in his person with the nature of God— 
that in him there appeared not a temporal 
ees but a spiritual Saviour, and one who 
iad come to deliver the Gentiles, as well as 
the Jews, from their spiritual enemies. It 
was easy for God, through the teaching of 
his Spirit, to enlighten them thus in the 
knowledge of Jesus; and by means of the 
Jews who resided among them in the place 
whence they came, who knew the Scriptures, 
and knew how Messiah was therein de- 
scribed, it is far, very far, from being unlikely 
that he did thus enlighten them. 
too, by Mary, the mother of Jesus, who, it 
may be supposed, would give them an ac- 
count of his miraculous conception, and of 
what had been testified in reference to him, 
the views they had of him might be still 
more enlarged; and hence, when as wor- 
shippers they fell down before him to pay 


him their homage, that homage would be 
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in the flesh. Nay, it seems the more likely 
that theirs were becoming conceptions of his 
character, when, mean though he was in his 
outward condition, they honoured him as 
divine; for had he been merely an earthly 
potentate in their estimation, the meanness 
and poverty in which they had found him 
could not but have caused them to feel dis- 
appointed. Yet no such thing as the least 
disappointment did they feel or express. 
They fell down before him as justly entitled 
to religious worship; and as it cannot be 
doubted that they were, in doing so, ac- 
cepted of God, so, how can we doubt that 
as really divine they had been taught to 
regard him? 

After paying him their homage, they 
forthwith proceeded to offer him their gifts : 
they opened their treasures, and presented 
him with gold, frankincense, and myrrh— 
these being the best and most valuable pre- 
sents their country afforded. Supposing 
them, then, to have respected him thus—to 
have respected him as God in the homage 
they paid him—to have respected him as 
man in the gifts they offered him, how else 
could they have acted a part more becoming 
in showing him respect; and may we not 
admire the kindness of Providence in the 
gifts they bestowed. How would Joseph 
and Mary regard them as proofs of divine 
liberality, more especially when called to flee 
into Egypt, as they very soon were, they 
found them supplying the means of subsist- 
ence, which they might not have otherwise 
been able to procure? But who can tell 
how highly these men would feel themselves 
gratified—now that all their efforts had been 
crowned with success—now that they had 
found in the infant Messiah the object of 
their search!—and may we not hope that 
many would, on their return tothe east, be 
ae! profited through their instrument- 

ity. 

I now proceed, as proposed, 

II. To make such remarks, as the inter- 
esting narrative thus briefly reviewed appears 
to suggest. 

The remarks I have to make, being no 


Perhaps, , less fitted to assist us in judging aright of 


ourselves, than fitted to assist us in our 
meditations on Him whose death we are 
about to commemorate, being fitted to pro- 
mote the improvement of others, as well as 
: of those who intend to communicate, I would 
have all present to look upon themselves as 
interested in them, and to unite in desiring 
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such, in all probability, as consisted with his‘ ducive to their edification. 


being théir incarnate Saviour—God manifest | 


I remark, first, That despisers of Jesus 
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are, doubtless, to be viewed as despisers of 
him whom his heavenly Father delighteth 
to honour. When we go to Bethlehem, 
and observe the condition of the infant 
Messiah, at the time of his birth, how plainly 
do we see, that in meanness and poverty 
he made his appearance! He was born in 
a stable; he was laid in a manger; and, 
knowing him to be God manifested in the 
flesh, may we not well regard as wonderful 
indeed, the humbling of himself we have 
thus to contemplate. But, although no dis- | 
payee earthly magnificence accompanied 
is birth, it was rendered illustrious, yea, 
much more illustrious than ever was the 
birth of any mere man, however distin- 
guished ; fur who among men, though born 
in the most splendid of earthly palaces, 
though born to be the greatest of earthly 
monarchs, ever had his birth announced by 
an angel; or, in its celebration, a multitude 
of angels divinely employed? Yet, giving us 
to know what was seen and heard at the 
birth of Jesus, Luke tells us in his Gospel, 
that while certain shepherds were watching 
their flocks in the plains of Bethlehem, the 
angel of the Lord came suddenly upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
suddenly around them, so that they were 
afraid. ‘Then, after the angel had banished 
their fears by acquainting them with the 
birth of the promised Messiah, he was joined 
by a multitude of the heavenly host, who 
raised God, saying, ‘‘ Glory to God in the 
ighest, and on earth peace, good-will 
towards men.” For whom among men, 
when born into the world, had ever the 
heavens assumed a new star? yet a new ' 
star appeared at the birth of Jesus, being 
fomied for the purpose of proclaiming his 


birth, and placed so evidently over Judea, 


as to satisfy observers, however far distant, 
that Judea was the land in which he was 
born. 

Nor are we to regard the honouring of 
Jesus by his heavenly Father as confined to 
his birth. It continued through his life, it 
continued at his death, it continues till now, 
and shall be continued for ever and ever. 
Observe him in the wilderness when, after 
being forty days tempted of the devil, the 
angels of heaven became his attendants and 
mimistered unto him. Observe him at Jor- 
dan when he came unto John to be baptized 
of him, and when, after his baptism, the 
heavens were opened, the Spirit like a dove 
descended upon him, and a voice was heard 
saying, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
Iam well pleased.” Observe him on the 
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are told, did shine as the sun, and his rai- 
ment was white as tne light; when Moses 
and Elias appearing in glory were seen 
talking with him, and when the voice from 
heaven a second time declared, “ ‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I well pleased.” 
Observe him in the garden when he was in 
an agony, sweating—as it were great drops 
of blood falling down to the ground—when 
an angel appeared from heaven to strengthen 
him. Observe him on Calvary when, treated 
thouch he was as the vilest of criminals, 
God ordered it so that the sun was dark- 
ened, and the veil of the temple completely 
divided; that the earth did quake; that the 
rocks were rent; that the graves were 
opened; and that the Roman Centurion 
was induced to exclaim, * Certainly this 
was a righteous man ; truly this was the Son 
of God.” Observe him when rising again 
from the dead: the stone was removed from 
the door of the sepulchre by an angel of 
light; and so overpowering was the angel's 
appearance, that for fear of him the keepers 
did shake and became as dead men. Ob- 
serve him at Bethany when, lifting up his 
hands, he blessed his disciples; and when, 
as he blessed them, he was taken from them 
and carried up into heaven—a cloud receiv- 
ing him out of their sight. And think of 
him now—now that he 1s seated on the Fa- 
thers right hand—now that “the Father 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name; that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 
Think of him, too, as coming at last in the 
clouds of heaven, with power and great 
glory; as raising the dead, and changing 
the living; and as gathering together all 


‘nations before him, to judge them in right- 


eousness. Surely the Father delighteth to 
honour him! and shall he whom the Father 
delighteth to honour be by us set at nought ? 
Isapersonage like this to be lightly esteemed ? 
Is a Saviour like this to be treated with 
scorn—as though he were unworthy of a 
welcome reception, or as though, by receiv- 
ing him, we would be disgraced’ Treat 
him as we may, he is worthy of honour, of 
the highest honour; and honoured he shall 
be, when they who despise him—continuing 
his despisers—shall be covered with shame 
and everlasting contempt. 

2d. Another remark suggested by the 
narrative we have just been reviewing is, 


yoount of transfiguration when his face, we! that Jesus is to Gentiles as well as to Jews a 
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Prince and aSaviour. Though the Jews were 
a people whom God had for ages peculiarly 
favoured ; yet, according to the Scriptures, the 
wall of partition between them and the 
Gentiles was by the Messiah to be broken 
down; and the following, among others, are 
passages in which we have this foretold: 
‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gather- 
ing of the pcople be.” ‘ The princes of 


the nations shall be joined to the people of 


the God of Abraham.” ‘“ There shall be a 
root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign 
of the people; to it shall the Gentiles seek, 
and his rest shall be glorious.” “It is a 
light thing that thou shouldst be my servant, 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
the preserved of Israel. I will also give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation to the ends of the 
earth.” ‘ And the Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising.” 

Behold, then, my brethren, these men 
from the East, these Gentile philosophers 
coming to Bethlehem, and worshipping 
Jesus, the king of the Jews! behold, and be 
satisfied, that the promised Messiah, the 
Saviour of the world, was no sooner born 
than the promises of God regarding the 
Gentiles began to be fulfilled! and, when we 
think of the many who have since been 
added to the christian Church from among our 
own selves, as well as from among our Gentile 
ee and Gentile contemporaries, 
iow ought we to unite in stirring up our 
souls to bless and to magnify the name of the 
Lord! What encouragement have we more 
to make application; and what should be 
more the concern of us all, than at last to 
be found in that countless multitude, out of 
every nation, and kindred, and people, who 
shall “stand before the throne and before 
the Lamb, clothed in white robes, having 
pee in their hands; and crying with a 
oud voice, Salvation to our God who sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb?” If 
others have been saved, why may not we? 
and if we have already been brought to the 
Saviour, why may not others be led to em- 
brace him? Nay, how can we doubt that 
the period will arrive, when “the knowledge 
ofthe Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the channel of the sea;” when “the 
way of the Lord shall be known on the 
earth, and his saving health among all na- 
tions ;” when “the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
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ion shall be found “to extend from sea to 
sea, and from the river to the ends of the 
earth ;” when “the kings of Tarshish and 
of the Isles shall bring presents, the kings 
of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts; yea, 
when all kings shall fall down before him. 
and all nations shall serve him?” Is not this 
4 period we are taught to expect? and how 
can we regard its arrival as impossible 
when he who has foretold it is the Lord God 
Almighty? or how can we regard its arrival 
as doubtful when he who has foretold it 
is faithful and true? May we not well re- 
gard these men from the east as the first 
fruits to God of that plentiful harvest which 
he has been gathering, and is gathering in, 
and shall go on gathering into the Church, 
till the words of our Lord shall come to be 
verified in all their extent: “Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold, them also 
must I bring in, and they shall hear my 
voice, and there shall be one fold and one 
shepherd P” 

3d. Another remark suggested by the 
narrative we have just been reviewing is, 
that the christian faith is not to be viewed 
as exclusively embraced by the poor and 
illiterate. ‘“‘ Not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called. But God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world gg confound the wise, 
and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound those which are 
mighty, and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen ; 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things which are, that no flesh should 
glory in his presence.” Yes! the poor and 
illiterate are much more commonly to be 
found among those by whom Jesus is em- 
braced, than the learned and the wealthy ; 
and herein God’s wisdom is plainly displayed ; 
for if the cause of Christ were only espoused, 
and only maintained by men of high rank 
and great human learning, its success in the 
world might be viewed as ascribable ta man, 
and not God. , 

On the other hand, however, God’s wis- 
dom is no less plainly displayed in furnish- 
ing instances, and these not a few, of the 
learned and the wealthy being led to the 
Saviour; for if Christ were embraced b 
none but the poor, or by none but the illi- 
terate, his reception in the world might be 
viewed as the consequence of nothing : but 
weakness, or meanness, or ignorance in 
those who embrace him. But as the case 


, Stands, God’s grace is made manifest in 


every conversion, and we are not allowed 


and of his Christ ;” when Messiah’s domine | to regard it as mean to be followers of 
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Christ, any more than to reckon it impos-' either is, considered in himself, or of what 
sible for God to make converts of every de- | he has done and suffered in our stead; if 
scription of sinners to the christian faith. | any be ignorant of his personal dignity, or 
We have the learned Paul, who was brought , official importance ; if any be ignorant of 
up, you know, at the feet of Gamaliel, | where he may be found, or of how they may 
among his Apostles as well as the illiterate ' come to be interested in him, their ignorance 
fishermen of Galilee. We have the ruler | cannot surely be justly ascribed, when they 
Nicodemus, and the honourable councillor, | are living under the light of the Gospel, to 
Joseph of Arimathea, and the wealthy | the means of information not being allowed 
Zaccheus among his disciples, as well as , thein. 
the two poor wayside beggars, whose eyes The question then is, are we careful to 
had been opened, and others who like them improve our distinguished advantages? Are 
belonged to the inferior classes of men. We we guided by the light with which we are 
have among his worshippers these eastern surrounded? Do we know what is taught 
philosophers, both wealthy and wise, as well us concerning the Saviour? Do we go, as 
as the humble uneducated shepherds, who directed, to him for salvation? If the case 
tended their flocks in the plains of Bethle- be not thus, how can we be blameless ? 
hem; and in every age not a few of the How can we be but chargeable with criminal 
greatest and wisest of men have reckoned negligence? And should our negligence 
it an honour, such as earthly distinctions be continued, how can it be doubted that 
could never have conferred, to be numbered these eastern sages shall rise up at last in 
among Christians. Indeed, however learned the judgment against us? They only, how- 
or wealthy men are, if they were really ever, will cease to be negligent whose minds 
wise, and would have true riches, they would are enlightened in the knowledge of Christ, 
say, as did Paul, ‘“‘ What things were gain by the teaching of the Spirit; and hence, I 
to me, those I counted loss for Christ. shall conclude the present discourse with 
Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but one remark more, as likewise suggested by 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of the narrative before us; namely, ‘hat great 
Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I have is the difference between those who are 
suffered the loss of all things, and do count savingly acquainted with Jesus, and those 
them but dung, that 4.may win Christ, and who are not. What a difference is observ- 
be found in him; not having mine own able between these men and the inhabitants 
righteousness, which is of the law, but that of Jerusalem! and to what are we to view 
which is through the faith of Christ, the such difference as owing? Is it not to this? 
righteousness which is of God by faith.” that the former knew Jesus to be what he 
How can there be any, whatever be their was through the teaching of the Spirit, 
rank, or whatever their possessions, whom while the latter did not. 
connexion with Jesus the Son of God’s love,|_ The inhabitants of Jerusalem, though 
and the author of salvation, the King of | nearer the Saviour than these men were, 
kings and the Lord of lords, would not , knew not that he was born. They had made, 
serve to ennoble and serve to enrich ? | and were making, no inquiries respecting 
4th. Another remark suggested by the him. Like many among us who, although 
narrative we have just been reviewing is, ' they have at hand the means of information, 
that as to the enjoyment of external advan- | neglect to improve them, and continue as 
tages, we are more highly favoured than | regardless of the knowledge of Jesus as if 
these men were. These men, it is obvious, | no Jesus had ever been promised, or ever 
had great favour shown them. While inti- | appeared ; they were feeling no concern, 
mation was given them of the birth of the | they were taking no pains, to know either 
Messiah, they were given to knuw, by means | whether or where he was born. Nay, even 
of a star, where he was to be found; and , when taught by the wise men’s inquiry to 
the star reappearing on their leaving Jeru- view him as having appeared in their land, 
salem, guided them to Bethlebem the place they were far, very far from duly regarding 
of his birth. But highly as they were thus him. And at this very day, how many may 
favoured of God, how much more highly ; be met with who, although made acquainted 
has God favoured us! How far, far supe-/| with the Saviour’s appearance, neither seek 
rior to the light of the star which appeared - him, nor serve hiin, nor show him respect! 
for their guidance, is the light of the Gospel | Herod, it is true, professed to be in readi- 
with which we are furnished! How clearly ness to pay him due homage; but, though 
and fully is Jesus revealed to us by the; seemingly his friend, he was really his 
Gospel! and if any be ignorant of what he | enemy: and soon did he show that, had he 
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been able, he would have destroyed him. i who have been groping in darkness, earnest 
Nor is it uncommon for men, at this day, to ° 


make a profession of attachment to Jesus, 
while they are in reality among his de- 
spisers. Oh! see that the case be not thus 
with you. Oh! see that, instead of being 
like Herod, or like the Jews in general, who 
dwelt in Jerusalem; ye resemble these men 
who came from the Last: and as, till ye re- 
semble them ye can have no warrant to 
look upon yourselves as taught by the 
Spirit; so, how you will act if you really 
resemble them may easily be learned from 
what is here stated. You will feel your- 
selves excited to serious inquiry. You will 
fee] yourselves disposed to inmake any sacri- 
fice, to employ any efforts, in order to ob- 
tain an interest in Jesus, in order to promote 
the welfare of your souls, that may be re- 
quired, Some time, it is true, may be suf- 
fered to elapse cre Jesus. whom the Spirit 
has led you to seek, be actually found : but 
your labour in seeking will still be continued, 
and it will not be found to be labour in vain. 
Jn some of your hopes you may be disap- 
pointed, not finding the Saviour when you 
hoped to find him, and where you may have 
had some reason to expect he would be 
found of you; but sooner or later you shall 
find him to your joy; and however many 
others may be careless around you, the care 
you still feel, the pains you still take, shall 
be amply rewarded in at length finding 
him whom your souls love. 

Even those who have rejoiced in the 
light of God’s countenance, may now be in 
darkness, walking in darkness without seeing 
ight. ‘They may not be perceiving their 
interest in the Saviour, as they wish to per- 
cvive it; and occasion may be given them 
to say, as did Job, “ Oh! that I knew where 
I might find him;” or to say, as did the 
Psalmist, “* How long wilt thou forget me, 
Q Lord, for ever? how long wilt thou hide 
thy face from me?” Or to say, as did the 
Church in the song of Solomon, “Saw ye 
him whom my soul loveth :” but light shall 
arise in the midst of darkness. The star of 
direction shall at length reappear; and, 
sending out his light in answer to their 
prayers, God shall lead them, and guide 
them, bringing them to the place where he 
inakes himself manifest. then shall they 
vo to the altar of God, and to God himself 
their exceeding joy; beauty having thus 
been given them for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness. Perhaps some of you 


—_ 


in your prayers, and anxious in your in- 


' quiries, may, in consequence of light being 


made to arise, be gladdened at his table 
with a sight of the Saviour; and have reason 
to say, “ It is good to be here.” Oh! that 
God may appear to the joy of his people; 
and oh! that his people, being made joyful 
by him, may be heartily inclined, and duly 
prepared, to give unto the Saviour glory 
and honour—the glory and honour due unto 
his name. Oh! that there may be such 
worshipping of Jesus, and such consecration 
of persons, and substance, and services to 
him, as becomes the occasion on which we 
are called to have fellowship with him. 

These men from the East having opened 
their treasures, presented him with gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh; and appearing in 
his presence on the mount of communion, 
what is the offering we ought to present ? 
Why, acting as we ought, we will devote 
ourselves to him with all that we are, with 
all that we have, to be his only, to be his 
wholly, to be his for ever. To all, of atruth, 
he is justly entitled; for do we not owe to 
him our existence ? do we not owe to him 
our preservation? do we not owe to him 
our redemption? and, having appeared in 
our nature to save us; having given no- 
thing less than his life‘for our ransom ; hav- 
ing done, as our surety, what none but him- 
self could ever have accomplished; having 
suffered, as our surety, inconceivable things ; 
and having, as our surety, procured for us 
benefits of unspeakable -importance, how 
unworthily would we act, if we gave not 
ourselves unreservedly to him! ‘* Come, 
then, and let us join ourselves to the Lord, 
in a perpetual covenant that shall not be 
forgotten.” And after having opened our 
mouths to the Lord, let us be on our guard 
against going back. Let us see, that in 
continued dependence on grace, we continue 
to maintain the christian character ; to act 
in consistency with our christian profession, 
being “steadfast,unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
we know that our labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” Let us see that we thus make 
manifest to others, as well as to ourselves, 
our being in the way to the kingdom above ; 
and then, of a truth, the language of John 
muy also be ours, “ Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know that, when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him as he is.” Aimen. 
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“< For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.”—2 Con. 
vill. 9. 


From various statements contained inthe and sce how they bear on the great duty 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of which it was his object to enforce. The 
Paul, we find that it was a custom in these | Corinthians are called on to abound in 
times for men who had been converted to | liberality, in st ener of their knowing 
the faith of the Gospel, to make contribu- , the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
tions of their wordly substance not only for ‘this grace of his was manifested in this, 
the poor among themselves in their own |‘ that though rich, yet for their sakes he 
church and town, but also for their poor bre- ; became poor, that they through his poverty 


thren in other churches and in different parts 
of the world. The saints in Judea and 
Jcrusalem seem to have been particularly 
poor, and dependent on the bounty of others, 
and we find that most of the churches 
planted by St. Paul contributed something 
to their necessities. The Apostle, in the 
former Epistle, at the Ist verse of the 16th 
chapter, had given directions to the Corin- 
thian converts for making a collection for 
this object. It would appear, from the 
chapter from which our text is taken, that 
the collection had not yet been completed— 
that the work of contribution had not gone 
on among them so readily or so rapidly as 
might have been expected from the pro- 
fessions they made, from the attainments 
they had reached, and from the comparative 
abundance of wealth which they enjoyed. 
In the commencement of this chapter, the 
Apostle stimulates them to increased liber- 
ality, and, especially, to the completion of 
the collection they had begun, by the great 
example of the churches in Macedonia, 
that is, the churches at Philippi and Thes- 
salonica—reminds them of i attainments 
they had made in other graces, as a motive 
for their also abounding in this; and, fin- 
ally, in the text, sets before them those 
views of divine truth which supply the great 
motives to works of christian charity and all 
other christian graces. Let us then attend 


a ee ee 


his birth 
to the import of the Apostle’s statements, | 


might be rich.” 

Let us consider, in the first place, what 
we are here told of Christ, that he was 
rich, and that for our sakes he became 
poor. ‘This of course implies that, at some 
time or other, a palpable change took place 
in Christ’s condition and circumstances, and 
that the change, in place of being one which 
raised him to greater honour, and dignity, 
and happiness than before, had an effect 
directly the reverse. What is there, then, 
in the history of our Saviour, that answers 
this description ? He was born, as you all 
know, in a very humble and obscure condi- 
tion, of parents in the lowest walks of 
life, in circumstances of peculiar humilia- 
tion, having been brought forth in a stable, 
and laid in a manger. He spent his youth 
in a retired and insignificant village, en- 


gaged, in all likelihood, in the humble oc- 
‘cupation of a carpenter, and most probably 


labouring for his daily subsistence. During 
the last three years of hiz life, he was, in- 


deed, mainly dependent on the bounty of 


others; but this did not imply any great 
change in his outward circumstances. 


; At last he was put to a cruel and ig- 


nominious death, as a malefactor, and the 
whole of his subsequent history presents 
to us a career of glory and honour. Where, 
then, in any period of his history, from 
in Bethlehem till his ascen- 
sion to the right hand of his Father, are 
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there any circumstances to which the state- 
ment in the text may, with propriety, be 
applied, that he was rich, and became poor? 
During his whole appearance on earth, he 
was poor, destitute, and despised. There 
was no portion of his history in which, with 
a reference to any subsequent portion of it, 
he could be said to be rich; and yet the 
Apostle, in the text, distinctly intimates that 
he was rich before he became poor—that 
at one time he existed in a condition in 
which he might be said to be rich, and that 
atterwards he was in a condition of poverty. 
‘rom the time when he was born, he might, 
in the fullest sense of the word, be said to 
be poor; and, therefore, the fair inference 
would seem to be, that he was in some more 
honourable and exalted condition before he 
was born, This might appear a bold infer- 
ence, had we no other information upon 
the subject than that contained in the text. 
We have, however, ample information in 
Scripture not only to establish the conclu- 
sion that Christ, before he was born, was in 
a condition in which, from his birth till his 
resurrection, he might be said to be rich, 
hut likewise to enable us to understand what 
that condition was. Before he was born, 
he was God over all, blessed for evermore, 
existing in the possession of all the glories 
and perfections of the divine nature. From 
eternity, he was the brightness of his 
Father's glory, and the express image of 
his person, rich in all the perfections of 
divinity, rich in all the sources of happi- 
ness, which infinite moral excellence could 
furnish, which unlimited power and dominion 
could bestow. Well might he be said to 
he rich, who had all the fulness of the God- 
head, who was Creator and proprietor of all 
things, ““whose is the earth and the fulness 
thereof.” He never could become richer, 
never could become possessed of more 
exalted perfection, of more extensive and 
absolute dominion, of more complete and 
satisfying hippiness; and if any change 
could take place in his condition and cir- 
cumstances, it could only be one whereby 
his infinite power would not be so fully 
exerted for manifesting his own glory, and for 
ensuring his own happiness. Sucha change, 
the Apostle intimates, did take place; and 
he who was once rich, became in the fulness 
of time poor. The glory which he had from 
eternity possessed was veiled and obscured, 
x0 a8 to be no longer visible to those with 
whom in poverty and humiliution he asso- 
ciated, e appeared simply as a man in 
the lowest class of those intelligent crea- 
tures whom he had himself created, while 
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was raised above the highest archangels. 
His infinite power and wisdom he did not 
put forth so fully and palpably to promote 
his own happiness, and advance his own 
purposes—he became helpless and depen- 
dent; the weakest could insult, and the 
meanest could injure him. Once he was far 
beyond the reach of suffering; now he was 
liable to suffering and death, and he did 
suffer and die. Once the highest of created 
beings never approached him without the 
profoundest reverence ; afterwards the most 
abject of slaves might, and did, spit upon 
him and buffet him. His riches had vanished 
away, and to the eye of man he appeared 
in that state of meanness, and suffering, and 
contempt, with which the idea of poverty is 
associated. He had descended from a height 
of riches, which no created being could com- 
prehend, to a depth of suffering and humili- 
ation, such as seldom or never has been 
equalled in the history of sinful man, From 
the circumstance that we have been so long 
familiar with this great truth, and from the 
fact that the two different parts of it, 
his original glory and subsequent humilia- 
tion, have been commonly presented to our 
minds together, as well as from the exalted 
nature of the subject itself, we form, in gen- 
eral, a very inadequate conception of the 
change upon our Saviour’s condition, advert- 
ed to vy the Apostle in the text. But what, 
think you, would be the feeling of the 
angels when they, existing contemporan- 
eously, witnessed this change from riches to 
poverty ’ Ever since they had been brought 
into existence by Christ’s power, they had 
been witnesses of the displays of his divine 
and plorious perfections. They had been 
worshipping and serving him with their whole 
souls; with deepest reverence they had heen 
privileged to prostrate themselves daily be- 
fore him; but a day at length arrived 
when they beheld Him whom they had 
been accustomed to worship as their Crea- 
tor, born of a woman, and bearing the na- 
ture of a man, sink far beneath them- 
selves—even to the lowest order of their in- 
telligent fellow-creatures ; and not only so, 
but occupying a most humble and obscure 
position in the lowest and most degraded 
province of his Father’s dominions. What 
wonder and astonishment would fill their 
breasts at this spectacle! and how would 
those feelings swell and increase as they fol- 
lowed him in his marvellous history, saw 
that his humiliation ened, till at last he 
fell a victim to the malice of his enemies ? 
They would then fully appreciate the import 
of the Apostle’s statement, or at least would 


formerly he was worshipped as God, and| make something like an approach to it 
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that he had been rich, and became poor 
—and by the help of what is revealed 
to us of his original glory and happiness, 
and subsequent humiliation and suffering, 
we may, and should in some measure, enter 
into their views and feelings, and feel the 


power of the Apostle’s statement in the text.'| 


In the second place we remark, that when 
Christ, who had formerly been rich, that is, 
glorious, exalted, and happy—became poor, 
that is, humble, helpless, and destitute—he 
displayed grace, that is, favour or kindness, 
inasmuch as he did this for our sakes, and 
in order “ that we through his poverty might 
he rich,” there must have been an ade- 
quate cause for so wonderful a change and 
so astonishing an event. Christ did it vo- 
luntarily ; he was not reduced from riches to 
poverty by the will of another, or by events 
over which he had no control, as is com- 
monly the case in those changes of outward 
condition which take place among men. It 
was his own voluntary act; and, therefore, 
if we wish to learn the cause of it, we have 
just to look into his heart, and ascertain the 
motives by which he was animated. 
we know it was done for our sakes. The 
change took place upon our account. Then 
he laid aside his riches, and became poor ; 
it was from a desire, and with an intention, 
to benefit us. He was animated by kind- 
ness to us; and when he did become poor, 
be was conferring upon us a precious and 
dear-bought favour. When, then, we are 
told of Christ’s original riches and subsequent 
poverty, we must view the change from the 
one to the other not merely as a most won- 
derful and glorious object of contemplation 
which should attract our attention and en- 
gross our faculties, but as an event in which 
we have all the deepest personal interest, 
which bears most materially on our con- 
dition and destinies, and should, there- 
fore, in right reason, influence our mo- 
tives and actions. When we know that he 
who was once so rich, became so poor for 
our sakes, this sets before us his grace and 
kindness ; and when we think of the magni- 
tude of the change, the depth of the humili- 
ation, we may well believe that his grace 
or kindness was exceedingly great, and we 
might confidently expect that its manifesta- 
tion would produce consequences or results 
exceedingly glorious. And, stealth 
the Apostle goes on to inform us not only 
that he, though once rich, voluntarily be- 
came poor for our sakes, but more fully and 
precisely that he did so, in order that we 
through his poverty might be rich. The 
great leading idea involved inthis statement 
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might effect a great change on ours, He 
came down to our condition, that he 
might raise us to his. He humbled himself. 


that he might exalt us. He humbled himself 
very low, that he might exalt us very high. 
He could not, indeed, sink altogether down 
to our level in every particular; for he could 
not become, as every one of us is, a sinne: 
directly and properly chargeable with per- 
sonal guilt; and, on the other hand, how- 
ever poor he might become, he could not 
raise us to a participation of those infinite 
perfections which he himself had ever en- 
joyed. Infinite perfection and _ personal 
guilt are incompatible extremes, which, at no 
interval of duration, can attach to one and 
the same Being. He who had once been 
possessed of infinite perfection, never could 
become a transgressor; and he who had 
once transgressed God’s law, never could 
possess infinite perfection ; but still it is sub- 
stantially true that Christ Jesus descended 
to the level of our poverty, that he might 
raise us to the level of his own riches. We 
were indeed poor, occupying the lowest 
place among God’s intelligent creatures, 
infinitely degraded by sin and its baleful 
consequences. We were frail, helpless, 
miserable, exposed to many trials and afflic- 
tions, and every day that passed over us draw- 
ing nearer to death, which must not only ter- 
minate our connexion with this world, but 
consign us to inevitable and endless woe. To 
all this poverty of ours, except the guilt of ac- 
tualsin, Christ subjected himself. He endured 
in no ordinary degree all the miseries of this 
life. He was treated and dealt with as if 
he had been a sinner, and at last endured 
the death of a malefactor. Such was the 

verty to which he descended, but it was 
in order that we, through his poverty, might 
be rich. We were guilty, and exposed to 
God’s wrath and curse, and in danger of hel! 
fire, and in this sense we were poor indeed ; 
but Christ, who was the holy and just One, 
stained with no crime, and liable to no charge, 
voluntarily endured the punishment in our 
room, the infliction of which upon ourselves 
must have sunk usin eternalruin. He who 
was the great Author of the Law, was made 
under the law. He paid the awful penalty 
due to transgression, although he kept all 
the law’s requirements. 

The consequence is, that we who are 
in him are made rich in the pardon of 
our aggravated and unmerited sins—in de- 
liverance from eternal misery. Christ had 
been from eternity rich in the favour and 
complacency of God; men in this re- 
spect, too, were poor outcasts from the 


is this. that he voluntarily made a great! divine favour and obiects of the divine dis- 
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spect, voluntarily placed himself in a situa- 
tion in which he knew well that God must 
hide his face from him, and forsake him, and 
deal with him ag an enemy ; and the object 
of this was that we might become rich in 
the enjoyment of God’s favour, and abound 
in tokens of his kind and friendly regard. 
Christ could not lay aside his perfect moral 
excellence—could not actually cease to be 
immaculately holy—could not really become 
in his own person a transgressor of God’s 
law, but he did submit to be stigmatized and 
treated as a sinner, that we might become 
rich in true holiness, and in conformity to 
his own blessed image. Christ had been 
rich in all the glories and felicities of hea- 
ven. He left them all and laid them aside, 
descended to all the poverty, and humilia- 
tion, and meanness of earth; and did so, 
that he might rescue us from that mean and 
degraded condition in which he found us, 
and from that far more degraded and ter- 
rible state to which we were speedily and 
inevitably hastening, and raise us to all the 
glories and felicities of that heaven from 
which he came forth, that he might place 
us in a condition of more exalted glory 
and blessedness than the angels, and even 
render us partakers of that very glory to 
which he himself; in consequence of his 
humiliation and obedience unto death, has 
been raised, 

To attempt to elucidate more particularly 
the manner in which Christ becoming poor, 
contributes to making us rich, would take 
np too much of yourtime. It would, indeed, 
require an exposition of the whole scheme 
of divine truth; but enongh, perhaps, has 
heen said to enable you to enter somewhat 
into the Apostle’s statement, that Christ who 
was rich for our sakes became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich. See, then, 
that you have now present to your minds right 
conceptions of Christ’s original condition—of 
his rich glory and rich happiness—of the dee 
poverty to which he voluntarily csubmined: 
and from no desire to serve any purpose of 
his own, but for our sakes—of the misery 
and degradation in which he found us, and 
the riches to which he raised us—of the 
rich and abundant favour, and glory, and 
happiness, which it was his object to procure, 
and which he actually bestows upon all who 
come to him. 

All who are acquainted with the meaning 
of these truths, and believe in their reality, 
may in one sense or other be said to know 
the grace or kindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of course may be expected to 
feel the practical influence of the truth, and 
to be animated thereby to a right discharge 
of duty. When these truths are known, 
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a man must see and acknowledge that Jesus 
has manifested great grace or kindness to- 
wards the human race—that he has given 
the most unquestionable and affecting proof 
of his sincere love and ardent affection, by 
leaving glory, dignity, and happiness, suc 
‘as eye hath not seen and ear hath not 
_heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, by submitting to hu- 
“miliation and suffering, in order to benefit, 
and benefit unspeakably, the objects of his 
affection. And those who believe in this 
as a great reality, and regard it as directly 
bearing on the condition of the human 
race, cannot but feel these truths constrain- 
ing them to love their fellow-men, and to 
make sacrifices of their comfort and con- 
venience to promote their temporal and 
spiritual welfare. In contemplating the 
great truth of the text, we have set be- 
fore us a splendid example of generous and 
devoted love, which should come home 
to our understandings and hearts, and 
constrain us to imitate it. We had no 
claim on Christ’s love; we were unworth 
of any token of his regard ; there was auch 
about us to repel and disgust, and yet Christ 
loved us and manifested his grace towards 
us; and it would therefore ill become any 
who call themselves his disciples to with- 
hold their kindness and liberality from any 
of their fellow-men, beeause they think they 
have no claim upon them and no merit. 
Christ’s love was not easily manifested. In 
order to confer any real benefit upon its ob- 
jects, it was necessary for Christ to descend 
from riches to poverty, to undergo a humili- 
ation, in comparison of which the greatest 
reverses of fortune that were ever exhibited 
in the history of our race, as, for example, 
when the mightiest monarchs have been 
reduced to imprisonment and slavery, and 
those whose riches excited the wonder and 
admiration of nations, have been forced to 
beg their bread, may be regarded as most 
insignificant trifles. And surely those who 
regard him as their Lord and Master, and 
as one who, though rich, yet for their sakes 
became poor, should never think of grudging - 
any trouble or expense which it may be 
necessary for them to undergo, any self- 
denial which it may be needful for them to 
exercise for the relief and happiness of those 
whom Christ suffered so much to save. : 

If you are capable of admiring the singu- 
lar excellence displayed in Christ becoming 
man, and humbling himself, and bearing our 
sins; and if the contemplation of this has 
ever called forth any generous emotion in 
your hearts—if you feel that you are bound 
in consequence of what he has done to im- 
bibe his Spirit and imitate his example, 
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then you must take a deep interest in the like resemblance to Christ, unless there be 
welfare of all around you, and especially of a devotion to his service, and a devotion to 
all beneath you--you must be guided by the interests of our fellow-men, and such a 
a sincere desire to promote their happiness, | Proportion of our time, and wealth, and sub- 
and must not be deterred from promoting | stance, as does require of us some sacrifice, 
their welfare by its requiring from you some! and impose on us some self-denial; and n 

sacrifices, or exposing you to some incen- | man knows the grace of the Lord Jesus at 
veniences. Had Christ acted towards us all, unless fromaregard to Christ, and under 
in the manner in which we conduct our-, the influence of his Spirit, he is devoting, to 
selves towards our fellow-men, and had he | the relief of the miseries and the promotion of 
been as unwilling to make sacrifices for! the happiness of those who have no peculiar 
our sakes as we are for theirs, we had been; claims upon him, strength that might have 
still dwelling in abject poverty, exposed to ' been exerted in serving the purposes of him- 


God’s wrath and curse in the life that now 
is, and in that which is to come. When, 
then, we dwell on the truth of what Christ 
has done for us, let us imbibe more of 
his Spirit, and imitate more fully his ex- 
ample, in our intercourse with our fellow- 
men; let us guard against that indiffer- 
ence to their condition which keeps us in- 
active; let us mortify that constant desire 
to please and gratify ourselves, and to court 
the favour and enjoy the society of our 
superiors, which prevents our making such 
sacrifices as we ought, to relieve the wants 
and promote the comforts of many, whom 
God in his providence has not so highly 
tavoured with the blessings of this life or 
the means of grace. The very first lesson 
taught us by Christ’s incarnation or humili- 
ation, is just the obligation of loving our 
fellow-men, however unworthy, and testifying 
our love to them, by really doing something 
for their benefit, although it should cost us 
considerable sacrifice, require considerable 
exertion, and impose on us considerable self- 
denial. And yet how few, who call them- 
selves christian followers, seem to have learn- 
ed this great primary lesson! Many, indecd, 
take an interest in the welfare of others, and 
do something, and give something, for pro- 
moting their happiness; and yet how sel- 
dom do we find men devoting to the promo- 
tion of the welfare of others such a portion 
of their time, their strength, and their sub- 
stance, a8 to impose on themselves any con- 
siderable inconvenience, or to require of 
themselves much self-denial. We do not 
expect Christ’s followers literally to descend 
from riches to poverty, and at once to aban- 
don their wealth for the good of their poorer 
brethren ; because we believe that, in gene- 
ral, and in all ordinary circumstances, and 
with respect to the probable duration of 
their lives, most men will be able to do more 
for the benefit of their poorer brethren, by re- 
muining substantially in the stations in which 
Providence has placed them, and making a 
fair and liberal use of what God’s Lapa 
has bestewed upon them. But we still 
imuintain that there is no trace of any thing | 


self and his more immediate connexions, ¢?7c 
that might have been spent in a way more 
agreeable to his natural inclinations, and 
money that might have procured for himself 
and his family a larger share of the luxuries 
and conveniences of life, and that might have 
been spent in a way more accordant with the 
principles and practices of the great body of 
those around him. We may all be ashamed 
of what we have done,or rather have neglected 
to do in this matter in time past, and should 
resulve in time to come to take a decper 
interest in the welfare of all our fellow-men 
with whom we come into contact; and to 
devote a larger portion of our substance, if 
we cannot afford more of our time and 
strength, to the alleviation of their miseries, 
and especially to the supply of their spiri- 
tual wants, to the promotion of their hap- 
piness, and especially the salvation of their 
souls. Wesee that the Corinthians abounded 
in faith, in utterance, in knowledge, in dili- 
gence and in love to the Apostle, and yet 
were deficient in this grace of christian 
liberality ; and this should lead us to regard 
it as by no means improbable, that however 
high our attainments as Christians in other 
respects, still, like the Corinthians, we may 
be deficient in this grace, and may be im- 
peratively called toattend more carefully and 
closely to those views of divine truth by which 
it may be fostered and cherished in the sou). 
We can searcely doubt that when the Cor- 
inthians were reminded by the text of the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ towards 
them, and that though rich he for their sake 
became poor, their liberality would Le 
more abundantly called forth—that some re- 
straints would forthwith be put on their or- 
dinary indulgences and usual expenditurc-— 
that more of their superfluous wealth would 
be laid aside, and that in a short time a hand- 
some collection would be raised and trans- 
mitted to the poor saints at Jerusalem. If 
any of you have felt in any measure the 
force of the truths we have been attempting 
to illustrate, your hearts will now be glowing 
with love to all your brethren of mankind ; 
vou will be couscious of a sincere desire tc 
2K2 
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do good to them as you have opportunity, | to be heard excepting a very few who have 


and you will have no such scruples and grudg- 
ing as you have often had about devoting 
a portion of your time and swbstance to the 
promotion of their happiness, and will be 
disposed to give liberally and cheerfully ; 
you will seek fur opportunities of benefiting 
your fellow-men, and will rejoice when op- 
portunities are set before you of being in- 
strumental by a small portion of your sub- 


stance in the promotion of the eternal wel-_ 


fare of some, for whose sakes as well as 
for yours, Christ though he was rich became 
poor. 

Your christian liberality, my friends, is 
this evening solicited for a class of objects 
who have special claims on your kindness 
from their relation to you, because they are 
your countrymen, and upon your compas- 
sion because they are peculiarly destitute. 
You all know that thousands of our country- 
men are every year cmigrating to our North 
American colonies, and many who, perhaps, 
recently were our neighbours and fellow- 
worshippers, or at any rate our fellow- 
countrymen, are now on the other side of 
the Atlantic, where they must spend their 
years far from the shores of the land that 
vave them birth. Their past history cannot 
be contemplated without awakening feelings 
of the deepest interest. Most of them were 
objects of compassion when they left their 
native land, as they must have been taking 
a s(ey painful to their feelings as suffering 
under privations here, and reduced to the 
necessity of adopting some extraordinary 
measure fur the support of themselves and 
their families. When we follow our ex- 
patniated countrymen across the Atlantic, 
wand contemplate their present condition, 
now that they are settled in our colonies, it 
is still such as to call forth compassion. 
"They are settled in a thinly-peopled coun- 
try, where their bread must be earned liter- 
ally by the sweat of their brow—where they 
have scarcely any prospect, with all their 
exertions, of procuring more for themselves 
and their families, at least for many years, 
than what is needful for their support. They 
are sure, indeed, of the necessaries of life, 
though only by constant and persevering 
labour; and they need not our assistance in 
that respect: but then they are destitute in 
spiritual affairs. The government ofthis coun- 
try has failed to perform’ the duty encum- 
bent upon every government which professes 
Christianity, viz., to provide, and that effec- 
tually, for the instruction of all its subjects 
in the true religion. The consequence is, 
that in very many villages occupied almost 
wholly by our countrymen, there is scarcely 
a church to be seen, and scarcely a minister 


been sent out, and are still in some measure 


supported by the christian liberality of this 
land, collected and supplied by the exertions 
of this Society whose claims I am now to 
advocate. Many, I fear the majority of our 
countrymen who have settled there, were 
indifferent about religion when they left 
their native shores, and not likely to seek 
after it, if it were not obtruded upon them, 
or not likely to pay any regard to it, exeept 
out of respect to the habits and decencies 
of those among whom they dwell. Finding 
themselves in a place where there are few 
families about them, and no church, ro 
minister, scarcely any thing to remind them 
of religion at all, they, as a matter of course, 
sink into carelessness and utter ignorance, 
omit the observances they may have at one 
time practised, and at Jength continue habi- 
tually to spend their days like the brutes 
that perish, or like the fools that say, There 
is no God. This must be the result with 
those many thousands who have left their 
native land without any deep and abiding 
impressions of divine things. And even 
with those who are better instructed and 
more deeply impressed with the ee 
of religion, yet are not converted from the 
error of their ways and brought to the 
knowledge of the truth, the result must be 
substantially the same. They must of ne- 
cessity be very much engrossed with tem- 
poral and secular things, must be peculiarly 
harassed with the cares of this world. ‘Their 
time occupied and their attention distracted 
in attending to themselves and their fami- 
lies the common result is, as might have 
been expected, and as would have becn the 
case with millions more who have staid at 
home, had they been placed in the same 
circumstances, that they in time begin to 
omit their religious observances, to lose 
their religious impressions, to forget their 
religious knowledge, to disregard every 
thing but their secular business, and to live 
as practical Atheists. There are some also 
in these countries who have been brought 
to the knowledge of the truth. Compelled 
by necessity to emigrate, for such persons 
scarcely emigrate but from necessity, they 
now lament the loss of these ordinances and 
means of grace in which they used to de- 
light, and from which they derived so much 
of happiness and improvement; and when 
they reflect on the Sabbath and the ordi- 
nances of their native land, they pray and 
they hope that, through the liberality of the 
christian brethren whom they have left at 
home in the full enjoyment of the means of 
grace, and with more than they need of 
worldly substance, they may be soon fa- 
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voured in the land of their exile with those 
rehgious privileges they once enjoyed in 
the land of their birth. There are thousands 
of our countrymen in one or other of these 
circumstances, destined to live and die within 
the sphere of this Society’s co-operation. 
Next to those who are wholly destitute at 
home, they are entitled to your sympathy 
and benevolence; and while they have 
claims as countrymen on you all, they pre- 
sent themselves to your contemplation in 
varlous aspects, some .one of which must 
surely come home to your hearts. Do you 
compassionate those who are destitute of 
the religious privileges and opportunities with 
which you are favoured, and which is the 
most deplorable feature in their case, mani- 
fest the most total indifference in regard to 
their own destitution, and are living wholly 
engrossed with this world, as if they knew 
not and cared not about another? Then 
there are thousands of your countrymen in 
the North American colonies in this condi- 
tion, and likely to continue so till summoned 
before Christ’s judgment-seat, unless you 
send them spiritual instructors. Would you 
wish to arrest that fatal progress by which 
many who have been brought up in religion, 
do yet when deprived of regular religious 
ininistrations, sink into utter carelessness 
and indifference about divine things? ‘Then 
there are thousands of your countrymen in 


the North American colonies who, every | 
year, are passing through some stage in this 


fatal transition, and approaching nearer and 
nearer to a state of hopelessness, while no- 
thing is likely to prevent or retard its com- 
eee but your contributing freely and 
iberally to enable them to enjoy the ordi- 
nances of God’s appointment. Perhaps you 
are more disposed to sympathize with your 
christian brethren who are now lamenting 
the want of those privileges they once en- 
joyed and improved, but of which they are 
now destitute, while you continue to possess 
them. And there are some who are your 
countrymen according to the flesh, and, 
moreover, of the household of faith, and 
members of Christ’s mystical body, who, 
from the other side of the Atlantic, are liter- 
ally beseeching you to helpthem, and whose 
daily prayer is, that God would put into your 
hearts to take compassion on them and help 
their spiritual wants. These are cluiins you 
cannot resist; and if you do any thing here, 
you must do it quickly, for unless decided 
and effectual measures are taken they will 
every year sink nearer and nearer to the 
condition of heathenism ; and thus not only 
shall the present generation perish for lack 
of knowledge, but the country may in every 
scuse cease to be a christian country, and 


continue for many succeeding generations 
covered with gross darkness. 

The Glasgow Colonial Society is the only 
association in this country which has done 
any thing of consequence for the supply of 
the spiritual necessities of our countrymen 
in our American colonies, Its funds are 
chiefly devoted to assist in sending ministers 
from our own church to different districts, 
which are not able to procure and support a 
minister—the expectation being, that when 
a minister has laboured for three years, the 
settlers may have so far got over the diffi- 
culties of their first settlement, as to be 
able und willing of themselves to support 
one. The socicty has sent a considerable 
number of young men, licentiates of our 
church, and they have met with a cordial re- 
ception—the people sceming anxious to con- 
tribute according to their ability to their 
support. The Society sent out recently 
no fewer than seventeen persons, who 
are all now engaged in preaching the 
Gospel as stated ministers, or as itinerant 
missionaries. This supply has not. satis- 
fied the demand, but has only brought 
into nearer view the destitute condition 
of our expatriated countrymen, aud made 
them wish more earnestly to enjoy habi- 
tually the means of grace.  Sance_ the 
missionaries have been preaching in their 
towns and villages, their desire of enjoying 
permanently the ministrations of the Gospel 
has become more eager, their applications 
for assistance have become more frequentand 
urgent, and their entreaties more importu- 
nate. The Society, by their efforts of last 
year, have exhausted their resources, and it 
depends on you whether their career of use- 
fulness shall be stopped when the demands 
upon them are greatest, when the opportuni- 
ties of doing good are most abundant, and 
the prospects of success are most encouraging. 
Many of you have been contributing this 
day to a useful charity connected with this 
city,* and none of you, I trust, grudge what 
poe have bestowed. You can scarcely al- 


‘lege that by what you have given to-day you 


have materially abridged your own comforts. 
You have done nothing that should prevent 
or excuse you from contributing hi:erally 
now. Indeed, I am persuaded, that those 
who have already this day contributed most 
liberally under the influence of good prin- 
ciple, will now be equally willing to contri- 
bute liberally to the advancement of the 
spiritual welfare of many; while those who 
have this day contributed sparingly and 
grudgingly will now, I trust, under the in- 


} . * The collection this day in all the churches was for 
, the benefit of the Royal Infirmary. 
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fluence of better feeling, rejoice in the 
present opportunity afforded them of throw- 
ing a larger sum into the treasury of the 
Lord. And in conclusion, let me entreat 
you to remember this, that while small sums 
will do much to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, and to afford the means of relief for 
the diseased, yet when thousands and tens 
of thousands of our fellow-countrymen are 
perishing for lack of knowledge, while they 
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are dependent upon your liberality for the 
means of grace which you enjoy, and which, 
I um persuaded, many of you would not 
barter for all that the world contained, large 
sums are needed, and large sums we hope will 
be obtained; and, oh! let the earnest prayers 
of many thousands of your fellow-country- 
men constrain you to contribute each ac- 
cording to his several ability, but all liberally 
to the funds of this valuable Institution. 


THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE ; 
A SERMON PREACHED 
By the Rev. J. J. WOOD, A.M., 


Minister of Newton-upon- Ayr. 





Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so eastly beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us ; looking unto Jesus, the author and 
Jinisher of our faith. Hesrews xii. 1, 2. 


THERE are expressions in the text that 
evidently refer to what took plave at the 
Grecian games, where prizes were given 
to those who excelled in the trials of skill, 
of strength, of agility and of swiftness. In 
allusion to the prodigious multitude collect- 
ed at these games, the Apostle supposes 
the christian combatant to be placed in the 
midst of a most illustrious assembly, all 
deeply impressed with a sense of the im- 
portance of the contest in which he is en- 
gaged, all spectators of his conduct in that 
contest ; and this he proposes to the Christ- 
jan as a motive to excite him to the most 
unconquerable ardour and perseverance in 
running the race that is set before him. 

In farther discoursing on this subject, 
we propose, in a humble dependence on 
divine grace, to direct your attention, in 
the first place, to the eshonston that the 
Apostle gives, and, in the second place, to 
the motive that he proposes, in order to 
cuforce that exhortation. 

We are to attend then, first, to the ex- 
hortation that the Apostle gives: ‘“ Let 
us lay aside every weight and the sin 
that doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set be- 
fore us.” This is language derived from 
the practice of the public games to which 
we have already alluded. The competitors 
in the foot race were wont to lay aside 
every thing that might retard their swift- 
ness. Ornaments were put off, things that 
they most highly valued—their loose gar- 
ments also; nay, every article of dress 
whatever; arid they actually contended in 
the race naked, that they might be free 
from every encumbrance and _ entangle- 
ment, so eager were they to win the prize, 


and so wise and careful in adopting measures 
to ensure success. 

Now, the conduct of these competitors 
in the race at the public games, the Apostle 
proposes for the imitation of Christians. 
No competitor would have been thought in 
earmest, or desirous of the prize, or having 
any prospect of obtaining it, who entered 
on the race with his ornaments of gold or 
silver hanging about him, however beautiful 
these ornaments might be, or who refused 
to Jay aside his robes. If the Christian 
would run successfully the race that is set 
before him, he must lay aside every weight, 
every thing that would be a hinderance to 
him in that race. If he be in eamest, if he 
wishes to obtain the prize, he must strip 
himself of every encumbrance. There are 
many things which are weights or encum- 
brances to a man who is running the 
christian race—-many things which are a 
hinderance to a life of real progressive reli- 
gion. Let me mention one or two of them. 

The pleasures and amusements of the 
world, then, are often a hinderance to the 
Christian in running the race that is set 
before him. People are very apt to look 
on many indulgences and pleasures as quite 
innocent which are not so. Are there not 
a number of instances, we ask, in which you 
engage in amusements and recreations that 
you apprehend are innocent in themselves, 
whilst at the same time, you must confess 
that they call off your mind from Ged, oc- 
cupy it with things that are undeniably trifl- 
ing, and unfit for serious thought, for solemn 
communion with God? Now, must not such 
amusements and recreations, and, especiully, 
a fondness forthem, and devotedness to them, 
be a hinderance to one who would run the 
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christian race? Ah! how many are there 
who could far better want their Bibles, and 


the hour of prayer, than their amusements - 


and recreations! It is not to be thought, 
however, that we speak against all reluxa- 
tion of body and mind. Circumstanced as 
Christians are in this world, relaxation is, in 


the generality of instances, to a certain ex- , 


tent necessary ; but, whenever it interferes 
with that supreme love that we owe to God, 
it ought to be laid aside as an encumbrance. 
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daughters of poverty. Look at the men 
who sre engaged in the world’s business. 
How full their minds are of plans, and hopes, 
and fears, and arrangements. Every hour 
thereissome call upon their attention. Busy, 
and bustling, and occupied with innumerable 
matters of business, their religion, if they 
have any at all, is driven into a corner. 
Aunidst all their activity, it cannot be said 
of them that they are active about the con- 
cerns of their souls. They increase in 


Whenever I come from a scene of relaxation , wealth, it may be, but they do not increase 


with a mind disinclined to turn to God and in holiness. 


have communion with him, then obviously 
such relaxation is acting as a weight upon me 


Their business is making pro- 
gress; ay, and their lives too; but they are 
making little progress in the christian race, 


in my christian race—it is hindering me to , for they are hung all round with weights 


make that progress which I ought to make | and encumbrances. 
in religion; and if I have any spiritual wis- | 
dom—if I wish to obey the exhortation of 


the Apostle in the text, I will beware how 
1 bring myself into such a situation again. 
And we take leave to remark, that those 
who are found most frequently pleading for 
what they call innocent amusement, will 
also be found to possess least spiritual-mind- 
edness; and that those who have advanced 
farthest in the christian course, and are 
making most rapid progress in holiness, are 
least given to indulgence in gaieties and 
amusements—are least seldom under the 
necessity of having recourse to them for 
amusement. 

Another of the Christian’s weights is, the 
cares of the world. They know little of the 
christian life who do not know that it is 
often impeded by worldly cares. You have 
a business, it may be, to attend to, or you 
have families that demand your care. These 
are lawful and necessary employments, and 
it is surely right that you attend to them 
diligently. But, then, are you not apt to 
be burdened with your cares about worldly 
matters? Do they not often occupy more 
than their own share of your time, and your 
thoughts, and your affections? Do you not 
sometimes plead the necessity you are un- 
der of attending to worldly things as an ex- 
cuse for neglecting the concerns of your 
souls? This is very often the language that 
1 have heard from those who are struggling 
with poverty. They have told me that they 
have so much to do with their families—such 
a strugyle with the world, that they really 
can get nothing done for their souls. Ah! 
this is lamentable language! The immortal 
soul is left to perish—given up without a 
sigh or an effort to eternal wretchedness, 
whilst all the time and all the care are lavished 
on the poor perishing body. 

But worldly cares prove a weight to 


Ah! my friends, what 
is a man profited though he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? Tell me if 
there be any of you whose care about this 
world is hindering your care for the next. 
Oh! I dare not take any excuse. There 
is a necessity laid upon you to attend to 
the body, but say if there be not a tenfold 
necessity laid upon you to attend to the 
soul! Do you wish to obtain the prize— 
the prize of eternal glory and _ felicity ? 
Strip you, then, of these weights. What- 
ever you find hindering your religion, lay 
that instantly aside. Suffer nothing to en- 
tangle you in your pressing forward to the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus. Mistake me not, 
however. I mean not that you shall cease 
from all worldly business—that you shall 
feel no worldly cares. The Christian has 
his share of both, and to both he must give 
diligent heed. That. religion is certainly to 
be suspected which leads to a neglect of the 
active duties of life. But whatever entangles 
the Christian—whatever cares or worldly 
concerns hinder his progress as a Christian, 
these he must lay aside. Nothing can be 
dearer to you than your own souls ; nothing 
more valuable than the prize that is pro- 
posed. Lay aside every weight, then, in 
running your christian race; keep nothing, 
regard nothing, that hinders your Christ- 
ianity. 

The Apostle further adds, “ Let us Jay 
aside the sin that doth so easily beset us.” 
Some have understood this to mean the sin 
that sits so easily upon us—the sin the 
commission of which does not greatly annoy 
our consciences, and which we are not dis- 
posed to regard as any great iniquity. We 
would rather consider it us meaning what is 
usually termed our besetting sin—that sin 
of which we are most frequently guilty, or 
inta which we are most liable to fall. Now 


others besides the miserable sons and} each individual of us has what may be called 
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a besetting sin. This sin very often mars 
our religious enjoyment, and hinders us 
trom making progress in the christian life. 
It is, as it were, the link that connects the 
Christian with the dépravity of that old na- 
ture, from the dominion of which he was 
won at regeneration. It checks the Christ- 
ian, therefore, when he presses onward in 
the christian race, and prevents him from 
being so far forward in meetness for heaven 
as he would otherwise be. As you would 
run well your christian race, my friends, 


you must seek to lay aside your besetting | 


sin. But, first, you must try to ascertain, 
cach one for himself, what your besetting 
sin is; you must examine in what you are 
most liable to transgress. When this point 
is gained, you must set up a continual 
watch against your besetting sin; you must 
strive to mortify and weaken it. To your 
watching and striving you must add much 
fervent prayer; and thus you will, in the 
strength of the Lord Jesus, be able to lay 
even your besetting sin aside. Expect not, 
however, that this will be an easy process. 
A besetting sin is usually some bad habit 
that has become strong and inveterate, or 
some infirmity, or ungovernableness of tem- 
per, or some constitutional sin. Now, it is 
not the work of a day to lay aside such a 
sin; it requires perseverance, and care, and 
diligence. But tell me, my friends, is it not 
worth while to watch diligently, and to pray 
fervently and without ceasing, for a benefit so 
important as deliverance from sin, a state of 
preparation for heaven’s glory and happi- 
ness? You are unworthy of the prize of 
the glorious recompense of reward, if you 
he not prepared to give all diligence, to lay 
aside your besetting sin, however dear it 
may be to you—however inveterate it may 
have been. 

Again, the Apostle exhorts us, after hav- 
ing laid aside every weight and the sin that 
doth so easily beset us, to run with patience 
the race that is set before us. Now, what 
is the race that is set before you, my hear- 
ers? Speaking of you collectively, it is the 
race of life. In that race you are all press- 
ing forward. Minute after minute is pass- 
ing by and carrying you along with it to 
the world of spirits. In that race of life we 
are all yea on alike—the cumbered 
and the light, the bowed down, tottering, 
way-worn traveller of fourscore, and the 
sprightly youth of fifteen. On, on all are 

vosting to be swallowed up in eternity. 
Ihere is another race, however, on which 
some of you, I fear, have not yet entered, 
and that is the race of the christian life. It 
commences wher the soul is born again of 
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_the Spirit of God. How many such souls 
, does the heart-searching Jehovah behold in 
this assembly! O Lord God, thou know- 
est! That there are many such among you, 
iwe fondly believe ; and to them we say, 
,“ Run with patience the race that is set be- 
; fore you.” You have need of patience ; 
for your heavenly home is in a fur more de- 
‘lightful world than this; and, oh! it will 
be pleasant to be there. But you must wait 
all the days of your appointed time here 
‘till your change come. Trials, afllictions 
| may be your lot, and under these you must 
| have patience, for the end is not yet. You 
must possess your souls in patience ; it will 
give a calmness to pou feelings, and a 
steadiness to your character exceedingly 
favourable for making progress in the christ- 
ian life. It will be but a little while, and 
then you will reach the end of your race, 
and receive the glorious prize. Endure, 
then, a few months, or at the most, a few 
years; that is all that will be required of 
vou. Then one more honourable than the 
herald at the Grecian games, and in the 
presence of a multitude more illustrious than 
ever was there assembled, will proclaim 
your triumph. Then will your Redeemer 
give you the crown of victory, and welcome 
you with the happy salutation, “ Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” 

2. We would now, in the second place, 
direct your attention to the motive that the 
Apostle proposes, to enforce the exhortation 
of the text that we have -been considering: 
‘“* Wherefore seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud ws witnesses.” 
There are two ideas suggested by the word 
‘‘ witness”—either that of a person who bears 
testimony regarding a thing, or that of a 
person who was a spectator of a thing. I 
am a witness when | bear testimony or give 
evidence regarding any transaction, and I 
am also called a witness ofan action when I 
was a spectator of it—when I saw it done, 
It is in the former of these senses chiefly 
that Paul uses the word “ witnesses” in the 
text. The cloud of witnesses were persons 
who bore testimony, not persons who were 
merely spectators. The Apostle evidently 
refers to those whom he had mentioned in 
the 11th chapter. The labours, the suffer- 
ings, the triumphs of these persons bore 
ample testimony to the value which they 
attached te the things for which they la- 
boured and suffered, and to the strength of 
the principle by which they were supported. 
Now, the truths that these Old Testament 
worthies believed, were substantially the 
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truths of the Gospel; the faith that they 
exercised was just Gospel faith. We, there- 
fore, fellow-Cliristians, have them by their 


lives, their sufferings, their triumphs encom- | 


assing us as witnesses of the efficacy of 
faith, and of those divine truths on which 
we found our hopes for eternity. All that 
cloud of witnesses of the importance of the 
Gospel and the efficacy of faith that encom- 
passed the Apostle and the Christians of his 
day, this day encompasses us. And since 
the period a the Apostle wrote the words 
of my text, another cloud of witnesses has 
accumulated, and now encompasses the 
people of God, testifying that the Gospel is 
more precious than life—that the faith of the 
Gospel is stronger than the fear of torture 
and of death. “ Many have been tortured, 
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any of the saints who lived before the time 
ofthe Apostle, or could you have communion 
with any martyred countryman, or any de- 
parted friend, and ask, “ Are the things that 
ithe Bible teaches true?” Would you not be 
| distinctly told that they are true, and that 
they are of eternal importance? You meet 
not with disembodied spirits; you hold no 
intercourse with them, till you be disem- 
bodied spirits yourselves; but you have a 
; sure record of their faith, of their sufferings, 
| of their testimony, and around you has 
_ gathered a cloud of witnesses to the truth ot 
the everlasting Gospel. 

But let us consider the word “ witnesses” 
as meaning chiefly spectators, and this will 
introduce us to another view of the matter. 
We know but little of the condition and 


not accepting deliverance, that they might | powers of the souls of men when separated 
obtain a better resurrection. And others : from their bodies. Whether they are wholly 
have had trial of crucl mockings and scourg- | severed from this world and its things, or 
ings, yea, of bonds and imprisonments. , whether those who were dear to them on the 
They were stoned, were tempted, were slain ; earth, and the cause that engaged their affec- 


with the sword; they wandered about, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented : (of whom the 
world was not worthy.) They wandered in 
deserts, and in mountains, and in dens, and 
in caves of the earth.” These words were 
written by the Apostle as descriptive of what 
had been endured by the saints who lived — 
before histime. But tell me, if we may not 

adopt them as descriptive of the sufferings of | 
many who have lived since the Apostle’s 

time ? Look at the early martyrs for Christ- 

ianity, of whom this Paul himself is one ;_ 
trace the progress of time down through the 

ages that hee intervened since the doctrines 

of the cross were first preached by the dis- , 
ciples of Jesus, and you will find some in| 
every age enduring sufferings for the truth’s | 
sake. And if you were to describe the | 
things that have been done im our own land | 
to those who loved and maintained the truth 
of God amidst error and cruel oppression, 
where could you find terms more literally | 
applicable than those which we have quoted | 
from the 11th chapter of this inspired book? : 
Yes, my friends, our forefathers suffered all | 
the things here written. And, in doing this, - 
did they not bear their testimony to the | 
truth of the Gospel, as the Gospel is read , 
and believed by those whom 1 am address- , 
ing? Are we not encompassed with a cloud | 
of witnesses? In the moss and on the hill, : 
in the glen and in the church-yard, you meet | 
with monuments of martyrs—men who' 
counted not their lives dear, but shed their 

blood as the most convincing testimony of 
their belief of the Gospel. Yes, Christian 

friends, the religion of Jesus is a precious 

reality ! 


tions, are still within the sphere of their 


knowledge, and are still objects of interest 
to them, we cannot tell with certainty. No 
one has ever returned to tell the secrets of the 
world of spirits, and God has revealed but 
little regarding the matter in his Word. 
Some believe that the spirits of those who have 
gone before us take an interest in us. still, 
and, from the place where they are, see some- 
thing of what is done by and to their be- 
loved friends that tarry on the earth. Of 
one thing we may be certain, all the re- 
deemed in bliss take a deep interest in the 
promnss of the scheme of redemption; and, 
nence, why may it not be that their regards 
are directed to this world of which they 
were once inhabitants, and where the work 
of redeeming souls is yet going on? Why 
may we not indulge the thought that the 
redeemed saints of the Most High—the 
faithful who saw the day of the Son of Man 
afar off and were glad—the Apostles and 
martyrs of the christian Church in its early 
days—-our own martyred countrymen—and, 
more particularly, the friends whom we 
knew and loved in the flesh, still know some- 
thing of our concerns? Why may we not 
indulge the thought that, from their high 
place of rest, they are deeply interested wit- 
nesses of the warfare in which we are en- 
gaged’ Can we believe that dearly be- 
loved friends who loved us whilst they were 
our companions here below, who prayed for 
us, who earnestly desired and laboured for 
our salvation, have lost all interest in our 
happiness, now that they are made perfect 
in goodness and in love? And, oh! if it 


Could you meet face to face with! be that on us who ure yet amidst the noise, 
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and the dust, and the toil of the contest, the 
notice and interest of our now victorious 
brethren and kindred are fixed, then are we, 
indeed, encompassed with a cloud of wit- 
nesses. 

But there are other witnesses of the christ- 
ian race. There are certain intimations in 
the Bible that the work of redeeming love is 
a subject of interest to the higher orders of 
intelligences. If this be not the case, whence 
was all that speeding of angels and uarch- 
angels too and fro from the place of glory 
to our world? Why came other orders of 
beings and communed with the children of 
men about the advent of the Messiah? Why 
came they to tell that the period of his 
coming had arrived? Why sung they the 
joyful strains of heaven at his birth? Why 
did they become the protectors of the ser- 
vants of Jesus? Why, in short, all this in- 
terference in the affairs of the children of 
men, unless these holy intelligences took a 
deep interest in the happiness of immortal 

' ” Are we not expressly told that “into 
these things the angels desire to look ; that 
there is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, and that the angels are all minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to minister for them 
who are heirs of salvation?” Have we not 
some ground, then, from the Scriptures, to 
believe that the regards of the higher orders 


ing with intense interest and wonder the 

rogress of God’s redeeming work, and are 
looking forward with holy desire to the de- 
velopment of the whole of the amazing plan 7 


And may it not be that our world is the 


theatre on which the great contest is going 
on between the powers of light and dark- 
ness —that on this spot of the creation of 
God a manifestation of the divine char- 


acter has been given, such as has no- | 


where clse occurred throughout the uni- 
verse? May it not be that a knowledge 
of the sacrifice of the eternal Son has been 
communicated to the inhabitants of many a 
bright and glorious world that rolls in the 


_our christian race. 


_exercised by your friend. 
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_only and sublimely perilous spot, where evil 

‘is permitted to maintain a contest, the atten- 
tion of all created intelligences throughout 
the universe is fixed, and that thus, whether 
under the brightness of noon-day or in the 
stilly night, there are directed from yonder 
sky thoughts of intensest interest from my- 
riads of witnesses of our christian race? 
‘“‘ Wherefore, seeing that we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses” — 
sceing that there are so many witnesses to 
the truth of those things on which Christians 
rest their eternal welfare, and such a cloud 
of spectators gazing on us with deepest in- 
terest as we run our christian course, “ let us 
lay aside every weicht, and the sin that doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us.” 

But, my friends, though we have many 
witnesses of the truth of our most holy faith, 
and many deeply interested spectators of 
our conduct in the world, these motives are 
not sufficient toenable us to run successfully 

We need strength com- 
municated from the Lord. You must look 
_to Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith. 
You must look to his cross and to his throne. 


! 
| On his cross he was the author of your 
| 


faith. He fully atoned for sin. He endured 


till he could say, “ It is finished.” There- 


| fore there is now no condemnation to them 
of intelligences are fixed on the little planet | 


in which we dwell, and that they are watch- | 


who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not ufter 
the flesh, but after the Spirit. On his throne 
he is the finisher of your faith. He hath 
all power in heaven and on earth. He hath 
been made Head over all things to the 
Church. He perfecteth that which con- 
cerneth his saints. He maketh all things 
work together for good to them who love 
him. Look, then, to the perfect atoning 
sacrifice made by Jesus; Jook to the power 
which he now wields for his people’s good. 
That sacrifice was offered, that power is 
He is both the 
author and finisher of your faith. Keep him 


before your mind ; think of his kindness and 
' power; and, animated by the consciousness 
' that he is with you, and by the full assur- 


immensity of space—that on the children of | ance of a glorious victory, “run with patience 
men as the beings who are occupying the | the race that is set before you.” 
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“ Our conversation is in heaven.” —PHILIPPIANS ili. 20. 


Tue character and conduct of the true 
Christian, differ essentially from the charac- 
ter and conduct of other men. Unlike the 
religions which infest and brutalize our 
species, the religion of Jesus requires the 
purest of all morality—a morality extend- 
ing, not only to the minutest actions, but to 
the very thoughts of the heart. It must be 
confessed, however, that there are many 
bearing the name of Jesus, who seem to 
have formed a different opinion of his reli- 
gion. Thongh these individuals believe in 
general that they have advanced far in their 
knowledge of the economy of grace, yet 
they would require to retrace their footsteps 
and begin the journey anew, since they 
have stumbled on a tremendous error on the 
very threshold of rule ue The princi- 
ples which they profess to believe are indeed 
correct, but the inferences deduced from 
them ruinous and absurd. While they main- 
tain the doctrines of free grace, they pros- 
titute these doctrines to the worst of pur- 
poses; for, instead of regarding the atone- 
ment as the source of holiness to man, they 
regard it merely as a base sanctuary for 
crime. Because Jesus Christ has rendered 
obedience to the law, they suppose that no 
obedience can be demanded from them; 
because his righteousness has been accepted 
in the room of theirs, they suppose that 
there is no necessity for righteousness in 
them; because he has fully expiated their 
‘tims, they suppose that that expiation has 
purchased for them a freedom to sin. They 
know not, it would seem, that a deliverance 
from the pollutions as well as from the guilt 
and consequences of sin, is necessary to 
salvation ; that, if we wish to enjoy the fa- 
vour of God, we must be assimilated to his 
moral image; that, if we wish to share in 
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the happiness of heaven, we must be fitted 
for it upon earth, we must engage in its 
exercises upon earth, we must, in truth, 
have the same spiritual nature with the 
saints who inhabit that holy place. 

This error appears to have been the rock 
on which some members of the Philippian 
'church had split. The Apostle feelingly 
l alludes to this circumstance in the preced- 
‘ing context. The very individuals whom 
he himself had been instrumental in con- 
' verting to the faith—his spiritual children— 
had perverted the doctrines which he had 
taught, and dragged them into the service 
of Satan. There was no trial in the whole 
course of his life, and especially of his mi- 
nisterial labours, which affected him so 
deeply as this. He was a man of unflinch- 
ing courage in the endurance of calamities, 
if they befell him in the discharge of duty ; 
‘but weak as a child, when these calamities 
iresulted from the sins of his professed bre- 
thren. We have seen him firm in the field 
of conflict and of controversy —buffeting the 
tide of persecution with a vigorous and 
fearless arm—bearing up under its mani- 
fold horrors with a constancy more than 
human—standing unappalled in the presence 
of courtiers and of kings; and, though in- 
cumbered with fetters and weakened with 
stripes, making even majesty itself tremble 
on itsthrone. We have beheld him even un- 
moved in the prospect of martyrdom, with 
all the horrors of torture and death in his 
view; but here the scene is changed! The 
perversion of this sacred doctrine unnerves 
the champion of our faith; his manhood 
forsakes him—he bursts into tears! ‘ Yea, 
many walk,” says he, ‘‘ of whom I have told 
‘you often, and now tell you even weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the cross of 
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Christ.” Of such characters as these, the 
Apostle tells them to beware; and surely 
this advice coming as it diffi from his heart, 
and watered as it had been with his tears, 
could not but have its effect. They were 
to follow him as he also was a follower of 
Jesus Christ; and the reason which he ad- 
duces in our text is peculiarly strong: “ for 
our conversation is in heaven.” 

The word here translated conversation, 
would with greater propriety have been 
translated citizenship. The present trans- 
lation might indeed be defended, as the 
word conversation is often taken to imply 
conduct in general, and certainly did impl 
that when the Scriptures were eranalated, 
But a change in the meaning of language 
—and all living languagee do change—ren- 
ders a change of translation necessary also. 
It was probably employed by the Apostle 
in allusion to the far-famed privileges of 
Roman citizenship. Understanding it, then, 
in this more widened sense, we proceed to 
show what is implied in being a citizen of 
heaven 

Ist. It implies that the Christian is a 
pilgrim and stranger upon earth. 

This world is not destined to be the home 
of the Christian ; and in his knowledge of this 
fact, or rather, perhaps, in his application of 
that knowledge to his conduct, lies a wide 
and important difference between him and 
other men. There are none among us, it 
is true, who know not that they shall die, 
and who know not, moreover, that their con- 
tinuance here is uncertain; but there are 
few amongst us who give this subject a 
serious and solemn consideration. Men 
live in general as if they would live for 
ever. Amid the many monitors of our 
mortality which greet us at every turning in 
life—the chamber of sickness—the bed of 
death—the charnel-house of the dead, where 
slumber the ashes of our fathers, we stand 
thoughtless and unconcerned. Many are 
continually falling around us, but we are in- 
clined all the while to believe that we our- 
selves are secure; or if we indulge in no 
such fancy as this, we at least manifest little 
concern upon the subject, and act as if we 
had made a covenant with death, and an 
agreement with hell. But the very nature 
of the true Christian, his accurate know- 
le of his real situation, the prospects 
which he has in view—all conspire to banish 
from Ais mind such a monstrous delusion. 
He knows that here he has no continuing 
city nor place of abode, that he must sojourn 
only for a little upon earth, that he must 
mingle only for a little in the concerns of | 
men, as he journeys onwards to the better | 


country beyond death and the grave. His 
situation, under the character of a pilgrim, 
reminds him feelingly and impressively of 
the shortness of his stay. While the pur- 
suits of other men in their every-day inter- 
course with the world, tend to knit their 
affections more closely to its pleasures, and 
in the same proportion to conceal the feeble- 
ness of that link which connects them with 
it, his pursuits, if he is acting consistently 
with his character, tend materially to loosen 
his affection to all sublunary things, remind 
him perpetually of that country to which 
he belongs, and which, when a few short 
years shall have come and gone, he shall 
reach in safety. 

It is evident that the Christian, being in 
this situation, must be exposed to many 
hardships. He is far from home. This 
world is not his portion. He cannot relish 
its pleasures like the votaries of Mammon, 
with whom he has no fellow-feeling. The 
heaven over his head, with its bright garniture 
of sun, and moon, and stars, may be mantled 
in glory; the earth under his feet may 
bloom like the garden of the Lord; but so 
long as his affections are not centred upon 
these external manifestations of the divine 
character, and the pleasure which the con- 
templation of them affords, so long will they 
minister to him but an inferior gratification. 
He may, indeed, linger for 2 moment on his 
journey, in the enjoyment of those pleasures, 
which, innocent in themselves, he is per- 
mitted to enjoy; but neither his own feel- 
ings, nor his external situation will permit 
him to continue. In the midst of his en- 
joyment he is interrupted by the conviction 
that every thing around him forces upon 
his mind, that he is a stranger in a strange 
land. The solitary exile requires not to be 
informed, that he has been deprived of the 
comforts and conveniences of home. He 
may not be able to describe, but he feels 
his loss. In the every-day intercourse of 
life, we are so much accustomed to the 
many nameless charms which entwine them- 
selves around the domestic circle—we enjoy 
so often the endearments of friendship, and 
the sweets of parental love, that we never 
think of estimating their value. But when 
the scene is changed ; when we have bidden 
farewell to the friends of our youth, and the 
home of our boyhood; when we have be 
come sojourners in a far country; when 
“distance and depth of wave” intervene be- 
tween us and all whom we hold dearest 
upon earth; the starting tear, the heaving 
bosom, and the saddened heart, proclaim im 
expressive silence the bitterness of our con- 
dition. Surrounded with strangers, in whose 
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manners no resemblance to those we have 
left can be traced—in whose features no 
smile of kindliness or welcome can be found 
—in whose hearts no fibre of sympathetic 
affection vibrates—in whose veins no kin- 
dred blood flows, we feel at that moment 
as if we had been reft of every comfort, and 
left standing as it were alone in the wide 
world ! 

In such a situation is the Christian, so 
far as this world is concerned. He is con- 
nected with it merely as the stranger with 
the scene of his exile. It may inflict pain, 
but it cannot confer lasting pleasure ; it may 
wound, but it cannot Ral: It is true, we 
admit, that the Christian enjoys some de- 
gree of satisfaction in the temporal mercies 
which are showered upon his path; but he 
places not his happiness on them. He is 
altogether independent of external situation. 
His happiness is not exactly commensurate 
with the extent of his possessions, it is not 
exactly bounded by the landmarks of legal 
arbitration, but is equally great in all the 
conceivable circumstances of life. 

We remark, in the second place, it im- 
plies that the Christian is in possession of 
peculiar immunities. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to conceive 
a more jverwhelming picture of human 
destitution, than the being without a coun- 
try and without a home; and this, we 
have seen, is exactly the condition of 
the Christian, so far as this world is con- 
cerned. But the Christian has a country 
andahome. He is a citizen of no mean 
city—he is a citizen of heaven. His honour 
and happiness in being connected with it 
can find nothing analogous in the whole 
compass of civil society. Even the boasted 
privileges of imperial Rome, in the bright- 
est era of her glory, when all nations 
dreaded the prowess of her arm, and vene- 
rated the wisdom of her institutions—when 
the name of Roman citizen was securit 
from insult, and a passport to every land, 
dwindles into nothing, when compared with 
the privileges of every Christian. — 

The inhabitant of any country is under 
the protection of the government to which 
he belongs, wherever he is placed. So is 
it with the Christian. He is under the pro- 
tection of the Almighty. The King of the 
New Jerusalem is his strength in weakness, 
his guardian in danger, his comforter in 
tribulation, his support in the hour of death, 
and at last his exceeding great reward. 
Surely, then, the Christian ought never to 
be alarmed at the prospect of calamity! Is 
there any thing too powerful for Jehovah ? 
He sees all the snares that are laid for his 
people; he is able and willing to render 
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which they suffer, will work together for 
their good: the yery execrations of their 
enemies, “like the half-formed curse” that 
hung upon the lips of the prophet, will drop 
in blessings. ‘‘ He is thy refuge and thy 
fortress. Surely he will deliver thee from 
the snare of the fowler and from the noisome 
ee he shall screen thee with his 
eathers, under his wings shalt thou trust. 
There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any plague come nigh thy dwelling.” 

The Christian is also indebted, under 
God, to the care and protection of his 
fellow-citizens. He is encompassed with a 
host of angelic beings who watch over his 
steps, who shield him from danger, and who, 
though unseen, form around his dwelling- 
place a bulwark of living fire. Let him be 
where he may—in the crowded city, or 
solitary desert—amid the throng of congre- 
gated multitudes, or in the retirement. of his 
closet, his guardian angels attend him. It 
is truc, we seldom if ever think of such a 
thing, because they are not visible to our 
senses—because in our present imperfect 
state, we cannot penetrate the world of 
spirits; Lut that is no proof that these 
blessed spirits are not beside and around us. 
In the time of trouble, when the clouds of 
adversity are beginning to thicken and 
blacken over the head of the devoted pil- 
grim, he may be disposed to cry out with 
the prophet’s servant of old, ‘‘ Alas! master, 
how shall we do?” But were it within 
the compass of human power to strengthen 
his vision, he would be enabled to behold 
the same magnificent scene that burst on the 
enraptured gaze of Elisha’s servant—‘ cha- 
riots of fire, and horses of fire.” Assuredly 
the pious man may exclaim with the pro- 
phet, though his enemies were countless as 
the sand upon the sea-shore, “there are 
more with us than with them.” 

We doubt not but this representation of 
the Christian, as under the superintendence 
and guardianship of angels, may be regarded 
by many in the present day as savouring 
strongly of the fables of Pagan mythology, 
or rather as the idle dreams of modern fa- 
naticism ; but it requires no very intimate 
acquaintance with the Scriptures to demon- 
strate its truth. The infidel, indeed, who 
burns incense upon the altar of reason, may 
scout the idea, and laugh its credulous sup- 
porters to scorn; but the reason of all this 
may be found in the fact, that, like the 
be i of Samaria, on the occasion to which 
we have already adverted, he is “smitten 
with blindness.” Upon this point Scripture 
is explicit. ‘“ The angel of the Lord en- 
campeth round about them that fear him, 
and delivereth them.” “ Take heed that vou 
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believe in me, for I say unto you, that in 
heaven their angels do ajways behold the 
face of my Father who is in heaven.” 

In becoming a citizen of heaven, the 
Christian is highly honoured. This honour 
arises out of two causes—his own nature, 
and the nature of heaven. In himself, man 
is a degraded being, sunk below his original 
sphere in consequence of his depravity. 
Steeped as he is in crime, he must be an 
object of unmingled abhorrence to a God 
of purity. Yet regenerated and sanctified, 
he becomes the favourite of heaven, is un- 
der its peculiar care and protection in the 
present life, and will be exalted at last to a 
seat at the right hand of God. And what 
is implied in this exaltation it is impossible 
to tell. We cannot comprehend the glories 
of the heavenly world. In vain shall we 
search for its resemblance upon earth, even 
among those lands of sun and softness which 
are thought to combine the various and dis- 
tinctive features of loveliness and grandeur. 
‘“‘ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
hath entered into the heart of man, to con- 
ceive what God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” The Christian is connected, 
not merely by the ties of country, but of 
friendship with the eternal God! He is his 
father and his friend. If the smile of an 
earthly potentate be a boon so highly prized 
and so keenly struggled for among men, 
how much more the favour and the friend- 
ship of the King of kings and Lord of lords ? 
Yet even this is the privilege of the Christ- 
ian. Poor he may be in this world’s goods, 
but he is rich in faith; despised he may be 
of men, but he is honoured of God—the 
citizen of heaven, the heir of immortality, 
and of a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. “ All things,” says an Apostle, ‘are 
yours: whether Paul or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are yours, 
und ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 

In the third place, it implies that the 
Christian is distinguished by a peculiar mode 
of conduct. 

There are some important duties in- 
cumbent upon the Christian, arising out of 
his charter as a citizen of heaven. There 
are duties peculiar to every sphere of 
life, varying in proportion to the relations 
which it comprehends, and co-extensive with 
the powers and privileges which it pos- 


Every true citizen is obviously a patriot. 
An attachment to country is founded upon 
an attachment to home; and is merely an 
extension of the same feeling! We cannot 
tell, with any thing like precision, how this 
etgenment springs up at first in the bosom. 
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at least, though in certain cases it may have 
considerable influence, upon the nature of 
the country which gives us birth. No 
matter whether it be beautiful or barren— 
whether we have been cradled upon the 
snow-covered summits cf the mountain cliff, 
or in the sunny field and fertile plain, the 
feeling is the same. There are few passions 
so strong as love of country; and we may 
venture to assert, that none have given 
birth to nobler actions. Often has the pa- 
triot covered himself with glory in de- 
fence of his country’s rights ; and if not suc- 
cessful in rescuing her from the fangs of an 
oppressive tyranny, has been contented to 
expire with her expiring liberty, unable and 
unwilling to survive the ruin of his native 
land. The Christian also is a patriot; and 
in disinterested attachment to his country, 
and readiness to die a martyr in her cause, 
can be surpassed by none. The advance- 
ment of her interests occupies a place in his 
bosom, and forms the burden of his prayer. 
He loves to see her extending her conquests, 
making inroads upon the territories of Satan, 
causing the barren wilderness to blossom 
and rejoice as the rose. Like the angels 
of God, he rejoices over the returning and 
repentant sinner. He cannot endure the 
thought of his fellow-creatures perishing for 
want, while in his father’s house there is 
enough and to spare. It is not by any 
means assuming too much to maintain, that 
there is no attachment to an earthly coun- 
try, that can at all bear a comparison with 
this, in point of depth and purity of feeling. 
How should there be? There is no land, 
however highly favoured, but has its barren- 
ness as well as its beauty; there is no sky, 
however bright, but has its cloud as well as 
its sunshine; there is no spot of earth upon 
which the curse of God is not laid. How 
different is that land where the afflictions of 
the christian pilgrim terminate, where the 
anchor of his hope is fixed? There is no 
barrenness, no cloud, no curse of God there! 
But, farther, every good citizen must de- 
light in, and must observe the laws of his 
country. For this also the Christian is dis- 
tinguished. The laws which are framed b 
men, except in so far as they coincide wit 
the Word of God, are not the standard of 
morality to him. He has a much higher 
and infinitely purer standard—the laws of 
the Most High God, which are “a light 
unto his feet, and a lamp unto his path,” 
They are his study all the day; they are 
sweeter unto him than honey; they are 
more valuable than gold. He delighteth to 
observe them; and if at any time, through 
the force of temptation and the frailty of 
nature, he bas violated their requirements, 
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but, perceiving it in all its enormity, he re-, God. The paternal tie, strong though it 


ents bitterly in sackcloth and in ashes. 
Perhaps in this particular, more than in any 
other, lies the wide and important difference 
between those who are citizens of heaven 
and those who are not. Iniquity, like the 
pillar of cloud and fire which turned its dark 
side to the host of the Egyptians, and its 
bright side to the children of Israel, presents 
two very different aspects to the righteous 
and to the wicked. The one regards even 
flagrant sins as but trifling deviations from 
the path of rectitude, and undeserving the 
punishment denounced ; while the other looks 
upon sin of every grade in its true character, 
as the mildew of happiness and the ruin of 
the soul. The one can review his past 
trangressions without feeling any great com- 
punctions of heart, while the other thinks 
of them with the bitterest emotions—the ter- 
ror of the Lord comes like water into his 
bowels, and like oil into his bones. It suits 
not the character of the Christian to tamper 
with sin, or what in its remote consequences 
may lead to it. Some of the Philippian 
converts, indeed, imagined that they might 
be permitted thus to sin. With a view to 
correct this error, the Apostle reminded 
them in our text that they were citizens of 
heaven; and, consequently, that as heaven 
is pure and holy, so pure and holy also must 
its citizens be. 

Finally—for we cannot here mention all 
the duties which are incumbent upon the 
Christian as a citizen of heaven—every good 
citizen must love his fellow-citizens. In this 
respect also the Christian stands forth pro- 
minently to our view. Love to the brethren 
is in truth the distinguishing characteristic 
of his sect: ‘ A new commandment,” said 
our Saviour to his disciples, ‘give I unto 
you, that ye love one another.” And, again, 
“ hereby shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye love one another.” The re- 
ligion of Jesus knits its votaries in the closest 
and most secret ties. It authoritatively 
requires this mutual love; and while it does 
so, it furnishes them with the power and 
the inclination to comply with the require- 
ment. The motives which it presents are 
without a parallel in the history of mankind. 
They are delivered from the thraldom of the 
same evils; they are in possession of the 
same blessings; they are redeemed by the 
same blood; they are children of the same 
father; they are heirs of the same glory! 
With this unity of principle and prospect 
their affection must needs burn with a pure 
and holy flame. They are brethren indeed! 
allied to each other not by the consanguinity 


9i nature, but by the blood of the Son of! his own. 


' be,is too often solved and melted in-the fire 


of unnatural discord; but that link which 
binds Christians to each other, and to the 
throne of God, is imperishable as the Rock 
of Ages to which it is attached. There is 
no false religion that possesses such a power 
of cementing its votaries, because no false 
religion possesses a complete power over the 
heart. It is no doubt true—and while we 
acknowledge we ought deeply to lament the 
fact—that there are animosities among the 
followers of the cross, Eventhe religion of 
peace contains within its bosom, in the con- 
flicting parties who profess it, the elements 
of war. And what is more strange, and, if 
possible, more unnatural, these contentions 
exist among brethren of the same religious 
belief. Perhaps this must be in some degree 
the case, so long as human nature, even in 
the sanctified heart, retains no inconsiderable 
portion of corruption; but the blame, and, 
be it remembered, blame of no ordinary kind, 
must rest somewhcre. We have seen that 
mutual love is regarded by our Saviour as 
the grand and peculiar feature of christian 
character, and, thorehote, the rupture of that 
love must be the greater sin. The exist- 
ence and continuance of hatred among bre- 
thren of the household of faith, goes far to 
annul their title to the citizenship of heaven. 
“ Behold,” says the psalmist, “behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! It is like precious 
ointment upon the head, as the dew of Her- 
mon, and as the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Sion.” 

We remark in the fourth place, it im- 
pliesthatthe Christian cherishes an acquaint- 
ance and holds communion with heaven. 

If there be a Christian who cherishes not 
an acquaintance, who holds not communion 
with heaven, then the carnal policy of man 
will furnish him with an instructive lesson. 
The men of the world can easily perceive 
the absurdity of emigrating to a land with- 
out knowing its nature. They can easily 

erceive the absurdity of resolving to reside 
in a land, the climate of which, for any thing 
they know, may be prejudicial to their health, 
or the resources of which may be even more 
limited than of the one which they are about 
to leave. But is not that individual involved 
in the same absurdity, though more unpar- 
donable, because connected with hizher 
interests, who cherishes the hope of speud- 
ing an eternity in heaven, and yet knows 
nothing of its nature? The true Christian 
must know his native country, and must be 
convinced that its nature is congenial with 
If he relish not those spiritual 
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exercises upon earth, which bear some faint 
resemblance, at least,to the exercises of hea- 
ven, then heaven is not his country. Here 
the devotional feeling is broken by a thou- 
sand causes; there nothing can disturb: 
here the voice of prayer and the song of 
praise rise only at intervals to the throne of 
God; there there shall be one uninterrupted 
song of praise, one eternal Sabbath of rest! 

The employments of the celestial world 
are in unison with the feelings of all its citi- 
zens, whether they are on earth or in heaven. 
It matters nut, indeed, where the christian 
pilgrim is cxternally situated: his thoughts 
rest in heaven. There is his treasure ; there 
consequently is his heart also. It requires 
no effort on his part to indulge in pleasing 
meditations with regard to that country to 
which he belongs. The stranger sees in 
every object around him reminiscences of 
home. In fact, he requires not the assist- 
ance of external objects to remind him of it ; 
it rises spontaneously, and as it were by 
enchantment in his bosom, and entwines 
itself around his heart. His thoughts dart 
with a rapidity that mocks the speed of light- 
ning to his native land, and the visions of 
midnight transport him in delusive reality 
to the scene. So is it with the Christian. 
His affections are not set upon earth, but in 
heaven. He rises, as on eagles’ wings, far 
above the littleness ofthe present world, and 
fixes his affections upon that better land, the 
honours and the happiness of which he is 
so soonto enjoy. “ have a desire,” he ex- 
claims, with an Apostle when about to be 
martyred in the most sacred of ull causes, 
* T have a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better.” 

We have remarked that the citizen of 
heaven holds communion with his native 
country. “ Truly our fellowship is with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 
This communion is effected chiefly through 
the medium of prayer. The intercourse of 
kindred spirits in the companionships of men 
forms one of the best sources of true and 
rational enjoyment; but even this inter- 
course bears but a faint resemblance to that 
to which we refer. It involves lesser in. 
terests; it connects lesser beings ; it is, from 
its nature, transitory in its duration. But 
the intercourse of the Christian with his God 
is of greater importance far, consider it in 
what light soever you will. It is exposed tono 
interruption. Death itself, which effectually 
severs every other association, which effec- 
tually bursts every other tie, has no power 
over this. The communion shall become 

but the closer in consequence of death, as. 
they will then see face to face; the flame of’ 
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love will burn more intensely in the heart 
of the Christian every moment of its con- 
tinuance—a continuance co-eternal with the 
existence of the soul itself. It is, perhaps, 
impossible to conceive of the devotional 
feelings in a more impressive light, more 
calculated to sublimate the soul, than to 
conceive them personified as it were in the 
morning and evening sacrifice. The incense 
which ascends from off the family altar to 
the throne of God calls into existence the 
most sacred associations, is productive of the 
most blissful effects. We feel when engaged 
in such an exercise, even the most thought- 
less amongst us, at intervals at least, as if we 
were severed from all connexion with earth, 
and bound by indissoluble ties to a far dis- 
tant world—as if we were already breathing 
the air of heaven—as if we were already 
reposing in the eternal sunshine of uncreated 
day, and are disposed to exclaim with the 
patriarch, when favoured with a vision from 
the God of his fathers, ‘‘ This is none other 
than the house of God! this is the gate of 
heaven !” 

But the effects of this intercourse are most 
valuable and most felt in adversity. If we 
are in affliction, and have no friend to whom 
we can unbosom our griefs, we are wretched 
indeed. Our misery is increased beyond 
the power of conception. But if we Aave a 
friend to whom we can tell our tale of mis- 
ery, and from whom we can receive in return 
the tear of sympathy, we experience instant- 
aneous selief. The pressure from the heart 
is removed ; the spirit becomes more elastic ; 
we breathe more freely. Such a friend has 
the Christian, and to this friend he can ap- 
ply at all times. His ear is ever open to his 
a his arm is ever ready to help. 

e binds up the Christian's wounds ; he 
pe the balm of consolation into his bosom. 

t is this that arms the Christian against 
trouble—that enables him to rise superior to 
adversity—that enables him to exclaim with 
the prophet, even amid the wreck of all, 
‘“* Although the fig-tree should not blossom, 
and there should be no fruit in the vine; al- 
though the labour of the olive should fail, 
and the field yield no meat; although the 
flock should be cut off from the fold, and 
there should be no herd in the stall, yet will 
I rejoice in the Lord; I will joy in the God 
of my salvation.” : 

In the last place, it implies that heaven 
shall be bis eternal home. 

This idea has in fact been pre-su 
posed in our previous remarks, and will, 
therefore, require but short considera- 
tion. This world is but the house of the 
Christian’s pilgrimage—the resting-place 
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where the wayfaring man turns in only law? Many of the Philippian Church were 
for a night. hen the wearisome day of ‘ impressed with such a belief and acted ac 
life has come to a close—when the present cordingly. With this error our text wages 
world, with all its accompaniments of plea- war. In it the Apostle reminded them that 
sure and pain, is for ever at an end, the they were citizens of heaven. It needed 
christian pilgrim returns home to his Fa- nothing more surely to convince them of 
ther’s house. There he enjoys rest from all their folly. As it is impossible for morality 
his labours, relief from all his toils. Inthe and immorality to coalesce, so equally im- 
eyes of a solitary exile, who has wandered possible is it for those who indulge in the 
for a series of years in distant and strange commission of iniquity to become partak- 
Jande, who has during that dreary period crs at last of the holiness and happiness 
been destitute of the comforts and conveni- of heaven. ‘ Every man that. hath this hope 
ences of home, there is nothing more lively, in him purifieth himself, even as Christ is 
nothing more calculated to awaken pleasing pure.” Faith and holiness are not incom- 
and tender associations, nothing more sym- patible with each other. On the contrary, 
bolical of real happiness than a father’shouse! they are inseparably connected. Faith pro- 
Every thing valuable on this side the grave duces the purest of all obedience. Wher. 
seems to him summed up in that single word, ever faith exists, there exists also purity of 
It is easy then to conceive the little regret conduct, as its native and necessary conse- 
he would have in leaving the scene of his quence * Do we then make void the law 
exile, and the rapture he would feel in re- through faith? God forbid! Yea, we es- 
turning to that spot which the mind of man _ tablish the law.” 
refuses to forget. This little regret in leay- May we not learn farther from this sub- 
ing the world, and this rapture in returning ject what are the character and prospects of 
home, are felt by the Christian; his death- the true Christian? His affections are not 
bed is the school of wisdom. Even the set on earthly, but on heavenly objects; his 
thoughtless and profane, if standing upon treasure is not on earth, but inheaven. He 
that hallowed ground, are forced to think, is distinguished for love to God, love to his 
Religion then appears in all her loveliness brethren of the household of faith, love to 
and importance, and a confession of this all the requirements of the divine law. In 
loveliness and importance is extorted from short, he is a man of prayer. Such is his 
theirreluctant lips. However much they may character as a citizen of the New Jerusalem ; 
refuse to live the life of the good man, yet and if such, my friends, be your character, 
fervently and sincerely will they pray, with you are blessed indeed. ou are in pos- 
the unrighteous prophet and sorcerer of old, session of those glorious immunities which 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and our text opens up to your view. Your hap- 
Jet my last end be like his!” piness is above the reach of conception ; it 
Why should the Christian be afraid of is beyond the power of decay. What 
death? He dies to live again—to be for shouwh in this world you should be poor and 
ever with the Lord. Why should the despised, subjected to many hardships and 
Christian be afraid of death? To other exposed to many sorrows? Lift up your 
men it may be an object of terror, and de- heads, for the ycar of your redemption draw- 
servedly so; but to him at least it is the eth nigh. But a few steps more in this vale 
messenger of peace; it is the harbinger of | of tears, and your pilgrimage shall be for ever 
glory. It is disarmed of its sting. Is it, terminated; but a few afflictions more, and 
matter of wonder then, my friends, though ; you shall enter into eternal rest ; but a few 
we should perccive the martyrs ofevery age | struggles more, and you shall obtain the 
dying without regret, dying in peace, dying ae of victory and the crown of glory. 
even in triumph? Is it matter of wonder Death itself is but the entrance into life. 
though we should hear the death-song of the ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, unto them that keep 
Christian vibrating on their tongues, even my sabbaths, and choose the things thut 
when their bodies had become the prey of please me, and take hold of my covenant, 
the devouring fire? “O death! where is thy | even unto them will I give in my house and 
sting? O grave! where is thy victory? The! within my walls a name and a place better 
sting of death is sin, and the strength of; than of sons and daughters, even an ever- 
sin ig the law; but thanks be to God who! lasting name that shall not be cut off.” No- 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus _ thing shall ever impair your happiness ; it is 
Christ.” indestructible as the throne of God. “ Lift 
May we not learn from this subject the up your eyes to the heaven above, and look 
great and dangerous error of supposing that ; upon the earth beneath, fer the heavens 
the Gospel confers upon those who embrace | shall vanish away like smoke; the earth 
it a freedom from the observance of the { also shall wax old as a gurment, and they 
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that dwell therein shall die in like man- 
ner, but ‘your’ salvation shall be for ever; 
‘your’ righteousness shall not be abolish- 
ed.” 

We cannot conclude, however, without 
adverting for a moment to the prospects of 
those who are not citizens of heaven: If 
there are any such amongst us—and even 
christian charity forbiddeth not the supposi- 
tion—then we are citizens of hell! This is 
the dreadful alternative; and as it is impos- 
sible to conceive the happiness of the one, 
80 equally impossible is it to conceive the 
misery of the other. We too who are in 
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this condition are pilgrims; we are advanc- 
ing rapidly upon our journey, we will speedily 
reach its termination, Weare hastening to 
destruction; we are careering onwards with 
the speed of lightning to our eternal ruin. 
Let us stop short in this rng pilgrimage. 
Let us set our faces towards Sion, and run 
in the heavenly race. “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus and thou shalt be saved.” The 
arms of mercy are still stretched out to save ; 
the offer of pardon is made; let it be ac- 
cepted. The Saviour is still knocking at the 


door of our hearts, and wo is unto us if he 
i Shall be left to knock in vain! 


THE DUTY OF EARLY REMEMBERING OUR CREATOR; 


A SERMON, PREACHED IN THE REV. MR. NISBET’S CHURCH, COWGATE, ON SABBATH 
EVENING, 230 MARCH, 1834, IN SUPPORT OF THE CANONGATE YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETY, 


By the Rev. GEORGE JOHNSTON, 
Minister of Nicolson Street Chapel, Edinburgh. 


*‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.”—Ec. xii. 1. 


Tue book from which these words have 
now been read was written by Solomon, the 
son of David, who, though the wisest of 
men, and the most celebrated of kings, you 
are aware, was, through the influence of 
temptation, led into the way of sin, and be- 
came a worshipper of the gods of the hea- 
then—the workmanship of men’s own hands. 
“ He went after Ashtaroth, the goddess of 
the Zidonians, and after Milcom, the abom- 
ination of the Ammonites. He builta high 

lace for Chemosh, the abomination of 
oab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem, 
and for Moloch, the abomination of Ammon. 
Thus he did evil in the sight of the Lord, 
and went not fully after the Lord as did 
David his father.” 1 Kings xi. 5—8. On 
these accounts the Lord stirred up adver- 
saries against Solomon, who brought him 
Into trouble. But, as in many other cases, 
adversity proved a blessing; for, by the 
grace of God, it seems to have opened his 
eyes to the ainfulness of his behaviour. He 
returned to the path of obedience; and the 
book before us was written by him towards 
the close of his life, after he had experienced 
that every thing below the sun is vanity, 
and that certain and enduring comfort is 
alone to be found in the love and service of 
the One only living and true God, It contains 
an eloquent and affecting description of the 
unsatisfactory nature of all mere worldly 


joys, and, particularly, of the shortness and | 


oe of the life of man upon the 


ese two topics constitute the | 


principal subjects of the book. They are 
continually. pressed upun our attention, ac- 


companied with a great variety of consider- 
ations, admirably calculated to banish 
thoughtlessness from our minds—to lead us 
to look forward, and incite us to prepare 
for that unknown eternity to which we are 
rapidly being carried, and at which sooner 
or later we must allarrive. In the preced- 
ing chapter the royal preacher entreats us 
not to delay in directing our views to the 
future world. The present moment is only 
ours ; and though the pleasures of sense may 
now be keenly relished, and be felt to be am | 
delightful to our animal nature as the light 
of the sun is sweet and pleasant to the eyes ; 
yea, though we were to live many years in 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of temporal 
prosperity, yet it is our duty to remember 
that days of darkness are approaching apace. 
They may be many even in tbis life. Da g 
of sickness, and nights of “tossing to and fro 
upon our pillow,” may precede the night of 
death ; and if we have received “all our good 
things” here, an eternity of darkness und 
despair will descend upon our soul. 

If even uninterrupted worldly prosper- 
ity, then, without any well-founded hope of 
felicity beyond the grave, be vanity, what is 
the duty of all? Plainly that we, whatever 
be our age or circumstances, take good 
heed to our ways; and, knowing by expe- 
rience that youth, in general, are most sun- 
guine in their expectations of happiness from 
the things of time, and that they will not 
easily be convinced that “all is vanity” till 
they make the trial for themselves, the 
preacher next turns to them and addresses 
them in the affecting language : “ Rejoice, 
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O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in : 
the sight of thine cyes: but know that 
for all these things God will bring thee into » 
judgment ;” as if he had said, Well! follow. 
the bent of your desires; give way to your 
natural inclinations ; throw yourselves into | 
the lap of sensual enjoyment; pursue hon- 
our, wealth, fame; do as I have done; go_ 
through the same follies as far as you can; 
but, remember! never forget that there is_ 

judgment to come, and that that God who | 
20w sees you, and is the omniscient inspec. | 
tor of all your behaviour, will call you to a_ 
strict account. Even youth, then, should ' 
beware of the vanities of this world, and 
should behave in such a way as to remove 
“sorrow from their heart,” and save them 
from the wrath of God in the world to come, ' 
It becomes, therefore, the most interesting 
of all questions, How are youth to conduct 
themselves so as to escape this wrath, to 
remove sorrow from their heart here, and ! 
secure the welfare of their immortal souls? | 
To this inquiry the words read as our text | 
return the answer: It is by “ remembering» 
our Creator now in the days of our youth, . 
before the evil days come, or the years 
draw nigh, when we shall say, We have no | 
pleasure in them.” 

If these blessings so important are to be 
obtained by the right remembrance of God, 
let me collect your candid aud undivided 
attention, while I endeavour, 

I. To explain the nature of the duty to_ 
the performance of which we are here ex-_ 
horted ; and then, 

If. We shall consider the period of life 
at which we are admonished to remember | 
our Creator. 

I am then to endeavour, ; 

I. To explain the nature of the duty we | 
are here exhorted to perform: ‘‘ Remember | 
thy Creator.” 

Those who are accustomed to read the | 
sacred Scriptures with attention, cannot have | 
failed to perceive that the inspired writers 
frequently express the whole of the duty , 
which we owe to God, by a variety of terms | 
which may be denominated generic, and : 
which include in them all those feelings and ' 
dispositions necessary to the performance of | 
any particular duty which, as creatures, we , 
owe to Him, in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being. Thus“ knowledge” is 
frequently expressive of the whole of prac- 
ti 
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“the fear of God, and the love of God,” 
are used with the same latitude of meaning. 
And the reason is obvious. They imply in 


the mind the existence and operation of all 


those dispositions and sentiments which 
necessarily lead to the doing of all those 
things which God has commanded in his 
Word. He who knows God, and fears God, 
and loves him, in the Scripture sense of 
these terms, will neither contemplate his 
character with indifference, nor despise his 
authority, nor disregard his laws. 

Now it is, 1 apprehend, exactly in the 
same extended sense that the word ‘ Re- 
member” is employed in our text. It in- 
cludes in it a recollection of God, which is 
accompanied with all those sentinents and 
feelings towards him,which the renembrance 
of such a Being is calculated to impress 
upon the ininds of intelligent creatures such 
as we are. It implies the setting of the 
Lord always before us, so as to lead us to 
reverence, adore, love, and obey this all- 
glorious and incomprehensible One. 

And my hearers cannot fail to perceive 
the peculiar propriety of expressing the 
whole of religion by the term “ Remember ;” 
for, to remember a person does not imply 
merely that we have the idea of that person 
before our minds, but also includes the ex- 
istence and operation of all those feelings 


‘and sentiments which the recollection of 
him is calculated to excite. 


To remember 
a friend is not merely to have him present 
to our memory, but supposes also the con- 
scious feeling of affection for his person, and 
a readiness to do every thing in our power 


| to promote his interests and happiness. To 


remember a benefit bestowed upon us, is to 
fecl gratitude towards our enbhetor and a 
being ready to requite his kindness when 
we have it in our power. 

Keeping, then, these remarks in view, I 
now proceed to state, that, to ‘‘ remember 
God” is not to have the fact merely present 
to our minds that there is such a Being— 
that he is one possessed of every imagina- 
ble perfection, calculated to excite the ven- 
eration and draw forth the esteem, love, and 
obedience, of all his creatures—that he has 
all power in heaven and in earth—that he 
can create a world and destroy it, kindle up 
a sun and quench it by his word—but is also 
to have this recollection accompanied with 
those emotions of reverence, and humility, 
and fear, and admiration, which the crea- 
tures ought ever to experience, when we 


religion, as in Prov. v. 2, “ My son, | lift our minds on high to the contemplation 


attend unto my wisdom, and bow thine ear | of the majestic character, the infinite perfec- 


to my understanding ; that thou mayest re- ' 


gard discretion, and that thy lips may keep 
knowledge.” In like manner the phrases, 


tions, the overwhelming glories, and mar- 
vellous doings of the ever-living God. It 
is not to have before our minds the mere 
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facet that he is the Creator of all things, 
whether they be visible or invisible, and of 
all creatures, from the highest of the sera- 
phim oefore his throne, down through the 
almost infinite variety of animated beings 
to the meanest insect that crawls upon the 
earth; it is not merely to remember the 
important truth that He is our Creator— 
that he formed our bodies and created our 
spirits, but it. implies also the existence of 
those feelings of gratitude, and wonder, and 
love, which should ever animate our bosoms, 
when we think of his all-creating power 
and wisdom, and of his loving-kindness to 
us, who are the works of his hands: It is 
not merely to recollect that the eye of 
Jehovah sees through the universe, but that 
this eye is ever fixed on us—that he has 
beset ws behind and before, and laid his 
hand upon us—that he knows our down- 
sitting and our uprising—that he is above 
us and beneath us, in us and around us, 
and secing all we do, knowing every word 
we speak, knowing all we think, and that 
in a short time he will call us before his 
judgment-seat, and require us to give a strict 
account of our violation or observance of 
hia precepts, and reward us accordingly, 
either ath everlasting destruction from his 
presence, and from the glory of his power, 
or with a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. 

It thus appears that the remembrance of 
God, referred to in the text, is a personal 
thing—a bringing of God home to the heart, 
and the giving up of that heart to all the 
exalting and purifying influences which such 
a recollection of God is so powerfully cal- 
culated to impart. It is to take God into 
consideration, and to consecrate to him the 
beginning of our strength, the flower of our 
existence, while our hearts are yet compar- 
atively soft and tender, and more easily 
impressed, than when hardened and ren- 
dered insensible by the long practice of ini- 

uity. It is to be ever mindful of the God 
that made us, and whatever we do to do it 
in his fear and for the advancement of his 
glory—to love, honour, obey, and faithfully 
worship his divine majesty, and walk, even 
now in the days of our youth, as those who 
have set the Lord before their eyes, and 
have his glorious character continually pre- 
sent to their minds, 

But it is necessary to direct our attention 
to the relation in which God is represented 
as standing to us in the text, and in which 
we are exhorted to remember him. “ Re- 
member thy Creator,” is the exhortation of 
the preacher; and if I do not greatly mis- 
take the design of the sacred writer, he has 
an especial reason for admonishing youth to 
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remember God in this point of view. The 
idea of God, abstractly considered, is one 
which the great majority of mankind feel it 
difficult to grasp; and hence the argument 
which infers his existence, by assuming the 
cause, and reasaniog from that to the etfect, 
requires acuteness of intellect, and a close 
application of the reasoning powers which 
few can command, and is, therefore, useless 
_ to the great majority of mankind. But, when 
‘we reason from the effect to the cause, or, 
in other words, speak of God in the char- 
acter of the Creator, this at once connects 
us with Jehovah, and affords a view of the 
character of our relation to him, which even 
the youngest may comprehend. ‘Thus, 
when contemplating the works of God, we 
are furnished with more satisfactory evidence 
of his existence and character by the inspec- 
tion of the meanest plant, than by abstruse 
reasonings however conclusive, which rises 
by casy steps from creation upto the Creator, 
and it is an ascent up which we may lead 
even achild tohim. By presenting God to 
us, moreover, in the relation of our Creator, 
we feel that there is in this very fact an im- 
plied obligation to remember him; for if 
he made us, to whom is our obedience due 
but to him? If he made all things, he 
must be God, and besides him there can be 
none else. He must be the greatest and 
the best ; must be possessed of every excel- 
lence, intellectual and moral; must be the 
first and the last; the alpha and the omega; 
the beginning and the ending; the Al- 
mighty who was, who is, and who is to 
come. Thus all his works praise him; day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night teacheth us knowledge regarding Him. 

But, farther, the idea of God, as our 
Creator, is calculated to remind us of our 
entire dependence upon him. If he made 
us, all we are, and all we have, and all we 
expect to possess or enjoy, must come from 
him. Every breath we draw must be his. 
Every particle of food which nourishes us 
must come from him. Every faculty of our 
soul, every qualification, whether moral or 
intellectual, must be bestowed upon us by 
his hand. With what propriety, then, does 
the royal preacher exhort youth to remem- 
ber God as their Creator? Contemplating 
the infinite God in this light, shows us what 
we are, and what this glorious Being is, and 
is admirably calculated to fill us with grati- 
tude and love te make us humble and 
obedient, devoted to his fear, and desirous 
of his glory. . 

But while the text exhorts us only to the 
duty of remembering God as our Creator, 
it would be wrong not to remind my yo 
friends that we ought to remember hiovah 
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also as our Redeemer. This is a view of his 

character suited to our condition as sinners, | 
and should never be overlooked ; and in this | 
relation to us, oh! how lovely and attractive 

does our God appear, and how worthy of , 
being remembered with gratitude and joy! | 
When we sinned against him, he pitied 
us; when we had ruined ourselves, in him ' 
was our help found ; when we had excluded | 
ourselves from heaven, and become the! 
heirs of hell, he made provision for our de- 
liverance from the curse, and our being rein- | 
stated in the possession of the blessing. And 

in the making of that provision, how glori- 

ous is the display which he has given of his 

character as a Being worthy of all our love! 

Before sin could be pardoned, an atone- 

ment must be made. ‘That atonement must 

be made by enduring the curse that had 

alighted upon us. This curse was death; 

and to death did God give up his own Son 

for us ; ‘* For God so loved the world, that 

he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 

ever believeth in him might not perish but 

have everlasting life.” ‘‘ Herein is love, 

not that we loved God, but that he loved 

us, and gave his own Son to be a propitia- 

tion for our sins.” On this wonderful mani- 

festation of mercy and love I cannot now 

dilate. But suffer me to entreat all to re- 

member this great and merciful Being. To 

him you owe your all; in him you live 

and move; you are nothing, and can be 

nothing, and can enjoy nothing without 

him. He is the fountain of life—the 

source all joy. Forget him and you will 

be miserable ; remember him and be happy 

for evermore. 

But allow me to direct your attention, 

Il. To the period of life in which we are 
admonished to remember our Creator. 

We are to remember him in the days of 
our youth; by which, the sacred writer in- 
timates, that it is the duty of all to begin this 
great and necessary work as soon as they 
are capable of forming an idea of the re- 
lation in which he stands to us as our Crea- 
tor and preserver. But, it will be observed, 
that there is a peculiar emphasis in the ex- 
hortation. We are not merely admonished 
to remember our Creator when we are 
young, it is our duty to remember him even 
now in the time of our youth; and by this, 
Solomon plainly points out to us the neces- 
sity of beginning to think about God, and 
our obligations to him as our Creator at the 
present moment. We are not to delay the 
performance of this important duty till to- 
morrow or any future period, uuder the de- 
lusive notion that even then we will be- 
yin. Thousands cheat themselves in this 
way; and put off the remembrance of God 
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from time to time, till they lose every op- 
portunity, and are startled into thought by 
the awful realities of a death-bed, and the 
terrors of the judgment-day. But let not 
this dangerous course be followed by any 
of youn, If, then, you have not yet begun 
to remember your Creator, oh! lose not 
another moment! Defer not consideration 
about God and religion till some future and, 
us you may mast some more convenient 
opportunity. ave you made a covenant 
with death, that this destroyer is not to 
make you his victim till you be old. And 
even granting that you had, that you were 
assured of many days, let me remind you 
that old age is the most unfit and improper 
of all seasons for beginning to be religious. 
Then we need all the consolation which re- 
ligion can afford. These are evil days, and 
it is the favour of God only that can make 
them supportable; these are years when 
the world affords no pleasure, and it is the 
love of God only that can make us contented 
and resigned. How preposterous, then, to 
put off all consideration about God and 
eternity till the time of old age! How great 
the folly of having then to require that 
very thing which alone can light the evening 
of our days, which alone can comfort and con- 
sole our minds amid the dreary scenes of 
life, and smooth our passage to the grave. 

In order, then, to induce all the youth 
now around me to comply instantly with 
the exhortation of the text, let me entreat 
your attention to the following considera- 
tions. 

Need |] remind you that you owe all your 
time and strength to your Creator, This 
we are exceedingly prone to forget. But 
nothing is more plain. If he made us, he 
must have a sovereign right to demand 
every moment of our time, the uninterrupts 
ed service of all our faculties, and the ene 
tire devotion of our hearts. What it is his 
tight to demand, it cannot be our duty te 
withhold. But is not the morning of life 
the most precious period of our existence ? 
Then our strength is greatest, our love most 
ardent and unfettered. Let us not, then, 
withhold from God the best of our days; 
let us consecrate ourselves to the remem- 
brance of his name. And when we hear 
Him crying unto us, as he is now, “ My 
son give me thine heart,” let the prompt and 
entire surrender of that heart be our reply. 

But 1 would remind you farther, that 
youth is the fittest time to begin to remem- 
ber God. Youth, it is true, is the period 
of inconsideration and rashness; but it is 
also true, that then the heart is most im- 
pressible, and, humanly speaking, most easily 
turned to the lovc and service of God. Like 
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the young and tender plant, it is then com- 
paratively easy to bend it into any course ; 
whereas old age resembles the oak, whose 
roots are fastened deep into the earth, and 
whose stem is so compact and hardened 
that it will rather break than bend. Henee 
the vast importance of the period of youth, 
and the necessity of early atteution to the 
cultivation of a knowledge of God. And 
more, recollect, too, that in youth the future 
man is forming, that you now are getting 
those principles implanted in your minds 
which will grow with your growth and 
strengthen with your strength, and, accord- 
ing to their nature, will go to form your 
future character; either making you lovely 
and worthy of being loved, a blessing to 
society and a comfort to yourselves, or 
rendering you odious and deformed, a curse 
upon the earth and detestable to heaven. 
Let me entreat you, then, to remember your 
Creator while you are young, and you will 
not forget him when you are old; and what 
is more, he will never forget you, but will 
protect and bless you, and guide you at last 
to his heavenly glory. 

But let me remind you farther, that early 
piety is most ls to God. 

There is no sight so pleasing to a right- 
thinking mind, as the spectacle of a youth 
nobly resisting the solicitations of vanity, 
the fuscinations of the world, and the 
promptings of passion, and resolutely de- 
dicating himself to the service of his God. 
And that such conduct is well-pleasing to 
heaven, we have sufficient proof. David, 
when a young man, remembered his Crea- 
tor, and, when watching his father’s flock, 
delighted in making the plains of Bethlehem 
echo his praise; and none necd be told 
how greatly he was blessed of the Lord. He 

rotected him on earth, guided him in life, 

lessed him in death; and now David tunes 
his lyre in heaven. Josiah, we are informed, 
was only eight years of age when he began to 
reek the Lord God of his father; and the 
L.ord so signally blessed him, that his reign 
over Judah, though in a perilous time, was 
Jong, and prosperous, ak happy. Need I 
remind you of Joseph, of Danicl, and 
the three Hebrew youths whom the Son of 
God preserved in the midst of the fire. Go 
ye, then, my young friends, and do like- 
wise. ‘“ Remember your Creator in the 


cays of your youth,” and your path through | 


this world will be comparatively smooth ; 
God will be your never-failing consolation 
bere, and your everlasting portion hereafter. 

But, again, we ought to remember our 
Creator in the days of our youth, because 
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this may be the only opportunity weshall ever | 
enjoy of remembering God, and of making 
our peace with him. Need I remind you, 
that death knocks at the door of the young 
as well as of the old—that all flesh is as grass, 
and the glory of man is as the flower of 


| grass—that the grass withereth, and the 


flower ‘thereof falleth away. Does not 
the infant die? Does not the youth, high 


j in hope and in the midst of his strength, 
often feel himself arrested in his course, 


deprived of his vigour, and his hopes 
| blasted by the ruthless tyrant death, who 
/ sends him to his long home, and the mourn- 
| ers go about the strects? We know not 
what a day or an hour may bring forth. We 
may expire to-night. To-morrow’s sun may 
rise upon our tomb; and as the tree 
falls, there it must lie. How gross is the 
infatuation, then, that leads any youth to 
defer thinking about God and religion, till 
he arrive at the gravity and sobriety of old 
age! Permit me, then, my young friends, 
as the conclusion of the whole matter, most 
affectionately to entreat you to begin, even 
now, to remember your Creator. Acquaint 
thyself with him. Defer not so necessary 
a work. Begin this night to think of him, 
of his glory, his love, his greatness, his 
goodness, his condescension towards you, 
and your obligations to him ; and let this lead 
each of you from this time henceforth to 
say, “ My Father, my Father, thou art the 
guide of my youth!” 

In fine, suffer me to exhort those who 
have neglected the golden opportunities of 
youth, and have arrived at vigour of man- 
ood, or even old age, without having yet 
begun to remember their Creator. Your 
best period is gone by. But the day of 
hope is not yet ended with you, and the dark- 
ness of an eternal night settled down upon 
your souls. But remember the shadows are 
gathering thick and fust around you. Re- 
pe therefore, now, and turn unto God, 
est your opportunities of doing so be 
lost for ever. Christ the Saviour is still 
sitting upon the throne of his mercy, and 

-extending the sceptre for you to touch, 
| Refuse now and it may be withdrawn for 
_ever. The hour of mercy is far spent, and 
‘the time of retribution is at hand. Redeem 
_the few moments which are still left to you ; 
redeem them by fleeing to the hope set be- 
fore you in the Gospel; redeem the time 
‘and save eternity, by fleeing instantly to 
the cross, and that cross will lift you up to 
heaven. ‘Oh! that men were wise, that 
they understood this, and that they would 
considcr their latter end !” 
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“« So will we not go back from thee.” —Psaum Ixxx. 18. 


Turis psalm contains a fervent a aan | tually and decidedly departed from the faith 
tion for deliverance in a season of calamity | and practice of Christianity ; as, from what- 
and distress. ‘I'he Psalmist sets forth the ever unworthy motive their conduct may 
acca ae nei ee earning es poe eed sued ea in ye they pro- 
eir unworthiness and frequent imperfec- | fessed to believe, they have become chai 
tions, implores the an en of the Mivine | able with ule ae subject to penal- 
favour and countenance, and solemnly pro-' ties. Now you profess to be the followers 
fesses that they would not again go back of Jesus; you claim the appellation of Christ- 
from the Almighty. Going back or draw-:ians; you make this claim by engaging in 
ing back from God, is frequently represented | public worship, and addressing yourselves 
Sil gs Giposing ines Cicer cul ofc and Poker of uae tor deea Savion dae 
and @ x tho: oO. ather our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
the severest punishment and the most awful | Christ; you fave this day in the most 
judgments. The backslidings of the Israel- solemn manner professed your faith in 
ites are represented as followed by those Christ, and your determination to follow 
visitations which the judgment of God saw him and adhere to him through all the vicis- 
meet for their ao and correction. | situdes of life: but you are still in a state 
When they returned from their iniquities | of frailty and imperfection; -you are still 
and implored his forgiveness, the confession encompassed with danger and temptation. 
of their sins was uniformly accompanied | Daily do we see nuinbers who had made 
with the resolution that they would not go) the same profession, who had come under 
hack from him. In like manner, in the | the same engagements, forsaking that pro- 
New Testament, apostates and they that: fession and the path of duty it prescribes, 
disobeyed the fuith, are said to draw back and making shipwreck of faith and a good 


unto perdition, and are threatened with the 
divine displeasure und vengeance. Now 
the guilt of this sin is not incurred by hy- 

rites, by those who use a religious pro- 
Laisn merely as a cloak to impose on men 
or to promote their worldly designs, neither 
is it imputable to Atheists, to athcistic un- 
believers, nor those determined to resist the 
nae Their sin, great in degree as it is, 
is of a nature completely different. They 
aléne can be said to go back from God, who 
have embraced #ligion, and afterwards, 
ftom: whatever unworthy motive, withdrawn 
ftom the profession they had made, dis- 
“"* * “""" from their thoughts, and habi- 
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conscience towards God. That you may 
be preserved from thus drawing down on 
your own heads the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty, and that you may be induced and 


enabled to fulfil the resolution of the Psalm- 


ist, 1s the object which I have in view in 
_the following observations. In them | have 
‘proposed shortly to point out those who 
‘may be justly charged with going back from 
God, in order to dissuade you from follow- 
ing their example, and prevail on you to 
rform the terms and purpose expressed 
in the text. 
The first class of these are, beyond all 
dispute, peer eee who having been 
2 
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once instructed in the Gospel, and having | 
enjoyed the benefits of its means of grace, 
and continued for some. time professors of 
Christianity, have afterwards renounced the 
faith through an evil heart of unbelief. 
These are beautifully described in the par- 
able of the sower as light and stony-ground 
hearers, who are like the seed which feil on 
stony places and quickly sprung up because 
it had not deepness of earth, and when the 
sun was up it was scorched, and because it 
had not root it withered away. ‘They who 
thus receive the seed into stony places, our 
Lord tells us, are those who when they hear 
the Word immediately receive it with glad- 
ness, yet having no root in themselves it 
endureth only for a while; and when tribu- 
lation or persecution arises because of tlic 
Word, immediately they are offended. ‘Thus, 
when our Lord began to denounce the pre- 
judices and backwardness of his country- 
men, many who had for a time been his 
followers went back and walked no more 
with him. Those who joined the body of 
the primitive Church, continued steadfast and 
tuithful in doctrine, but some of the first 
professors of Christianity became discouraged 
by difficulties, and the dangers and persecu- 
tions to which they were exposed. They 
looked to their worldly comfort and interest, 
and hence thought themselves obliged to 
lend willing ears to the objections of adver- 
saries, and abandon the cause of Christ al- 
together. In like manner, there are many 
who are encouraged to become, and gladly 
continue for some time, outward members 
of the visible Church; but in process of 
time, and when exposed to temptations, 
they venture on slight deviations from duty, 
and advance step by step to the commission 
of serious offences, till at length their judg- 
ment becomes perverted, perhaps hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin; yet they 
soon discover that the indulgence of sinful 
inclinations, or the promotion of worldly | 
objects by unlawful means, is altogether in- 
consistent with the christian churacter. The 
religion of Jesus presents insurmountable 
objections to fraud, deceit, or dishonesty— 
to the indulgence of sinful passions or of 
unlawful pleasures; yet they are attached 
to their worldly enjoyments, and, desirous 
of shaking off the restraints of religion, 
they begin by impugning particular doc- 
trines, and imagine that the precepts of 
Christianity ure not so strict, er its denunci- 
ations against sin 69 very positive as they 
seem, and funcy that they shall find some 
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way of escaping punishment not commonly 
understood, some easier way than passing 
through the strait gate which Christ has 
pointed out. By degrees they go on to 
deny religion altogether, and to magnify for 
themselves difficulties into serious objec- 
tions; or, when arguments are awanting, 
they have recourse to railing or abuse, set 
up the disciples of Jesus as the objects of 
unqualified scorn and contempt, and endea- 
vour to turn his doctrines and command- 
ments into ridicule and subjects of profane 
laughter. Thus, seeking to emancipate 
themselves from the control of religious 
principle, their own violence betrays the 
misgivings of their hearts, and lets us dis- 
cern their true character. Such is the sin 
of apostasy—such the progress of unbelief 
—such the way in which too many go back 
from God, and insult the Saviour they have 
once professed to believe. 

In the second place, there are, we fear, 
many who go back from God by shrinking 
from an open and fair avowal and confession 
of their faith, A manly, precise, distinct 
profession, is not only commanded to Christ- 
lans, but required of them in the most per- 
emptory manner. “If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved; for 
with the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness, and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation.” Still more explicitly 
speaks our Lord himself in Matthew x. 32 : 
‘** Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I confess also before my [Father 
which is in heaven. But whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven.” 

Yet in defiance of these most solemn de- 
clarations, many who in their hearts believe 
and tremble, are induced to shrink from the 
open and public profession of their faith in 
Christ ae obedience to him. In all ages 
when difficulty or persecution was connected 
with the outward profession of Christianity, 
multitudes have shrunk from the avowal of 
their principles, and madly denied him with 
their lips whom in their hearts they could 
not cast off. Even in the present age, the 
ridicule of the scorner, the laugh of the 
shallow-minded, and the contempt of the pro- 
fane and the irreligious, cause many to bury 
in silence what they know to be true. The 
are afraid lest they e accounted puritanical, 
singular, narrow-minded or superstitious ; 
they are afraid lest they appear pious among 
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the profane, or superstitious among the 
learned and the refined; they dread the 
laugh, the ridicule, the contempt of weak 
and worthless mortals whom they cannot 
possibly esteem, for whom they cannot 
seriously bear inward deference, more than 
the reproofs of a disapproving conscience, 
more than the awful displeasure of God. 
Of this class many stop not in their career 
of madness and of guilt, till they say in their 
hearts, “ There is no God.” 

Nearly allied to this is another class who 
go back from God, by changing their reli- 
gious profession in cages is of worldly 
passions or ignorance. ifferent religious 
opinions and forms of worship have, at all 
times and ages, prevailed in the world. 
Even the visible Church of Christ has, al- 
most from its foundation, been split into 
numerous sects and parties, distinguished 
sometimes by differences or degrees of opin- 
ion, but more frequently by forms of expres- 
sion, or by trifling and immaterial distinc- 
tions. These differences of opinion are 
multiplied till they become almost innumer- 
able, and are often prosecuted with a bitter- 
ness, a spirit of persecution disgraceful to 
those by whom it is indulged, and incon- 
sistent with the genuine spirit of the Gos- 

el. All are liable to err—none are secure 
from falling into mistake; and, therefore, 
he whose judgment is convinced that he 
has embraced an erroneous opinion or pur- 
sued an unsuitable form of worship, is not 
only justified in changing it, but bound to 
renounce his errors, to adopt a purer system 
of belief, and a more scriptural form of wor- 
ship. Such we do not condemn ; but there 
are many who, in the changes they make 
of worship, cannot be regarded with such 
charity, and upon whose conduct we cannot 
put such a favourable construction. There 
are many who from pure fickleness and love 
of change, are carried about with every 
wind of doctrine; many 


deluded followers of every new instructor, of 


have no root: 
in themselves, and therefore become the |; 


' 


every arrogant pretender to superior know- | 


ledge or holiness. 
indulge an ambitious spirit, and are most de- 


Many there are who. 


sirous to be leaders in the society to which | 
they belong; but finding this impossible | 
where they have been long and well known, |! them I never knew you: Depart from m- 
and inconsistent with the principles of a! ye that work iniquity.” A licentious and im- 


well regul 
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well thought of and highly esteemed by the 
world, and accordingly adopt a system which 
is supposed to imply a superior degree of 
knowledge and purity. There are also not 
a few who, influenced by worldly attach- 
ments and connexions, accompany and fol- 
low their companions and friends, and se- 
parate themselves from others with whom 
they had some trifling quarrel, or conceived 
something wrong. Now, that such will 
exist, is a truth for which I think I may 
appeal to the observation of every intelli- 
gent being. I am sure I may appeal to the 
conscientious recollection of some in almost 
every religious assembly—and I trust there 
is no one to whom I may not res for 
the justice of the observation, that those 
who thus act are chargeable with going 
back from God. They go in direct oppo- 
sition to our Saviour’s admonition, “ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God.” This is the 
object of religious worship. Instead, how- 
ever, of making religion the first great prin- 
ciple of their hearts and the business of 
their lives, they assign it, at most, only a 
subordinate place, and render all change 
the instrument of mere temporal interest or 
the gratification of selfish passion. 

Farther, all those may be said to go back 
from God who act habitually inconsistent 
with their religious profession. The Al- 
mighty has told us what is good, and he 
has required us to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly before him. To pre- 
sent our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God is, indeed, a reasonable 
service. The Gospel is a doctrine accord- 
ing to godliness. The faith of Jesus is a 
faith which purificth the heart, which work- 
eth by love, and ig made manifest by its 
fruits. “ The Lord Jesus gave himself for 
us that he might redeem us from iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works.” “ Not every one,” 
says he, “that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
he that doth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven. Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name cast out 
devils, and in thy name done many wonder- 
ful works? And then will I profess unto 


ated society, they betake them- | moral Christian, a profane and ungodly be- 


selves to some new system which they wish : liever, a false and deceitful follower of Jesus, 
to dictate to the consciences of their bre- | a lover of God who is cruel or unjust to men, 
thren. Some there are who wish to be: are characters which, by the very words by 
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which they are expressed, involve a contra- 
diction, and cannot by possibility have any 
existence. But there are many who thin 
to reconcile this contradiction to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin and of iniquity, at the very 
time when they could enjoy the pleasures 
and hopes of religion. The unworthy lives 
of professing Christians have been a subject 
of lamentation and reproach in all ages. 
There are many lovers of God with their 
mouths, while their hearts go after their 
covetousness; many who honour him with 
their lips, while their hearts are far from 
him; many who have a form of godliness, 
but are strangers to the power thereof; and 
many are there, too, who have recourse to 
this false profession of religion in order to 
blind their eyes to their own worthlessness, 
and disguise to themselves their own danger 
and inconstancy. Some value themselves 
on their own condition. Why? Because 
they have a belief of certain doctrines. 
Some persuade themselves that the remorse 
and uneasiness and compunction which gene- 
rally follow the commission of any offence, 
although unproductive of amendment, may 
yet amount to genuine repentance; many 
delude themselves with false doctrines, 
thinking God such an one as themselves, 
or at Jeast not such as he is represented in 
the Gospel of truth; and not unfrequently 
they pass through life thoughtless and un- 
concerned about futurity, contented with 
mere general professions. Surely this is the 
deceitfulness of sin, the urtifice of a self- 
deluded spirit to obtain false security while 
daily going back from God, 

Lastly, they may be more especially 
charged with going back, who return to the 
wilful commission of sin, after having been 
engaged in the ordinances of devotion, 
namely, those professing Christians who 
have made public and solemn declara- 
tion of love, obedience, and attachment, to 
Jesus, and of a determination to act faith- 
fully as Christians. As often as ye draw 
near openly to God, you show him that you 
regard him as your Father and Lord, and 
that you purpose to live as willing subjects 
of his righteous government ; and when you 
enter God’s house, and join with your fel- 
Jow-mortals in calling on his name, you 
surely profess yourselves members of his 
church, and expect blessing in the way in 
which he has promised to bestow it. When 
you were baptized, you engaged to devote 
your souls and bodies to his service. When 
you, as this day you did, approach the table 
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of the Lord, you profess your faith in Christ, 


your repentance ofall past sins, your pur- 


pose of new obedience to him, your good- 
will to your feHlow-mortals, and your anxiety 
to be prepared for his second coming. Now, 
if all these professions are forgotten—if the 
hands you lifted up to the Most High be 
lifted up in deeds of dishonesty—if the lips 
you opened to God be profaned by the lan- 
guage of iniquity, calumny, or falsehood—if 
you who thie day sat down at the table of 
the Lord deliberately return to the practice 
of what you know to be evil in his sight, you 
will show that you are guilty of the crime 
of going back from him, and of most deli- 
berately belieing the professions you have 
made; and then even the prayers you have 
uttered, and the praises you have sung, must 
aggravate your condemnation in the day of 
the Lord. We hope better things of you. 
We trust you have this day drawn nigh to 
God with clean hands and a pure heart; 
with honest intentions of acting up to the 
professions you have made ; and that in time 
to come you will be enabled to show your 
faith and integrity as the followers of 
Jesus. 

Yet we know you must be exposed to 
temptation—that many whose professions 
have been as sincere, and whose opportu- 
nities have been as favourable as yours, 
have gone back and forsaken the Saviour. 
Let me intreat you to avoid following their 
example, because, first, it is weak and con- 
temptible. In the most ordinary affairs of 
life can you ever have confidence, can you 
ever have esteem for the fickle, change- 
able, and irresolute? No. It is the man 
of resolve, the man who adheres to his 
principles in every trial and_vicissitude, 
who acts consistently in all the relations 
of life, who sweareth to his own hurt and 
changeth not; he it is whom you esteem, 
whom you take for your companion in any 
important undertaking, whom you would 
recommend to the notice of those to whom 
you are most attached. The man whose 
opinions are wavering, whose affections are 
inconstant, whose attachments are fickle 
or uncertain and variable, is universally 
despised and avoided. With him no wise 
man engages in any undertaking, nay, the 
very mention of his name is the expression 
of pity and regret, most frequently of aver- 
sion. Shall he then be expected to have 
the esteem of one who is faithfal in the 
sight of heaven? Is that man deemed 
foolish, and can we regard him as a wise 
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man who is fickle: and indeterminate in| pected that he who is such a slave to sin 


pursuing the interests of his immortal soul? | 


as to stifle the convictions of his own 


As heaven is high above the earth, so more ; mind, will easily acquire sufficient fortitude 
contemptible is he who draws back from that | and strength of mind to resist temptation 


God whom he has promised to serve. 

In the secund place, I pray you to re- 
member that it is very sinful to go back 
from God ; for dishonesty and unfaithfulness 
to engagements are uniformly regarded as | 
criminal, and are generally punished. Shall | 
he, then, who vows escape the vows he has 
made before heaven? Does that dishon- 
esty, which would be resented and pun- 
ished in the presence of men, if any one 
was guilty of it, become innocent in the 
presence of the great God of heaven ? 
Such is not the language of Scripture. “If 
ye do in any wise go back, and cleave unto 
the remnant of these nations, even these 
that remain among you, and shall make 
marriages with them, and go in unto them, 
and they to you: know for a certainty, 
that the Lord your God will no more drive 
out any of these nations from before you; 
but they shall be snares and traps unto 
you, and scourges in your sides, and thorns 
in your eyes, until you perish from off this 
good land which the Lord your God hath 
given you.” “ The just shall live by faith ; 
but if any man draw back, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him.” 

But remember it is extremely dangerous 
to go back from God. The first step of 
unfaithfulness is generally attended with 
some difficulty and remorse; but each suc- 
ceeding advance ‘Yecomes more unstable. 
He who once goes back from God, finds 
every day a return more difficult. “ It is 
impossible for those who were once en- 
lightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and have tasted the good word of 
God and the powers of the world to come, 
if they shall fall away, to renew them_ 
again unto repentance.” It cannot be ex- | 


and encounter difficulties, to which every 
upright Christian must be exposed here. 
They who have once haid aside their reli- 
gious profession, will soon find it useless to 
resist in their present condition, and each 
successive change becomes more easy than 
the last. ‘If we sin wilfully after that 
have received the knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
aud fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries.” They sce and remember the 
faults they have committed before God, and 
man, and angels. You must, therefore, re- 
frain from wilful sin ; youare not to feel joy 
in it, nor to wait till your hearts be harden- 
ed. God forbid that such be your character, 
in order that you may not be of them that 
draw back unto perdition, but of them that 
believe to the saving of their souls. Let 
me entreat you, then, to form the resolution 
here expressed by the Psalmist, that you 
will not go back from God. Whatever 
your difficulties or trials, whether pleasures 
allure or dangers intimidate, it is yours to 
follow unmoved the great Captain of your 
salvation. Think of the recompense set , 
before you—the crown of life set before him 
who shall be faithful unto death. Look 
steadfastly unto Jesus, the author and fin- 
isher of your faith, who, for the joy set 
before him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame, and is now set down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high. Let no action 
contaminate your hands; let no wish be 
cherished in your hearts, unbecoming your 
characters as Christians. “ Therefore, be 
ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord; forasmuch as 
ye know, your works will not be in vain in 
the Lord.” 
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ON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR; 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE CHURCH OF KILSYTH, ON OCCASION OF A COLLECTION 
FOR BEHOOF OF THE NORTH AMERICAN COLONIAL SOCIETY, BY APPOINTMENT 
OF THE SYNOD OF GLASGOW AND AYR, 

By.the Rev. W. H. BURNS, 

Minister of Kilsyth. 


‘ Thou shalt not bear any grudge against the children of thy people; but thou shalt 


love thy neighbour as thyself.”— Lev. xix. 18. 
“ And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 


from thine own flesh.”—Isatau viii. 7. 


“ And that thou hide not thyself 


love thy neighbour as thyself.” —Marv. xxii. 39. 


Tuus speak the law, the prophets, and 
the New Testament. It is one law—the 
law of love. . 

I propose by divine aid first to explain, 
and, secondly, to recoramend the duty which 
these texts urge upon us; and to conclude, 
by stating a few facts, and bringing before 
you a few considerations, to engage your 
liberality in behalf of the offering of this 
day. 

1. In explaining the duty of loving our 
neighbour, [ begin by observing, that it is a 
duty very obviously arising out of our ra- 
tional and social natures. Could we for a 
moment suppose one man to be the inhabi- 
tant of the earth, and sole possessor and 
monarch of all, it is evident that the whole 
of his duty would consist in devotion to his 
God and in attending to himself; in other 
words, to love God and to love himself 
would be the catalogue of his duties. But 
very different from this is and has always 
been the state of man. Social duties, at 
least domestic duties, are coeval nearly with 
the formation of man; and only for a short 
time did conjugal duties comprize the whole 
of the second table of the law. 

It has been truly said, “ Man is born in 
society, and in it he remains. The love of 
it is deeply and powerfully implanted in the 
human constitution. The wailings of the 
infant, and the pensiveness of the adult 
when alone—the lively joy of the one, and 
the cheerfulness of the other in the return 
to society, are proofs how’ congenial the 
social principle 1s to human nature. The 
print of the Laplander on the snowy 
shore gives joy to the lonely mariner; and 
the mute signs of cordiality and of friendly 
feeling awaken the memory of pleasures 
he felt in soctety."* 

he divine law, my friends, as delivered 


* Ferguson's History of Civil Society. 


by Moses, and afterwards delineated and 
expounded by the prophets and by the Son 
of God, proceeds on the principle that man 
is to find his appropriate duties and comforts, 
his trials and his solaces, his opportunities 
of doing and of receiving good chiefly in 
society. 

At an early period, indeed, we read of a 
melancholy occurrence in the history of our 
species—a frightful breach of the law of love 
among brethren in the murder of Abel. 
This sad proof of the existence and the 
virulence of moral evil in our world has 
given occasion to a most impressive an- 
nouncement of the divine will, and of our 
duty in reference to the second table in the 
searching and appalling question to Cain, 
‘“* Where is Abel thy brother?” and in the 
evasive and unsatisfactory answer, “ Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” which, instead of 
being sustained, was the prelude to the sen- 
tence of outlawry pronounced on the unhap- 
py culprit. We have the divine will ex- 
pressed that man is to care for man—that 
he is our neighbour whom we can benefit— 
that the individual is not to be found whom 
we have a right to injure, (a right to injure 
or maltreat is next to a contradiction in 
terms,) or even to neglect when he needs 
and we can afford relief. 

There are, unquestionably, certain portions 
of the human family with whom we are 
more immediately connected, and whom we 
are bound more directly to assist and relieve. 


: These are those of our own house and kin- 
i dred—to neglect whom is a virtual denial of 


humanity, and to be worse than the infidel. 
Yet not to kindred and immediate relatives 
is our kindness to be confined ; if so, we do 
nothing beyond what the publican did. . To 
neglect kind offices to our own kindred and 
near relatives, is to sink low, indeed, in the 
scale of humanity, or rather to be divested 
of it wholly, But to love our neighbour, 
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according to the true relative description of 
it, is to begin with and to go beyond this 
circle ; and without regard to difference of 
rank, or language, or religion, or sect, or 
party, “to do good as we have the oppor- 
tunity.” Our blessed Saviour beautifully 
and strikingly illustrates this in the admired 
parable of the good Samaritan, the force of 
which parable plainly lies in this, that a 
Samaritan relieves a Jew; showing us that 
no difference of tribe, or nation, or Opinion, 
religious or political, should for a moment 
prevent one who has the means from put- 
ting forth the hand, or opening the purse, or 
bearing reproach from the narrow-hearted 
in affording relief; that every distressed in- 
dividual with whom we come in contact, or 
who is any way brought within the circle of 
our influence, is to be a sharer in our kind- 
ness, which is to be limited only by thetr 
wants and by our ability. 

What, then, is the meaning of the words 
“as thyself?” ‘This surely goes upon the 
idea that we are to love ourselves, for this 
seems to be made in some sensc the rule, 
and directory of our love to others. The 
apostle Paul, it is true, in describing the 
features of character in the perilous times, 
(2 Tim. iii.) begins with this, “‘ Men shall 
be lovers of their own selves; but then it 
immediately follows, “ covetous, boasters, 
proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unholy, without aatural affection, 
truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers of those that are good, 
traitors, heady, high-minded, 
pleasures more than lovers of God; hav- 
ing a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof :” showing plainly the na- 
ture and characteristic of that self-love 
which is sinful. It is selfishness which is 
the perversion of what is originally right and 
commendable, namely, that we love our- 
selves rationally and religiously. And how, 
then, should our self-love manifest itself’ 
In reference to the body, by attending to its 
preservation, its health, and its comfort ; in 
regard to the intellectual part, the spirit in 
man, by improving and directing to right 
objects the powers and faculties bestowed 
on us; in reference to both the body and 
the soul, as formed for glorifying God, by 
seeking earnestly the grace by which alone 
we can be created again in Christ Jesus, and 
formed to show forth his praise. In one 
word, if we love ourselves wisely, and ac- 
cording to the design of our creation and 
the method of our redemption, we will most 
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assuredly choose the better part, and glorify 
God; for we cannot truly love ourselves, 
unless in so far as we comply in the first 
instance with the great commandment. Well, 
then, if we thus learn to love ourselves in a 
reasonable and christian manner, we shall 
know at the same time how we are to love 
our neighbour. It must be just in a similar 
way, by studying to promote next to our 
own, hts safety, health, improvement and 
salvation. Truc, indeed, religion is first of 
all a personal concern, and no one can enter 
into the secrets of his neighbour's heart, and 
probe the disease of sin in his neighbour, or 
even in his most near relation, as in his own 
case ; but there must be in all cases a sincere 
desire and aim to promote, instead of hin- 
dering in any way the spiritual and cternal 
good of fellow-men, especially of those who 
are more directly within the sphere of our 
example or influence, and who, unless bene- 
fited, would be the worse of our example. 
It would be strange, indeed, if, while we are 
bound not to injure our neighbour's pro- 
perty, or health, or good name, but to pro- 
mote their good, we should be absolved 
from all such obligations just when the 
matter in question became most important 
and consequential. 

The only question which can here be put, 
refers to the extent of this obligation—I 
mean as to the persons to be considered 
as neighbours. It is plain that neighbour 
is the term employed, that our benevolence 
may have precise aim; and that, instead of 
spending itself in sentimental feelings and in 
empty generalities, it may be actively and 
usefully directed. But, in reality, he is our 
neighbour, to be assisted and relieved, 
whose claims are ascertained, and to whom 
we have the means of doing good. The 
prayer our Lord taught his disciples, and 
which we have just been uttering, shows 
us how we are to interpret the extent of 
the duty of brotherly love, when we say, 
“Our Father, hallowed be thy name, Thy 
kingdom come,” we are bound in consis- 
tency to follow our requests, by assisting 
in advancing the Pen ledee and the in- 
fluence of the only true religion wherever 
an opening is presented. The man of 
Macedonia appeared in vision to the A 
tle, crying “ Come over and helpus.” And, 
my brethren, to instance from the case be- 
fore us, the men of Canada and of Nova 
Scotia are just now calling on us to give 
them help. They are in fact saying, “‘ We 


| are your brethren, who have left our native 
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land in quest of sustenance and habitation; 
we have found: no provision as in the land 
of our fathers for the ordinances of reli- 
gion; we are. far, far, from the means of 
grace; we have no minister to care for us, 
to instruct us weekly in the sanctuary, and 
to dispense to us the precious bread of 
life. Alas! we have not had our children 
tized, except by our tears; we are very 
ling to give of our hard-earned wages to 
atk such a blessing; but unless helped 
rom our native land, we cannot raise nearly 
enough to rear the Church and to support 
the pastor among us; but we shall do what 
we can; do ye kindly and generously assist 
us, and we sitall not cease to pray that God 
Almighty may bless you and reward you 
liberally.” Now, my dear friends, this 
brings the matter near enough to us, espe- 
cially as a society is actually engaged in 
providing the needful aid; so that though 
the ocean is between us and the objects of 
this day’s contributions, still they are our 
neighbours, as their claims are brought 
directly towards us, as we cannot pretend 
ignorance of their state, and as we have in 
our hands the means of administering to 
their relief. But this brings us to the 

If. Thing proposed—the obligations un- 
der which we are laid to the practice of the 
duty. Now, I acknowledge, my friends, 
that I have in some degree anticipated, as 
by the statement of the duty andthe grounds 
of it, its obligation is evinced. Yet let us 
farther commend the duty of loving our 
neighbour, 

Ist. From the connexion of this com- 

mandment with the first. It is like it in 
importance. It is like it in its powerful and 
extensive influence. It is, in ras a stream 
flowing from the same source; for, when 
we love our God and Saviour unseen, we 
will most certainly love our brethren and the 
children of the same father whom we have 
seen. “ Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another.” This is 
the love of God that we keep his command- 
ment ; and this is his commandment that we 
love one another,.as he -hath loved us. 
Every one, therefore, who owns the obliga- 
tion to love God, must at the same time 
acknowledge and feel the obligation to love 
his neighbour, since: this is the will of God ; 
and the same Holy “tite by whose influ- 
enee the cba ttga s shed cage pe the 
Aeart, ingpires the. charity ; 
for “ we:are: taught of God.” says the Apos- 
Ale, “to love one another.” 
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2d. A sense of justice, the golden rule, 
should lead us to do good to our neighbotr. 
Where is the werson who does not expect 
and desire saliel wher in distress? Where 
is the Jew who would not have accused a 
Samaritan of hard-heartedness had he passed 
him by when he was lying in his blood ? 
Where is the individual who in distress and 
poverty does not look for aid from the 
neighbour who is able to afford some ade- 
uate relief? And why should we not do 
that for others which we most certainly 
would wish others to do for us in similar 
circumstances’ And to apply this to the 
case now in hand. Were you in the circum- 
stances of our expatriated countrymen, des- 
titute of the means of religious instruction, 
having neither schools, nor churches, nor 
ministers, would you not expect to be re- 
membered by friends at home? Would you 
not hope that they would send forth from 
their abundance the preachers of salvation, 
and the catechists who might instruct and 
comfort you and your children? Why then 
will you not do that which you would have 
a Sa had you been in their case ? 
ut, in the 3d place, the greatest difficulty 
to contend with is the more powerful influence 
of other motives addressed to the selfishness of 
the heart; and the idea so strongly present 
with most men, that, when they give to 
charitable purposes, there is so much taken 
from self. It is not because there is no 
benevolence in man, or even because kind 
feeling is, absolutely viewed, weak and im- 
potent, that the claims of poverty or of spir- 
itual want are not attended to, but it is 
because there is some other principle or pas- 
sion more powerful, which has the predomi- 
nating influence, so that, the weight in the 
opposite scale being more powertul, selfish- 
ness prevails. It might counteract the 
selfish propensities of human nature, could 
men consider that other apy and area 
sions of giving away money, for example, for 
rich lething, or imuntauous fare,. should 
be considered as more an ‘interference with 
self-love than: the cost of alms or religious 
donations; as expending more in a month 
than sang a ia year. , Yet when 
money goes for religion and charity, it is 
absurdly thought ta: be ‘Jost to self, and sunk 
in the ae while what.is spent on -super- 
fluities, for the gratification of appetite, or 
ht to be unquestionably 
well bestowed. - This is entirely a mistake. 
You:.ziust keep your books on -another 
plan. You must leam another kind of 
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arithmetic. Place what you spend more 
than is needful on your gratification of ap- 
petite or fancy to the side of loss, as really 
gone irrecoverably ; but what you lay out in 
doing good, corporeally or spiritually, put 


to the side of gain to yourself and to others;. 


for what you give judiciously and cheer- 
fally is not lost or thrown away, but in 
reality laid out most advantageously, as to 
present satisfaction and after-reflection. Be 
persuaded that relieving men’s miseries, both 
temporal and spiritual, does not interfere 
with self-interest or self-love properly ex- 
plaiged, but is just another and a better form 
of it ;, that, if the object be true satisfaction 
and real enjoyment, the way to it is not 
selfish and miserly withholding, but gener- 
ous and considerate giving, as cases are 
properly authenticated. O! if you could 
only be brought to try the experiment, or 
rather to acquire the principle and the taste, 
you would all agree that your life consist- 
eth not in the abundance you possess, 
but in the wise and liberal application 
of your talents, (and this of money is one of 
them,) so as most to advance the glory of 
God, your own and your neighbour's good. 
It is one of the most remarkable sayings of 
our blessed Lord, whose whole life was 
benevolence, feeling, and acting, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

4th. What is heaven, after the attainment 
of which you profess to aspire, but the 
region of perfect love? And by whom is it 
inhabited but by the merciful as well as the 
pure in heart—by those whose faith wrought 
by love—by those who resemble their Fa- 
ther in heaven, who makes his sun to shine, 
and his rain to fall on the evil and on the 
good—by those who give, asking nothing 
again, whom men cannot recompense, but 
who shall be recompensed at the resurrec- 
tion of the just? You have visited the 
Saviour in sickness and poverty; you have 
followed out his great design of pairs in 
Raving sinners, in compussionating and re- 
claiming the ignorant and the erring ; you 
have like him been workers together with 
God; and he will say to you. in the great 
day, “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” Be animated by 


this consideration, in connexion with the | 


ultimate object of hope, that you are called 
to this end—not to gain reputation, learn- 
ing, and wealth, but to de good—not direct- 
ly ami immediately to gain heaven itself and 
immortal life, but to ascend to heaven in 
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a course of usefulness, and in resembling 
Him who is love itself. While, therefore, 

ou lawfully seek reputation, property, 
leahaing, eloquence, or blessings and advan- 
tages of any kind, resolve to seek them only 
in subordination to the great purpose of 
glorifying God and benefiting men, as 
means merely to an end; and pray for 
grace, wisdom, and strength, trom the foun- 
tain of all mercy, that you may be moulded 
into the image, and follow in the footste 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and ultimately 
obtain an abundant entrance into the hea- 
venly kingdom—the blessed confluence 
of perfected spirits and glorified bodies— 
the region of light and love. Oh! then, 
while most professing Christians are com- 
paratively low and grovelling in their 
course, and while worldly men riot, and dig, 
and climb during their short passing day, 
and then vanish and are seen no more, (“ he 
returneth to his carth, in that very day his 
thoughts perish ;” and where, Oh! where 
shall he next be found?) do ye, beloved 
friends, who know the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who sit at his table, and are 
looking for his mercy unto eternal life, walk 
in love, as he loved you, and gave himself 
for you. “Be not too sparing in Phe 
sowing: be not weary in well-doing ; for in 
due season ye shall reap if ye faint not.” 
“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou 
shalt find it after many days.” 

I1I. In improving and applying the sub. 
ject, let me again hold some reasoning with 
that selfish and contraeted spirit which hin- 
ders such good works as that for which we 
would this day desire your ready and liberal 
co-operation. To all we have said selfish- 
ness replies, “I must mind myself.” If I 
give in the way recommended, and that not 
to one thing or to two objects at some dis- 
tance of time, but every now and then, I 
may come to have nothing to myself: 
really these collections come too often; 
we have had one for the Highlands, an- 
other for India, and now one for America 
this season; if we were to give to them all, 
besides helping the poor, we should certainly 
be—what ?—reduced to poverty. No! my 
tiu0rous friends, you need not be afraid; 
you have given very little as yet: very 
small, indeed, is the diminution of your 
heap by what you have given to religious 
charity. There is, indeed, no instance of a 
person being crippled in hig means, far less 
ruined in his circumstances, by liberal giving. 
Many are rumed by extravagance in: liviny 
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and in dress, by intemperance in eating and 
drinking, and smoking, but none by liberality 
to the needy. The reasons are obvious. 
A religious and benevolent person will be 
characterized at the same time by modera- 
tion in all things, b 
watchfulness - and sobeloty, which are all] 
favourable to the circumstances. The same 
principle, and the same motives and habits 
which lead to do good to our neighbours, 
are highly and directly conducive to a safe, 
frugal and beneficial course of living and 
acting. The man who lends‘to the Lord, 
by dealing out to the needy, whether the 
case he considers be that of the body or of 
the soul, is one who can give the best account 
of all he expends. Another reason why 
there is no loss, but great gain by christian 
liberality is, the rich blessing of God, which 
makes even a little better than the great 
substance of the wicked; nay, which often- 
times remarkably succeeds the enterprizes 
and the plans of those who devise liberal 
things for Christ and his people. ‘“ There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth: while 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth only to penury.” Remember, 
at all events, that yourselves and your sub- 
stance, be it less or more, is not your own, 
but the Lord's; and that from the great 
rule of “doing all to the glory of God,” 
there is no exception or exemption. The 
sum, therefore, comes to this. The first 
and the second table form one whole: and 
the only real, constant, and ever-living 
iaciple and motive of well-doing is, the 
eve of Christ which constraineth to reason 
and judge in this manner: ‘‘ One died for 
all, and all are dead; and he died for all 
that we might not live to ourselves, but to 
Him who died for us and rose again.” 
Brethren, it is especially in behalf of cer- 
tain inhabitants of the British colonies of 
North America we this day plead. We 
have already given you ashort and a genu- 
ine account of their case. They have gone 
out to better their circumstances, and many 
of them do succeed ; but they have for years 
after going out, to combat with many diffi- 
culties, to procure their log-house, to bring 
in their dot of land, to feed.and clothe their 
families. They are widely scattered, and 
Have no such numbers in proximity to each 
other, possessed of the means and the strong 
inclination to provide the means of stated 
religions instruction. Many of them have 
lived many years. without hearing the Word 
af. Ged. No. ¢hureb-going-bell salutes 





caution, self-denial, . 
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their ears; no Scottish Sabbath smiles 
upon them ; no’tribes going up to the house 
of God in company; their harps are on the 
willows, or are lying unstrung:: alas! for 
the songs of Zion in the foreign land! But 
their case is not in one respect like the 
captive Jews, for they are free, and their 
case is remediable. Encouraged by the 
prospects held out to them from this land 
of their fathers, that aid will be afforded 
them when they make a beginning for them- 
selves, they are anxious to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. They and we together 
may hope to make out what ei Hit 
might despair of attaining. Be induced, 
my dear friends, to give their case an hon- 
est and christian consideration as set forth 
in convincing facts, not by vague repre- 
sentation, in the reports and circulars of the 
Glasgow Colonial Society. (Here several 
of their statements were read.) This comes 
very ncar us, seeing our petitioners are 
from our own country, neighbourhood, 
parish. We were lately called to follow 
with our prayers across the Atlantic several 
families who have left us for the American 
woods, and we refused not to pray for their 
safety and success; and will you not follow 
them also with the assistance of a part of 
your substance, that they may obtain that 
which is the object of all prayers—the bless- 
ings of salvation, which come by faith, and 
that faith by hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of God, and that by preachers; but 
how, unless they be sent? When we come 
up to the house of God in company, and 
enjoy our Sabbaths, our sacraments, our 
Sabbath schools and week-day schools, will 
you not think with sympathy of those of 
your kindred who have no church to go to; 
no pastors, no teachers ; whose desire and 
prayer now is, that you would help them to 
obtain these most important blessings, with- 
out which the other accommodation they 
may obtain will only profit for a little; for 
the soul will be: lost without instruction, and 
then what will all else profit., Yes! my 
friends, they do in this way earnestly crave 
your help;. but if not heard, the cry will, 
it may be, become fainter and fainter, not 
because they have ceased to need, but’ be- 
cause they have ceased to feel their spiritual 
necessities; not hecause they have obtained 
supply, but .because: spiritual apathy: and 
spiritual death have been the consequence 
of their not having found the suitable pro- 
vision. _Heathenism in all its guilt and 
misery shalt have been re-introduced, in 
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eonsequence of the withholding the light of 
divine truth, and the keeping back of the 
supply of the heavenly provision. | And 
now that the case is known, and the means 
of sending aid made obvious and direct, so 
that every one of us may do a little, and 
the whole brought together promising to 

rove effectual, let none of us, my dear 
friends, deny himself the high privileges of 
contributing to such a cause; let none of us 
take counsel with a Cain who said, “ Am 


I my brother's keeper?” or with a Judas 
who said, “‘ Why was this ointment not sold 
and given to the poor?” But hear the texts 
which speak to you this day and every day. 
“ Thou shalt not bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” “ Thou 
shalt not hide thyself from thine own flesh.” 
The second commandment is like to the 
first, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as. 
thyself.” 


THE FIRST AND SECOND PETITIONS ; 
FROM A LECTURE ON OUR LORD'S PRAYER, 


By the Very Rev. G. H. BAIRD, D.D., 
Senior Minister of the High Church, Edinburgh, and Principal of the University. 


“Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 


Thy kingdom come.” — 


LukE xi, 2. 


FIRST PETITION, 


Tue first of these petitions is expressed 
in the words “Hallowed be thy name.” 


It is important that you affix distinct ideas 
to what is implied in this petition, as in that | 


case only it can he wisely and properly pre- 
sented to the Almighty. I say, then, that 
to hallow a thing, signifies in the Scriptures 
generally to set it apart as holy, or rather 
to conceive of it under those solemn im- 
pressions of respect and reverence which 
objects of religion are fitted to inspire. In 
this sense the priests, under the Levitical 
law, and the Levites, employed in the ser- 
vice of the temple, were hallowed—that 1s, 
were regarded as holy, for the purpose to 
which they were applied in exciting in the 
minds of the people feclings and sentiments 
of solemnity and reverence. Now, in the 
same sense it becomes us to hallow the name 
of God, and to pray that the whole human 
race entertain the sentiments due to the 
greatness and glory of his nature. The 
name of God, agnin, “hallowed be thy name,” 
is a phrase which occurs frequently in the 
Scriptures, and it has some diversity of sig- 
nification in consequence of a diversity of 
the circumstances with which it is connected. 
Sometimes the name of God signifies. God 
himself. Now, if God is essentially and un- 
changeably holy, we:cannot pray with pro- 
priety that he may -be hallowed, set apart 
as holy. But more commonly the phrase 
signifies the conception we form of the di- 
vine nature and attributes. Thus when the 
Psalinist says, “ In Judah is God known ; 


his name is great in Israel,” the meaning is, 
that in Judah just conceptions were formed 
of God, and these conceptions were accom- 
panied with reverence in the minds of the 
people. Thus, too, when Solomon says, 
“ The name of the Lord is a strong tower; 
the righteous runneth into it and is safe,” 
the meaning is, that just conceptions of God 
are a powertul security to good men inevery 
hour of alarm and trial. And in this sense 
we may with great propriety pray that the 
name of God may be hallowed; and the 
meaning of the petition, taking this to be 
the meaning of the terms, will be, “ O God 
impress upon our minds, and upon the 
minds of all mankind, a just sense of thy 
nature and thy glory. May we conceive 
of thee as thou art, pure, and perfect, and 
righteous, and may our conceptions pro- 
duce within us those sentiments of respect 
and awe which become us in thy presence.” 
Observe then, my brethren, that the first 
oe in all prayers, therefore, is the so- 
emn request that genuine principles of 
religion may prevail in our own con- 
sciences and hearts, and in the consciences 
and hearts of allour brethren. It is a re 
quest that God may be every-where known, 
and adored, and served, and that the know- 
ledge, and worship, and service of him may 
every-where pra those devout and holy 
feelings which they are naturally: fitted to 
inspire. Now, it will be obvious, I think, 
that this request is with very great propriety 
placed at the commencement of the form 


4.20 


of prayer: prescribed by ourLord; for | 


solicits a frame of mind suitable to the ser- 
vice in which we are‘then engaged, and 
it calls up before us ‘a general view of 
what ought to be the first and great ob- 


The blessings: we : i for are either 
fruits which sla natarally ont.of true no- 
tions of God, or the means by which these 
notions may be formed, In.particular, of 
this description is the second petition, “ Thy 
kingdom come.” In illustrating the import 
of this petition, I have to. state, that the 
kingdom of God is a phrase which has also 
different acceptations in Scripture. In vir- 
tue of his character of Creator and Pre- 
server, he is universal Lord, and has a just 
title to dispose of all things according to his 
ae All things are produced and up- 

eld and governed by him. All things are 
subject to his law, and they still continue to 
fulfil his appointment. In this sense the 
kingdom of God has been of old and from 
everlasting. It still continues to exist in 
perfection, and, therefore, we have no occa- 
sion to pray that in this sense of the term 
the kingdom of God may come. But, then, 
besides this natural dominion which God 
exercises perpetually over all created things, 
the Scriptures have revealed to us a spiritual 
kingdom of grace, which had been gradually 
introduced by God for subjecting the minds 
of men to the obedience of his law. This 
is the moral kingdom ; and the moral king- 
dom has uppeared under various forms of 
the divine administration; for its laws were 
promulgated to the first race of mankind by 
the voice of conscience and by signs from 
heaven; it was exhibited to them in a man- 
ner still more formal in the prescriptions and 
ceremonial forms of the Mosaic dispensation; 
but it appeared in full perfection under the 
great government of that great King whom 
God hath anointed and set on his holy hill 
of Sion. Hence, observe, in the New Tes- 
tament it is the Gospel dispensation which 
is most commonly denominated the kingdom 
of God. This is that kingdom which the 
prophet foretold the God of heaven: should 
set up in the latter days, which should never 
be destroyed, and which should reach from 
séa to sea, and from the river even to the 
ends of the earth. When, indeed, our Sa- 


viour taught this prayer to his disciples, the 
kingdom of God to be ndackaiered” by him 


was Le commencement, Jesus himself 
laying the foundation of its future spread. 


to 
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‘or tan gh ied God he ultimate send 
or the glory of God is ‘the ultipate eng 
of ouffereat whiel 


ious desites and exertions ; 
creation, in accordance with wh 


prayer, d 


“4 BECOND PETITION. | : a 
Now, therefore, was the time to pray, the - 


moment when Christ prescribed it was the 
time to pray with earnestness that it might 


come, that the minds of men might. be pre~ 


pared for receiving it. But still there is the 


same occasion in these latter days for a re- 


tition of the prayer; for though this.king- 
oti of God, he Gosrel pada i 
at first with demonstration of the Spirit and 
with power; and though it spread for a 
period with rapid pace over the nations, yet 
it is far, very far, from having reached its 
appointed limits, and for many ages its pro- 
gress seems in many instances to have been 
arrested, and still by far the greater part of 
the earth is a stranger to its light and influ- 
ence ; and, alas! where it has been received, 
its laws have been evaded by many, nay, by 
all, who say, “ Lord, Lord,” and negteet to 
do the things commanded, and proclaim by 
the disobedience of their lives that they will 
not have him to rule over them. In this 
state, my pious brethren, you will feel a 
powerful call to pray that the kingdom of 
God may come—that the heathen may be 
made the inheritance of Christ, and the 
uttermost parts of the Mahometan world his 
eaarcla are the Jews, from whom the 

ingdom of God has been so long removed, 

may be grafted again into the tree of life, 
and that all who call themselves Christians 
may lay aside their errors and corruptions, and 
hold the unity of the faith in the bond of 
peace. 

Such, then, is the import of the second 
petition. It is. an earnest request to God, 
that, under the influence of his providence, 
all the kingdoms of the earth may become 
the kingdom of God and of his Christ—that 
Au peipoaase and error, and infidélity, may 
fall before the touchstone of the Gospel of 
peace, and that the people may know the 
Lord from the greatest even unto the 
least. Thus, and thus alone, can the sa- 
cred authority of the Almighty be re-esta. 
blished in the hearts of his once deluded 
offspring ; and thus, and thus alone, can 
the period arrive when he shall reign over 
a willing and obedient people in that king- 
ear ot glory which yet remains to be re- 
vealed. . 4 
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Tue previous part of this chapter brings 
solemnly into view the prospects of man as 
u responsible being. The hope of the 
Apostle was fixed on eternity ; but well did 
he know that every one could not look for- 
ward to eternity with the tranquil joy which 
he eeperienced: in thinking of the hour of 
his departure. We must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ; and when we 
shall appear, there to render an account, we | 
shall receive every one the things done in, 
his body, according to that he hath done, ' 
whether it be good or bad. They who have 
done good, (and none can do good, no, not 
one, without having his heart purified by 
faith, and his capacities moved and strength- 
ened by the grace of the Spirit,) shall re- 
ceive a crown of glory which fadeth not 
away ; and they who have done evil, through 
the influence of a deceitful and desperately 
wicked heart, shall receive the fearful sen- 
tence of condemnation. To all men it is 
a serious thing to contemplate the solemnity 
of the last judgment; but to the wicked, 
who are conscious of having departed habi- 
tually from the ways of purity and peace, 
the anticipation is peculiarly awful. This. 
consideration should produce a_ powerful 
effect on those who are intrusted with the 

i" of the Word. Both on their own 
account, and on account of those who are 
committed to their charge, it deeply con- 
cerns them to ponder the final result of 
their labours. Wretched will be their con- 
dition if they shall prove unfaithful in the 
trust committed tothem. But even though 
they may not shun to declare the whole 
counsel of God—though they may seek dili- | 
gently by all means to draw men into the , 
way of life, they know that there are hearts | 
so hard, and wills so depraved, that they 
are more disposed to depart from the Sa- 
yicur than to come to him. 
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the horrors of that condemnation which will 
overtake the impenitent, they cannot be 
unmoved; and the more they think of it, 
the more will their zeal be quickened. 
“ Knowing the terror of the Lord,” says the 
Apostle, “we persuade men”—that is to 
say, we use all practicable means of urging 
on them the motives to repentance. The 
meaning of the words may possibly be some- 
times misunderstood. It may be alleged 
that the Apostle here suggests that the most 
efficacious manner of dealing with sinners is 
to lay before them the terrors of the Lord 
in all their dire severity. But this is not 
the meaning. It is, indeed, necessary to 
deal faithfully with every transgressor, set- 
ting before him both death and life, assuring 
him that God is holy and just—that he will 
not pardon unrepented guilt, or pass by 
indulged and cherished transgressions. But 
though these truths must be faithfully pub- 
lished, the Scriptures do not ascribe so 
much power to the denunciations of ven- 
geance as to the attractions of mercy. By 
this consideration especially is the sinner 
induced to forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts, and to turn 
unto the Lord—namely, that with the Lord 
there is mercy, and that he will abundantly 
ardon. But, while the commissioned am- 
assadors of Christ beseech men in God’s 
stead to be reconciled, they who thus la- 
bour and watch for the souls of others are 
impelled, not merely by the desire and 
hope of success, but by the recollection of 
the terrors of the Lord, to engage in this 
task of persuading men, applying every 
tender and alluring assiduity to overcome 
the repugnance of the unrenewed heart 
against the good ways of the Lord. It is 
only in a day of power, when the Spirit is 
poured out from on high, that the dry bones 


In thinking of | can be made to live, and the heart, hard 
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as the flinty rock or the nether millstone, 
oan be turned into a fountain of water. 
But the motives presented in the Word 
of God must be faithfully applied, and it is 
by the instrumentality of such motives that 
the work of the Lord is in ordinary cases 
forwarded and completed. All those whose 
hearts are intent on the objects, while they 
omit none of the appointed means, will 
look to God alone for the success of their 
efforts; and, while they depend on his al- 
mighty aid, and leave to him the issue of 
their earnest and well-directed diligence, 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are made manifest unto God. To 
him their purposes, their zeal, and their 
industry, are known. However men may 
deride and depreciate their services, their 
witness is in heaven and their record in 
the sky. While they go forth to the field, 
hearing the precious seed, whether they 
sow in hope or in tears, their labour may 
fail, because God in his sovereignty does 
not give the increase; but he will say to 
every such labourer, Well done good and 
faithful servant, it is well that it was in thine 
heart; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

In the conclusion of the 11th verse, the 
Apostle congratulates himself, because he 
and his associates, while they were made 
manifest to God and enjoyed his favour, 
had also cause to believe that they were 
made manifest in the consciences of the 
people among whom they had ministered. 
This testimony of approbation they could 
not calculate on possessing, unless their 
labours had been blessed to the conversion 
and establishment of the souls of those who 
formed so just an estimate of their ser- 
vices. Those who continued hardened and 
careless, must have attached little value to 
the pains bestowed on their spiritual im- 
provement; but those who had received the 
word with all readiness of mind, and had 
made progress in the christian life, would 
not fa: so acknowledge with cordial grati- 
tude the inestimable benefits of which they 
had been made the sharers; and in propor- 
tion as their teachers, by commending Christ 
and glorying in his cross, had commended 
themselves to every enlightened man’s con- 
science in the sight of God, the more would 
every enlightened and purified conscience 
render to them the honour which was due 
to their fidelity. The praise of man was 


not, indeed, the recompense which any of’ 


the true followers of Christ ever sought or 
ever prized any farther than as they found 
it to be their duty to please their ncighbour 
for his good to edification. And, least of all, 
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by any sacrifice of his own conviction. 
The Apostle says, therefore, in the 12th 
verse, “For we commend not ourselves 
again unto you, but give you occasion to 
glory on our behalf, that ye may have some- 
what to answer them which glory in appear- 
ance, and not in heart.” 

The Apostle had been charged with self- 
commendation, because he had found it 
riecessary to vindicate himself from charges 
which affected, not only his private reputa- 
tion, but the honour of the christian name. 
He had, indeed, magnified his office, but he 
had never aimed at exalting himself from 
the moment when he had learned to ‘** count 
all things loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord.” Yet 
he could not honestly refrain from giving 
the people whom he loved in his heart oc- 
casion to glory in his behalf, that they might 
have somewhat to answer them who gloried 
in appearance, and not in heart. Having 
the gift of discerning spirits, he well knew 
that some of those teachers who vainly 
boasted of their success and of their incor- 
ruptible integrity were only hollow pretend- 
ers to a character which did not belong to 
them ; and who, when they vilified Paul and 
his faithful coadjutors, at one time pronounc- 
ing them mad, and at other times commis- 
erating their want of confidence, and the 
tameness of their inartificial speech, and the 
meanness of their unimposing bodily pre- 
sence, were inwardly conscious that they 
were the vehicles of calumnious accusations. 

The Apostle in the 18th verse alludes to 
the contradicting and jnconsistent accusa- 
tions which were levelled against him, and 
modestly, yet firmly, repels them: “ For 
whether we be beside ourselves, it is to 
God ; or whether we be sober, it is for your 
cause.” It seems to have been alleged by 
some, that it was from some aberration of 
mind that the Apostles were so regardless 
of their temporal comforts, and so ready to 
expose themselves to every extremity of 
danger; and, if on any occasion when they 
were persecuted in one city, they fled to 
another, this was probably ascribed to pusil- 
lanimity and coldness of heart. But Paul 
ussures the Corinthians, that when he proved 
by his conduct that he counted not his life 
dear to him, or that he bad not formed his 
conduct on the narrow views of worldly 
prudence, but was wi:ling to be accounted 
a fool for glorying in a crucified Redeemer, 
and in persecutions, reproaches, and worldly 
losses, it was for the sake of God, who had 
chosen the weak things of the world, and 


_things which were despised to confound the 


did ever any true servant of Christ submit | things which in the world’s fulse estimate 
to the meanness of gaining human applause | were mighty ; and when, on the other hand, 
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he acted a more cautious part, keeping aloof 
from danger when he could do so witha 
good conscience, it was that he might have 
the prospect of enjoying a longer term of 
usefulness among those whom he loved as 
his own soul. Though men might pretend 
to find it difficult to reconcile his practice 
with his professions, he was equally ani- 
mated with zeal for God, and love to men; 
whether he seemed to be chilled by extreme 
circumspection, or exalted above measure 
by the multitude of revelations, and trans- 
ported with unnatural ecstasy, and glorying 
as a fool in suffering shame for his Master’s 
cause, one grand motive habitually predo- 
minated in his mind,and cast out all meaner 
and more earthly principles : ‘* For the love 
of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead: and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him which died for 
them, and rose again.” 

The great motive to every christian exer- 
cise is the love of Christ. This expression 
may signify either the love which Christ 
bears to his people, or the love which his 
people cherish towards him. These corre- 
pone affections are so closely connected 
that one cannot exist without the other. It 
will readily be admitted by all who are 
capable of reflecting on the subject, that 
none can with truth pretend that they love 
Christ, except they who have previously 
been the objects of his love. We love him 
beeause he first loved us. On the other 
hand, it is abundantly manifest that whoso- 
ever is an object of the love of Christ, will 
be drawn to him in that close communion 
of souls which is constituted by the exercise 
of a lively faith. Among the evidences 
that we have an interest in the love and 
kindness of God our Saviour, none is more 
foyer than the experience which the be- 
ieving soul has of joy and peace in believ- 
ing, and the alacrity and readiness of mind 
with which obedience is yielded to all the 
will of God. It is the office of the Spirit 
to shed abroad the love of God in the hearts 
of his people; and wherever this love pre- 
vails, it exercises a constraining efficacy 
which casts out every inclination to resist 
the operation of grace in the heart. Some 
interpret the expression, constraineth us, in 
the passage before us, as signifying that the 
love of Christ impelled the Apostles to 
brave persecution and death, while they 
were engaged in preaching the Gospel. 
But this appears to be too contracted a 
view of the meaning. This love is, indeed, 
stronger than the fear of death or any mere 
natural feeling. It raises the soul above 
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the world, and leads men to endure, as see- 
ing him who is invisible. It leads them 
also to act as feeling the power of a divine 
life, und as having the assurance that God 
worketh in them both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure. ‘This hallowed sentiment 
revails over every other principle, so that 
its force, when.compared with that of all in- 
ferior motives, may be declared to be irre- 
sistible. The judgments which are formed 
under this influence are of the most refined 
and purifying character. 

“ We thus judge, that if one died for all, 
then were all dead.” Christ died for all 
who shall ever be saved. His death was a 
sacrifice suliicient in value to procure the 
salvation of the whole world. ut in strict 
propel of speech he cannot be said to 

ave diced for any except those who shall 
eternally partake of the benefits of his 
death; otherwise we must be compelled to 
adinit that for some he has died in vain. 
He said himself, “ If I be lifted up from the 
earth I will draw all men unto me.” But 
he also said to many, “ Ye will not come to 
me that ye may have life;” and on another 
occasion, “ No man cometh unto me, ex- 
cept the Father who hath sent me draw 
him.” The add, therefore, who were to be - 
drawn to Christ, were not the whole world 
of sinners; but all who were ever to be 
brought to the glory of heaven would be 
drawn by the power of the cross, destroy- 
ing in their souls the love of sin, and 
awakening the love of Christ. 

But what is meant by the expression, If 
one died for all, then were all dead? It 
may mean that all for whoin Christ died, and 
whom he quickened to a new life, had been 
dead in trespasses and sins, and could not 
have been revived but by this divinely ap- 
pointed method. In other words, as Christ 
died to take away sin and to secure justifi- 
cation of life for his people, they for whom 
lie thus diced must have been in a state of 
condemnation or alienation from the life of 
God. But the words are susceptible of 
another signification which seems to be 
more appropriate. Inasmuch as Christ died 
for all who shall have everlasting life, they 
for whoin he died may be regarded as 
having been all dead in the eye of the 
divine law when he suffered forthem. They 
were so interested in him that when he, 
their representative and federal head, died 
in their stead, they could only be viewed in 
the same light as if they had personally ful- 
filled all righteousness and endured the 
penalty due for their past guilt. Thus 
they were absolved from punishment, be- 
cause he who came in the name of the 
Lord to save them suffered for them, the 
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just for the unjust, that he might bring them 
unto God. 

But a farther view of the benefits of 
Christ’s death is presented in the 15th verse. 
He died not only that believers might be 


justified through his blood, but that they | 


might be sanctified and strengthened for his 
service. ‘ He died for all, that they which 


live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which died for them, — 


and rose again.” They who have been in- 
cluded in the number of Christ’s chosen 
are regenerated to a new life, and are made 
partakers not only of the hope but of the 
actual reception of the gift of eternal life. 
Living by faith in their Redeemer, they no 
longer consider themselves as their own, 
but as being bought with a price. There- 
fore they live not to thomeclsee or to the 
gratification of their natural dispositions 
and the depraved habits of the men of the 
world among whom they had their conver- 
sation in time past, but they yield them- 
selves to God as those who are alive from 
the death. of sin, and they live to the hon- 
our and for the service of Him who died 
for them and rose again. As he died for 
them, they feel a most powerful obligation 
to die to sin—to mortify all evil inclina- 
tions, and they are enabled, by the power 
of his resurrection confirming their faith 
and animating their obedience, to rise above 
the vanities and follies of the world, and to 
have their conversation in the heavens, 
whence they look for the Saviour to come 
again, and to raise their corruptible bodies, 
(which he has ransomed from the power of 
the grave,) thut with their glorified spirits they 
may exist In a state of undivided and eternal 
union with him in the kingdom of the Father. 

And this idea appears to be implied in 
Christ’s dying for all that all should live to 
him. There is here, I think, a reference to 
the distinction which the Jews wished still 
to maintain between themselves and the 
Gentiles. Addressed as these words were 
to the Grecks, we may regard them as in- 
timating very significantly and emphatically 
that the privileges of the Gospel were as 
freely communicated to them as to the de- 
scendants of Jacob. In the epistles of Paul, 
there are many declarations to this purpose. 
“The Gospel” is said to be “ the power of 
God unto salvation to all, or to every one 
that believeth ;” and to show what is meant 
by this comprehensive description, it is 
added, “to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” Not less plainly is the same dis- 
tinction kept in view, when it is said, “‘ The 
righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested, even the righteousness of God 
by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon 
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‘all them that Selteve ; for there is no differ- 


| ence,” that is, God has put no difference 


between Jews and Gentiles whose hearts 
‘are purified by faith. Again, in the 10th 
chapter of the Remans, where the state of 
Jews and Gentiles in New Testament times 
is so fully discussed, it is said, “ There is 
‘no difference between the Jew and the 
Greek, for the same Lord over all is rich 
unto add that call upon him.” And once 
more, “ So have these (the Jews) also now 
not believed, that through your merey they 
also may obtain mercy. For God hath 
concluded them al/ in unbelief, that he 
might have mercy upon all.” Christ, then, 
in this sense, died for all; for sinners of the 
Gentiles brought nigh by faith, and for the 
children of Abraham who, like their pro- 
genitor, believe in God, and it is counted 
to them for righteousness. As many as re- 
ceived the Saviour by faith, to them gave 
he power to become sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name, who were 
born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
This view of the words may assist us in 
more clearly apprehending the meaning of 
the 16th verse, “ Wherefore, henceforth 
know we no man after the flesh: yea, 
though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we him 
no more.” The time has been when, as 
Jews, the Apostles regarded it as a high 
distinction to have been children of Abra-~ 
ham according to the flesh, and, therefore, 
gloried in the advantage attached to the 
name of Jew; and even after we became 
Christians, we could not cease to think it a 
privilege to have been allied by blood to 
those fathers of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came. But now we feel it to 
be our duty to proclaim that “ Neither cir- 
cumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircum- 
cision availeth any thing, but faith which 
worketh by love.” Though we may have 
even thought it a matter of glorying that 
Christ was our kinsman after the flesh, we 
perceive that this is an honour whieh is of 
very subordinate value when compared with 
the privilege of being all children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus. By faith which levels 
all distinctions both personal and national, 
we gladly recognise in you, Coriathians, 
and in the most blinded of the heathen who 
now see a great light, not strangers and 
forcigners, but fellow-citizens of the saints 
and of the household of God. We regard 
you as new creatures; and well do we know 
that it is only as new creatures regenerated 
by the Spirit and sanctified through the 
truth, that we ourselves or any of the chil- 
dren of Adam can be accepted in the he- 
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loved. We are not certainly taught by the |ing after the Spirit, and as having their 


be cherished, and that there is no sacred- 
ness or force in the ties of blood and friend- 
ship. But Christianity purifies, ennobles 
and hallows the principles which unite us 
one to another. Believers are the children 
of the same Father, the friends and the 
brethren of the same Lord. They. recog- 
nise one another not merely as of the same 
lineage or the same country, but as being 
all one in Christ Jesus, through faith in the 
living Head ofall spiritual influenees. They 
are enabled to abound in all the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, and thus to give 
proof of their divine original. They know 
one another not after the flesh, but as walk- 


oe that natural affections ought not to | conversation in heaven. 
e 


And the Lord 
their Redeemer acknowledges them to be 
his, when they give evidence of the oy 
of their friendship by keeping his command - 
ments. There is one human name which 
all generations have called blessed; and it 
is not a matter of wonder that, in supersti- 
tious ages, an undue degree of homage has 
been paid to the mother of the Lord. But 
the Lord himself said, “ Who is my mo- 
ther, and who are my brethren?” And he 
stretched forth his hand towards his disci- 
ples and said, Behold my mother and my 
brethren. ‘ For whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father who is in heaven, the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 


CHRIST THE DOOR OF HIS CHURCH; 


A SERMON PREACHED IN BEHALF OF THE ABERDEEN ANTI-PATRONAGE SOCIETY, 
UNION CHAPEL, ABERDEEN, 7rH APRIL, 1834, 


By the Rev. JOHN M‘DONALD, 
Of Fairntosh. 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the sheep.”—Joun x. 7. 


Wuen Jesus said these words, he ad- 
dressed them not only to his disciples, but 
to the multitude : “ Verily, verily, I am the 
door of the sheep.” The doctrine contained 
in these words, though couched in figurative 
language, appears to involve obvious and 
interesting views. Jesus directed the atten- 
tion of his hearers to the importance of the 
proposition regarding himself, because he 
was aware that many of them, and indeed 
those generally to whom he spoke, were 
inattentive to the importance of the doc- 
trines, and but too apt to rest satisfied with 
the parable, while they remained wholly un- 
acquainted with its import, spirit, and design ; 
hence their blindness as to the mysteries 
of his kingdom. It appears that the words, 
‘*T am the door,” convey a view of a doc- 
trine which lies at the foundation of all our 
hopes and prospects in eternity, and with- 
out an acquaintance with which doctrine, 
and af interest in it, poor sinners must for 
ever be excluded from the kingdom of God. 
Surely, then, it becomes God's children 
frequently to meditate on the doctrine con- 
tained in these words, and to put forth the 
actines of faith on it, so that it never be 
lost sight of. The more we study this doc- 
trine, the more will we experience the bene- 
fit of entering in through the door, Christ: 
as he says himself, “ I am the door; by me 
if any man enter in he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and out, and find pasture.” 

The words just read contain a simple 


proposition, I shall content myself, this 
evening, with offering a few consideration: 
in illustration of it, and of the doctrine con- 
tained in it—trusting that vou will then per- 
eeive the bearing which it has on the parti- 
cular object of this evening’s meeting. 
When Christ tells his followers, and thus 
announces to the whole world that he is the 
door of the sheep, he announces to one and 
all of us that a door has been opened which 
had been shut up—the door which was 
locked up and barred by the fall, has been 
opened up again. IT trust I am now ad- 
dressing a congregation who are aware that 
man, by the fall, forfeited all right and title 
to life, and that God excluded him from 
Paradise. The history is expressive of 
man’s exclusion from the life of God. It 
was thus ever after impossible for him to 
find an entrance to the favour of God, by 
any efforts of his own; as man could never 
be justified by the deeds of the law, for 
through the law is the knowledge of sin, 
hence an entrance into life was for ever 
shut against man; and every individual ,of 
the human race would have for ever ‘per- 
ished, unless Jesus Christ had come intu 
the world and opened up a way through 
which sinners might enter into life. HH: 
removed all the obstacles which stood i1 
the way, and met all the requirements of 
the law. He was made a curse, and there- 
by redeemed man from the curse of the 
Jaw. Inasmuch as he was the Second Per- 
2N2 
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son of the glorious Trinity, he magnified 
the law and made it honourable, by bring- 
ing in an everlasting righteousness. He 
wrought out the redemption of sinners by a 
righteousness meritorious, to procure the 
blessings of salvation to believers. Now 
Jesus Christ, having thus opened up the 
way, represents himself as the door, and 
elsewhere he represents himself as the way : 
“Tam the way, the truth, and the life: no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
We read also of a new way of access hav- 
ing been opened up and consecrated hy the 
blood of Christ. So with: regard to the 
words, ‘I am the door,” I would observe, 
though, perhaps, I may not be able to ex- 
press myself in language .which will be 
generally intelligible, that the impression 
on my mind is, that it is not the work ac- 
complished, but the person who accom- 
plishes it, and the salvation as connected 
with this person that are to be regarded. 
For neither the law nor justice could have 
looked on sinners in mercy, exeept in con- 
nexion with the person who wrought out 
their salvation. I mentioned, therefore, 
that Christ opened up an avenue that had 
been shut up against man, by the removal 
of all the obstacles that stood in the way. 
In the second place, I farther understand 
Jesus Christ to be the way, with respect to 
access to God by sinful human creatures. 
I need scarcely expatiate, my friends, on 
the part which the Father acts in the salva- 
tion of mankind, and which belongs to him. 
He is the First Person of the Trinity, the 
lawgiver and the judge with respect to the 
redemption of sinners; but we find it clearly 
recorded of the Son Jesus Christ, that he is 
the way through which alone any saved 
sinner comes to the Father. So that to 
stop at pardon and conversion is clearly not 
in accordance with the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. Jesus Christ is the door through 
which every individual reaches the Father ; 
both Jew and Gentile, says the Apostle, 
have access to the Father throngh one 
Spirit. It is evident, from the records of 
truth, that to the Father belongs the ap- 
pointment of all things, and that he ap- 
pointed a Mediator. The Lord Jesus 
Christ met God as a Judge. He is called 
the Judge of all: “‘ We are come,” says the 
Apostle, “to God the judge of all.” You 
will perceive from the Scripture, that God 
the Father is the source of all the bless- 
ings which sinners receive through Christ. 
“ Blessed,” says an Apostle, “be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath blessed us in him from the foundation 
of the world.” So that we see the appoint- 
ment of Ulessings to believers, as well as 
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the election of sinners by God, is through 
Jesus Christ. Hence | infer, that when- 
ever a sinner comes to Jesus Christ and 
asses through him to God, he first comes to 

im as to a judge, he ranks as guilty before 
God his judge and the Judge of all, and he 
acquits God of injustice, as the Psalmist 
says, “ That thou mightest be justified when 
thou speakest, and be clear when thou judg- 
est.” . The sinner has to do with the Father 
in his acquittal. God justifies as well as con- 
demns. ‘‘ Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of those for whom Christ died? 
It is God that justifieth, who is he that 
condemneth ?” What person in the blessed 
Godhead is it that justifieth? It is the Fa- 
ther; so that sinners receive their sentence 
from the Father. I would observe, farther, 
with respect to this access to God, that the 
soul comes to receive the sentence of justi- 
fication from God. The soul comes to the 
Father to receive the Spirit, not the spirit 
of condemnation, but the Spirit of holiness, 
the Spirit of consolation, the Spirit of truth, 
the Spirit of grace, and the Spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry, Abba Father! The 
soul comes to the Father through Christ, 
for all blessings, becomes one of his family, 
enjoying all its privileges. Here, I would 
observe, that the soul cannot enjoy any 
blessings, unless it enjoys the presence of 
God. ‘The language of the Church is, “ I 
will praise thee, O Lord; for though thou 
wast angry with me, thine anger is turned 
away, and thou comfortest me.” The Lord 
is become my salvation; he dwells in me; 
it is the enjoyment of him that is my salva- 
tion. And so with respect to the light of 
his countenance, the soul finds this prefer- 
able to all earthly joys. “ While many say, 
who will show us any good? Lord lift thou 
the light of thy countenance on us alway.” 
Within the door all is light, while without 
the door, the wold is lying in worse than 
Egyptian darkness. Within the door you 
find access to the heavenly climate, the 
spiritual atmosphere, which is enlightened 
and blessed by the eternal sunshine of the 
Father’s countenance, and the shining of 
the Sun of Righteousness. This wth all 
other blessings comes through Christ, the 
door of access. He gives guidance, pro- 
tection, and all the blessings of eternal 
glory. ‘The Lord will give grace and 
glory.” 

But I must proceed to say, in the third 
place, that Christ is the door of admission 
to all the rights, privileges, and qualifica- 
tions of his Church. You will observe, that 
the Redeemer tells us, that all those who 
climb up by the wall, and all, in short, whe 
do not enter into his Church by him as the 
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door, are thieves and robbers. He is the , 
only proper door and entrance to the pri- | 
vileges of the Church, and to all privi- ' 
leges in Christ. The Church was purchased — 
by his blood. Hence, I have not the least | 
doubt, that it is included in the doctrine of 
our text, that no person can be a member 
much less a minister in Christ’s true Church, 
ia that person enter in through him as | 
the door, and by faith come to God through 
him ; nor is it probable that those who have 
not thus entered will ever be honoured to 
feed his flock. I do not mean to say that 
a man who has not thus entered cannot be 
a member of the visible Church, for that 
may happen through the error of weak fallen 
creatures. The foolish virgins were in com- 
pany with the wise, but they were separated 
at last. But when I speak of the true 
Church of Christ, and of the sheep to whom 
the Father gives eternal life, I say that no 
individual can have entrance to, or enjoy 
the privileges of this house, and the rights 
connected with the family of Christ, but 
through Christ as the door. I would here 
notice, that a man ought not to rest satisfied 
with being admitted a member of the visible 
Ghurch. He ought to inquire whether his 
rofession be the result of a genuine faith 
in Jesus Christ; whether, in consequence of 
this, he has gone forward to make public 
profession of his faith. He ought not to rest 
satisfied till he has obtained evidence that he 
has entered into the Church through Christ 
as the door. I need not say, my friends, that 
this is a subject with which a minister of 
Christ ought to be practically acquainted. 
Jesus Christ is the door of admission to all 
the pastors of his Church. They may pass 
the ordeal of education—they may have 
talents and gifts; but unless they have en- 
tered through Christ,as the door to the | 
Father, and reccived of the Spirit from his | 
fulness, they cannot have the faith of a 
minister, nor are they promised that grace 
which enables the regular pastor to be use- 
ful. When I speak of being regular, I do 
not mean regularly ordained by the Church, 
but I speak of regularity according to the 
laws of the New Testament; and I would 
observe, that every one ought to put the 
questions, Have I come in through Christ 
as the door? Have I come in through 
any other way? Was it for love of lucre 
that I came in? Or have I really en- 
tered the Church in consequence of com-. 
ing through Christ as the door? Do I 
feel myself under a ‘agers obligation to | 
devote myself to the service of my Re- 
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vants of the Lord, and they will go along 
with me in saying, that the more a man 
satisfies himself on these points, the more 
he will experience the presence of God, 
and the more likely will he be to be useful 
in his vineyard. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, What has all 
that has been said to do with patronage ? 
Are we not assembled this evening for the 
purpose of making « collection to defray the 
expense of petitioning Parliament for the 
abolition of that system? Is not this the 
professed ohject of our meeting? I allow 
it. There has already been a considerable 
number of petitions sent to Parliament, and 
a great many of them from this district, with 
numerous signatures. The object of these 
petitions is to procure the repeal of the Act 
of 1712, with reference to lay-patronage— 
that is, patronage which is notinthe Church, 
in the heritors, and in the parishioners, as 
was the case previous to the passing of that 
Act. The object of the petitions is merely 
to have that Act epedled. It does not 
become us to say, then, how the question 
should be adjusted. Perhaps there might 
be considerable difference amongst good 
men, whether the State or the Church of 
Scotland should fix what ought to be the 
law of settlement. I am of the latter 
opinion; and I do not know if there are 
many here who do not agree with me. I 
think that not only ought no minister to be 
forced on a congregation, but that every 
minister should be settled by the voice of 
the congregation. On this point we are 
almost all agreed ; and if this point be gained, 
a great deal isdone. I would rejoice to see 
the day that this was the law in Scotland, 
and when such a thing should not be heard 
as that a minister was put over a congrega- 
tion, and that they could not object because 
his character was not immoral. It is not, 


‘however, cnough that the abolition of pa- 


tronage would be a negative good; it would 
also be a positive good. Ministers would 
be much more useful when they received 
the good wishes of their flock. he law of 
patronage interferes with the doctrine of my 
text, which does not allow one to be put 
over the flock who has not entered by the 
door. It sometimes, no doubt, happened 
that patrons did consult the wishes of the 
people, but that did not go far to remove 
the evil. The law of patronage makes no 
reference whatever to the doctrine of my 
text. It does not inquire whether the min- 
ister has entered through Christ as the door. 
It is through the door of patronage that he 


deemer, who has obtained access to the is admitted ; and this is placing the settle- 


Father for me through the sheddi 


of his | ment of a pastor upon a very different foot- 


blood? Iam addressing some of the ser-j; ing than that which the Redeemer intended. 
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It is true that it may be said, that if an im- 
proper person be placed over a congrega- 
tion, that the fault is not in the patron but 
in the Presbytery. This is true; but two 
blacks do not make a white. The Presby- 
tery can only judge of external qualifica- 
tions; they cannot enter into the recesses 
of the heart; if a person appears to be out- 
wardly qualified in all respects, by the rules 
of the Church, the Presbytery is bound to 
admit him. If he has attended college, and 
studied the regular time, and gone through 
the various exercises prescribed, though he 
has not entered by Christ the door, he is 
admitted. But, farther, a minister may be 
suited for one situation and not for another ; 
he may be agreeable to one congregation 
and not to anothcr. Now, I would say, 
that however well qualified a man may be, 
and however good a man he may be, yet if 
he have not the affection of his people, if 
they be opposed to him, it is inexpedient, as 
well as unscriptural, to force him on them; 
for he cannot be useful amongst them. 
He may be useful in another situation, 
where he will, perhaps, be joyfully received. 
There ought, therefore, to be no interfer- 
ence with the law of Christ. But, it may 
be asked, if a man be regularly chosen by 
the voice of the people, may not they make 
animpruper choice ? True, the people are 
not infallible in making a proper choice ; but 
what mode can be adopted that is not liable 
to abuse and to mistakes? Every thing 
human is imperfect; but we speak of the 
probability there is that the Church would 
be by this mode furnished with minis- 
ters likely to be useful, when they were 
appointed at the desire of the people, when 
they have their affections, their prayers, and 
their willing obedience. I would observe 
that, in all the instances where I had the 
power of knowing, though I would not pro- 
mise that an improper choice has never been 
made, I would say, that in all these cases I 
am not aware of any unpleasant conse- 
quences having followed, unless when the 
people were under improper influence. We 
are here speaking of the right vested in the 
Church by Christ her Head; Jet her have 
this right, and then leave the consequences 
to him. ‘lhe Redeemer has promised that 
he will give to his Church pastors according 
to his own mind. Let us rely on him, and 
he will fulfil his promise. The present sys- 
tem interferes with this doctrine, ‘“‘ lam the 
door ;” and on this ground I object to the 
system, and I call on ail the friends of Christ. 
I call on all the friends of truth, I call on al: 
-the friends of an Establishment of religion, 
that is, a proper union between the Church 
and the State—such an Establishment as does 
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not imply any interference of the State in 
the affairs of the Church, but such an Es- 
tablishment as implies a recognition of reli- 
gion by the State—such an Establishment as 
is conducive to the good of the Church and 
of religion, and not such as is calculated to 
be the bane of the Church—lI call on all who 
are advocates for acceptable settlements 
throughout Scotland, I call on you all to 
come forward and support these petitions to 
the Legislature for the abolition of patron- 
age. There may be differences of opinion 
as to who should have the power of choos- 
ing the minister, some being for fixing the 
right in the heads of families, others in the 
heritors, and others in the communicants. I 
am for the last plan; but let us all come 
forward in aid of this good work, and sooner 
or later we will bring about a result that 
will be beneficial to ourselves and to Scot- 
land at large. 

Let me now direct your attention to some 
considerations arising from this subject. I 
was aware that a multitude of precious souls 
would hear me to-night, and I resolved to 
address the Gospel freely to every sinner. 
Be it, then, known that Jesus Christ is to 
every soul present the door of mercy—the 
only way of access to God, to pardon, and 
to peace, and to reconciliation. It is in 
vain on your part to endeavour to find out 
any other door. You will bewilder your- 
selves, like the men of Sodom, groping for 
the door of Lot’s house. Oh! my friends, 
think of the awful condition in which you 
will be, if you are shut out! Were the 
long, long night of eternity given to you, 
you would even fail in finding an entrance ! 
Here is a door, a door of free access, which 
no man can shut; here you may enter with- 
out money and without price. This door 
is brought nigh to yau in the Gospel; it is 
a door brought to your door. You are in- 
vited, you are called to draw near to God ; 
for the word is in thy mouth and in thy 
heart. If thou. believest in thy heart that 
Christ 1s the door, all the blessings of the 
Gospel are thine. Sinner, what dost thou 
mean to do? Dost thou mean to remain 
indifferent ? Dost thou intend to go te*hea- 
ven, to land in heaven at last ? Then enter 
in by this door to the enjoyment of the 
blessings of salvation. Come now, I be- 
seech you, by the mercies of God, I beseech 
you, by the blood of his Son, who is this 
door, to enter in by it. Here, and here 
only, can you receive the new birth and be 
pardoned: and saved. Here only can you 
stand in the clothes of the Redeemer’s right- 
eousness and be entitled to the blessings of 
his kingdom. This door is open, if you do 
not close it upon yourselves. Consider 
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then and be wise while itis yet time, before | 


the immortal spirit be about to wing its 
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and bend your knee to God, and when you 
attend on the public means of grace. Re- 


flight to where it is to abide for eternity. | member that you will never reach God but 


Do you ever inquire where all have gone 
who have lodged in tabernacles of clay ? 
Would you be prevailed on to enter, you 
would spend an eternity of happiness in the 
presence of the Father, and with Him who 
is the door. The lamb that is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed you, and shall lead 
you by the fountains of living water, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from your 
eyes. May God pour out of his Spirit on 
you, and enable you to enter by this 
door. 

Believer! carry about with you the im- 
pression of this duty and of this doctrine. 
Remember it when you go to your closet, 


through Christ as the door—that your soul 
will never be enlarged but through Christ 
as the way of access. 

Finally, remember that your dying hour 
is approaching, when you must bid adieu to 
every thing earthly and visible ; remember 
that Christ is the door—the gate to the 
celestial city. Endeavour to have this im- 
pressed on your mind, that the night of 
death may not take you by surprise. May 
the Lord enable the followers of Christ to 
act on this principle; and may the period 
soon arrive when the members and minis- 
ters of our Church will all enter through 
Christ the door! 


ABSTRACT OF AN ADDRESS 
TO MESSRS. WATT AND HARDIE, ON THE 220 JANUARY, BEING THE NIGHT OF THEIR 
ORDINATION, PREVIOUS TO THELR DEPARTURE AS MISSIONARIES ‘LO THE 
NAVIGATORS’ ISLANDS 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER THOMSON, 


Minister of George Street Chapel, Aberdeen. 


My dearly beloved brethren, I know what 
it is to labour as the pastor of a church 
at home, but as I have never experienced 
what it is to be a missionary abroad, I can- 
not be so minute in my address to you as 
I might wish on the present occasion ; hav- 
ing, however, been requested, as your pastor, 
to deliver a discourse at this time, I think 
there is not a passage in Scripture more ap- 
propriate for our consideration than Acts 
xx. 24—*“ But none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself, so 
that I might finish my course with joy, and 
the ministry which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus, te testify the Gospel of the 
grace of God.” 

At this late hour I shall not be tedious. 
I beg your attention to the following re- 
marks, and shall consider, in the first place, 
what constitutes a scriptural call to the min- 
istry of the Gospel; secondly, the message 
which you have to make known ; and, thirdly 
the dispositions you are called on to cherish 
in the course of your work. 

I. In the first place, consider what 
constitutes a call to the christian minis- 
try. I am aware that there is a distinc- 
tion between the character of the Apostle 
and that of an ordinary minister of the 
Word. Several errors have originated 
from the confounding of these two charac- 
ters; there is also a distinction between an 
ordinary pastor of a congregation and a mis- 
sionary. A pas-or is bound to discharge 
certain duties to his flock, and the people are 
bound to observe certain duties to their 


| ter, is fit to be a preacher. 


pastor; but a missionary is sent out without 
any particular connexion with a church in 
the first instance. The ficld is the world, 
and many are the obstacles that stand in the 
way of the spread of the Gospel. Amongst 
these are the enmity of the heart, ignorance, 
and the love of sin. Iam afraid, however, 
that another cause of the want of success is 
because some ministers run without having 
been sent; and if they run into the vine- 
yard without being sent, they cannot expect 
that their efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess: ‘ How shall they preach except they 
be sent.” The great question, then, for a 
missionary to ask himself is, am I really 
sent by Christ into his vineyard ? I would 
observe, in the first place, that no one can 
be really sent who is not a true Christian. 
I do not say that all true Christians are fit 
to preach the Gospel at home, or to pro- 
claim it abroad; but this I affirm, that no 
man, unless he be a truly converted charac- 
The ministry 
is a spiritual work, and requires a spiritual 
character. A man must feel the power of 
the Gospel on his own heart before he is 
qualified to make it knownto others. The 
prophet said, when he had his commission 
confirmed, “ Woe is me! for I am a man of 
unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of Hosts... Then flew one 
of the seraphims unto me, having a live 
coal in his hand which he had taken with 
the tongs from off the altar: and he laid it 
upon my mouth, and said, Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken 
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away and thy sin purged. Also I heard ested; so much so, that he could not be 
the voice of the Lord saying, Whom shall happy in any other employment; and this 
I send, and who will go ri us? Then said | desire, my dear brethren, T hope God has 
I, Here am L; send me.” Before our Sa- im lanted into your hearts. 

viour gave Peter the charge of the flock, | In the sixth place, there must be the call 
he asked him the question three times, ' of the Church, without which a minister 
‘ Lovest thou me?” You have stated how | cannot act officially. There is the internal 


you were brought to the Saviour. You call and external call of the Church. You 
have stated your views of divine truth. | 
trust you have found the Gospel to be the | 
power of God to your own salvation, 

In the second place, a minister must have | 

irreproachable character—a good report 
of them that are without. It is a fearful 
thing when it can be said of a minister 
that he is a good, eloquent, impressive 
preacher, but an unholy character. It is 
i stumbling-block to the world; it enables 
tae infidel to triumph, saying, Ala! aha! so 
would we have it. It ill becomes the 
drankird to reprove intemperance; it ill 
becomes the swearer to reprove profane 
oaths; and it il] becomes the unholy man 
to say, that withont holiness no man shall 
see the Lord. Well may it be replied to 
such persons, Physician heal thyself! thou 
that teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself! 

In the third place, a minister must be 
sound in the faith, able to oppose the gain- 
suyers with sound doctrines ; God would 
never send one to teach error, for error 
is as dangerous as immorality.“ Charge 
thein that they teach no other doctrine than 
that which I have commanded.” There is 
rreat stress laid upon sound doctrine in 
the Bible. Error has always a bad cffect, 
and truth has always a good effect. If 1 
were called on to point cut what | thought 
were the books written by man, which 
contained the soundest doctrines, [ would 
mention the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and the Shorter Catechism. We 
are one with our brethren of the Estab- 
lished Chureh, in regard to the leading 
doctrines of their Standards. We have 
just heard what doctrines you mean to 
proclaim to the heathen. Oh! brethren, 
be steadfast; hold fast the faithful Word, 
that you may he able by sound doctrine 
both to exhort and convince gainsayers. 

4thly. Fitness for the work. A minister 
ought to be apt to teach; it is necessary 
to receive gifts fromthe great head of the 
Church. I trust, my young friends, you 
have received gifts which will enable you 
to be useful; natural talents are given by 
Christ, and they must be improved by a 
iberal education. | 

In the fifth place, a minister ought to 
have an ardent desire for the good work; 
it must be strong, constant, and disinter- | 
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have received the sanction of the Church, 
and we recommended you to the London 
Missionary Society. You have got suitable 
instructions, and have just now been set 
apart by the laying on of the hands of the 
Presbytery. You are now authorized to 
make known the. truths of the Gospel, and 
to lavour in the vineyard of Christ, either 
at home or abroad; and IJ trust, by trying 
yourselves by these six purticulars, you 
will experience that you are called to the 
ininistry by Christ. himself, 

II. ‘Phe second thing to be considered 
is the message you have to make known. 
The Gospel is divinely adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of man. You are to declare 
good tidings to all men. The Gospel is 
alike suited to the case of the highest liter- 
ary character, or to a person in the lowest 
state of barbarism and degradation. It 
teaches man at the hour of death to gaze 
on eternity without alarm, to rejoice in the 
dark valley of the shadow of death, and to 
ery out,  O death! where is thy sting? O 
grave! where is thy victory? The sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the 
law. But thanks be to God who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!” 
The Gospel was first preached at Jerusalem, 
according to the commandment of Christ. 
This was a grand display of abounding 
grace. The very murderers of the Son of 
God were the first to receive a free pardon ; 
the atoning blood washed those who cruci- 
fied the Lord of glory. This shows that 
no precious qualification is necessary for 
receiving the divine favour. The Gospel 
is intended to be made known to all nations. 
Infidels object to it, that it cannot be the 
true religion, on the ground that it is con- 
fined within narrow limits. Yet Christianity, 
we say, was by the design of God appointed 
to be preached in every land. Judaism was 
a iseal religion; but the wall of partition is 
now thrown down, and God is the God of 
the Gentiles as well as of the Jews. Every 
creature needs the Gospel; it is adupted to 
the case of every child of Adam. The 
Apostle gave a challenge to all the philo- 
sophers in the world, when he said, ““ Where 
is the wise? where is the scribe ? where is 
the disputer of this worl.? hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world ? for 
after that, in the wisdom of God, the world 
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by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” The grand truth you have to 
preach is the doctrine of Christ and him 
crucified. “ If I be lifted up, I shall draw 
all men unto me.” You are not sent to 


» study the commerce of the country which 


you are going to; you are not going to 


;, enter into the politics of that country, or 
' interfere with its laws and regulations, but 
_ to declare to the people the whole counsel 


of God. I wonld recommend to you to 
follow the example of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries in Greenland; when they com- 
menced their career, all they said or did 
was in vain, till they came to describe what 
Christ had suffered for guilty man; then 
their hearts were melted and mollified, and 
the tears of contrition ran down their faces. 
You should try the same experiment. This 
is the all-important doctrine you should 
make known; and you should dctermine to 
know nothing among the people “ Lut Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” 

III. The third thing that I have to con- 
sider is, the dispositions you are to cherish ; 
and in the first place, I would recommend 
zeal. It is good to be zealous in a good 
cause, and without zeal and diligence you 
cannot expect success; but I would also 
recommend knowledge and prudence. If 
you be very zealous without knowledge and 
prudence, then you will not do your work 
well; and he that has knowledge without zeal 
is not likely to be useful; but when all are 
united then the thing is as it should be. 
The case of a single sinner perishing for 
lack of knowledge ought to melt the heart, 
and excite commiseration ; but what must we 
think when we take a view of the vast mul- 
titudes of immortal souls in the world who 
know of no Saviour, aud consequently must 
be perishing. But you are to carry the 
remedy with you, and you ure to press it: 
on their attention; you are to declare the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Were you to go to a city afflicted 
with cholera, and if you knew an effectual 
remedy for the disease, would it not be 
your duty to press it on every one who was 
seized with the distemper? Well, my be- 
loved brethren, you ure in the same way 
now going to a people who are labouring 
under a disease much more dangerons than 
the cholera, because it affects the soul; press 
the remedy, therefore, upon the people. 

The next thing which I would recom- 
mend is humility of mind, for ‘“ God re- 
sisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble ;” this will lead to much prayer and ! 
self-denied labour on your part. 

I would also sine ae | in a particular | 
manner, that you cultivate a svirit of covrane | 
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such asisdescribed inthetext. Here I would, 
for a very little, allude to some difficulties 
which you are likely to meet with; the first 
thing that will occur to try your feelings or 
shake your resolution is, the taking farewell 
of your friends. I see them coming around 
you weeping and saying farewell, we shall 
never see you more in this side eternity! 
But this must not move you; you have 
opened your mouths to the Lord, and you 
cannot draw back. When you sail away 
and take the last glimpse of your native 
country, you will then say, “ Farewell land 
of Bibles!” farewell, my christian friends, 
I am now going away, very likely never to 
meet with you again in this world. I am 
going to mect with perils by sea, and perils 
among the heathen. This will very much 
try your feelings, but you must be prepared 
to meet it with courage and composure. 
You will next experience a ood deal of 
difficulty in learning the language of the 
people among whom you are going; this you 
will not, perhaps, be inclined at first to 
reckon such a difficulty, but when you see 
a people wholly given up to idolatry and 
vou unable to speak one word to them 
ubout the Saviour, you will be ready to ery 
out, Oh! for the gift of tongues, oh! for a 
thousand tongues to proclaim the merits of 
Christ to a perishing world! Oh! tiat we 
could but communicate our ideas to this 
peovle, and convince them of their folly! 
Another difficulty which you will find will 
be in preserving in yourselves w spiritual 
frame of minind amongst so much wickedness. 
It is a very important thing to live near 
to God; ask his daily aid and counsel, that 
he may hold up your goings. I know not 
a more useless character than a carnal back- 
sliding missionary. A minister rust pray 
mnmuch, and live near to God, in order to be 
useful. Another difficulty which you may 
probably experience after you have learned 
the language, will be the want of success. 
Many have laboured Jong in the South Sea 
Islands before they were successful. But 
say that you were successful, and that mul- 
titudes were converted and baptized, would 
you afterwards feel no anxiety about their 
spiritual state ? Some may turn cold, others 
apostatize, and then will you feel as Paul 
did when warning the churches, Gal. iv. 
8—}}. You must recollect that Satan has 
long reigned unopposed in these islands, 
and you are now going to attack him. All 
the hosts of hell are against you; you are 
going to fight a battle, but the battle is not 
yours, but God’s. Will the old serpent 
allow you to attack his empire and remain 
unconcerned? No! This you must not 
expect; there will he a struggle—a violent 
+ a . = 
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tween Christ and Belial; and in the conflict 
you may be in great jeopardy, he may come 
down in great wrath for his time is short. 
You may be called on to lay down your 
lives in the cause, and, therefore, you must 
imbibe the spirit of a martyr. y dear 
brethren, are you willing to win the crown 
of martyrdom in the Navigators’ Islands? 
You are not to be afraid either of men or 
devils ; for the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth, therefore you have nothing to fear; if 
you die in defence of the truth all is well. 

I have now some particular encourage- 
ments to offer to you. In the first place, the 
benevolentand honourable nature of the work 
upon which you are sent ought to encourage 
you; you are not sent to tell the peowe of 
these islands how they may be happy for 
a few years, but you are sent to tell them 
how they may escape eternal burnings, and 
be joined to the multitude of the redeemed 
in heaven—a multitude which no man can 
number; you are to open their eyes and 
turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of sin and Satan, to the living God, 
&c. In the next place, there are certain 
noble examples which you must fix your 
minds on. Think on the example of Henry 
Martin, keep your eyes on Brainard, on 
the example of Paul; but above all, keep 
your eyes on the example of Jesus Christ, 
the greatest missionary that ever appeared 
in the world. Lest you be weary and faint- 
hearted, consider that you go away accom- 
panied by the prayers and sympathies of 
your christian brethren. You are to let us 
1ear from you when you arrive at the place 
of your destination, and as soon as you 
begin to have any prospects of success. If 
you are called upon to weep, we will wee 
along with you; and if you rejoice, we will | 
rejoice also. God forbid that ever we should | 
cease to pray for you. When you meet 
with trials and difficulties, just remember , 
that your christian brethren in Aberdeen 
are praying for you. | 

In the fifth place, have your faith firmly ; 
fixed on the words of the Saviour, “Lo I | 
am with you always, even to the end of the 


world,” and that sweet promise, ‘ My grace , do with great pleasure. 
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saith saad “all the earth shall be full of 
the glory of the Lord.” Yes! the Saviour’s 
kingdom will be extended over all the earth ; 
men shall be blessed in him; all nations 
shall call him blessed ; the gods that made: 
not the heavens and the earth, even they 
shall perish from the earth, and from under 
these heavens. This must come to pass, for’ 
the Lord hath suid it. 

I must notice, in the last place, that you 
may with confidence look forward to your 
reward. Consider the trust committed to 
you, and the responsibility connected with 
your situation; necessity 1s laid upon you, 
wo is unto you if ye preach not the Gospel. 
What will be the consequence if you be 
unfaithful and give up the teaching of 
sound doctrine? I would much rather, my 
dear brethren, hear that you were dead, 
though I hope better things of you. Yet 
can any man say that the warning is unne- 
cessary ? If you are unfaithful, you must 
a Pa nothing but a fearful looking for of 
judgment. But let us turn to another view. 
If you continue faithful unto the end, what 
will be your reward? Zhe crown of life: 
for they that turn many to righteousness 
shull shine as the stars for ever and ever. 
You will hear your Master say at the last 
day, “ Well done good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” My 
dear brethren, we are now about to part, 
and it is likely we shall never see each 
other aguin, till we meet at the bar of Christ 
to give an account of our stewardship. I 
would say, then, go to yonder islands and 
seek out the lost sheep, in all places where 
they are scattered; in the cloudy and dark 
day, go and bring them into the fold of the 
glorious Immanuel, feed them with the true 
bread which came down from heaven for 
the life of the world ; go and preach unto 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. And now I commend you to God 
and to the word of his grace, which is able 
to keep you and build you up, and give 
you an inheritance among all them that are 
sanctified. 

I have now a duty to perform which I 
he Church have 


is sutficient for thee.” Itemember how many | requested me to present each of you with a 
tears have been dried up, how many sorrow-' copy of the Sacred Volume. Take this 
ful hearts have been made glad, and how | book, then, beloved brethren, to be a light 
:many broken hearts have been healed by | to your feet and a lamp to your paths. May 
these words, “ Fear thou not, for I am/| you draw from it all your consolation in 
with thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy | this world; may you be honoured to hold 
God. I will strengthen thee, yea, I will . forth the Word of Life to the poor perishing 
help thee, yea, 1 will uphold thee with heathen: give heed to it as to a light shining 
the right hand of my righteousness.” Keep in a dark place, until the day dawn and the 
your eyes likewise fixed on the certainty | day-star arise in your hearts. May grace. 
of success; you are not going out on a mercy, and peace be with you; and may 
hopeleea errand. ‘As truly as I live,” God himself be your reward. Amen, 
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‘*And so shall we be ever with the Lord.”>—1\ Tues. iv. 17. 


CHRISTIANITY, my brethren, may with 
great propriety be styled the religion of the 
afflicted; for Christ is the consolation of 
Israel, and he came to comfort all who 
mourn, In his Gospel he has opened up 
sources of consolation sufficient for the af- 
tlicted believer, to cheer him in every season 
of sorrow, to support him under all his bur- 
dens, and to sustain him under his various 
privations and painful bereavements in the 
present world. It is obviously the design 
of the Apostle in the preceding part of this 
chapter, to comfort the Christians in the 
church of Thessalonica, under the distress 
they felt by the death and departure of 
their beloved relatives and faithful friends. 
He does not prohibit them from feeling and 
expressing sorrow on these mournful occa- 
sions ; for that, you know, is natural, and is 
not to be condemned, since Christ himself 
wept at the grave of Lazarus. He only 
wished them not to indulge in excessive 
sorrow, or, as he expresses it, not to sorrow 
as those who have no hope. ‘For this pur- 
pose he set before them the doctrines of the 
Gospel, its cheering discoveries of a blessed 
resurrection and glorious immortality, and 
adds, as in the 14th verse, “ For if we be- 
lieve that Jesus died, and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him. For this we say unto you 
b the word of the Lord, that we which are 

ive and remain unto. the coming of the 
Lord, shall not prevent them which are 
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asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of God : 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first : then 
we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to mect the Lord in the air ;” and he adds 
in the words of my text “And so shall we 
ever be with the Lord.” 

It is my purpose in this discourse, in the 
first place, to consider some of the truths 
which are evidently included in this con- 
solatory declaration, and then to conclude 
with some practical deductions from what 
may be advanced. 

irst, then, | am to consider some of 
the important truths evidently included in 
this consolatory verse, “So shall we ever 
be with the Lord.” And here it is natural 
for me to remark, in the first place, that. 
these words obviously imply that, after the 
resurrection and general judgment, all true 
Christians shall be brought into a state of 
personal nearness unto our Lord Jesus 
Christ. So long as Christians remain in 
this present world, they may be said to be 
at a distance from their Lord. “ While we 
are at home in the body,” says Paul, “ we 
are absent from the Lord.” From this ex- 
pression, however, you are not to imagine 
that Christians in this world are deprived of 
the gracious presence of their Lord; for, 
although we readily admit that ubiquity is 
not a quality of our one glorified body, 
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yet we maintain, that being possessed of a after they have discharged that embassy 
divine nature, he is omnipresent ; and con-; with success are happy in being admitted 
sequently we hear him saying unto his fol- | into the presence of their sovereign again ; 
lowers, “ Wherever two or three are met ! and if, on receiving his approbation, all his 
toxether in my name, there am I in the | servants are happy in being near and in the 


inidst of them, to bless them and to do them 
wood.” If we have this day then met in 


| 
: 


this house in the name of Christ, from a 


revard to his authority, and a desire to enjoy 
iis presence, to experience his power, and 
to receive his blessing, he is in the midst of 
ux, und ready to bless us with every neces- 
sury blessing, At the same time it must be 
adimitted that Christ in his glorified human- 
i'v is now gone from earthto heaven. The 
acvavens have received him, and they must 
stain him till the restitution of all things. 
Ife has gone to heaven, and removed to an 
inunense and immeasurable distance from 
this remote provinee in the kingdoin of the 
vreat Sovercien of the universe; and as this 
is the case, there is no way of our coming 
near unto him but by the gate of death. 
When we come to die and leave this, our 
spitits inmediately return to and are in the 
presence of Christ above, and our bodies, 
thoueh laid in the grave, shall not remain 
there always, but be raised again and united 
10 our glorified spirits, and then in our whole 
person we shall be brought near unto him ; 
wund the words of the Psalmist shall be 
reviized, “ With gladness and rejoicing shall 
they be brought; they shall enter into the 
King’s palace, and there abide ;” ‘for if I 
go uway,’ says Christ, “ I will come again 
and receive you to myself, that where lam, 
there you my scrvants may also be.” What 
shall be the joy resulting from being thus 
personally adiitted into the presence of 
Hin? All we know is that we shall be 
brought near to him; we shall be brought 
so near to him, that we shall be made pil- 
lars in his temple ; we shall be brought so 
new: to him, that we shall stand around his 
thrme; we shall be brought so near to him, 
that we shall sit with him upon his throne, 
and derive from this nearness happiness 
which cannot at present be experienced or 
expressed, If the Apostles and disciples 
were happy in enjoying the personal pre- 
sence of Christ during his personal minis- 
try on earth, in hearing his instructions, and 
in receiving his counsels, how happy shall 
believers be when they are personally ad- 
mitted into his presence, and to the sight of 
his glory and pre-eminent exaltation! If in 
this world when loyal subjects are sent upon 
an ctubassy or mission by a sovereign, and 


presence of their master; if the servants of 
Solomon were happy in standing betore him 
and hearing his wisdom, and if children are 
happy in being near and in the presence of 
their parents, say what shall be the happi- 
ness of Curistians when they shall be thus 
personally admitted into the presence of 
their Lord, especially when I repeat that 
declaration of the Psalmist, in regard to that 
presence, “ In his presence there is fulness 
of joy and pleasures for evermore !” 

But another truth obviously implied in 
the words of my text is this, that all truc 
Christians, after the resurrection and gene- 
ral judgment, shall be blessed with the im- 
mediate viston of the Saviour’s face, and of 
the mediatorial glory which he now enjoys 
in the heavenly world. This is evident 
from the prayer of our Lord, in regard to 
his disciples, “ Father, I will that those whom 
thou hast given me may be with me where 
I am, that they may behold my glory.” 
This prayer shall be realized and fulfilled in 
regard to all the disciples of Christ. You 
will readily admit it was the high honour 
and privilege of the disciples to be allowed 
to be with our Lord on the mount of trans- 
figuration, where they saw his glory, and 
said, lt is good to be here. This was a 
single miraculous manifestation, such as is 
not to be expected by Christians now while 
on the face of the earth. It is in fact a 
manifestation which we are not fitted to 
enjoy ; for, were the glory of Christ to beam 
upon us, it would overpower our sight, and 
we would be incapable of enjoying it ; 
hence it is, you remember, that when Saul, 
on his way to Damascus, had a vision of the 
glory of Christ, he fell to the ground, and 
was blind for some days; and, again, when 
John, in the island of Patmos, saw the 
glory of Christ in prophetic vision, he fell 
down at his feet as dead. And if the glory 
of Christ to-day were to shine upon this 
assembly, it would overpower our vision ; 
we would not be able to bear its splendour, 
for flesh and blood, man as at present con- 
stituted, cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 
We can only in our world see the glory of 
Christ, then, by the eye of faith; and yet 
the view which Christians have of the glory 
through this medium, is sufficient to make 
him the object of our supreme affection and 
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highest esteem ; and if we uow see his glory 
by the eye of faith, the time will come when 
we shall sec his glory in a different manner 
through the eye of our risen and glorified 
body. Christ has gone to heaven, and he 
is concealed from our view. We shall not, 
however, always live by faith. On the 
contrary, onthe morning of the resurrection 
our bodies shall be raised powerful bodies, 
and we have every reason to believe, that 
the eye of our glorified bodies shall, like our 
bodies, be powerful and extensive, and fitted 
to bear the glory of our exalted Lord; for 
if we are told that the eagles can look upon 
the blazing sun, is it not natural to think 
that the eyes of the Christian's glorified 
body shall, not only be able to bear the 
glory of Christ, but even to feel love and 
pleasure in contemplating that glory? It 
shall not be a painful but a pleasant percey 
tion; our sight shall be adapted to the 
wedium of heaven, and we shall both feel 
the glory of Christ, and rejoice in it ever- 
more, Oh! iny friends, what a delightful 
sight will this be! The heart of Job seems 
to have had a believing conviction of it, 
when he expressed himself in those memor- 
whle words, “ I knew that my Receuuer | 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth: and though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, vet in my 
les shall 1 see God: whom I shall see} 
for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and | 
not another; though wy reins be consumed | 
Within me.” Isaiah, too, seems to allude to | 
it, when he says of the people of God, | 
* They shall sce the King in his beauty and | 
the jand that is afar off 3? aud again his | 
| 
| 


beloved disciple expressly announces this 
truth in his Book of the Revelations, when 
he says of the people of God in heaven, 
“There shall be no more curse: but the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in 
it; and his servants shall serve him: and 
they shall see his face.” Oh! my brethren, 
this shall not be an idle, this shall not be a 
mere contemplative view. It shall be a 
decp impressive view, counccted with feel- 
ings and emotions of which, at prescut, we 
can form no adequate conception, but those 
feelings and emotions shall lead us to admire 


- . . . . . j 
in gratitude, and fit us for serving him in; 


heaven, as our faith on earth fits us for, 
We! 
understand not all the pieces of service in ' 
which the redeemed shall be engaged in! 
We know they shall be engaged : 
in the pleasing excercise of praise ; and, vu? 


serving him in this valley of tears. 


neaven, 


when they do see the Saviour in heaven, 
how they shall admire him, and love hin, 
and praise him! Then they shall see that 
face which on earth was marred more than 
the face of any man, and even covered with 
shame and spitting; they shall see that face 
smiling with brightness, with more than the 
brightness of a thousand suns; they shall 
see that head, whieh on earth bore the 
crown of thorns, crowned with glory aud hon- 
our, and raised above every name; they 
shall sec that body, which in this world was 
dressed in mock majesty, transformed into 
a glorious body, and shining with a beauty 
and brightness of which, at present, we can 
form no adequate conception. 

But I go on to remark, in the third place, 
that another important truth, obviously in- 
cluded in the cousolatory declaration in my 
text, is, that all true Christians shall, in the 
heavenly world, attain to a perfect resem- 
blance to the image of Jesus Christ.‘ All 
the children of God,” we are assured by 
Paul, are predestinated to be conformed 
tu the image and Jikeness of Jesus Christ. 
As they have all in this world borne the 
image aud likeness of the earthly, they shall 
in youder world bear the image of the hea- 
venly, Adam. This resemblance  com- 
menced inthe momeut of regeneration, When 
they were renewed in the spirit of their 
minds, and, consequently, in some degree 
restored to his resemblance. ‘The great 
design of the Gospel is to restore fallen mau 
to the image, the likeness, aud the enjoy- 
ment of his Maker. This image he Just bv 
the fall; this likeners is perfectly restored 
in regeneration, but its features are faint 
and dull at first ; but, by a constant contem- 
plation of the glory of Christ, the features 
become more marked and more visible. By 
contemplating the glory of God as in a 
glass, we are changed into the same image. 
Though the body, then, shall after death be 
laid in the grave, it shall be refined aud 
raised in glory, and made conformable to 
the body of Christ himself. The soul, going 
to heaven, joins the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and in the morning of the resurrce- 
tion this spirit shall be re-united to the glo- 
rified body, and then the believers shall, in 
body and soul, resemble the Lord Je-us 
Christ. This resemblance, in regard tu the 
body of Christ, which shall be the exemplar, 
the pattern of the glorified body of the gaits, 
we cannot now understand; and iu regard 
tu the soul, all we can say of it is, that it 
shill be greatly improved. Contemplating 
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infinite knowledge in the heavenly world, 
the mind shell be enlarged and enlightened ; 
contemplating the beauty of moral excel- 
lence, morality shall advance in the redeemed 
soul; contemplating the glory of redeem- 
ing mercy, the love of God shall be fully 
shed abroad in the heart, and the redeemed 
man shall exhibit a complete resemblance 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. This resemblance, 
remark, is of such a nature, that it must 
shed a glory and a lustre around the re- 
deemed, which in this world we cannot 
perceive. You remember in the case of 
Moses, that when he was only forty days in 
the mount of God, his face shone so bright, 
that when he came down the people could 

ot behold it. He was obliged to veil his 
face, that he might converse with them 
without terror, The glory, then, of the 
redeemed in heaven shall be bright, and 
there shall be no need for veiling it. There 
the eyes of the glorified bodies of the saints 
are fitted to contemplate the glory of Christ, 
and are not to be overpowered by it ; and 
yel, apprehend in my judgment, though in 
a modified sense, the resemblance to Christ 
shall be perfect, yet shall not be stopped in 
its progress ; for it appears to me reasonable 
to think that, by constantly ee 
the glory of Christ in heaven, there shall be 
a gradually increasing progress in the per- 
fection and happiness of the redeemed. 
They shall experience the increase of in- 
tellectual knowledge, of moral excellence, 
of holy and heavenly enjoyment. They 
shall, if I may so express myself, be gradu- 
ally and constantly approximating nearer 
and nearer to the glory of Christ, and yet 
they shall never equal that glory, because, 
being finite creatures, it is impossible in the 
nature of things they can ever equal the 
infinite excellence ad glory of the redeemed 
Lord, Here thoughts may arise, but lan- 
guage fails in ideas. 

1} vo on to remark farther, that another 
Maportant truth, obviously contained in the 
consolatory declaration of my text, is this, 
that all true believers in the heavenly world 
shall enjoy a constant sense of the presence, 
and love, and friendship of their exalted 
Lord. Christians, you all know, in their 
natural state were, like others, once enemies 
unto God in their minds, and at enmity by 
their wicked walk; but while on earth a 
remarkable revolution took place in their 
state and character—they were reconciled 
to God through faith in the Redeemer— 
they were brought into his innumerable fa- 
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mity, and had an interest in his friendship ; 
mat our Saviour acknowledges this, when 
he says, “ I have not called you servants, 
but 1 call you friends, for the love I bear 
unto you.” Now, let me here remark, bre- 
thren, that the love and friendship which 
the redeemed shall enjoy with their Lord 
in heaven, is quite different from the love 
and friendship which exists in general 
among human beings on the face of the 
earth. This world is a changing, shifting 
scence ; its friendships are not permanent, 
but temporary; they are frequently not 
sincere; they are apt to decay, and are 
ready to terminate or expire. Such is not 
the nature of the love and friendship which 
'gubsist between Jesus the Lord of glory 
and the objects of his love. Having loved 
.them, he loved them with an everlasting 
‘love. He draws them with the cords of love 
,to him; he keeps them by these cords near 
‘unto him, and they always enjoy, even in 
| this world, his love and friendship, though 
‘at times, 1 allow, they are apt to call this 
| into question. I do not deny, however, 
nay, 1 admit, that even Christians in this 
world, who enjoy the love and friendship of 
Christ, may not always enjoy a sense of 
this love and friendship. From want of 
vigilance and circumspection, and from the 
remains of corruption within them, they fall 
into sin and into iniquity ; and although 
Christ their Lord continues still to love 
their persons, yet he continues to hate and 
abhor their sins and iniquities, and to testify 
his displeasure with these, by correcting 
them, withdrawing the light of his counte- 
nance from them, and thus he occasions one 
of the greatest mental distresses which a 
Christian on this earth can experience. As 
the love of a father is highly valued by an 
obedient son, as nothing is more oppressing 
to him than the frowning or reproof of his 
father, so there is nothing which more dis- 
tresses a Christian than to think that by his 
criminal conduct he has made the Son of 
God to withdraw the light of his coun- 
tenance from him. 

You remember a case in sa:red history: 
Absalom was the favourite son of his father 
but Absalom raised the standard of rebellion 
against his father; his father still loved him, 
however, and although upon account of his 
criminal conduct in another case, he allowed 
him to come and live in his own house 
at Jerusalem, yet it was upon a very par- 
ticular account, and in a limited view; he 
allowed him to come to Jerusalem and tc 
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tive in his own house, too, but be was never plating and loving them our social happiness 
to see the face of his father—he was not to | increases; and if our societies on earth 
be permitted to approach the royal pre- were more perfect than they are, our hap- 
sence. Ifthis was the case with Absalom, piness in this world would be greatly in- 
what must be the withdrawing of the divine creased. Were all real Christians united 
countenance from the children of God!/ not only by the bonds of a common human- 
But in regard to them it is only temporary; / ity, but by christian friendship; if every 
he hides his face for a little; he loves them | Christian. loved his neighbour as hiinself ; 
still, and when they are humbled and re- were every Christian in his situation and 
turn to him, confessing their guilt, like a kind place ready to discharge every social duty 
father he receives them again, looks upon to his neighbour, what a happy world might 
them with benignity, and rejoices over them this uppeur tobe! It would, in fact, be a kind 
to do them good. But in the heavenly of heaven upon earth. ‘The society, how 
world there shall be no sin in the redeemed ever, we mect with in this world is a mixed 
to cause the Lord to hide his face from his society, the good and the bad are blended 
people for a single moment; there shall together. Some of its good men are re- 
be no cloud there to obseure their sky ; there moved by death, and leave us to lament 
no frown shall ever be seen on their Savi- their departure, and some bad immembers are 
ours countenance; there ne reproof shall admitted to live and prove troublers of 
ever be heard to proceed from their Savi- Israel; but in the heavenly world no friend 
ours lips, but the Saviour’s love and friend- departs, no enemy is permitted to enter, 
ship shall beam upon them with increasing There every member is holy, and humble. 
benignity, and they shall be as sensible of and happy, loving his neighbour us himsel, 
his love, and er ee and friendship, as and he teels his happiness increased by its 
they are of their own existence. Even in being such an extended happiness. Ol! 
this world Chiist rejoiced over them to do there is enough, enough in heaven to make 
them good; but now when he has them all us all happy, enough of light in yonder san 
around his throne, all holy, he rests in his to enliven every eye! Nor do we enjoy 
love towards them; he rejoices over them light less because it is enjoyed by thousands 
to do them good; he leads them and feeds ofspirits; and in heaven our happiness shall 
them, aud God hinself shall wipe away all not be diminished but increased by partici- 
tears from their eyes. pation. We shall look around us and sur- 
But, 1 remark still farther, that another vey an immense and innumerable socicts . 
important truth obviously contained in the all of them holy, all of them happy, and 
declaration of my text is this, that the hap- joining in one social happiness. Lt 1s pleas- 
piness of the saints in the heavenly world ing to think that we ure Christians tu the 
shall not be a solitary but a social happi- way to heaven; that ina little we shall en- 
ness, 1 am led to adopt this idea from the joy this heavenly socicty; that in a Jitth 
manner in which the Apostle speaks of the we shall be associated with Abrabam, and 
redeemed bere, for you will notice he speaks Isaac, and Jacob, and all the ancient patri- 
of them in a collective capacity, and he treats archs; that in heaven we shall be associated 
thei all with “we shall be ever with the | with all the holy men of God, from Enoch, 
Lord.” All the sons and all the servants | the seventh from Adam, to Malachi, the 
of God shall there meet together, and they | last of the prophets. We shall mect in 
shall all, as in an immense glorious city, ; heaven with all the primitive Christians and 
dwell with their Lord. Man, you kuow, of ; martyrs, and what brings it nearer to our 
his own nature, is a social being; we are! own bosoms and our own families, we shall 
formed for society, and our happiness as. there meet again with all our christian re- 
social creatures is enjoyed in greater per-: latives and fricuds whose death we live to 
fection than it could be enjoyed in solitude. | deplore ; we shall be reunited to them by the 
If it were possible for us to live in perfect | bonds that shall never be broken; we shall 
solitude our happiness would not be so great live with them and rejoice with them in the 
as when we lived in a christian and well-re- | heavenly kingdom. ‘There all are happy ; 
gulated city. In a city of this character our there every eve looks to Jesus; there every 
wants are supplied, our social affections are | heart loves the Redeemer; there every 
yratified, we meet with objects that are; mouth is opened in his praise; and there 


fitted for them to act upon, and by contem-| with one heart and veice they shall unite 
pe Gas 
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for ever in ascribing salvation to God, and 
to the Lamb: 


Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 
And all their joys are one, 


I have only time to remark, in the last 
aace, that another truth contained in the 
Jeclaration is this, that the redeemed in the 
heavenly world shall enjoy felicity that 
shall be satisfactory in its nature, and eter- 
nal in its duration. I am led to this by the 
concluding words of the declaration. The 
Apostle says they shall be for ever with the 
Lord. ‘{his world is under the curse; it 
was not intended before the curse to be the 
portion of the unfallen; and if it could not 
he our portion at first, how could it be our 
satisfaction now when it is under the curse. 
The men of the world gay it can make them 
happy, and hence they are employed in the 
pursuit of its wealth, its honours, or its 
yteasures. These appear of immense value 
to them before they are acquired; but al- 
thourh they appear so, the moment they 
acquire them, ie find them shadows and 
not substances; and even in regard to 
Christians, although awakened and con- 
cerned about their eternal interests, and 
although I admit they enter into rest when 
they believe in Christ, yet it will correspond 
with your experience, when I say that your 
highest enjoyment in the Redeemer, in this 
world, is not completely satisfactory; you 
always desire more than ever yet you have 
enjoyed, and you desire to depart and to 
be with Christ which is far better. Now 
heaven is the place where perfect. satisfac- 
tion is enjoye | There, what the Psalmist 
says shall be realized: “ 1 shall be suatis- 
fied.” When? * When I awake with thy 
Nkeness.” Yes! He shall then enjoy so 
much that he can enjoy no more; he may 
desire, indeed, more of it, but more than 
the happiness of heaven the soul of man 
cannot enjoy. It is stated to satisfy every 
wish, every want, to make him happy for 
evermore ; and, therefore, it is said we shall 
he for ever with the Lord. They that en- 
ter heaven and upon the happiness of hea- 
ven, know that it is a permanent, everlast- 
ing happiness they shall there enjoy ; for 
they shall be blessed with eternal glory, the 
crown of the Lord that shall be placed 
upon their heads shall continue to shine for 
ever and ever—it is the crown of life never 
fading away. The inheritance upon which 
they enter is an “inheritance incorruptible, 
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undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” They 
who are of the blessed world, know that 
their happiness shall be everlasting. In- 
deed, were the smallest suspicion to enter 
into the mind of a redeemed believer that 
his happiness however great would come to 
a termination, the very suspicion would 
damp the spirit, would destroy in short the 
happiness of heaven itself; but they who 
enter upon it know it shall be everlasting, 
they shall be for ever with the Lord. When 
millions of ages have rolled by, their happi- 
ness shall only be begun, and their happi- 
ness shall continue to go on during all the 
revolving ages of eternity. The fountain 
of their happiness, like the throne of God 
from which it urises, is an everlasting foun- 
tain; and the stream of happiness fed by 
this fountain shall continue to flow on 
through the revolving ages of an eternal 
world—ay, in the beautiful language of the 
prophet of the Lord, “ ‘The ransomed of 
the Lord shall come to Sion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads; they shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.” 

Thus have I endeavoured to direct your 
attention to a few of what appear to me the 
most important truths contained in the con- 
solatory declaration of the text, and I should 
now, if your time permitted, conclude with 
some practical remarks. I shall name them 
that you may remember them, but I shall 
not be able to illustrate them. Well, in 
conclusion, do you, Christians, really hope 
in heaven to be brought into a state of per- 
sonal nearness to your Lord? 1 know this 
is your hope, and what do | infer from this? 
The inference I draw from this is, if you 
hope to enjoy personal nearness to Christ 
in heaven, oh! live near to him, oh! live 
much upon him, that by grace you may be 
enabled to live much to him, and thus be pre- 
pared to live with him for ever in the hea- 
venly world. Now this is just the direction 
of Christ himself, and I use his own words, 
which will have more authority than any I 
could employ: ‘“ Abide in me, and I in 
you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine; no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit; for without me ye can do 
nothing.” My carnest exhortation to you 
then, is, go forth to your duties. He will 


' Support you and comfort you, and you will 
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go on from strength to strength, till you ar- 
rive safely in the heavenly Zion. 

2. Do you hope to see the glory of Christ, 
his mediatorial glory in the heavenly world ? 
Then learn here, while you can, to look to 
and contemplate the glory of Christ, by the 
eye of faith, as that glory shines in the 
works of surrounding nature, is reflected 
from this blessed book, and is exhibited to 
you in the Gospel, und at a communion 
table. What is the glory of visible nature ¢ 
Christ created it. The glory of visible na- 
ture is nothing but the glory of Christ ema- 
nating from him the King of glory. Con- 
template his glory, then, in this volume; 
and, oh! look into the Sacred Volume; it 
is the Word of Christ ; it is a holy glass— 
a blessed glass; it retlects his glory; look 
into it from day to day; pore over it; it 
will exhibit to you the glory of Christ in 
his person and work ; and if you do so, your 
fuith will be turned into vision, and you 
shall see him as he is. 

3. Do you hope in the heavenly world 
to be perfectly conformed to the way of 
Christ? Then I exhort you to study every 
day, and by every honest means, to be 
vrowing in purity and growing in conformity 


to his laws, that you may be gradually 


fitted for the happiness of heaven. 

Further, do you hope in heaven to enjoy 
a constant sense of the love and friendship 
of Christ? Then I exhort you to guard 
against every sin, for hear what the Lord 
says to his people: “ For the iniquity of 
lis covetousness was I wroth, and smote 
him: { hid me, and was wroth, and he went 
ov frowardly in the way of his heart.” In 
this commercial city, and amid the bustle 
of business, how many are living under the 
influence of covetousness. The love of the 
world is a great root of all this evil. Beware 
of any thing that may be displeasing to your 
Lord. Keep yourselves free from iniquity ; 
keep free from the vices to which you are 
most prone from constitutional tempera- 
ment, from the time of life, from your em- 
ployment in civil society. 

Still further, do you hope in the heavenly 
world to meet before the redeemed in the 
Lord who have died in the faith and gone 
before you? Then I earnestly exhort you 
when you do meet with family bereave- 
ments, not to be too much dejected, not to 
sorrow as those who have no hope. Your 
christian friends were dear to you, but I 
remind you they were only lent you, they 
were not your personal property—they were 


lent you for a little, and you should be 
thankful for the loan; and when removed, 
you ought not to find fault, but to say with 
Job, “ The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away: blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
He may remove your relatives, but not his 
love from you. And if any mournful christ- 
ian widow is hearing me let her Lot sorrow. 
Your believing husband has gone to heaven 
before you; and if you love the Lord, he 
is your husband. Are there any before me 
who are mourning orphans? Remember 
that, in the best sense, you cannot be orphans 
if you are Christians, Remember the words, 
«J will never leave you comfortless.” Be 
ye, then, followers of those who through faith 
and patience are inheriting the promises, 
Finally, have you upon this occasion * 
been with the Lord? Have vou seen the 
wlory of Christ in his house or at his table? 
I exhort you when you leave this place, to 
carry such discoveries along with you, and 
let the world see where you have been, and 
show that you are more than ever attached 
to Christ, because you are more like to 
Christ. You read in the Gospel: “ Now, 
hen they saw the boldness of Peter and 
John, and perceived that they were un- 
learned and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
and they took knowledge of them, that they 
had been with Jesus.” Now when you re- 
tire to mingle with the world, let me exhort 
you to show to the world that you have 
been with Jesus. By your purity and your 
piety, by your fortitude and your firmness, 
by your meckness and your humility, by 
your justice and your integrity, by your 
kindness and your beneficence, and by your 
enlightened zeal for supporting the glory of 
Giod and the best interests of man, show 
that you, on this occasion, have been with 
the Lord and imbibed his spirit, and that 
you determine to walk even as he walked ; 
and if so, I can assure you, you will promote 
your own personal happiness, and edify 
others around you. You will enjoy peace 
and comfort in your own mind, and the 
light of your conversation will induce others 
to come and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven. I close the discourse in the exhor- 
tation of Peter, where in addressing Christ- 
ians, he save, ** And besides this, giving all 
diligence, add to your faith, virtue; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, tem- 
perance ; and to temperance, patience; and 
to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, bro- 
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therly-kindness; and to brotherly-kindness, shall be ministered unto you abund 
charity. For if these things be in you, and the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and § 
abound, they make you that ye shall neither viour Jesus Christ.” May such be the Cites 
he barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of =" ~ all. May the Lord bless his Word, 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Aad so an entrance and to his name be all the praise. Amen, 


antly int 


ABIDING WITH GOD; 
A SERMON PREACHED ON SABBATH 230 MARCH, 18314, 
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‘ Brethren, let every man, wherein he ts called, therein abide with God.”—1 Cox. 


Vil. 


Amonc those who at first called them- 
selves by the name of Christ, it was to be 
expected that some would be found whose 
motives were selfish and worldly. ‘These 
men promoted controversy in the church 
to which they belonged, that they might 
form a party for themselves, and thus ad- 
vance their sinister purposes. In the city 
of Coriuth they appear to have been pecu- 
liarly active, perplexing the minds of the 
converts, and ruining their peace by ques- 
tions of idle debate or of dangerous ten- 
dency. ‘They especially laboured to con- 
vince their brethren that a conversion to 
the faith of the Gospel undid social obliga- 
tion—that it relieved the believing husband 
from his unbelieving wife—that it relieved 
the believing wife from her unbelieving 
husband—that it relieved the christian child 
from its unbelieving heathen father, and the 
believing slave from his unbelieving lord, 
Upon all these points the infant Church of 
Corinth, unable to decide for herself, turned 
for advice to the Apostle, and on all these 
topics St. Paul treats with the fulness of 
upostolical wisdom, His mstructions upon 
ull of then are marked with that discretion 
and charity which are the characteristics of 
true christian teaching, He expressly de- 
clares, that conversion to the faith of the 
Gospel was uot to work any sudden or vio- 
lent change in their temporal circumstances : 
* Brethren, let every man, wherein he is 
called, therein abide with God.” Let every 
man in those circumstances wherein the 
providence of God has placed him, when the 
call of the Gospel reached his ear, therein 
remain—unchanged in his temporal concerns 
by that light from on high, with which it 
hath pleased God to visit his understanding 
and his heart. I would, for the present, 
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‘lay entirely out of view the specialties with 
which this exhortation of the Apostle may 
be considered to have been attended at 
first, and would beseech you, in ay 
to ourselves, to consider how much it is our 
interest and our duty that wherein we are 
called, therein we should abide with God. 
Now, assuredly this precept of the Apostle 
cannot mean, that from the moment when 
the name of Christ is named upon us, we 
should make no farther exertion for improv- 
ing our condition in this world; that we 
should thenceforward sit down in listless in- 
dolence—renouncing every wish, every 
hope for advancement. ‘This cannot be his 
meaning, fur this is adverse to the whole 
tenor of gospel teaching, ‘The Apostle 
elsewhere reminds us not to be s‘othful in 
business, and that he that *“ will not work, 
ought not to eat.” In the Old Testament, 
in the book of Proverbs especially, similar 
commands are frequent: ‘ Love not sleep 
lest thou come to poverty ; open thine eves 
and thou shalt be satisfied with bread. ‘The 
soul of the sluggard desireth and hath no- 
thing ; but the soul of the diligent shall be 
made fat. Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business? he shall stand before kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men. In all 
lxbour there is profit.” It is impossible for 

lus to enjoy the gifts of God which are ac- 

, tually in our possession, unless we are aiming 

| at something higher and nobler. It is im- 

| possible to do justice to ourselves, if we seek 

‘not what the constitution of our nature 

| teaches us—and teaches us innocently—to 

desire. We cannot do justice to our bre- 
| thren, if we seck not our own advancement ; 

i for, in the true Christian, the desire of ad- 
vancement is not a mere selfish desire. 
Every accession of influence or of weulth 
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he knows to widen the sphere of his duty ; 
“very accession of influence or of wealth he 
knows to be a talent intrusted to him. 
which he is to employ for the giver’s glory, 
which he knows he is to employ, not for his 
own indulgence, but for the general benefit, 
and of which he has an account to render 
in that great and terrible day. ‘To coun- 
teract this natural and useful feeling in our 
frame cannot be the meaning of the Apos- 
tle in the passage now before us. We sce 
it was not his meaning, even in the strict- 
est sense of the exhortation, when it was 
first delivered. Although he exhorts the 
converts, “Let every man, wherein he 
is called, therein abide with God,” that 
does not mean that they should not seek, 
by fair and honourable means, to better 
their situation when the Gospel reached 
them. On the contrary, he incites them to 
this by the noblest motives. Observe, iu 
the 16th verse, how he encourages them to 
labour for the conversion of those with 
whom they were converted: ‘ For what 
knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt 
save thy husband? or how knowest thou, 
© man, whether thou shalt save thy wife 7” 
He was far from forbidding him who was a 
slave, when the call of the Gospel reached 
him, to obtain liberty if he could acquire it 
by fair and lawful means. For what is the 
language he employs’ “ Art thou called, 
heing a servant ? care not for it; but if thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather.” And 
so also in regard to us: the precept before 
us does not prohibit us from seeking to 
better our external conditiou, in whatever 
circumstances we are placed in the wisdom 
and providence of God, by whatever obli- 
gation he binds us to our fellow-men. But 
this it commands, ‘ That wherein we are 
called, therein we should abide with God” 
—that we should acknowledge his agency, 
and perform to him those duties he requires. 
Whercin we are called, therein we ought 

to abide with God, implies, in the first 
lace, that in the circumstances in which he 
Mas placed us, we habitually look to him as 
the disposer of our lot; that we perform to 


him those duties to which, as the disposer of 


our lot, he is entitled. That God is the dis- 
poser of our Jot reason teaches, and Scrip- 
ture confirms the truth. He is the great 
Creator: by him were all things made, and 
without him was not any thing made that 
is made. And shall not the Creator have 
sovereign power to arrange as he will the 
lot of his own works? He is our King and 


; balance, 
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Lord, and extendeth over the minutest sub- 
jects of his government his agency and his 
care. In those plans qhich direct the uni- 
verse, the interests of individual men are 
not forgotten. ‘‘ Behold, even I am he, 
and there is no God besides me. I form 
the light, and create the darkness; I make 
peace and create evil: I the Lord do all 
these things. See now that I, even I, am 
he, and there is no God with me: I kill 
and I make alive; 1 wound and I heal: 
neither is there any that can deliver out of 
my hand. Behold, as the clay is in the 
potter’s hand, so are ye in mine hand, O 
house of Israel.” The Lord maketh poor, 
and the Lord maketh rich; he lifteth up and 
casteth down. “ Promotion cometh neither 
froin the east, nor from the west, nor from 
the south. But God is the Judge: he 
putteth down one and setteth up another.” 
The truth of this relation in which we stand 
to Almighty God, and the necessity of our 
acknowledging it, are too obvious for farther 
illustration. Now, what, I beseech you, 
are the duties which this our relation to 
Almighty God implies? Are they not that 
we acknowledge with gratitude his mercy 
and love in time past, that we trust in him 
for our present and for our future welfare 7 
When we reflect on the history of the past 
—when we cousider how much good hath 
ningled with its current—when we consider 
rom how many dangers we have been pre- 
served under which others have sunk; with 
iow any blessings we have been crowned 
vhich have been denied to our brethren 
round us; what varied happiness has heen 
rrovided for us in the various stages of life, 
soth in the employment of the faculties 
with which we are gifted, and by the kind- 
ness and friendship of our brethren of man- 
kind, shall not our souls magnify the Lord, 
ind our spirits rejoice in God our Saviour ¢ 
‘ He that is mighty hath done great things : 
ioly is his name, and his mercy is on them 
hat fear him.” And how must our grati- 
ude be quickened when we consider who 
xe is by whom these benefits have been 
yestowed, and who we are who have been 
yermitted to enjoy them? He is King of 
ings and Lord of lords; he is exalted far 
bove this world ; he is exalted far above the 
ervices of the highest cherubim. We are 
the children of the dust and sons of a day— 
yur happiness or ruin in uothing alters the 
um. of his glory; we are befure him as the 
lrop in the bucket, or as the smal] dust in the 
He is an infinitely pure and holy 
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God; no conuption can mingle with his 
nature; iniquity cannot stand before him, 
We are stained with transgressions ; we are 
enslaved by sin. At best we are unprofit- 
able; but we are worse than unprofitable— 
rebellious and offending. We deserve not 
that our life should be prolonged; or that 
it should be prolonged otherwise than as an 
engine of punishment, as a means for in- 
flicting on our sins the wrath of the God 
who made us. And yet even to us the 
Alinighty extends his care; even to us he 
offers, not only his mercy, but his love. He 
lifis upon us the light of his reconciled 
countenance. If with grateful hearts we 
review the past, and render unto God 
thanksvivine and praise, this will lead us 
through his grace to trust in him in regard 
to our present fortune. Although it be 
marked with apparent hardships, or even 


real calamity, shall not our experieace of 


his inercy in the past, lead us to conclude, 
that if God who has been the author of 
good to us in time past, visit us with some 
affliction, il inust be because he sees afilic- 
tion to be healthy for us; it must be part 
of that great plan through which he who 
knows best what is good for us is carrying 
forward our improvement and happiness ? 
Though darkness may rest on our future 
prospect; though suffering may threaten 
and dangers environ it, shall it not excite 
Gur trust in Grod, to remember his kindness 
to us in times past? He is not man that 
his purpose should alter, He is not man 
that his purpose should fail. His ear is not 
heavy that it cannot hear; his arm is not 
shortened that it cannot save; he liveth 
and reigneth for ever and ever. Whatever 
be the circumstances in which our God sees 
it meet to place us, let us pray that we may 
he enabled habitually to look to him as him- 
cli the disposer of our lot; let us pray 
that we may be enabled for his past nercies, 
to render to him the tribute of gratitude and 
praise ; let us pray that we may be enabled 
to trust in his wisdom and goodness, that 
he may reconcile us to the circumstances of 
our present lot, even when they are afflic- 
uve, and muy lead us, when under afflic- 
tion, to bless his name and do his will, that 
our experience of mercies in times past may 
arm us to meet the future with the assur- 
unce of his protection. 

But, in the second place, wherein we 
are called therein to abide with God, im- 
phes that we should look to him habitu- 
ally as the witness, not only of our actions, 
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but of the thoughts of our hearts, Tais also 
is a truth which reason teaches and which 
Scripture abundantly confirms. Among the 
perfections of God, omnipresence is neces- 
sarily one; and if we add to this, wisdom, 
and knowledge unbounded, the inference 
is certain that God is the witness of all 
things. God is to be our judge at last; 
and He who is to be our just and impar- 
tial judge, must know not only all our 
actions, but the motives from which our 
actions proceed. It is easy for the Creator, 
through channels which we know not of, to 
hold communion with the creatures he has 
made. It is easy for Him, through chan- 
nels we know not of, to pereeive and in- 
fluence their purposes. Accordingly, sacred 
Seripture doth uniformly and invariably 
ascribe these offices to God. “The Lord 
seeth not as man seeth; man looketh to 
the outward appearance, but the Lord look- 
eth upon the heart. The righteous Lord 
loveth righteousness. He that planted the 
ear, shall not he hear? He that made the 
eye, shall not he see? Heé that teacheth 
man kuowledge, shall not he know? His 
eyes are on the goings of man, and he 
seeth all his actions. The secrets of the 
heart are known unto God.” 

Now, what are the duties which ought 
to spring from our sense of this relation 
connecting us with Almighty God? Must 
not the very first sentiment which awakens 
in the heart be that of shame and sorrow 
for sin? That we have made Him, who 
is a God of infinite purity, the witness of 
our selfishness, injustice, and sin, Is a 
thought of poignant regret and unspeakable 
terror! “ Blessed be he that he visiteth 
not unto us our iniyuities, that a door of 
mercy still is open, and that the hope of 
grace is still proclaimed.” But if our sor- 
row for past offences be a godly sorrow, 
surely the desire and the prayer of our 
hearts will be that heneeforth we may be 
~ § offensive to Him in whose sight the 
heavens are not clean, and who chargeth 
his angels with folly. It is true that we 
depend on his free grace alone for forgive- 
uess—that we can make no compensation 
for the sins that are past. But it is not 
less true that “the author and finisher of 
our faith” requires obedience as a test of 
that faith with which we eimbrace the 
offers of gospel grace. It is true, that in 
the best of us future obedience will be 
imperfect, misguided in many things, and 
in many things stained with corruption and 
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sin. But it is not less tme that the “ author 
and finisher of our faith’ requires of us, as 
indispensable, that our purposes of serving ' 
him be prompted by sincerity! And what. 
will be the fruit, ander his blessing and 
the influence of his grace, of living under, 
a habitual ‘sense of his inspection, and a! 
habituai desire to serve him, but growiug | 
purity and growing devotion? It is im- 
possible for us to Jive habitually under a 
sense of the inspection of Almighty God, 
and with a sincere desire to obey his law, 
without being moulded gradually upon the 
standard which that law and his Gospel set 
before us, reaching to not only actions, but 
even the very thoughts and desires of the 
heart. [t is impossible for us not to feel 
that impurity of heart must not be less 
offensive inthe sight of Him by whom the 
heart is searched, than that impurity which 
issues in action. It is impossible for us 
to live habitually under a sense of his in- 
spection, and with a sincere desire to serve 
him, without growing in a devotional state 
of mind—without habitually using the noble 
privilege, which he himself has given us, of 
praying with all prayer and supplication at 
the footstool of his throne, He who is 
truly a Christian will thus “abide with God,” 
not only in those stated times when the 
public or private exereises of devotion in- 
vite him to come more immediately into 
the presence of his Maker, when the ex- 
ercises of the sanctuary, or of the closet, 
or of the family, induce him to offer his 
prayers to the great Lord and Father of 
all—often will he bring his prayers into 
the presence of his heavenly Father, when 
no human ear can catch the sound. He 
will gladden with the influences of devotion | 
the business of busy life. He will gild | 
with the influences of devotion the shades 
of his retirement. Well pleasing to God | 
are those holy musings which connect the 
soul with its author. is blessing maketh 
them rich in spiritual improvement to the 
mind in which he permits them to dwell. 
Thus have I endeavoured very shortly 
and simply to illustrate the duty recom- 
mended by the precept in the text : ‘ Bre- 
thren, let every man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God.” We abide with 
(rod when we are enabled to look habitually 
to him as the disposer of our lot—when we 
are enabled to look habitually to him as the 
witness both of our actions and of our pur- 
poses; and when we are enabled through 
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his grace to perform the duties that these 
our relations towards him require. 

Suffer me now shortly, in conclusion, to 
remind you of some circmmstances that 
shonld recommend the practice of these. 
Consider, | beseech you, the wisdom of ful- 
filling these duties, It alters in no respect 
the relation in which we stare to God, whe- 
ther we ourselves acknowledge him or not. 
He remains the disposer of our lot, whether 
we look to his agency or not. He remains 
the witness ofouractions and of our thoughts, 
although we may refuse to set the Lord be- 
fore us. Now ask yourselves, [ beseech 
you, whether it be worthy of a rational na- 
ture that such relations as these should exist 
without our taking them for the guide of our 
conduct? Ask vourselves, | beseech you, 
whether it be worthy of a rational nature 
that subjects of contemplation so sublime 
and improving should be within our casy 
reach, without our gladly and scriously de- 
voting ourselves to their study? Whatever 
is terrible to the sinner, in the character 
and pertections of God, remains unchanged, 
whether we abide with bim or not. Inspite 
of our reluctance its power will be felt, even 
in this life, and irresistibly felt in the Jife 
that is to come; but all that is instructive, 
and all that is consoling, and all that is de- 
iehttul in the contemplation of the divine 
character we forego, when we refuse “* where- 
in we are called, therein to abide with God.” 

Consider, in the second place, the peace 
and clevation which, through the blessing 
of God, the perforinance of this duty may 
shed over the soul, Is it the desire and 
prayer of our souls that we may rise supe- 
rior to the vicissitudes of our mortal life, to 
those accidents, as he ventures to call them, 
under which we see the worldling bows ? 
And where is there a charm ro strong and 
influential to preserve us from their power 
as that we look habitnally to God us ‘* 
disposer of our lot? What from the | 
of chance would be intolerable, is received 
with resignation of the hand of God. What 
is good in our lot, has double value when 
we consider it as ordained by the Almighty; 
and we are enabled to bear its afflictions by 
the assurance that he himself hath ordained 
them. Is it the earnest desire and prayer 
of our souls that we may obtain superiority 
to the temptations around us? le it the 
carnest desire and prayer of our souls that 
we may be enabled to act on the true prin 
ciples of christian faith, to ‘ecide with tirm 
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ness and act with vigour? And where is 
there a charm of such strong and holy power 
to prepare us for the business of christian 
duty, as habitually to bear in our thoughts 
that our God himself is our witness? What 
are the prospects which the world gan offer 
compared with the approbation or displea- 
sure of a present God? How can we allow 
ourselves to be shaken in our resolution by 
the applause or censure of our fellow-men, 
if we sincerely believe that these resolutions 
were inspired by God in our hearts when 
first they were formed, and that he continues 
to witness their fulfilment? Oh! how should 
it tend to exalt us in likeness to his own 
perfection, to maintain in our minds a sin- 
cere belief that his eye follows us every 
moment, that over every change of our cha- 
racter every moment he is watching! Ifto 
associate with the excellent ones of the 
earth be one of the best means to raise us 
to a resemblance to their purity, what must 
be the effect of communion with God him- 
self’ How can our eye be fixed on the 
perfections of his nature ; how can our mind 
be filled with the contemplation of God, 
without feeling an earnest wish to resemble 
him ? 

Lastly, consider, 1 beseech you, the un- 
speakable consolation which is treasured up 
for us by the performance of this duty, 
“wherein we are called, therein to abide 
with God.” Whatever of evil there may 
he in our cup shall we not drink it, when we 
know that we receive it from a Father's 
hand; when we can trust in his wisdom for 
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its usefulness; when we can trust in his 
mercy for our escape in his own appointed 
way? “God has given up his Son to the 
death for us, and will he not with him also 
freely give us all things?” It is only they 
who have been enabled savingly and a 
sonally to apply this truth, that know how 
much there is in it to hush every murmut 
and to disarm every fear! Do holy reso- 
lutions rise within us, which we imperfectly 
fulfil in practice ? Do kind and charitable 
wishes glow within us, which adverse cir- 
cumstances forbid us to realize to our fel- 
low-men? Do pious thoughts embody them- 
selves within us, which human language 
tries in vain to utter? How great is the 
consolation in such moments—the purposes 
of the heart are known to God! When our 
brethren condemn what is entitled to praise; 
when they crush by their censures a heart 
which sighs after the approbation which it 
labours to merit; when even they, from 
whom better and nobler things might be 
expected, combine in that reproach and 
scorn, how unutterable the consolation that 
even then the Lord seeth in secret, and 
that what he seeth in secret he will openly 
reward! WHen “ our father and mother 
forsake us;” when the best of human at- 
tachments are broken, and there remaineth 
not one to comfort and to sustain; when 
“friend and brother are put far from us, and 
our acquaintance into darkness,” how un- 
speakable the consolation that Almighty 
God remaineth, the Father and friend of ; 
who trust in him! 
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‘And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is 


charity.”—1} 


Tue Corinthians, to whom these words 
were in the first instance addressed, were 
eminently endowed by the Holy Spirit with 
miraculous gifts, which, however, they did 
not generally apply to the end for which 
they were bestowed, but perverted to the 
worst of purposes. Puffed up with these, 
and anxious on all occasions to make an 
exhibition of them, when they could advance 
their own private ends—when they could 
gain the applause and admiration of their 
brethren, they were pursuing a line of con- 
duct which was not only detrimental to 
themselves, but detrimental also to the reli- 
gion which they professed—which was en- 
dangering their own eternal welfare, and 
bringing discredit on the religion of Jesus. 
Anxious to correct this fatal error on the 
part of the Corinthians—anxious to con- 
vince them of how little avail those spiritual 
gifts with which they were endowed, and on 
which they plumed themselves so much, 
were, unless accompanied with the charac- 
teristics of true piety, the Apostle, in the 
chapter from which the words of our text 
are taken, addresses to the Christians at 
Corinth a most interesting and impressive 
discourse upon the nature of charity or love, 
which he represents not only as more excel- 
lent and important, as more worthy of their 
attention and regard, than all those gifts 
of which they thought so highly, and about 
which there were so many contentions 
among them, but as the chief ofall christian 
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graces; as one which should continue to be 
exercised when all other graces, when all 
other gifts, should have failed; and now 
abideth faith, hope, charity—or, as it should 
be rendered, dove—these three; but the 
greatest of these is love. 

In discoursing farther from these words, 
what we propose, in dependence on the 
blessing and assistance of God, is, in the 
Jirst place, to point out the source from 
whence true charity or love springs—the 
foundation on which it rests; secondly, the 
manner in which true charity or love shows 
itself ; and, finally, why charity or love is 
to be regarded as the chief of all the christ 
ian graces, as superior even to faith and 
hope. 

I. Let us then, in the first place, endea- 
vour to show you the source whence true 
charity or Jove springs. Love, in its most 
general and extensive sense in Scripture, 
implics not merely love to the brethren—a 
disposition to exercise all due benevolence 
to our fellow-mortals—to advance by all the 
means in our power their temporal and 
eternal welfare, but also love to God, and 
love to the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
image of the invisible God, the brightness 
of the Father's glory, and the express image 
of his person. We may be possessed of a 
sort of instinctive benevolence—a constitu- 
tional tenderness of soul, which may often- 
times stimulate us to the performance of 


_the most generous actions to our brethren— 
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to actions which may gain us the admira-! \te were previously unconscious; we re- 
tion of surrounding spectators, and fill our gard with delight and with admiration those 
own souls with complacency and delight; attributes which we formerly regarded with 
hut we can never be thoroughly, perma- hatred and aversion ; and not only so, but we 
nently kind to our brethren; we cannot feel perceive a beauty and an excellence, some- 
towards them genuine love; we cannot be | what to love and admire, in every thing on 
actuated by right principles, by pure’ disin- ; which the image of God, his character and 
terested motives, unless we be possessed of perfections, are stamped. The law of God, 
true love to God and to the Saviour. ‘ By | whose commands and sanctions we formerly 
this,” says an Apostle, ““we know that we , regarded with the utmost aversion, whose 
love the children of God, when we love | restraints we felt to be irksome and painful 
God.” in the extreme, we regard as holy, and just, 

A question, however, here arises. Cana and good; we delight in the law of the 
person, in his natural state, feel any thing | Lord after the inward man; we consider it 
like genuine tove to his God and Saviour ? | as our meat and our drink, to do the will of 
Have we merely to bring before our view | our Father in heaven. Doubtless, my bre- 
the perfections of the divine character, as , thren, did we gain nothing by that spiritual 
these are displayed in the wonders of, discernment which in regeneration is pro- 
creation and providence, or as they are , duced, but clear and distinct views of the 
more clearly and explicitly revealed to us , character and of the law of God, we should 
in God’s holy Word, and forthwith expe- | be so overwhelmed by a sense of our own 
rience the love of God springing up in our | unworthiness and guilt—we should feel our- 
hearts? Oh! no, my brethren. We inay ; selves so utterly unable by any efforts, by 
feel some degree of gratitude to God for the | any exertions of ours, to regain the favour 
bounties of his providence—for the protec- | and friendship of God, that, instead of being 
tion which he is continually affording us capable of the exercise of love, we should 
from surrounding dangers—for the comforts sink into despair. But, along with those 
which he is scattering in rich profusion just views of the character and of the law 
around us, and yet all the while be utter of God, which the benign influence of the 
strangers to the love of God—all the while | Holy Spirit produces upon our souls—along 
regard his moral perfections, his holiness, | with the capability of perceiving and admir- 
and his justice, every thing on which these , ing what is really good and excellent in it- 
are stamped with aversion, with hatred and , self—along with those humbling views of 
conteinpt.  “f The carnal mind,” the Word ; the evil, the guilt, the number, the aggrava- 
of God says, “is enmity against God.” Inj tion of our sins, which it awakens in our 


our natural state, Instead of dwelling with 
complacency and delight on the glorious 
pertections of God, we rather try to banish 
Grod from our thoughts. Instead of God, 
at least the God of the Bible, being viewed 
by us as an object of love and affection, we 
view hin with aversion, with fear, and with 
dread; or, in order to get quit of those fecl- 
ings which a just view of the character of 
God, as he is revealed to us in his Word, 
cannot fail to awaken in our minds, we en- 
deavour to rob him of the essential attributes 
of his nature, and to invest him with the 
weaknesses of humanity ; we wish to regard 
him only as a merciful God, who is disposed 
to wink at iniquity, rather than as a holy 
and just God, who will by no means clear 


‘minds, we are brought to see in all its great- 
| ness, in all its suitableness and sufficiency 
'to our necessities, that marvellous display 
lof the divine perfections, that unpar- 
| ulleled manifestation of the goodness, and 
mercy, and love, as well as of the holi- 
i ness and justice of God, which is exhibited 
j in the scheme of our redemption—in the 
| gift of his own Son, his equal in por and 
‘wlory, as a ransom for the very chief of sin- 
| ners. Here mercy and truth are seen meet- 
ing together, righteousness and peace kiss- 
,ing each other. Here God is exhibited as 
/a just God and as a Saviour—as just, and 
| yet justifying the ungodly. Here we be- 

hold the law of God magnified and made 
‘honourable, whilst the violators of that law 


the guilty and impenitent sinner. But when | are pardoned. Here we behold every thing 


the heart is renewed after the image of 


God—when all old things have passed 
away, and all things have become new— 
when we are brought from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto the liv- 
ing God, then we perceive a beauty and an 
excellence inthe character of God, of which 


calculated to awaken in our hearts the live- 
liest emotions of gratitude and love to our 
God and to our Saviour—every thing to 
stir us up to magnify and to praise his holy 
name—every thing to stimulate us to do 
, that which we think would be pleasing in 
his sight, and to avoid that which we think 
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may be hateful to him. Here we behold 
that which must induce us to adopt the lan- 
guage of the Apostle, and to exclaim with 
him, “ Lord, what wouldest thou have us to 
do?” or, with the Psalmist, “ What shall we 
render unto the Lord for all his benefits ’” 

Now, this love, which just views of the 
character of God-—which just views more 
especially of that striking displav of his 
perfections which we have in the gospel 
scheme of salvation—which an interest in 
that scheme of salvation must of necessity 
awaken towards God—which attracts the 
soul towards him—which leads us to fix our 
affections upon him as the centre of all ex- 
ecllency and the source of all blessedness, 
to delight in him as our chief good, and te 
seck on all occasions to do his holy will— 
must necessarily be awakened in a peculiar 
manner towards the Lord Jesus, not only 
on account of all that he did and sutfered 
for us, but also on account of the marvel- 
lous display of the divine perfections which 
he exhibited—on account of his being the 
image of the invisible God, in whom dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
And while we contemplate, while we medi- 
tate with admiring gratitude and love on 
the glorious perfections of the Godhead, as 
these are manifested in the person of the 
Lord Jesus, we shall be led to imbibe his 
Spirit and to learn of him ; we shall be 
‘‘changed into the same image trom glory 
to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord ;” 
we shall take delight to do his holy will ; 
we shall study to keep his commandments ; 
we shall endeavour to imitate him in all his 
imitable pertections, in his piety towards 
God, in his patience under suffering, in his 
unbounded love and charity towards man— 
who, when he “ was reviled, reviled not 
again, when he suffered, threateued not ;” 
who wept, who prayed, who died for his 
most inveterate and determined enemies, 
his persecutors and his murderers ; who 
went about continually doing good both to 
the souls and to the bodies of men. 

Il. But this naturally leads us to the 
second particular to which we proposed to 
direct your attention, viz., tu show you the 
manner in which true charity or love shows 
itself. Love to God, my brethren, love to 
him as our reconciled God and Father in 
Jesus Christ, must be the ruling principle 


in the heart of every true child of God, of 


every regenerate person, of every genuine 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ; but, 
wherever true love to God exists, it follows 
as a necessary consequence that there must 
ye love to the brethren. In fact, love to 
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the brethren is the evidence, the test, the 
proof, of our love to God, of our regenera- 
tion, of our faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is the best evidence we can have; for it 
is one that we can better subject to a con- 
stant and impartial examination than any 
other ; it is the best evidence we can have 
of grace reigning predominant in our souls, 
of our proud, carnal, selfish dispositions 
having been subdued, of our having been 
with Jesus, of our being his disciples. It is 
the evidence by which our character shall 
be tried on the great day of account. ‘ By 
this,” says our blessed Lord, “shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples if ye love 
one another.” “ We know,” saith St. John. 
“that we have passed from death to life,” 
because we love the brethren. If a man 
say, “1 love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar: for he that loveth not his bro- 
ther whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen.” And this 
commandment we have from him, “ that he 
who loveth God, love his brother also.” 
“ But whoso,” saith St. James, “ hath this 
world’s goods, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him?” 

It is a very prevalent opinion, however, 
with many, that love to the brethren, or 
charity, consists mainly and chiefly in the 
distribution of alins, in relieving the wants, 
in soothing the sorrows and afflictions of 
the poor and of the distressed; and that 
if there be this exhibition of charity or 
love, it is enough; it matters not though 
all the other characteristics of it be awant- 
ing. The distribution of alms, the sooth- 
ing of the sorrows and afflictions of the 
poor, though a part—a very prominent and 
necessary part of christian charity, is but a 
part, yea, may be attended to without a 
single spark of true love to the brethren ; 
without a spark of that charity which the 
Apostle, in the words of our text, so highly 
extols and so strongly enforces, existing in 
the mind. Hlence you find the Apostle, 
in the 3d verse of this chapter, expressing 
hiraself thus: “ And though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and thongh I 
give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” If we 

| be under the influence of this divine prin- 
| ciple of love, we shall exhibit it in a great 
‘variety of ways and on many occasions. 
Should our good offices be requited hy 
ingratitude—should we be injured or pro- 
voked, we shall not immediately retaliate ; 
we shall nct seck revenge; we shall not 
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brood over the offence, magnify its crim- | brings us much into notice—where we may 
inality, refuse reconciliation, unless on the ' have an opportunity of gaining the applause 


most humiliating terms, unless at the ex- 
pense ofa brother’s blood. We shall remem- 
ber how much has been forgiven ws, how 
long God has been with us, how willing 
he is for Christ’s sake to pardon our num- 
erous and aggravated offences, and be 
ready to pass by the offences of a brother, 


to forgive him even though he should have | 


and admiration of our brethren, and when, 
by discharging well the duties of our sta- 
tion, we do gain the applause and admira- 
tion of our brethren, we shall not be u 

lifted—we shall not be puffed up with self. 
conceit and vanity, but remember that God, 
and God alone, is the giver of every good 
and of every perfect gift: that it is to him we 


offended us seventy times seven; nay, we | are indebted for all our talents and endow- 
shall even be kind to him, and endeavour ' ments; that it is he who makes us to differ 
to overcome evil with good; we shall take from others, and that his favour, and not the 
delight in going about doing good to all praise of men, is to be the great object we 
men, a3 we may have opportunity, though are to keep continually in view, for love 


more especially to them that are of the 
household of faith. Ifa brother be suffer- 
ing under the privations of want, we shall 


“is not puffed up.” Should we be in .. 
| public or in a private station ; should we be 
| invested with authority or be under autho- 


certainly, in imitation of Him who never | rity; should we be young, or should we be 


looked on human suffering but his heart | 


inelted with sympathy and his arm was 
stretched out to save, be ready to render 
all the relief'in our power. If a brother be 
smarting under the bereavements of life, and 
refusing to be comforted, we shall, like the 
friends of the ancient patriarch, sit down by 
him and weep. Should he be suftering 
under the spiritual leprosy of sin, be en- 
snared in its galling bondage, we shall en- 
deavour, by every means which love can 
suggest or prudence dictate, to persuade him 
to avail himself of the remedy which is pro- 
vided, to urge him to ilee for refuge, and to 
lay hold on the hope set before him in the 
Gospel ; for love “suifereth long, and is 
kind.” 

Should a brother be elevated above usin 
rank or in station—should he have outstrip- 
ped us in the journey of life—should his 
enterprizes have been crowned with suc- 
cess, while we have been subjected to ad- 
versity, to difficulties, to disappointments, to 
poverty, we shall not be envious or jealous 
of him; we shall not wish to see hin hurled 
from the eminence on which he stands, de- 
prived of the comforts which he enjoys, and 

nut ona level with ourselves: no, brethren, 

‘or love “ envieth not.” Should we be in- 
vested with power and authority over others, 
we shall not exert it in a haughty, domin- 
eering, rash, insolent manner, but with all 
the leniency, with all the tenderness in our 
power—with all the leniency, with all the 
tenderness which is consistent with a sense 
of duty—with a due regard to the feelings 
of those who may be under us; for love 
‘“ vaunteth not itself.” 

Should we be possessed of talents of a 


old ; should we be parents, or should we be 
children ; should we be ministers, or should 
we be people—we shall never forget that 
there is a conduct becoming our profession, 
our rank, our station, our years, our circum- 
stances; and that conduct, if we be under 
the influence of this divine principle of love, 
we shall endeavour to maintain; for love 
* doth not behave itself unseemly.” In dis- 
charging the duties of our calling, or in our 
intercourse with the world, our own interest, 
our own ease, our own selfish gratifications, 
will ever be made secondary considerations 
—will ever be pursued in subservience to the 
glory of God, and the dearest and best in- 
terests of our fellow-men ; for love “seeketh 
not her own.” Should men behave unkindly 
to us, should they seem to offer insults to 
us, Should they express themselves unwar- 
rantably or unjustly of our characters or 
conduct, we shall not be rash in taking 
offence at their behaviour; we shall not be 
rash in manifesting our displeasure at them, 
in giving vent to the language of passion; 
for love “is not easily provoked.” In cases 
where a doubt exists as to the motives by 
which men are actuated, we shall at least 
put the best construction on their conduct 
which it will bear; we shall not do as too 
many are apt to do, give a ready ear to 
slanderous and malicious reports, and take 
a malignant pleasure in speaking evil of our 
-neighbours—but will rather extenuate and. 
, conceal their faults when we can do so con- 
'scientiously ; for love “thinketh no evil.” 
| Should an adversary or a rival, one whose 
' views are at variance with ours, have been 
overtaken in a fault, or have been led to 
, the commission of a crime which shall blast 


high order; should we be raised to emin-' his reputation and ruin his prospects in the 
ence and distinction—to a situation which | world, we shall not, like the malevolent and 
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hard-hearted, take pleasure in his fall, but 
shall rather be disposed to weep over his 
unhappy fate; for love “rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity.” Should we see the cause of truth, 
of God, and of religion, prospering in the 
world ; should we see those who are ranked 
among the children of God maintaining a 
holy and consistent walk and co-iversation, 
adorning the doctrine of God their Saviour ; 
should we see those whose characters have 


been aspersed—against whom the shafts of 


calummy have been directed, vindicating 
their characters, and rising superior to the 
malice of their cnemies—our spirits will be 
cheered, our hearts gladdened, for love 
“rejoiceth in the truth.” Should u brother 
either intentionally or accidentally do that 
which is reprehensible, which we think he 
ought not to have done, we shall not blazon 
abroad his fault, but in so far as we can 
lawfully, as a regard to the law of God, the 
interests of society, or of the individual 
himself, will allow us, we shall cover, we 
shall throw a vail over that which he hath 
done amiss; for love “ beareth all things.” 
Should an individual be accused without 
any clear evidence ; should sqmething of a 
serious nature be laid to his charge which 
he resolutely denies; or should he have 
actually done wrong, and state many things 
in extenuation of his conduct; should he 
express sorrow and coutrition for whaf he has 
done amiss, and promise to amend his ways 
for the future, we shall willingly give credit 
to his integrity and veracity ; for love “ be- 
lieveth all things.” 

Should an individual have wandered far 
from the path of duty; should his habits 
appear to be of the worst description ; should 
he have sunk into the lowest state of profli- 
gacy and of vice —we shail not give him up 
for lost—we shall not pass upon him the 
sentence of condemnation, but persevere 
with unwearied assiduity in the use of ap- 
pointed means to rescue him, if possible, 
trom the danger by which he is encom- 
passed from the ruin which lies before him ; 
and never, while there is life, shal! we de- 
spair entirely of suceess; for love “ hopeth 

1 things.” Should God call upon us to 
suffer in his service; should trials, difficul- 
ties, sorrows, distresses, temptations, poverty, 
reproach, persecution, even death be our 
portion, we shall be patient, submissive, re- 
signed, we shall count not even our own 
lives dear unto ourselves, so as that we may 
finish our course with joy; for love “ en- 
dureth all things.” 

Nor is this a grace which shall continue 
in existence only a jimited period of time. 
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It is a grace which, when once it has been im- 
planted and has taken root in the soul, shall 
continue to grow and continue to flourish— 
shall continue to advance rapidly onward to 
maturity. Itisa grace whose value, whose im- 
portance shall never diminish, and that forthe 
best of all reasons; because, when all other 
graces, when all other yifts shall have ceased 
—shall be of no more avail, “‘ Love shall con- 
tinue in active operation; it shall triumph 
even over death itself; it shall accompany 
the soul to the mansions of eternal blessed- 
ness, and shall adorn it throughout the end- 
less ages of eternity; ‘for love never fail- 
eth, but whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fail; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away. And now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love.” 

Tif. Bat this brings us to the third parti- 
cular to which we proposed to direct vour 
attention, viz., to show you why love is to 
be re:varded as the greatest of all the christ- 
ian pYaces—as superior even to fuith and 
hope. Althonuch the Apostle in the passage 
under consideration states, that dove is su- 
perior to faith and hope, he does not in the 
sinallest degree underrate those graces ; he 
does not give us the slightest ground for 
calling in question the truth of any one of 
those many passages of Sacred Seripture 
where they are spoken of as indispensably 
necessary to constitute a title to disciple- 
ship, to entitle us to be ranked amon the 
faithful followers of Jesus Christ. 

Without faith, this eame Apostle says. it 
is impossible to please God: “ By grace 
are ye saved through faith, therefore, we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith 
withont the deeds of the law; therefore, 
being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Nor 
can any one reflect for a mioment on these, 
and many other similar passages that might 
be quoted from the Word of God, and yet 
venture to maintain that he can eseape the 
wrath to comc—that he can regain the divine 
favour—that he can expect any share in the 
benefits and blessings of the new covenant, 
without faith; nay, that without faith he 
can have either love to God, love to the 
Saviour, or love tu the brethren. It is faith 
which brings us into reconciliation with 
God, which: frees us from the condemmatory 
sentence of the law, which enables us to 
regard God as our Father and our friend, 
as an object of love and of affection, instea:! 
of regarding him with aversion, as an ob- 
ject of fear and ee and, therefore, 

2P2 
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faith must be considered to be the founda- | sweet serenity, that undisturbed tranquillity, 
tion of that love to God, and of that love ' which no change of outward circumstances, 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, from whence al] ‘no worldly advantages could possibly im- 


true love to the brethren must spring. 


Withoug faith we can have no interest in | 


the Gospel scheme of salvation, we must 
continue subject to the wrath of the Al- 
mighty, Hable to all the consequences of 
unpardoned guilt, strangers to that peace of 
God which passeth understanding, strangers 
to that perfect love which casteth out fear 
—~the victims of remorse, of misery and de- 
spair. Without faith in the sure testimony 
of God, a firm belief in ajl that he has re- 
vealed to us in his holy Word, we could 
derive no comfort from these exceeding 
vreat and precious promises—these pro- 
mises of support and of strength in every 
time of need—in the hour of difficulty and 
of trial; those promises of honour and im- 
mortal glory in which the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ abounds ; “ for faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” When faith, however, 
has been implanted in the soul, then not 
only is there a cordial reception of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in all his offices, an entire and 
absolute resting upon hin for salvation, for 
deliverance from sin and its consequences ; 


the promises of God’s Holy Word, an ex- 
perimental, a realizing conviction of their 
truth; such an experimental, such a realizing 
conviction of their truth, as gives a present 
subsistence in the mind to the things that 
are promised, as fills the soul with hope 


the superficial observer, when to the eye 
of the worldling, all seems a dreary deso- 
lation, all seems darkness and despuair. 
Thus faith in an unseen, but ever pre- 
sent, all powerful and reconciled God— 
faith in an almighty and compassionate 
High Priest, who has made a full and 


suflicient atonement for sin, who knows our | 


frailty and our frame, who will not suffer us 
to be tried above what we are able to bear, 
who though absent in body, yet in spirit is 
ever nigh to all who call upon him—who 
call upon him in sincerity and in truth; 
faith in the glory hereatter to be revealed 
in the new heavens and the new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, gives birth 
to that Hope which in the hour of difficulty 
and of trial, when worldly comforts fail, 
when sickness, when distress, when bereave- 
ments come upon us, when reproaches, 
when persecution, when death encompasseth 
us—proves an anchor of the soul both sure 


and steadfast, enables us to preserve that | heaven its native soil. 


| part. 


Yet excellent, my brethren, as these 
graces of faith and hope are, much as they 


lare to be desired by every child of Adam, 


‘essential and indispensable as they are in 
_ the constitution of the christian character— 
| superior as they may be to all earthly gifts, 
‘all earthly attainments, they are still to *- 
regarded as inferior to dove. And why ¢ 
Not because love could exist without faith 
and hope, not because love could perform the 
offices of faith and hope, but because it is a 
higher attainment than cither the one or 
the other; because it isa grace which shall 
continue to be exercised when faith and 
hope shall no longer be necessary—when 
faith shall have terminated in vision, hope 
in enjoyment. Faith and hope are the 
means by which creatures who were in a 
state of cnmity with God, who were wrapt 
up in their own scltishness, are brought into 
friendship with God; are brought to love 
God as a reconciled God; are brought to 
view all mankind, more especially those 
who are of the houschold of faith, as their 


brethren, and to regard them with that love 
but thore is an unshaken confidence in all , 


and affection which are becoming in chil- 
| dren of one family, heirs of one inheritance, 
expectants of the same immortality. And, 
inasmuch as the end is to be considered as 
more valuable, more important, than the 
means employed in order to the obtaining 


_ of that end, so love, the end to be accom- 
and with confidence, when to the eye of | 


plished by faith and hope, is to be regarded 
as infinitely more valuable, infinitely more 
| worthy of our adimiration, than either faith 
or hope. They (to use the words of an- 
other) are the scaffolding, without which 
the building cannot be erected, yet the 
building is more valuable than the scaffold- 
ing, and when that is completed, the other 
will be taken down as of, no farther use. 
Faith and hope will and must continue in 
lively and vigorous exercise till the lase 
awful struggle of mortality be over, till that 
bright and glorious scene, which lies beyond 
death and the grave, bursts full upon our 
i view. Then, however, they are no longer 
necessary ; then they cease to be exercised ; 
their services are no longer required, but 
fove, that plant of heavenly origin, the seeds 
of which must be sown here, whose growth 
may have been stunted on earth by the 
workings of Jatent corruption, of carnal ap- 
petites and passions, of selfish and momentary 
gratifications, shall grow up and flourish in 
There it shall con- 
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stitute the ruling, the predominating, we may 
say, the only principle of action. There it 
shall be the link which shall bind together in 
a bond never to be dissolved, in perfect har- 
mony, in uninterrupted felicity, the inhabi- 
tants of the New Jerusalem—the inuumer- 
able company of angels, the spirits of the 
just made perfect, Jesus the Mediator of the 
New Covenant, and God the Judge of all. 
Hence it is easy to see why the sacred 
writers uniformly give this grace of love the 
pre-eminence over all other graces—over all 
other gifts ; why it is they speak of love as 
the bond of perfection, as the fulfilling of 
the law, as the end of the commandment, 
as the evidence of our regeneration, of our 
being born of God. Hence it is you find 
them giving utterance to such emphatic 
language as the following :—“‘ Love is of 
God, and every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God; he that loveth 
not knoweth not God; for God is love. 
He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him; nothing availeth 
iu Christ Jesus but faith which worketh 
by love. And now abideth faith, hope, 
love, these three; but the greatest of these 
is dove.” 

What an inestimable grace, then, my 
christian friends, is love, and what a delight- 
ful, what a cheering, aspect would the face 
af creation exhibit if it were universally pre- 
valent? Instead of that wretchedness which 
results from the indulgence of our selfish 
passions—instead of secing men employing 
every craft which subtlety can suggest 
to take advautage of their brethren, ex- 
hibiting the utmost indifference to their 
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temporal and spiritual condition—instead 
of finding one set of men magnifying 
the failings and detracting from the excel- 
lencies of others, we should find every one 
as anxious about promoting the welfare of 
others as about his own, avoiding every 
gratification or indulgence which might in- 
terfere with his neighbour's peace and hap- 
piness, exhibiting the tenderest sympathy 
for their sufferings, the liveliest interest im 
their spiritual welfare, judging charitably of 
all their actions, and dwelling more on his 
own imperfections than on theirs. Thus 
would the name of our God and Saviour be 


glorified, the transcendent excellence of our 


holy religion be manifest, and rapid progres 5 
be made towards that happy period foretol | 
by the ancient prophet, “when the wol! 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid, and the calf, and 
the young lion, and the fatling together ; 
when the sucking child shall play on the 
hole of the asp, and the Gcance child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all God's holy 
mountain; for “ the earth shall ve full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

QO that God would implant this divine 
principle of love in the hearts of every one 
of us, that we may all be rooted and ground- 
ed in love—that our love may abound yer 
more and more in all knowledve and in all 


judyment, and thus have an evidence in our- 


selves that we are among the children ot 
God, heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ. And now may the God of peace 
be with you all, Amen. 


SELF-DENIAL; 
A SERMON PREACHED ON THE FIRST SABBATH AFTER THE COMMUNION, 
By the Rev. NATHANIEL PATERSON, 
Minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Glasgow... 
(SLIGHTLY ABRIDGED.) 


ewe ene 


“ If any man will come after me, let him deny himself?’—Matruew xvi. 24. 


We presume tlrat, immediately after the | 
vows of a communion table, your great de- | 


sire is to follow on in your christian course ; 
and, therefore, we farther presume that you 
will perceive the suitableness, on the pre- 


sent oceasion, ofthese words which con- | 
tain the law of christian discipleship, “ If 


any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself.” It may contribute to the clearing 
of the passage now read, if we consider the 
oceasion on which the words were spoken. 
We read that our Lord “ from that time 


forth began to show unto his disciples how 
that he must go unto Jcrusalein, and suffer 
many things of the elders, and chief priest: 

and scribes, and be killed, and be raised 
again the third dav.” From that time he 
began to show this; and tll the close — 


his life be continued to give many indica- 
‘ tions both of his latter end and of the pur- 


poses it should serve. But Peter hearing 
this, took our Lord in task, and began to 
rebuke him, saving, ‘‘ Be it far from thee, 
Lord: this shall not be unto thee.” We 
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may suppose that upon this occasion there 
might have been some mixture of motive ; 
that the selfish part of the motive would be, 
Why go to Jerusalem and be killed, and 
abandon us who have left all and followed 
thee? But we may suppose another and 
more disinterested motive. If thou fore- 
knowest what shall befall thee, then, why 
go to Jerusalem and be killed, and break 
our hearts by the loss of one for whom we 
are willing to die? Whatever the motive 
might be, you perceive that our Lord was 
angry with the expostulation of Peter, and 
answered him in terms very unlike his usual 
mildness of manner. He turned unto Peter 
and said, “(set thee behind me, Satan ; 
thou art an offence unto me: for thou sa- 
vourest not the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men.” Thus you perceive 
that our Lord replied to Peter in terms 
equally unwonted and severe; and some 
may be inclined to wonder that our Lord 
should have used such harsh language to a 
disciple whom he really loved ; but you per- 
ceive that Peter took upon him the charac- 
ter of the great tempter, his purpose being 
to deter our Lord from the great end of all 
that grace and love he came down from 
heaven to accomplish. Having thus re- 
proved Peter, our Lord turned to the rest 
of the disciples and showed them, that as he 
suffered so they must suffer, and that as he 
must needs go unto Jerusalem and suffer 
many things, so they must endure whatever 
it should be the Lord’s will to appoint ; and, 
accordingly, this is laid down as the rule of 
discipleship: this must be their law, these 
the terms to which they must come, “ If 
any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself.” And as the law is evidently to 
suffer, our Lord supports it with strong 
reasons whereby to engage and encourage 
us to come up to these terms in being 
genuine disciples: ‘For whosoever will 
save his lite shall lose it; and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 
There is no contradiction in the terms here 
used, for ee are applied in two different 
senses, and the meaning is, that if any man 
will scek to save this present mortal and 
miserable life at the expense of maki 

shipwreck of faith, then he shall lose the 
life that is eternal; and what does he know 
but he shall lose this life, too; for he does 
not hold one breath of it by his own power. 
We trust that you will gain something for 
the right understanding of the text by this 
contextual view, and you cannot fail to 
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man’s nature to love any law by which suf- 
fering is rendered necessary, and yet we 
may learn by onr Lord’s anger, that if this 
our nature shall not be changed, we are u 
rock of offence to the Lord whom we pro- 
fess to serve. You are to learn, also, by 
every argument our Lord uses, that it is 
just a thing of life and death. ‘There is no 
exception. If any man will come after 
Christ, this must be his rule: he must deny 
himself and take up his cross; and if he 
should refuse these terms, what will be the 
consequence? That while labouring to 
seek the life which is, he shall certainly lose 
that which is eternal in the kingdom of the 
Father ; for this same Lord will come in the 
glory of his Father and of his holy angels, 
and will then render to every man according 
to his deeds ; and this is enforced by the awful 
consideration, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul!” Thus you perceive that nothing 
must be so interesting at this moment, as 
to consider this law of christian disciple- 
ship, that we may be approved of the Lord 
from this present time, and not cast away 
when he shall come in the glory of his Fa- 
ther. ‘This is the law, “ If we be dead with 
Christ, we shall also live with him: if we 
suffer, we shall also reign with him; if we 
deny him, he also will deny us.” We pro- 
ceed, then, with self-denial, the first and 
great part of christian discipleship, and 
that without which no disciple will ever so 
much as touch with one of his fingers the 
cross he is called to bear, or ever take one 
step in the path the Saviour has trod ; it is 
that which will make all others easy, and with- 
out which neither will the cross be carried 
nor the path be trod. Let us, then, ex- 
pound this law and set it before you, and 
then you will see it your interest to inquire 
whether you have made this law your own. 

What, then, are the several degrees of 
the self-denial of the Christian? To begin 
with the lowest, we say it is the humbling 
of the disciple, that the Saviour may be 
preferred. You will see the meaning of 
this by what is said to the disciples in re- 
gard to how theyshould act one to another. 
They are reminded, that to love the upper- 
most seats in the synagogues and greetings 
in the markets ill became the servayts of the 
Lord. Now, if such be the rule with re- 
gard to Christ’s disciples to one another, 
how much more miust it be the rule with 
regard to Him whose we are, and whom we 
serve. The words are, “If any man will 


gather from it these particulars: first of all | come after me, Ict him deny himself.” We 
from the case of Peter, that it is not of! must give the Lord the preference ;. we 
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must come after him, that is, we must set the 
Lord before us, and for this reason :—‘ J am 
the way, and the truth, and the life, and no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 
And if we come not after him, we go before 
-him; we will come unto God by another 
way than that provided, and the whole of 
this is a deceitful und impious imagination. 
Therefore, we must be humble, and exercise 
self-denial, that the Saviour may be exalted ; 
we must set the Lord before us, and come 
after him, depending on him for that truth 
which shall be onr guide, and that access 
which is made through his own blood, he 
dying, the just for the unjust, that he might 

ring us unto God. Such, then, is the 
lowest and simplest view of the self-denial 
of a Christian; but it must go farther than 
this, we must know the declaration of God 
which most nearly concerns every one of 
us. We were lost, we were undone, and 
we were yet without strength, and in due 
time Christ died for the ungodly. We are 
the enemies of God by wicked works; and, 
therefore, must not only set the Lord before 
us, being ourselves humbled that he may be 
exalted, but must sce ourselves as nothing, 
that the Lord may be all. We must be 
born again; we must be raised from spirit- 
ual deadness to newness of life; we must 
be created again unto good works; and, if 
all this can only be by the power of God, 
surely we must see ourselves as nothing 
that the Saviour may be all. This is, in- 
deed, the least, and humblest, and lowest 
degree of humiliation ; but we are not only 
to see ourselves as lost, without strength, 
and enemies of God, but to see ourselves 
as condemned; and it is only when we re- 
joice in the righteous sentence of God that 
we come to the lust degree of self-denial 
which is essential to the christian profession. 
If we were only in this lost state, and with- 
out strength, and the enemies of God, we 
might be contented to remain as we are ; but 
sentence of condemnation has passed, and 
we are pronounced the children of wrath, 
and it is only because we cannot abide the 
fiery indignation which will dwell with 
everlasting burnings; it is because we are 
ourselves nothing, but yet more because we 
cannot endure the sentence which a right- 
eous God has pronounced, that we are 
brought to the true humbling of spirit which 
is necessary to the exalting of the Saviour, 
and then we say, Lord deliver us. And it 
is only when we are brought to a sense of 
all our danger and of all our misery that we 


from a pinnacle and our feet set upon a 
rock, and our going established towards 
that place where we shall behold the face 
of God in righteousness. 

Having considered the several degrees of 
that humiliation which is intimated in the 
self-denial of the Christian, we observe that 
itis precisely the same in all men ; therefore 
we say, that high birth, great accomplish- 
ments, splendid talents and wisdom, or the 
effecting of grand achievements, or whatever 
may distinguish men more than the virtues 
we admire, constitute no exception; the 
law has no exception :—“ If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself.” It is 
the same to all, and in all these several cir- 
cumstances ; for, if all must say we have no 
life in ourselves, we have justly come under 
righteous condemnation, and we cannot live 
in ourselves, then there is not in all these 
virtues or several acquirements, or in those 
things the world would admire, any thing 
that shall give us a standing-place in this 
world, or a claim to the favour of God, 
which is better than life. 

We have farther to state, that it must be 
universal with regard to each inan. As it 
is the same to all men, it must be universal 
with regard to all things in each man. We 
say, then, that it respects soul and body— 
that it respects the understanding, the will, 
and the affections, all that we naturally are, 
and all that we would naturally do, and then 
this delivers us from the vain imagination of 
many, when they say, It is night we should 
be called upon to correct our principles ; it 
is right we should cast off vicious habits; it 
is right we should be on our guard against 
an evil propensity ; but no one of these, or 
all of these put together, will suftice. Look 
to the text; itis utterly impossible to under- 
stand the term, self-denial, in any other sense 
than this; it is not speaking of vicious pro- 
pensity, or a growing propensity, or any one 
besetting sin, but take notice that a man’s 
self must be denied, and this is comprehen- 
sive. Now, you may just observe that 
the understanding is darkened, the world 
knoweth not God; and so long as we 
lean to our own understandings, we cannot 
listen to the teaching of Him who teacheth 
savingly and to profit; and if there be no 
light in the understanding, how must the 
will be our guide ? The will of man is ad- 
verse to God and prone to evil, and, there- 
fore, cannot be our guide; yea, and if the 
Saviour came not to do his own will, and if 
he be our Lord, how should our will be our 


have a heart to feel that grace and love | law; and ifthe understanding be darkened, 
manifested in Christ, in which we are taken | and the will averse to God, how should the 
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desires and the affections of the heart be 
such as to guide us to heaven? They all 
Jean the contrary way; they all correspond 
to the appearance of evil; and, therefore 
we say, we must not lean to our own under- 
standings, neither shall we trust to the de- 
sires of our hearts; we must deny ourselves 
in all these things, and it is impossible to 
make the terms more comprehensive than 
they are in the text. Now, if you see the 
proper expansion of the thing, remember 
that it is this self that must be denied. I 
um aware of the objections that are made to 
this view of the matter. We may meet 
with those who, looking to a heathen land, 
ask, Did we never observe one virtue flour- 
ish there? was there no parental aftection, 
no filial) devotedness? was there to be seen 
no patriotism, no magnificent benevolence ? 
We will not deny this; but then consider 
what was the character of nan. He was 
an idolator; he retained not the knowledge 
of God in his heart; he was corrupt, de- 
based by the grossest of all vices; and no- 
thing unholy can enter the kingdom of hea- 
ven. We would just make the same answer 
to those who plead in a christian country, 
Is there nothing good? nothing but what 
must be denied? They will just ap- 
peal to the very same virtues as distin- 
guished the heathen. We acknowledge 
them virtues, but not to save the soul; for if 
the heart still be enmity against God, and 
if nothing unholy can enter the kingdom of 
heaven, then we say, that the soul can have 
no acceptance with God ; and we cannot but 
reckon all the virtues of professing Christ- 
ians with those of the heathen, unless they 
be really in the Spirit of Christ. Let us look, 
then, to the matter of fact, and we will see 
it to be no nonsense that we insist upon, 
the uuiversality of the law ; for if there be 
better things than those described; if there 
be higher attainments in holiness, and great- 
er fervour of spirit, greater glorifying of 
God, then we say, in what is this describ- 
ed? ‘I laboured more abundantly than 
they all; yet not I but the grace of God, 
which was in me. By the grace of God I 
am what Iam.” And the true christian 
spirit is thus, by the grace of God, all suffi- 
cient, growing in conformity to the divine 
will; but what will the will do? He is 
levelling down the old man, that he may 
build up the new—crucifying the old man 
with its affections and lusts—putting off the 
old man, he is created in righteousness, and 
knowledge, and true holiness, and thus is 


denying himself to the lowest degree and | 
the last moment of life; and in proportion 
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asself is denied and debased, the spiritual 
man is growing up to the stature of Christ ; 
and, therefore, the last act of the renewed 
soul is one of humility, and then it is that, 
being humbled, he is exalted in due time. 
But self-denial isa sore thing to practise, for 
men love to indulge their passions. It is 
just, however, by bringing self down that 
Jesus Christ can be received into our hearts 
as the hope of glory—and this is the wisdom 
of the law; it brings down self which has so 
many conflicting passions, ‘This self must 
be brought down, that Christ may reign in 
our hearts as the hope of glory; and since 
Christ cannot be admitted into our hearts, 
unless self be denied, there is no other rule 
by which we can keep our hearts humble 
and glory in the service of God. I trust 
you are all now prepared to ask your hearts 
whether you have denied yourselves as 
Christians. I have put the question in a 
momentous manner, because the law ts stated 
in our text as universal, If we do not deny 
ourselves, we certainly shall not take up the 
cross. ‘Therefore, the question is moment- 
ous; and for this reason it is momentous at 
this very moment, that the “ Lord will come 
in the glory of his Father, and will render 
unto all men according to their deeds ;” and, 
in this manner, if we deny him, he will deny 
us. And how is the question to be solved ¢ 
Just by looking to all the breadth and 
length of the law of self-denial. As now set 
before you, you have seen that it respects 
all things in the whole natural man, and 
respects all men and every rank and con- 
dition of life; and as you now understand 
the nature of the law, so you have it in 
your power to apply that law to your 
own spiritual state, and judge whether you 
have yet begun this self-denial so neces- 
sary to the bearing of the cross and the 
following of Christ. 

I cannot finish the subject without some- 
thing more particular. I would say, then, 
that you may judge of this self-denial by 
the manner in which you have begun this 
Lord’s day. Let me ask, then, how you 
have begun this day? God has preserved 
you through the night; God only can pre- 
serve you through the day, and bless the 
labours of that day; therefore, the first 
duty in the morning is to remember the 
Lord your preserver—the greatest of all 
duties is to commit yourselves to your 
Lord and preserver—the greatest of all 
obligations you can feel is to live unto 
Him who died for you and rose again; and, 
therefore, we say that the manner in which 
you begin any one day of your life, may be 
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‘ust taken as a test how far you deny your- 
selves. If the first of all duties and the 
strongest of ull obligations be to acknow- 
ledge God when you awake, you may judge 
what hinders you. Perhaps sloth, a little 
more sleep, a little more slumber, or an un- 
willingness to have the spirit ruffled, choos- 
ing rather to live in carnal security. If 
these be sufficient to make you not acknow- | 
ledge your Lord, your Maker, your Re- | 
deemer, you deny yourselves in nothing. 
Just mark how the day is spent; it is spent 
in all active pursuits; but is God remem- ' 
bered? fs the work carried on as becomes 
those who must give an account? = If God 
be not acknowledged in all your ways, it is 
plain you are serving another God; and if 
the God of this lower world engrosses your 
hearts, we are bound to declare that God is 
not in all your thoushts, and there has some 
temptation come in the way. If some 
temptation has come in the way, and you 
yield, for example, to surfeiting and drunk- 
enness, then J must say, that you deny 
yourselves in nothing, 

Tam aware it will be said by some, we have 
taken care of the Sabbath ; but that may be 
to show a good example or gain reputation ; 
we have abandoned the crime of profane 
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swearing, but that is a vice to which no 
respectable person is adslicted, others say 
they are temperate, who, from their constitu- 
tions, cannot bear intemperance. We speak 
not against the improvement itself, but God 
judges not merely the improvement but the 
motive; and [ say, lastly, that if your self- 
denial be that of our text, it will be known . 
by its motive; if your self-denial be for the 
Lord’s sake, who died that you might live, 
then he will know it. You will be able 
to judge of your denial by its motive, and if 
the motive be right, your self-denial will be 
known by its consequences. You will sec 
that all sin is that abominable thing that the 
Lord hates. Shall [ do this wickedness 
and sin against God? Shall I, to gratify a 
passion, crucify the Lord that bought me ? 
If your self-denial be that of our text, you 
will know it by its perseverance. It is to 
bring you to heaven, and you must con- 
tinue the denial of self till the spiritual 
inun attain to the measure of the fulness 
of Christ; and it is just when you have 
come to the lowest of this self-denial that 
you come to that meetness which shall 
raise you in due time. May God bless his 
Word, and to his name be all the praise! 
Amen. 


PETITION ,;* . 
OUR LORD'S PRAYER, 


By the Very Rev. G. H. BAIRD, D.D., 


Senior Minister of the High Church, Edinburgh, and Principal of the University. 


“ Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth.”-—Loke xi. 2. 


Ir is not enough that the kingdom 
of God be established among men in the 
purity of external forms and external ap- 
pearances. No. To produce its intended 
effect, it must come in the power of right- 
eousness and sanctification; therefore, in 
this petition, we are required to pray 
that the will of God may “be done as in 
heaven, so in earth.” Now, in one sense of 
the phrase, the will of God is executed 
without interruption by all the creatures he 
has made. The laws of his natural. govern- 
ment execute themselves—in so far as a) 
are concerned, “ he doth according to bis will 
in the armies of heaven and amoung the in- 
habitants of earth.” But, then, the laws of 
his moral government are made to depend 
for their execution on the choice of rational 
agents; and with respect to them, alas! 
our guilty race have furnished a miserable 
example of resistance and of rebellion. Yea! 


forsaking our duties and our happiness, we 
have brought confusion and wretchedness by 
our guilt into the creation of God, and have 
been justly liable to the reproofs of his word 
and to its threatened punishments. Now, to 
recall us from this state of wretchedness and 
of guilt, is the great purpose of all the dis- 
yensations of Providence towards man, and 
t becomes us to co-operate with the merci- 
ful designs of Providence to do good that 
we may be happy, and to pray with sincer- 
ity and carnestness, that the will of God 
may be done as in heaven, 80 in earth. 
Now, the will of God in this petition, sig- 
nifies either the duties he requires us to 
perform, or the sufferings which he calls us 
to endure. These are both parts of that 
discipline which he has appointed as instru- 
mental means in restoring us to the perfec- 
tion of our nature, and to the happiness 
connected with that perfection. It ought, 


* For the first and second Petitions, see No. 115, p. 419. 
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‘narefore, to be our constant endeavorr, | 
vach in his own place, that in both these 
respects, in the fulfilment of duty and the 
endurance of trials, our wills should be 
inade conformable to the will of God. When 
he appoints us the rod of chastisement and 
visits us with affliction, we are to regard our 
sorrows as the will of our Father in heaven, 
who loves us and permits nothing to befall 
us but what is meant ultimately and essen- 
tially to advance our good. It becomes 
us to say with pious resignation, ‘Our Fa- 
ther who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so in earth.” hen he 
calla us to labour in his service, when he 
calls us to relieve, according to our ability, 
our brethren, when he calls us to mortify 
our irregular passions, we should be ready 
to comply with the same cheerfulness and 
alacrity as the angels who fulfil his com- 
inandinents and do his pleasure, hearken- 
ing unto the voice of his Word ; not that we 
can hope to equal the perfection of these 
exalted beings, but this we are to do in our 
place in society and with our powers, to 
endeavour that our obedience may be, in 
proportion to our nature and ability, as 
complete as that of the angels is in propor- 
tion to theirs, that is, like theirs, univer- 
sul, and steady, and sincere, free from ad- 
mixture of unhallowed motives, and ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to perfection. 
We are to pray that God being great, may 
xive effect to the doctrines of his Gospel, 
that the dominion of sin may be destroyed 
from carth, and that the period may speedily 
arrive when God shall behold with delight 
the restoration of his fallen race, and suffer 
nothing to offend in his holy mountain. 

But to conclude, let us, oh! my brethren, 
ucver forget that in preferring the petitions 
to which I have called your attention in 
particular in preferring this, there is virtu- 
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pressed at times with the ties that bind us, 
and at times cherishing the purpose our- 
selves to do that will? Without being 
thus accompanied, the petition would be in 
our lips a palpable mark of an act of fool- 
ishness, or rather of an hypocritical mock- 
ery of God. What would be the feelings 
of a father to that son whose lips were ex- 
tolling the duty of pious filial obedience, 
and urging it on others, but who yet lived 
himself habitually in reckless wayward- 
ness, manifesting in his looks, and words, 
and acts, disregard of adap authority 
What would be the feelings of an earthly 
father towards that son who thus by an ex- 
ample in opposition to his profession, was 
acting # part so totally alae coal | to his 
rofession, in thus debasing the domestic 
oliness of the house in which he lived, 
while he was exhorting others to act in a 
manner quite the reverse? What would 
be the feelings of such a father, but pro- 
found regret and indignant disapprobation 
of his son’s glaring inconsistency and most 
culpable and base conduct? Oh! do then, 
my professing christian brethren, beware of 
awakening by a similar conduct, similar 
feelings in your Father who is in heaven. 
When you offer the petition, “ As in hea- 
ven, so in earth, thy will be done,” make it 
yom business to consecrate your hearts and 
ives todohis will. If youact otherwise, know 
that the deserved wrath of his omnipotence 
impends over you; and, oh! remember that 
it is a fearful thing indeed to fall into the 
hands of the offended living God. Every 
tine, therefore, you pronounce the petitions, 
“ Hallowed be thy name. Thy Vanden 
come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so 
in earth :” every time you pronounce these 
petitions—every time you accord with their 
| pronunciation in the eanctuary, let your 
_ present conscious aspirations rise to heaven 
in the language, “ Deepen, heavenly Fa- 


ully implied a solemn obligation on him who | ther, in my conscience and heart the im- 
prefers it, (now that there is a pledge pro-| pression, the personal obligation of prefer- 


inised by him before God,) that he will en- ‘ 


deavour to contribute in his own person 
and in his own conduct to hasten the holy 
period for which he has appealed. I ask 
you, what of soundness or reason there 
would be in the petition, “« Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so in earth,” were we not im- 
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ring these petitions before thee. And, oh! 
grant that, enabled by thy grace, doing thy 
will, hallowing thy name, and contributing 
to promote the coming of thy kingdom, I 
may be found at last to do thy will in hea- 
ven among angels and perfect spirits who 
through eternity shall adore thee.” 
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CHRIST THE SAVIOUR OF SINNERS, 
A SERMON PREACHED IN THE METHODIST CHAPEL, ABERDEEN, JUNE 229, 1831, 


By the Rev. ROBERT NEWTON, 
Of Manchester, 





“ This is a faithful saying and worthy of ull acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners," —1 Timorny i. 15. 


1 xNow not, if I were to search the whole 
Inspired Volume, if I should find any other 
text in it at once so plain and so important, 
so concise, and yet so comprehensive as the 
one which I have just read. It contains a 
brief summary of the whole scheme of gos- 
pel salvation and of evangelical truth—an 
epitome of general Christianity reduced to 
its very essence. The text contains all that 
is essential for sinners to believe, in order 
to realize their happiness Loth present and 
eternal. It applies to all who own the 
character of sinner as belonging to them. 
And who is there that does not own the 
- character of sinner? Who is there that 
has not sinned? | If there be any individual 
within these walls prepared to deny that 
the character of sinner applies to him; if 
there be any one prepared to affirm that he 
is not a sinner, and to substantiate by rea- 
sons what he says—then I have nothing to 
say to him—he has no interest in the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, for his religion is em- 
phatically a religion for sinners and for none 
but sinners. But if I look around me for 
one who has not sinned, I look in vain, for 
there breathes: not under this roof—there 
exists not any where one being of Adam’s 
race who has not sinned, for all are sinners, 
and all the world is guilty before God. And 


it is because men are sinners that they need , 


Vor. III.—No. 119. 


a Saviour, nor can the sulvation of God 
have any thing to do with them but as fallen 
and sinful creatures. It is only as sinners 
that men can approach to God, for the man 
who would come in any other character 
would come with a lie in his mouth. But 
although man has sinned, the text announces 
a Saviour—“ Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.” Behold, then, glad 
tidings of great joy! If you ask for what 
purpose Christ came into the world; if you 
ask, as well you may, who it was that ad 
his blood that sinners might obtain salva- 
tion; there is evidence that he was the di- 
vine person spoken of under the Mosaic 
law, and by the prophets—‘ Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners ;” this 
saying is not doubtful, for we have the 
words of the Apostle that it is a faithful say- 
ing: ‘ This is a faithful saying.” We might 
dwell largely upon this view, but we wish 
to compress the subject, by remarking what 
the saying is which is recorded, and in 
what light it is to be regarded as a true say- 


ing; and may He in whose name we are 
met vouchsafe his blessing to our endeav- 
ours. 


Mark, then, that the saying here record- 
ed is to be regarded as of most astonishing 
interest—it calls forth the astonishment of 
angelic minds; but ao are most imme- 
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diately interested, for “ Christ Jesus came men. He came into the world as the sub- 
into the world to save sinners. We are stance of all the shadows, and signs, and 
first called to the consideration of what pe:-! symbols of the Mosaic Ritual. He came 
son it was that came into the world. | as the great deliverer of his people, as the 
He is here described in terms expressive | object of the hopes and desites of all good 
of his mediatorial office of Christ; but al- ; men. He came into the world about four 
though thus described here, yet I may re- | thousand years after its creation. It be- 
mark, that in other places of Seripture he ; comes us not to inquire with vain and idle 
is described in terms which apply to the | curiosit-, why he did not come earlier, 
supreme and absolute Deity—the great why he delayed his coming so long. My 
Giod even our Saviour—the only wise God | brethren, whatever God does is wisely done, 
—~and, moreover, as the true God and cter- | and well done. If it be asked, then, why 
nal life. My friends, you are all aware ' Christ did not come earlier into the world; 
that the preacher cannot enter at large into | is it not a sutficient answer to say, that he 


this subject, but I may take the opportunity 
of affirming, that after the most careful ex- 
amination of the Scriptures, the conviction 
on my mind is, that there is not onc title, 
not one operation, or one act of worship 
belonging to the omnipotent and absolut 


came at the time appointed by God; and 
that as God is infinitely wise, infinitely just 
and infinitely good, whatever he does is al- 
together wise, and just, and good. Yet 
some reasons may suggest themselves to our 
minds. Mankind by this delay had wit- 


Deity, that is not, in Scripture, ascribed to | nessed the evil effects of sin in the world. 
Jesus Christ. And, indeed, were he any | An opportunity was likewise afforded by 
other being than the Most High—were he ' this delay of bringing to the test of experi- 
a creature —however lofty and however ex- ment all the plans and expedients that could 
alted, but still a creature—the Saviour of'| be devised for the recovery of mankind— 


inaukind he could not be. But in the eco- 
nomy of our common Christianity, the 
Author of our salvation is God over all 
blessed for ever more. Tlere he is called 
Christ, the Messiah, the Anointed, the 
ereat: High Priest, who, after offering up 
himself as an atonement for the sins of man- 
kind, entered, not into the holy place made 
with hands, but into the heaven of heavens, 
where he sits as the King of saints and 
the Lord of glory. He is King on the holy 
hill of Zion, where he rules aud reigns, and 
will reign, till he hath put all his enemies 
under his foot-stool. He is called Jesus— 
the character, name, and office aceorded to 
him by the angel: “ Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he will save his people 
from their sins.” Jesus!—name dear to 
sinners !—the name by which he is given to 
sinners~—a name that ought to vibrate like 
uiusic in the cars of sinners; for this is the 
only name under heaven by which men can 
be saved. He who is the tirst and the last, 
the great Alpha and Omeza, came into the 
world to save sinners. He that was from 
the beginning God, the eternal Word was 
made flesh and tabernacled amongst us, and 
we beheld his glory. He came into the 
world—the incarnation of the Deity, and did 
not abhor the Virgin’s womb. e came 
into the world as Ae fulfilment of all the 
promises made tu the patriarchs and holy 


and various plans and expedients were tried 
and failed. Philosophy wastried and failed— 
science failed—and reason held up her dim 
taper—and all failed. By this delay, events 
were prepared which were long marked out 
by types and figures; when these were 
ripened and when predictions reccived their 
accomplishment, a body of evidence was 
collected, more full, more clear, and more 
satisfactory than could have been obtained 
by any other means. But why, a bre- 
thren, give reasons for that which, after all 
our reasoning, inust at last be resolved into 
the good pleasure of God? The Apostle 
has given the reason in two words; when 
he says, ‘‘ That Jesus Christ came into the 
world in the fulness of time.” Had the 
Apostle, then, in his mind’s cye the stream 
of time rolling onwards and onwards, and 
carrying on its mighty bosom all the events 
and circumstances which occurred, all de- 
riving their importance from their accom- 
plishment, and this stream still rolling on 
till Christ appeared, and did it then bend 
backwards to the ocean of eternity where, 
ere long, it will be lost and swallowed up 
for ever ? 

Christ came into the world—God was 
manifested in the flesh. Did the Divinity, 
then, assume humanity? Did the Father 
of eternity become, as it were, subject to 
the revolutions of time? Did the Prince 
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of life become subject to the power of death ? 
It were bold to think that this is true, and 
yet it would be bolder still to deny its truth ; 
for truth it is, attested by all the evidence 
that could be sought. . Into what kind of a 
world did Christ come? Was it into a 
world of happiness, and virtue, and peace ? 
Did he find all its inhabitants ready to re- 
ceive him with jov? Did thrones, and 
crowns, and sceptres await him? If it had 
been so, then indeed it would have been 
condescension. But, no! He came into 
the world to be a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. He came into a rebel 
world—into a world in arms against him, 
and that world he came to bless and to save. 
By what means? By an event like which 
nothing ever before happened or ever can 
happen again. That it must have been for 
some great end that Jesus came into the 
world is evident. Some there are who say 
that the man Jesus Christ was raised up 
and endowed with gifts and wisdom that he 
might teach the world a morality more 
pure and lofty in its principles, and more 
powerful in its application. He is, indeed, 
imnorant who denies that there was a ne- 
cessity for this. What was then the state 
of the heathen world? Notwithstanding 
all their philosophers, and moralists, and 
poets, the great mass of the people was 
sunk in ignorance and error; and if the 
biographers of their philosophers deserve 
any credence, some of the gravest of the 
ancient sares stand convicted of the foulest 
crimes. If such were their saints, then what 
were their sinners ? Then as to the Jews, 
what was their character? what a degene- 
rate race were they ? what was the charac- 
ter of the different sects amongst them? 
The Pharisees, the chief sect, were declared, 
by Him who could not form a wrong esti- 
mate, to be hypocrites—whited sepulchres. 
The Sadducees were Deists to a man, and | 
the Herodians were open libertines. The 
1oly temple was wholly profaned, and was 
chere not great need of a reformation? But, 
then, perhaps it will be allowed that Jesus 
Christ was sent into the world, not only to 
teach a purer miurality, but by being per- 
mitted to be put to a violent death, and | 
being raised up again from the dead, to | 
teach the great truth of a future existence. 
We own that this was not unnecessary, | 
The ancient sages spoke well of the immor- 
tality of the soul, but did they not speak of 
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it rather as a pleasing speculation than as a 
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thing certain or known? Yes; they rea- 
soned well, but 
** Found no end, in wandering mazes fost."” 

They looked wide over the great ocean 
of existence that was spread before them, 
but “clouds and darkness rested on it.” 
And as to the Jewish people, though 
it has been said that their writings con- 
tuin no intimation of a future state, yet 
if the gentleman who maintained this opin- 
ion had been as familiar with the Old Tes- 
tament as he was with Italian poetry, he 
would have found many allusions to a hare 
state in the writings of Moses: Yet although 
this be true, yet such was the blindness of 
the Jewish people that they wished to un- 
derstand the Messiah’s kingdom as a tem- 
poral kingdom; they believed that the Sa- 
viour would place himself at the head of a 
victorious army, and, having conquered all 
his enemies, make Jerusalem the seat of 
empire. Truly, then, there was a necessity 
that life and immortality should be brought 
to light by the Gospel! 

But, was this the first and the paramount 
object of Christ’s coming into the world? | 
speak with reverence and in the presence 
of God who hears me, and I say, that if this 
had been all that was required, thenthere was 
no necessity that God should come into the 
world. Then I would say, that one of you 
might have been raised up and provided 
and furnished with gifts for this purpose. 
One of you might have been appointed to 
announce a purer system of morality; one 
of you might have suffered death and have 
been raised again from the dead to tell to 
mankind the certainty of a future state. | 
repeat it—had this been all, then there was 
no necessity that God should have been 
incarnate—that (rod should have been 
manifested in the flesh. What, then, was 
_ » object for which Christ came into the 
world? The Apostic makesthe reply, “Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
Ali! this was the object fur the accomplish- 
ment of which he came into the world. 
Millions of sinners were sinking into de- 
struction, and he flew from the court above, 
caught hold of the burning brand, and 
quenched it in his blood. He came to pro- 
cure salvation for us by offering himself up 
as a sacrifice in our place. It was the ay- 
pointment of Providence that the Son should 
assume our nature in order to atone for 
our sins. I cannot now enter into all the 
arguments by which the great doctrine of 
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the vicarious atonement is sustained. I 
am quite sure, that to those whom I now 
address, to those who attend this chapel, 
and to those who listen to the ministry of 
the Gospel elsewhere, these arguments must 
be familiar. They must not only be familiar 
to your minds, but dear to your hearts and 
to your feclings, by their efficacy, their vir- 
tue, and their power. At present I shall 
just mention one or two. I cannot account 
on any other principle but on that of the 
atonement, for what passed in the garden of 
Gethsemane, previous to the crucifixion of 
Jesus. ‘Te that garden Jesus with his dis- 
ciples frequently resorted, and engaged in 
devout aspirations to God. It had often 
been a delizhtful spot to them. He repaired 
thither at the time we allude to. His three 
disciples were at a little distance from him ; 
no foe, no danger was near him. It was 
then the cool of the evening; he begins to 
he amazed and very heavy; his soul is ex- 
cecdingly sorrowful even unto death ; and 
such is the intensity of his agony, that the 
blood starts from him and falls to the ground 
in large drops. How can this be accounted 
for on any other principle than that Jesus 
was surety for our sins? On the principle 
of those who deny the doctrine of the vicar- 
ious atonement, the grief of Jesus was un- 
worthy of a hero. How many instances 
must occur to such of you as are familiar 
with the Greek and Roman history, of indi- 
viduals who ollered themselves to death for 
their country’s welfare ? Nay, I maintain, 
that, on these principles, the grief of Jesus 
was unworthy of a martyr in a good cause, 
Had he been merely a good man who had, 
in the dischurye of his duty, boldly pro- 
claimed the truth to a wicked world, and 
was now to be crucified, the conduct of 
Jesus was unworthy of a inartyr. Oh! how 
many christian martyrs have outbraved 
death—in prison, on the rack, and in the 
Hames, and have triumphed! I remember 
the case of a Christian, a female, who, when 
she was brought to the stake, and the flaines 
were kindled about her, continued, as long 
as she could utter her voice, to repeat the 
words, “Tam a Christian, | am a Christ- 
ian!“ How, then, are we to account for 
what took place in the garden, on the prin- 
ciple of those who deny the vicarious atone- 
inent of Christ? I confess, | cannot. But, 
on the admission of this doctrine of the 
atonement—on the adinission that it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him for our sakes—that 
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the just suffered for the unjust, then the 


mystery vanishes. He hurled the mountain 
from a guilty world; He gave himself for 
us; and it was the dignity and character of 
Him who suffered that rendered the sacri- 
fice availing. But you all aware that an 
unapplied remedy is no remedy atall; and, 
for this purpose likewise, Jesus came into 
the world that he might apply the remedy. 
To us was the word of aivation sent; and 
He who died on Calvary now lives at the 
right hand of the Omnipotent, to apply to 
us the salvation which he bled to procure. 
It is applied by faith to whosoever believ- 
eth in hin, He saves us from the power 
ofsin, by the power of his grace, which 
overthrows the dominion of sin. In this 
book it stands recorded, that his blood 
cleanseth from all iniquity. My hearers 
are aware that salvation is not merely a 
negative good—not merely a deliverance 
from positive evils. Sinners are not only 
made tree from their sins, but admitted into 
the liberty of the servants of God: they 
are re-admitted into the divine favour and 
friendship, and brought into a state of union 
with God and the Saviour. The sinner has 
acecss to God through Jesus Christ, and 
walks in the light of his countenance; he 
breathes a high and elevated moral atmos- 
phere. ‘The love of God is the principle, 
and the promotion of God’s glory the end 
of all his actions. 2 

The salvation of Jesus Christ is likewise 
a salvation in death, as well as in life: it is 
a salvation against our last foe : ‘“* O death! 
where is thy sting’ O grave! where is thy 
victory? The sting of death is sin, and the 
strength of sin is the law; but thanks be to 
God that giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” Religion is not only 
a light in the midst of darkness, and strength 
In weakness, but it is life in death; for, al- 
though the hody goes down to the grave, it 
is raised again in immortality. I remember 
a very pious woman who used to say, 
Never mind the body; but, said I, Ah! but 
Jesus Christ redeemed the body as well as 
the soul; and the Apostle bids us “ glorify 
God in our bodies and in our spirits, which 
are God's.” Jesus is the Saviour of the 
body, as the Apostle declares in that inter- 
esting passage, where he says, that “God 
will change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body.” Our 
corruptible bodies sball be raised up in 
honour, and united to God. 
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motive, certainly knows nothing of the la- 
as a faithful. saying, that “Christ Jesus: bours and perils of those holy men who 
tame into the world to save sinners 2” In| counted not their lives dear, that they might 
what light is this saying to be regarded as | preach the Gospel. Well, then, these men 

| 

i 

| 


Tn what light, then, is it to be regarded 
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trae? Had I been addressing an assem- | always and invariably aflirmed this saying 
blaze of unbelievers, I would have had to; to be true, and they must have known whe- 
enter into a long train of reasoning on this ther it was true or not. As they could not 
point. I speak, however, to Giase: who be- have been actuated by unworthy motives, it 
lieve in Christ, yet take one or two argu- follows that this is a faithful saying, that 
ments to refresh your spirits and to animate “ Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
your hopes. My first argument is this—It smners.” 

has been affirmed to be true by the men Take another proof that this saying is 
who were with Jesus. These men always true; and it is this, that God hath affixed 
inade the same affirmation ; whether they his broad seal to it, and God would not 
were tozether or separate, they aflirmed that altix his seal to a lie. How has God affixed 
it was true. Before friends and foes they his seal to this saying? When the men 
affirmed that it was true. When at feed who were designed” to publish the Gospel 
and when in bonds, they still maintained its had to prove fiat Jesus Christ came inte the 
truth. When they were in prison, and when world, what did they do amongst the Greeks, 
they were brought before rulers and magis- the [any ans, and the b: Manns: ? To liost 
trates, they maintained that it was true; people the sacred Scriptures were unknown, 
and when they were condemned to death, | and, therefore, it was necessary for thc 
they continued steadfastly to maintain that Apostles to prove that they were accredited 
it was true. Now, these men must have | messengers by miraculous deeds; and they 
known perlectly whether or not the saying — lid so, They went to Rome and proc laimed 
was true. They had been intimate with that “ Jesus Christ came into the world to 
Jesus for about three years and six months, | save siuners.” Where is the proof? asked 
and, consequently, must have known if ity the Roman,“ Proof!” says the Evangel- 
were true or false. Ah! hut, it will be said, | ist; “I am willing to give proof; bring 
recollect that men have frequently been | hither that blind min, and, in the name of 
found to sacrifice the trath to mercenary | the Lord Jesus, I will pronounce the word, 
motives. This is perfectly true: men have | and his eves shall be opened, and on hi 
done so, and do so yet, for the sake of get- eyeballs shall a flood. of day be poured.” 
ting money. But I ask, inthis case, where And it was so. Away they went to Greece, 
the money was to come from? Were they and there Paul preached the same doctrine. 
not forewarned that they would be persecuted Where is the proof? asked the Grecian sage. 
and despised for the sake of the Gospel? ‘“ Proof 1” says the Apostle; “ bring hither 
Ah! but then, it will be said, there is the that leper whose disease bids defiance to ai! 
love of fame. I grant it: this love of fame medical skill, and, in the name of the Lord 
is so strong, that it has been called the uni- Jesus, 1 will pronounce the word, and he 
versal passion. Though there are sume shall be clean.” And it was so. They 
who are actuated by a thirst for silver and went to Athens and preached the same doc- 
gold, there are, it is certaia, other minds of trine, and again proof was asked. “ Bring 
a very diiferent class; and with thein the hither,” said the Apostle, “ that dead body, 
love of honour is the hichest principle; and and, in the name of the Lord Jesus, who is 
what would not such men do to-obiain the the life of the Itving aud the resurrection of 
world’s blushing honours? = True; but this the dead, I will pronounce the word, and the 
could not be the ease with the men who dead body shall start into life.” And se 
tell us that this saving is true. ‘The course it was. i need not go on giving farther 
they chose was not the path to honour; instances, You all know that these men 
nay, it was the high road of disgrace, ind performed illustrious miracles, giving sight 
of all this their Master tad tarsaarnod them. to the blind and life to the dead. Thus, 
Again, there are others who love a life of then, hes God affixed his seal to this saying, 
euse. It is admitted that this is true; but to show that it is true. 

not that this could he the motive of the men Take another argument. I have a case 
who affirm that this saying is true; and the present to my mind, a ease with which I 
man who suspects that this could be the was acquainted. It was that ofa person of 
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more than ordinary vigour of intellect and 
fertility of imagination—a young man o! 
most fascinating manners and agreeable 
person, His company was sought after in 
circles into which, under other circumstances, 
he could not have entered. Alas! he soon 
found himself surrounded by those who 
scoffed at revealed religion, He had been 
piously educated, but by and by he began 
to read infidel books, and, after a few 
months, began to join in the scoff at reli- 
gion, to the deep grief and sorrow of his 
parents. Infidelity did not improve his 
morality; he became debauched; disease 
seized on him; he was confined, first to his 
room, then to his bed; and, although the 
best skill was procured, his case bade de- 
fiance to the power of medicine, and the 
minister of Christianity was sent for. Never 
shall I forget how he struggled and strove 
with himself—how he went to what he 
called the religion of nature, and talked of 
moral virtue; but his conscience told him 
that he had sinned against his Maker, and 
that he had sinned against his fellow-erea- 
tures, and he found in his natural religion 
no balm for a wounded mind—no relief to 
a guilty conscience. Ile became more anil 
more perplexed. At last he thought of 
taking up the Jong neglected volume—the 
Bible. Ile found in it references to the 
scheme of salvation through Christ, and he 
thought, oh! if this were but true! And he 
read and read again, and at every reading 
the evidence flashed more and more on his 
mind that this was the Book of Life, and 
not the work of man, He went to his closet, 
and having knelt down, he opened the Bible 
and read a passage like the one which we 
have been considering to-night. Oh! said 
he, if this were true; however, I'll muke 
the experiment; and he prayed to the in- 
finite Being to pity his poor creature, and 
to show him if this was the truth, An im- 
ression was made on his mind, and the 
linpression became more and more deepened 
the more he meditated. He began to ex- 
press himself thus :—1 would believe, I will 
helieve, I do believe, and I venture my 
Whole soul, with all its interests, on the 
truth of the saying, that “Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners.” His 
burden was removed, and he felt peace, joy, 
and hope, springing up in his soul. It was 
not long before one of his old fraternity 
came to visit him, and asked him if he meant 
tu disgrace his companions; for, said he, 1 
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have been told that you now believe in Jesus 
Christ. What argument have you to prove 
the truth of his doctrine? I know it to be 
true, said the young man, by an argument 
which you can never master. I know it to 
be trne; for I have brought it to the test of 
experience—this Jesus has saved me. Ah! 
my brethren, thisis the graud argument. I 
cannot now dwell on the arguments which 
prove the saying to be worthy of all accep- 
tation. What is so worthy of a sick man’s 
acceptation as a specific for his disease ? 
What is so acceptable to the eriminal, about 
to suffer death, as the king’s pardon? This 
saying has been accepted by many. ‘The 
wisest, greatest, and best of men have cor- 
dially accepted and embraced this saying. 
If there are any who are not sinners, I do 
not, indeed, see how the saying can be 
worthy of their acceptation. If we our- 
selves were to be excluded from salvation, I 
do not see how the saying would be worth 
of our acceptation. But the saying is ad- 
dressed to us all and is able to save our 
souls. 
As, then, the saying is true, let us see 
that we are amongst the saved. It avails 
nothing that 1 speak to you about this say- 
ing, and that you hear about it. To hear 
is one thing, and to believe the record is 
another. When evangelical truth is shining 
around us like a sunbeam, let us see that 
we experience the saving power of the graee 
of Jesus Christ. “ Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.” Wel- 
come, then, this saying, and you will re- 
ceive the salvation of the Gospel. 
All are called on to give circulation far 
and wide to this saying, and to contribute, 
according to their means, that men may go 
out and prociaim this saying to hundreds of 
millions of their fellow-creatures who have 
not yet heard it. Let us combine our ener- 
_ gies, and send out the heralds of trath to the 
, distant parts of the earth, that, by men of 
all tribes and tongues, the saying may be 
proclaimed, that © Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.” This will over- 

come wr een and sin everywhere. This 
saying the missionaries proclaim, aud many 
have proclaimed it, and multitudes more are 
rising up to proclaim it. You have this 
"evening an opportunity of aiding the cause 
| of human happiness and 6f human salvation. 
|“ What ye do, do cheerfully ; for the Lord 
_loveth a cheerful giver ;” and a man is ac- 
cepted according to what he hath, and not 
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according to what he hath not. Remember 
the case of the poor widow; she put into 
the treasury her two mites, and in the small- 
ness of the gift her poverty was manifest ; 
yet, in proportion to her means, she gave 
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more than all the rest; and that which she 
did has been recorded as a memorial of her. 
What you give, give cheerfully, and out 
of a good heart, and God will accept the 
gift. 


JOSHUA INTIMATING HIS OWN DEPARTURE, AND THE FAVOUR 
OF GOD TOWARD ISRAEL; 


A SERMON DELIVERED IN FALKIRK PARISH CHURCH. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER 8S. PATTERSON, 


' Behold, this day Iam going the way of all the earth: and ye know in all your 
hearts, and in all your souls, that not one thing hath failed of all the good thing: 
which the Lord your God spake concerning you; all are come to pass unto you, an l 
not one thing hath failed thereof’’-—Josuva xxiii, 14. 


Tuk text forms part of an address deliv- 
ered by Joshua to an assembly of the Is- 
raelites. The historian, in introducing the 
discourse, informs us of the age of the 
speaker, the circumstances of the people, 
and the character of the convention sum- 
in-ned by Joshua on this occasion. ‘ And 
it came to pass,” says he, at the commence- 
ment vi the chapter, ‘a long time after the 
Lord had given rest unto Israel from all 
their enemies round about, that Joshua 
waxed old and stricken in age. And Joshua 
called for all Isracl,and for their elders, and 
for their heads, and for their judges, and for 
their officers.” The tenor of the address 
itself is suitable to the three several facts 
that are thus recorded by the historian. It 
was meet that an old and venerable man, 
about to leave the people he had led through 
the midst of so many dungers, and whom 
God had blessed, along with them, with vic- 
tories and triumphs so inanifold and great— 
it was meet that now when, for the time, the 
strife was over, when, after the labours of 
the way, and the bloody struggles of the 
battle-field, the long-predicted rest of [srael 
was secured—it was meet that, with the 

Iders, and the judges, and the assembled 
tribes around him, he should warn and coun- 
sel them in such terms as those which on 
this occasion he employs; nor was there, 
perhaps, in all the inultitude, a mind that 
could gainsay the appeal which Joshua 
made, nor a heart that could resist the pathos 
of his words, when, pointing them onwards 
to his own approaching death, and back- 


wards to the care and mercy of Jehovah, he | presents him to your view! 


and ye know in all your hearts, and in all 
your souls, that not one thing hath failed of 
all the vood things which the Lord your 
God spake concerning you; all are come to 
pass unto vou, and not one thing hath 
failed thereof.” 

Let us consider, first, the circumstances 
of the speaker, us stated in the text ; and 
secondly, the appeal which Joshua here 
addresses to the people. 

I. Let us advert to the circumstances in 
which Joshua here represents himself as 
placed : “ This day,” says he, “ 1am going 
the way of all the earth.” 

By the expression, “this day,” the speaker, 
perbaps, hus no intention of denoting the 
precise day in which he was to die. He 
may only mean to say that, at the very time, 
on the very day when he was addressing 
them, his end was near—that, although he 
had not utterly withdrawn from the care of 
their concerns, although he was still acting 
as their counsellor and head, the time was 
now just at hand when bis voice should be 
heard no longer in their councils, and his 
arm lifted up no longer for their rescue— 
that the grave was just about to gather to 
itself his tottering limbs, and death to quell 
the vigour of his warrior arm, and God to 
lead his spirit to its rest. And whether 
you think of Joshua as Israel's tried and 
valorons chieftain, or fix your contempla- 
tions on his character as a zealous and de- 
voted friend of God, how interesting arethe 
circumstances in which his affirmation, “ This 
day Tam going the way of all the earth,” 
Do you cail to 


addressed them thus: “ And, behold, this | mind his active toils, his glorious victories? 


day I am going the way of all the earth: 


| Do you think of him as brought befure us, 
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in his youthful days, the attendant on the 
tabernacle and the minister of Moses? Do 
you follow him on that adventurous com- 
mission which he so honourably fulfilled, 
and from which he gained so great a testi- 
mony, when he went to survey the land to 
which the Lord was leading forth the peo- 
ple? Do you contemplate him succeeding 
to the labours and authority of Moses when 
that boly man was gone—guiding the chosen 
race across the waters of the Jordan—head- 
ing the host of Isracl when they went forth 
to victory; and administering the national 
affairs, until the people were in quiet- 
ness, possessors, a3 was promised, of a con- 
quered land?’ Follow bim farther still in 
his adventurous and active course—follow 
him to its close, Behold his venerable 
form, whose younger vigour so often fired 
the battle, whose firmer footsteps so often 
led the march! Time has gathered death’s 
memorials on that form; and warned, per- 
haps, by some communication from the 
world invisible, or feeling, it may be, In 
the pain, the weakness, or the gathering 
wrinkles, that his closing hour is near, he 
thus addresses the multitude around : ‘‘ Be- 
hold, this day 1 am going the way of all the 
earth.” 

Joshua had now closed the long-protract- 
ed journey that brought the people. to the 
land of rest; but he speaks of another way 
as still to traverse. The journey by which 
he and Israel came to Canaan was of a 
peculiar kind; but when he speaks of his 
approaching death, he sets the idea of pecud- 
tarity aside, and describes the close of life 
as “the way of all the earth.” This ex- 
Wession seems very comprehensive in its 
import, and may direct the view toa period 
as arriving to every earthly thing—to a ter- 
mination as befalling whatever .as its ex- 
istence here below. It points to all the 
forms of life and being that diversify the 
world, and pronounces them perishable 
things. It speaks of flowers, and plants, 
and stateliest trees, as about to wither, and 
fall, and vanish from the scene where they 
flourished 30 sweetly, which they beautified 
so well. It tells of all the breathing erea- 
tures of the world, as according to their re- 
apective kinds and the various circumstances 
in which they have been placed, more 
slowly or more fleetly passing into silence. 
It points to man, in whatever region he be 
fcund, as destined to depart. 
the earth itself as about to be shattered 


and 
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dissolved. It proclaims, with St. Paul, 
“the things which are seen are temporal.” 
It repeats the lesson taught so mournfully 
by Job: “ Surely the mountain falling com- 
eth to nought, and the rock is removed out 
of his place. The waters wear the stones ; 
thou washest away the things which grow 
out, of the dust of the carth; and thou de- 
stroyest the hope of man. Thou prevailest 
for ever avainst him, and he passeth; thou 
changest his countenance, and sendest him 
away.” It announces, like the prophet : 
“ The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall wax old like a garment 
and they that dwell therein shall die in like 
manner.” QO solemn thought! We speak 
of Joshua’s death; and, had there never 
been another in the world beside, the event 
might have given us a serious theme to 
touch upon; but, according to the state- 
ment of the text, what was dying Joshua 
but just the representative of dying man? 
and what is Joshua dead but an instance, 
from the midst of ten thousand times ten 
thousand of the human form, erect and 
strong, and animated once, consigned to 
mournful silence, and the human spirit van- 
ished from the scenes of enterprise and life, 
where it thought so loftily or toiled so 
zealously of old? And if we commit our- 
selves to the pages of recorded history, and 
find them full throughout with the alterna- 
tions of life and death, or mark the common 
course of society and providence around us, 
how many an illustration may be found of 
what to us is specially momentous in the 
idea afforded by the words, “the way of 
all the earth!” 

Tuto the times and manners in which mor- 
tals have respectively gone that way, it 
‘would be unseasonable, perhaps, at present 
minutely to inquire. As to Joshua him- 
self, he is represented in the chapter, where 
the text is introduced, as “ old and stricken 
in age ;” and this, though, perhaps, neither 
the most usual nor the most. interesting of 
the conditions in which human life con- 
cludes, is one, in some degree, of peculiar 
pathos, and to several in this assembly may 
be one about which the feelings are parti- 

_ cularly moved, on account of its being thezr 
| gwen, Aged brethren, who are living still 
| Hooughtless of death and ‘the cternity be- 
yond, or, on the other hand, are ready, with 
1cartfelt seriousness, to say, like Fock ua: in 


It speaks of the text, “ Behold, this day I am going the 


| way of all the earth,” how affecting and im. 
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pressive to a thoughtful mind are the cir- 
cumstances in which you stand! Have you 
a life of holiness, like Joshua’s, to look back 
upon? Or are you so wretchedly deceived 
as, with self-applauding mind, to be re- 
counting your deeds of charity, and recall- 
ing your consistent course of temperance 
throughout a long-continued residence on 
earth? Or have you the awful retrospect 
to take ofa life devoted to gross and open 
sin? Oh! remember, young and old, and 
all of you, that, though the close of life be 
described as “ the way of all the earth,” its 
issues are not alike to all—that, though all 
be mortal and all immortal too, mortality 
and tmmortadity are words of different im- 
port, according to the individual souls to 
which they are applied; and that, while it 
is a most momentous truth that, if youth or 
age, or any of the various states of man’s 
earthly life would be safe and happy, ano- 
ther retrospect must be taken by the soul 
than that even of a holy and devoted life— 
the retrospect of Christ and him cruci- 
fied ;” yet, nevertheless, it is au important 
thing, when are has smitten the vigour of 
the human form, for the human soul to have 
works of faith already sealed and approved 
of heaven, like him, who, when ready, like 
Joshua, to say, “ This day I am going the 
way of all the carth,” addressed to Timothy 
those memorable words: “I have fought 
a good fight; I have finished my course ; I 
have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day; and not to me only, but 
unto all them also that love his appearing.” 

II. We have considered short ? the cir- 
cumstances of Joshua, as stated in the 
words, * This day | am going the way of 
all the carth.” Let us now, in the second 
place, advert to the appeal which he makes 
to the people he addresses : “ Ye know,” 
says he, “in all your hearts, and in all your 
souls, that not one thing hath failed of all 
the good things which the Lord your God 
spake concerning you; all are come to pass 
unto you, and not one thing hath failed 
thereof.” 

1. Joshua’s appeal may suggest the idea 
of a pious and active old age. 

Think not that, so long as life continues, 
the duties and moral obligations of life are 
at anend. ‘To earlier years and robuster 
vigour may belong the more stirring and 
Jaborious forms of christian enterprise and 
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zeal; but age has the same principles of 
duty to regard, and the same animating 
motives to cherish in the heart. In the 
apparent proximity of death, it has a consi- 
deration in some degree peculiar, to urge it 
on to zealous and devoted services for God ; 
and, oh! how powerfully ought that consi- 
deration and many a motive else to animate 
the minds of those who, “old and stricken 
in age,” are ready, like Joshua, to say, “ 1 
am going the way of all the earth!” Can 
you doubt that the death-bed has its duties ; 
and that fit it is that, ere he leave the world, 
the venerable saint, like Jacob, and like 
many a holy man beside, should gather his 
children, and his children’s children, round 
about the couch where he is yielding up his 
soul to God, aud tell them of the eohies 
of the Lord, and by the tenderness of the 
scene itself, and the mighty motives which 
experienced piety cannot but have felt, and 
must in some degree have learned in lan- 
guage to express, beseech, and caution, and 
console them? And need we to be told, if 
we have lived among the holy of the earth, 
and read extensively memorials of the dead 
now glorified in heaven, that many a scene 
like this has been witnessed iu the closing 
hours of men who have died in the Lord ; 
that, in prospect of entering heaven, such 
holy souls have lcft a last and, by fit asso- 
ciates, not unvalued memorial to the earth 
of sacred counsels, ardent prayers, and 
christian character—that they ako antici- 
pated the company of Christ as soon to 
gladden them on high, have sought by their 
latest words below to advance his cause and 
magnify his name? Andif, from the scene 
that more immediately ushers the soul into 
eternity—the scene of the death-bed, with 
its sights and sounds of sorrow, or, as in 
some lovely instances, its mild sobriety of 
grief, or its pervading spirit of enjoyment, 
shall we call it, sympathetic with the suffer- 
er’s joy—if from this we turn to the less 
aaa condition of a man, not yet, per- 
aps, 80 near to death, but on whom age 
has settled with its wrinkles, and infirmities, 
and pains—to such a condition, for example, 
as that in which Joshua seems to have been 
placed when he addressed to the Israelites 
the text, another opportunity for christian 
action will appear, and many a motive may 
be found to enforce the duty of the old to 
devote to God the remaining period of their 
lives. Aged brethren, seck, while ye may, 
God’s glory on the earth; seek, while ye 
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inay, the welfare of your fellows ; scek, while 
ye may,the perfection of your souls. Have 
you lost the years you have already spent? 
O surely it must have been your crime, if, in 
a land like this, you have lived cither grossly 
and profanely wicked, or irreligiously ne- 
glectful of your sins, your salvation, and 
your God! Say we, then, atone for the 
sins of so long a life by fidelity to heaven 
for the remainder of its course? God for- 
bid. But if you have neglected the Saviour 
so sinfully and dangerously long, oh! why 
should you continue still to neglect him 
thus? If you have given your more vigor- 
ous years to sin, why should you delay with 
contrite and devout heart, to give the close 
of your continuance here to Christ, and 
piety, and God? And if you have, in some 
degree, like Joshua, given your earlier 
life to the cause of righteousness, oh! have 
you not found, in your exe of its 
dignity, and blessedness, and worth, a mo- 
tive strong to keep you steadfast to the end ? 
That eminent man makes mention in the 
text, of the kindness and faithfulness of 
God to the people whom, under divine 
direction, he had led to victory and rest. 
By recording their experience and his own, 
he urges them to duty, and suggests a mo- 
tive which, we may well suppose, was felt 
by himself as a principle prompting him to 
keep the covenant of the Lord. Aged 
brethren, act as Ae did. Like Samuel, when 
‘old and grey-headed,” “ reason” with your 
neighbours and your friends “of the right- 
eous acts of the Lord;” and, by your per- 
sonal devotion and your sacred zeal, imitate 


that aged female of whem the Evangelist 


affirms, in relation to the time of the infant 
Saviour’s pee inthe temple, “She 
was a widow of about fourscore and four 
years, which departed not from the temple, 
but served God with fastings and prayers 
night aud day. And she, coming in that 
instant, gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, 
and spake of him to all them that looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem.” What though 
the aged saint be of feebler footstep than of 
old? Let hin, if God enable him, frequent 
the sanctuary still, What though his voice 
be weakened, like his limbs, by age? Like 
Joshua, let him use it for God, for souls 
and for religion, still, Though it may not now 
be his to toil laboriously, or struggle pain- 
day for the maintenagce of righteousness 
and truth, let him not needlessly be idle in 
the cause. Though his chosen place be 


the scene of stillness and repose, let not th2 
stillness of his life be mute regardlessness 
of the busy world from which he has retired, 
not its repose the indolence of one who 
neither cares for others’ souls, nor seeks the 
moral welfare of bis own. And ye, my 
young friends, and all in this assembly on 
whom hoary age has not yet come down, 
remember that religion is for you ; and, hay- 
ing had your attention pointed to Joshua as 
“old and stricken in age,” and heard so 
much of the duty and condition of the old, 
hear ye now those memorable words of 
Solomon, in which he connects an exhorta- 
tion to a young person with what is sup- 
posed to be a representation of the discom- 
forts and weaknesses of age: ‘‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, 1 have no 
reap in them; while the sun, or the 
ight, or the moon, or the stars, be not dark- 
ened, nor the clouds return after the rain: 
in the day when the keepers of the house 
shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow 
themselves, and the grinders cease because 
they are few, and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall 
be shut in the streets, when the sound of 
the grinding is low, and he shall rise u 
at the voice of the bird, and all the daugh- 
ters of music shall be brought low ; also, 
when they shall be afraid of that which is 
high, and fears shall be in the way, and 
the almond tree shall flourish, and the 
grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire 
shall fail; because man gocth to his long 
home, and the mourners go about the 
streets ; or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher 
be broken at the fountain, or the wheel 
broken at the cistern: then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was; and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.” 

2. Not only is the appeal of Joshua in 
the text representative of a pious and zeal- 
ous old age, but it expresses an important 
fact presented by the providence of God: 
“Ye know,” says he, “in all your hearts, 
and in all your souls, that not one thing: 
hath failed of all the good things which the 
Lord your God spake concerning you; all 
ure come to pass unto you, and not one 
thing hath failed thereof.” 

The fact here recorded is the kindness 
and absolute faithfulness of God towards 
Israel ; and if you call to mind the promises 
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made by Jehovah to the people on the one 
hand, and the mercies bestowed upon them 
on the other—if with the prediction that 
Abraham’s seed should possess the land 
into which he himself was brought, and the 
promise to Moses of the deliverance of the 
people from the bondage and misery of 
Egypt, and the several intimations respect- 
ing the fate and fortunes of Israel made to 
him and Joshua himself—if with these you 
connect the circumstances that really befell 
them up to the time when the text was 
uttered, more especially their passage 
through the midst of the waters, the supply 
of their common wants during their journey 
to the land of their predicted rest, the de- 
livery of the law to Moses for the guidance 
of the people, their victorious progress into 
Canaan, and their quiet settlement within 
its borders, you will be, to some extent, pre- 
pared for perceiving the import and fulfil- 
ment of the view that is given us of the 
subject in the text. Some of the Israelites, 
perhaps, expected God’s procedure towards 
them to be, in some degree, different from 
what it actually was; but as to the truth of 
Joshua's affirmation respecting the strict 
and absolute fulfilment of Jehovah’s pro- 
mises, he appeals to those whom he ad- 
dresses, in the emphatic terms, “ Ye know 
in all your hearts, and in all your souls.” 
And an explanation and enforcement of the 
appeal which he makes respecting the mercy 
and fidelity of Gad may be found in the 
following chapter of the book in which the 
text is introduced, from the second to the 
thirteenth verse, where, in an address similar 
to that from which the text itself is taken, 
Joshua gives the following summary of God’s 
procedure towards the Israelites :—‘ Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel, your fathers 
dwelt on the other side of the flood in old 
time,” &c. 

Were we to proceed with the history of 
Israel, and trace their course throughout the 
remaining years of their residence in Ca- 
naan, and thereafter to observe, with ac- 
curate and comprehensive survey, the gene- 
ral course of God’s providence towards men, 
and thence pret with the contemplation 
of the character of God himself as other- 
wise disclosed, we might carry out the fact 
affirmed by the text regarding Israel to the 
generality of a principle essentially implied 
in the attributes of God, and necessanly 
exemplified by the tenor of bis providence, 
The individua) and national history of men, 
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in connexion with the character and pro- 
mises of the Almighty, must needs display 
his kindness and faithfulness combined ; and 
in regard to some, perhaps, we might appeal 
for the truth of the fact that it actually is 
so, to their observation of God’s providence 
in the case of others, and their experience 
of his conduct in their own, and address 
them in the words employed by Joshua in 
the text, ““ Ye know in all your hearts, and 
in all your souls.” Of all men, christian 
believers, perhaps, will be the readiest to 
peten and the most willing to acknow- 
edge the absolute faithfulness and the gru- 
cious liberality of God; and how can the 

but know, that, sad us the outward condi- 
tion of God's chosen may sometimes be. 
and sadder still as may be the general as- 
pect of the earth, to neither can the Al- 
mighty’s pledge be broken, to neither can 
his promise fail? Oh! say not, with the 
objectors referred to by St. Peter, “ Where 
is the promise of his coming; for since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the crea- 
tion?” Nor say thou, christian believer, 
* Where is the promise” which the Lord 
hath given of peace, and hope, and happi- 
ness? Doubt not that those are no vain 
words in which he has promised such bless- 
ings to his chosen; and let that important 
fuct be habitually observed in the practice 
of our lives, that if we would have fulfilled 
in our experience the promises of good 
which God has made to his chosen ones, 
we must possess the character with which 
such blessings are connected, and that even 
believers, and zealous believers too, may, 
by the neglect of certain christian graces or 
the evil influence of some perverting prin- 
ciple, lose the fulfilment to themselves of 
particular promises of good, not because 
those promises are violated on God’s part, 
but because it is involved in the very terms 
in which they have been given, that those 
souls are in a particular situation to which 
the blessings they offer are secured. Oh! 
let us all acknowledge—lct us all depend 
on the faithfulness of God, nor doubt that — 
he for whose fidelity to his pledges to his 
ancient Israel, Joshua appeals to their 
knowledge and their experience in the text, 
is a God “who keepeth truth for ever.” 
When or where did the Almighty violate 
his pledge? When or where did he profane 
the glory of his name? When or whcre 
did he break his covenant with his friends ? 
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Christian believer, the mercy God has shown 
thee in the past, with deep-felt thankfulness 
acknowledge; the mercy he has encouraged 
thee to look for, in hope and happiness ex- 
pect. Thou hast peace even here to hope 
for—thou hast heaven hereafter to antici- 
pate. And as to the world where thy lot 
is cast, expect, while labouring for its weal, 
that a happier era will yet visit it from God ; 
and if by prophecy he have declared, that, 
like as he gathered Israel of old to the pro- 
mised rest, so will he gather them again, 
fear not the prophecy shall fail; nor doubt 
that, if of the nations he have said, that 
truth und virtue shall gladéen them here- 
alter, the blessed transformation shall effec- 
tually and infallibly be made. 

In intimate alliance with the text, Joshua 
refers, in the following monitory terms, to 
God's providence as engaged in the punish- 
ment of men as well as in fulfilling his pro- 
mises of good: ‘‘ Therefore it shall come 
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to pass, that as all good things are come 
upon you, which the Lerd your God pro- 
mised you; so‘shall the Lord bring upon 
you all evil things, until he have destroyed 
you from off this good land which the Lord 
your God hath given you. When ye have 
transgressed the covenant of the Lord your 
God which he commanded you, and have 
gone and served other gods, and bowed 
yourselves to them; then shall the anger of 
the Lord be kindled against you, and ye 
shall perish quickly from off the good land 
which he hath given unto you.” Taught, 
then, by these monitory words, while on 
the one hand, we rely on the promises, Ict 
us also on the other, rely on the threaten- 
ings of the Lord. And, oh! let both views | 
of his true and righteous providence have the 
influence in our case, which Joshua sought 
that they should have in Isruel’s case—come 
pressing on the heart, as motives strong to 
warn,and guide,and animate oursouls! Amen. 
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‘And they sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, 
saying, Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Alinighty; just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints.”— Rev. xv. 8. 


In the verse preceding our text, the 
lorified saints are said to have the harps 
of God. ‘This phrase implies most excel- 
lent or holy harps, and represents the state 
of their minds tempered with joy on uc- 
count of their happy condition, und filled 
with gratitude for the favours they have 
received from the King of saints. The 
song of Moses which they sing is not the 
same in language as the one he composed 
for the children of Isracl after their deliver- 
ance from Pharaoh at the Red Sea, but the 
spirit of it is the same, viz., to extol the 
greatness of God’s works, and the justice 
of his ways in delivering his people and de- 
stroying their enemies. The words of our 
text have a striking resemblance to those 
in the 15th verse of the 145th psalm, and 
contain the same sentiments, “ The Lord 
is richteous in all his ways, and holy in all 
his works.” 

As those who sing this song have ob- 
tained the victory over the beast, and over 
his image, and over his mark, and over the 
number of his name, and as they address 
the Lord God Almighty as the King of 
saints, the exciting cause of the song given 
in our text and in the succeeding verse, 
must arise from the contemplation of the 
work of Redemption. This employment 
raises in them the feelings of admiration, 
and these feelings are embodied in the 
words of our text. One feature in the 
character of redemption which engages their 
attention, is the nature of the work. It is 
a great work—great are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty. In this discourse we in- 
tend to confine our remarks, in the first 
place, to the greatness of this work, and 
thus to impress upon your minds that it is 
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a subject well fitted from its grecttness, ex- 
clusive of other important considerations, 
to excite the admiration and awaken the 
praise of believers on earth and. vlorified 
saints In heaven. Ydly. We remark, that 
in proportion to the greatness of this work, 
of redemption, so is the folly of those who 
neglect the way of salvation: it is indeed 
great. 

The greatness of any work of art depends 
chiefly ou the time, expense, labour, and 
skill required to bring it to perfection. The 
pyramids of Egypt, for example, are great 
works. A consideration of the massy mate- 
rials of which the largest is composed; the 
ingenuity displayed in the workmanship; the 
time consumed in raising this massy pile ; 
the number of men employed in its erection, 
and the expenditure for vegetables alone 
for the workmen, impress our minds foreibly 
with the greatness of this work, and fur 
nish us with a satisfactory reason why it 
ranks as one of the seven wonders of the 
world, 

There is no necessity in the nature of 
things to estimate the greatness of God's 
works by a similar process of mind. With 
the Almighty great and Jittle are terms 
without meaning. With the same ease in 
which he sends the little insect to flutter its 
short-lived existence in the meridian sun- 
beams, can he send forth millious of worlds 
to roll in space, inhabited by an intelligent 
population. A fiat of the Creator heaved 
the ocean into its bed, raised the earth 
above the waters, lighted up the sun in the 
firmament, covered the earth with vegeta- 
tion, and poured the tide of life into the 
various animals by which it is inhabited. 

This is true ; but it is equally true that in 
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manifest proportion hetwecn any work ne 
accomplishes, and the mes% employed for 
eine purpose. On the part of God this is 


. 9 voe ° . . 
of impressing the mind of 


vortant purpe™ | 
sae Yyidn this world was to be whecled 
into tes the Creator said the word and 


-, was 80; but when man was to be called 
“Into existence, the Godhead is represented 
consulting on this important matter, When 
the old world was to be destroyed, the 
Creator could have performed this by sus- 
pending for a moment his supporting energy, 
and the countenance of all its inhabitants 
would have been changed; and by a con- 
tinuance of this power Noah and his family 
could have been preserved amidst the 
zeneral wreck with which they were sur- 
rounded, 

This, and more than all this, could have 
been done withont an effort by the Creator, 
for with him all things are possible; but, in 
the economy of heaven, works are pertormed 
generally, not in the way in which they 
could be most easily executed, but in the 
Jaanner best fitted to impress the mind of 
aan with their nature and importance. — In 
one sense it was a mere act of power to 
seud forth a new system to be inhabited hy 
« responsible population, but when this 
<wine world was inhabited and the cry of 
their wickedness came up before the 
Lord, the sweeping 80 many unprepared 
heings from the face of the earth into an 
awfal eternity made the destruction of the 
word a more important cra in the provi- 
devnee of God than its creation. 


ce ES Se ee 
——— _—_ ee 


Ilenee, at the creation of the world, we | 


merely hear of God's surveying his work 
and pronouncing it to be very good —anzels 
rejoicing as they contemplated the beauty 
of the world undeformed by sin, and the 
Son of God delighting in the habitable parts 
ofthe earth. But at the destruction of the 
world, if we may be allowed to follow up 
the ideas hinted at in the Sacred Vohine, 
when this awful event took place, the joy 


a nn 


which God felt at creation, is exchanged | 


for the heavings of sorrow. 


In the linzer- ' 


ing Of a parent we see him striving with | 


his rebellious children through the agency 
of his Spirit; reminding them by the slowly 
built ark that there was yet space for re- 
pentance ; and, when their ripened wicked- 
ness calls for vengeance, the heavens are 
wrapt in sackcloth—nature mourns over the 
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We think the inquiry useless, whether 
God could have redeemed man in any other 
way than that in which it is done. The 
fact is, we are incapable for such an in- 
quiry. Our minds cculd never have de- 
vised a plan of recovery ; and the one which 
a God infinitely wise has made known to 
us, we may be assured is well fitted to 
honour his character and secure the salva- 
tien of believers. Whether in connexion 
with this work there should be so many 
connecting circumstances required, we know 
not; but of this also we may be assured, 
that the wisdom which planned man’s re- 
demptien would not-encumber it with one 
unnecessary adventitious circumstance. 

If we, therefore, fimd, from contemplating 
the work of redemption, that more atten- 
tion has been given to the completion of 
this undertaking than to any other that 
ever occurred under the adininistration of 
heaven, from the analogy of God’s proceed- 
ings in his works, we may conclude, that of 
wl the others it is the greatest. 

It is a very possible case that, from con- 
templating merely the works of art, we may 
form very inadequate conceptions of their 
ereatness, We may not have minds fitted 
from education, experience or aatural ta- 
lents, to form corrceet ideas of their great- 
ness. In surveying, for example, the larg- 
est pyramid in Egypt, we would be aston 
ished at such a congregated mass of stone ; 
but unless our minds were trained to archi- 
tectural caleulutions, we could form = no 
adequate conception of the time it would 
take in building, the number of men it would 
employ during that: period, the mechanical 
arts it would call into operation, and the ex- 
penditure requisite to complete the whole. 

We might marvel at the greatness of the 
work compared to the small erections of 
stone which we elsewhere had seen; but 
this would he a feeling in operation within 
our minds without any definite ideas. We 
would be wondering without wisdom, and 
marvelling without knowledge. 

Yo put our convictions on satisfactory 
grounds, that the raising of the largest pyra- 
mid in Egypt was, indeed, a great work, 
thongh we could not do this from scientific 
knowledge, we might do so from historical 
information. Were we informed in a well- 
authenticated history that this massy pile 
was ten years in building—employed above 
100,000 men during that period, and re- 
quired more than £800,000 to keep them 


coming catastrophe, and heaven gives its | in vegetables alone during its erection, our 
‘cars of commiseration as the fountains of | assent would be given that this, indeed, was 
the deep ure broken up to wash away the | a great work. 


stains of a polluted world. 


In a manner somewhat similar we mer 
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arrive at the knowledge of the greatness of 
God's work in redemption. In surveying 
the works of art, we may be incapable from 
the state of our minds to appreciate their 
yreatness, but, in ordinary eases, the most of 
minds can be impressed with this fact by 
historical detail. What may be the state 
vf our minds in surveying the works of art, 
actually is our mental condition in contem- 
plating the work of redemption. We are | 
inorally incapable, in an abstract sense, te 
attain any correct notions of the state of | 
degradation into which we have planed 
ourselves by sin, aud of the perfect adaptae 
tion of the Goapel to recover us from our 
ruined condition. Our minds are incapable, 
not only from their finite nature, to grasp 
the proceedings of an infinite God in the 
stupendous work of redemption, but we see 
it through a medium which diminishes its 
greatness and soils its moral purity. 

Incapable, however, thourh we are from 
the state of our minds, to form a correct | 
idea of its intrinsic greatness, We may attain, | 
by the iliimination of the Spirit. to some 
knowledge of its greatness from the histori- 
eal detail given of it in the Bible, 

Revelation is an unfolding of this mighty | 
work in promises, types and prophecies, all | 
directly or indizeetly referring to the Saviour, | 
in whom they have or will have a comple- 
tion, Revelation records difheulues the 
greatest dinaginable overeome-—unfolds a” 
series of events the most remurkable—ex- 
hibits agents the most honourable in active 
operation, and an end accomplished aston- 
ishingly great. 

Within its sacred pages this earth is re- | 
presented as a platform in which there has 
been and still is going on a mighty contest. 
The object of this contest is no less than 
the misery or happiness of millions of in- 
telligent beings; aud the parties engaged 
in this contest are the governors of heaven 
and hell, with their respective inhabitants. 
This is not an imaginary picture. If the 
Bible is a fiction it is a moral one, and the 
adventures are sublime in the conception, 
and romantic in the issue. If the Bible is 
a fiction (we use this language because re- 
cording the active operation of heaven and 
hell for man’s destination) man, for whom 
all this activity was and is produced, is, in 
too many cases, callous about the mighty | 
work which is going on, aud which in its | 
issue will place him either in happiness un- | 
ending or misery indescribable. 

The recovery of man from sin is not se- 
cured on the part of heaven without an ap- 
parent mighty effort; and, from the analogy 
of God’s proceedings, this work of all others 





_permitted his mandates, 
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must be the greatest. Review hastily what 
Satan has done and is doing to gestroy 
man, and what God has done and is doing 
to redeem man, aud gay if redemption is not 
a great work. Satan is the prince of the 
vower of darkness. He has legions under 
bis counnand, and they wing their way over 
the earth, and enforce as far as they are 
This world en- 
gazes the attention of Satan, and cither 
personally or by agents he goes up and 
down on the earth as a rearing lion, secking 
whom he may devour. It is no poctical 
conception that he has erected his throne 
in the midst of the nations, and that as the 
prnee of the power of the air he assails the 
righteous, nad rules in the hearts of the dis- 
obedient. Satan is neither omnipotent nor 
omniscicnt, nor does he possess one attri- 
bute of infinity ; bat though fallen he retains 
all the attributes of a mighty created intel- 
livenee, which fit him for his station as the 
prince of the power of darkness. | From 
the time in whieh Gabriel came from the 
third heaven in answer to Daniel's prayer, 
we learn that angels indeed “fly with speed 
which time counts not;” and Satan and his 
agsociates possessiuy still, though fallen, thig, 
power, they are capable to know the most 
of the events which occur in this world, 
His legions, scattered over this world 
watching the events whieh occur, on any 
emergency Diy Compass this carth ina very 
limited portioa of time. By means of lis 
agents, Satan in this way may know the 
history of every individual in the world, 


‘und direct, from the diabolical workings of 


Ins mind, his agents how to oppose the gra- 
cious desiens of God and ruin his creatures. 
With asind ever restless, and a revenye 
insatiable, were there not opposed to his 
plans a counteracting influence, tle world 
would degenerate into a mass of moral cor- 
ruption, and he would Jead mankind as 
willing slaves captive to bis will, 

The power of Satan, however, which has 
to be overcome in redetnption, is not the 
most material circumstance which renders it 
a great work. Man, by disobedience, his 
violated the law of God, and the same jus- 
tice which authorized God to place man 
under conditions, required of him the inflic- 
tion of the penalty annexed to transgression. 
The Word of God was pledged that sin 
should not go ated und if he had 
vassed by the sins of man without the di-- 
ae law being honoured, the moral 
purity of his character would have been 
destroyed, That relative connexion sul.- 
sisting between a God of holiness and the 
creature being broken by sin, he could uot 


| 
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retain such a creature under his ea 
ment without a direct acknowledgment that ! 
the principles of his holy nature could tole- 
rate sin. In other words, that he was a 
God of holiness, and yet could view sin 
with complacency in his creatures. The 
sin of man, therefore, had to be punished, 
or in heaven’s jurisprudence sin and holi- 
ness are convertible terms, Such a contra- 
ciction in the character of God could not 
exist; and, therefore, the work of redemp- 
tion must be a great work which exhibits 
him as just, while the justifier of sinners, 

Nor are these the exclusive circumstan- 
ces which make redemption a great work. 
Even thouzh, trom any circumstances in the 
providenee of God, nan could have been 
Justified from the condemnation of sin, he 
still, from his own nature, was unmeet for 
the inheritance of the saints in bliss. By a 
mere act of justification mankind might have 
been delivered from Satan’s power in an- 
other world; but unless they had revained 
by some sanctifying process the purity of 
their natures lost by sin, the holiness of 
heaven to their unsanctified minds would 
have been a condition more intolerable to 
endure than the torments of hell—a situa- 
tion so dreadful, that some writers of emin- 
ence have supposed the punishment of hell 
ina great measure to arise from the wicked 
being brought into close contact with im- 
imaculate boliness, which contrast, in pro- 
portion to their wickedness, renders their 
rithation proportionally more insufferable. 

These and many other circumstances 
which might be mentioned, particularly the 
character of Him who undertook and com- 
pleted the work of man’s redemption, ren- 
der it a work the most difficult in its ae- 
complishment and astonishing in its effects. 
In exact accordance, therefore, with the 
proceedings of God from the historical de- 
uul given of the commencement, continu- 
ance and completion of this work, it is the 
yreatest which has been undertaken since 
fine began. Every fact in connexion with 
this work recorded in the Bible, leads the 
inind to the contemplation of events which 
have a reference not only to this world, but 
briny into active operation the energies of 
heaven and bell. 

Wheu the subject of man’s redemption 
was discussed in beaven, from allusions 
made in the Scriptures, it seems to have 
produced an astonishing sensation. The 
Father is represented in the meltings of 
love wishing to recover man from the power | 
of Satan in consistency with his moral cha- 
racter. The Son with cheerful alacrity 
seconds his wishes by offering himself as a. 
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voluntary abe in the room of guilty man; 
and the Holy Spirit concurs in the contem- 
plated work, by promising his agency to 
apply the benefits of Christ’s purchuse. 

or is all this effected on the part of the 
Godhead without a deliberation propor- 
tionate to the greatness of the work about 
which they were consulting. The praises 
of heaven are suspended while this question 
is unresolved, and the silehce is not dis- 
turbed till the “lion of the tribe of Judah,” 
mighty to destroy but willing to save, offers 
to shroud his divinity in our nature, and to 
be led forth as a lamb to the slaughter to 
make an end of sin, and to bring in an 
everlasting reconciliation between an of- 
fended God and his rebellious offspring. 

Nor has the work of redemption pro- 
duced effects less astonishing on the earth 
when contemplated by the eye of faith from 
the pages of the Bible. No sooner was the 
promise of a coming deliverer announced 
to man, than the circumstances which 
followed proved the work to be worthy of 
the King of saints. Between heaven and 
earth there commenced a mutual co-opera- 
tion of events, all verging to one grand point, 
and serving in some measure to remind man 
of that period when God was to redeem his 
pledge of promised deliverance. 

On the earth a system of religion was 
established typical of the coming deliverer, 
and prefiguring the nature of his atonement. 
Prophets sung the praises of Emmanuel, and, 
as the important era approached, the world 
by a series of events was prepared for the 
glory of the fulness of time. 

At our Saviour’s appearance heaven and 
hell centred their energies in the land of 
Judea. Around our Saviour’s history there 
is the profoundly mysterious and awfully 
sublime, when we see him at one time as a 
man of sorrows insulted by puny man, and 
again in the breakings forth of his divinity 
ruling the elements of nature, subduing the 
passions of man, and making Satan and his 
agents submissively obey his commands ; 
and on the one hand receiving the minis- 
tration of holy angels, and on the other 
“oir baa by all the combined malice of 

ell. 

Oh! it was surely a great work for which 
all heaven is represented in motion—angels 
either looking on in astonishment, or active- 
ly engaged flying with winged speed be- 
tween heaven and earth—a Father, tender 
in love, standing aside, while his only be- 
gotten Son, in whom the magnificent train 
of prophecy from the beginning of the world 
had its fulélment, is walking among men in 
shrouded majesty ; and they, ungrateful for 
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heaven's cift, nail him to the cross, while 
he, in the agony of expiriny nature, bows 
his head and gives up the Ghost. 

If the work of redemption appears so 
great to believers, from the historical detail 
given of it in the Bible, what magnitude 
must it assume to the redeem:d in heaven! 
With faculties weak, and information limit- 
ed, we can, at present, have but a faint con- 
ception of 113 greatness; but, even under 
these circumstances, its mauitude is over- 
powering to the mind of believers. The 
inspired writers never attempt in direct 
terms to state the greatness of this work. 
They cither, by compurison, show its supe- 
riority to every other work, or, reflecting on 
the dignity of the person who undertook 
and completed this work—the demerit of 
those for whom it wis undertaken—the at- 
tention given to its completion by heaven, 
and the opposition made to it by Satan and 
his arents, in the haugaage of astonishment, 
they express their feclings, * Herein is love, 
not that we Joved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.” “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends; but herein God bas commended 
his love towards u3 in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died tor us,’ 

With what feelings, therefore, must the 
redecmed contemplate this wark, harmoniz- 
ing so admirably the moral attributes of God, 
employing agents go illustrious, overcoming 
enemies so powerful, and procuring for them 
the enjoyment and comdnuance of auch in- 
estimable blessiues. Tu heaven, tracing the 
greatness of this work, not merely from his- 
torical detail, but from an exhibition of the 
facts as they occurred from the commence- 
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Father, tender in pity, but inflexible in ia.- 
tice, laid on his own Son, our voluntary 
surety, the iniquities of us all—when the 
energies of hell were called into active oper- 
tion, and the Saviour, though willing to save, 
and michty to congner, felt this great and 
marvellous work so difficult in the execution 
as to force from him the thrice repeated 
prayer, “ Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass away from me,” and when the 
earth in tender sympathy, with her suffering 
Lord, and indignant at hard-hearted man, 
beeame vocal, murmured her complaints in 
thunder, shook to her centre, and parted he: 
rocks asunder, 

In contemplating the work of Redemp- 
tion, Tran the historieal detail given of it 
in the Biole, we found ourselves inthe midsi 
of facts tuo astonishing for comprehension . 
and now endeavourings to assimilate our 
minds to the mental state of those who sing 
the song of Moses and of the Lamb around 
the throne of God, we find our imagination 


too fechle for their expansive thehts, our 


understandings too weak to grasptheir ideas, 


! 


above this cloudy rezion, we could re 
the rest prepared for the people of God. 
and were endowed with the powers of a 
redeemed saint—that we could tell believers 


hand their words, though heard in our pre- 
sent linperfect stute, unutterable. 


Oh! that 
we had wings like a dove, that, vole 
ach 


what God has wrought out for them, and 


nent of this work to its final termination— : 
not with faculties weak and erring, but ; 
giving the whole strenzth in the inner man, | 


strony ib its conceptions, expansive in its 
fliglits, and correct in its conclusious, they 
shall be able to comprehend every circum- 
stance which forms the greatness of this 
work. 


Then they will know the evil nature of) 


sin—learn why angels were sent so often on | 


embassies from heaven to earth—what con- 
stituted that mysterious something called 
the wine-press in the wrath of God, and 
what awful ingredients were mixed in that 
cup which agonized the Saviour in the gar- 
den, and in the agonies of expiring nature 


! 


{ 


a 


i 
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tural inference from the 


dence the means and the end 
nected, that from the one we may reason 


remind the impenitent that they cannot es- 


eape if they ne,zlect so great a salvation. 


This leads us to remurk, in the second 


place, that, tn Na ae to the greatness 
of this work of 
of those who negleet the way of salvation— 


redemption so 1s the folly 


This remark is a na- 
eile which 
leaven’s jurispri- 
are 60 COL- 


it is, indeed, great, 


In 


we have illustrated, 


to the other. If the ineaus emploved arc 


great, the end to be accomplished is great 


likewise. Considering the greatness of the 
work of redemption abstractly, it may be 
supposed sufficient to gain the undivided 
attention of every immortal being; but, in 
many cases, facts convince us that it is ine Mf- 
cient to produce such effects. The ineili- 
ciency, however, arises not from the want. 
of suthcient evidence being furnished, but 
from the moral state of our minds.  Suffi- 
cient evidence must not be understood to 


made a dying but conquering Redeemer | mean such evidence as shall infallibly con- 
exclaim, “‘ My God, my God, why hast thou ! strain every heart to acknowledge its great- 


forsaken me?” 


Then they will know what | ness. 


The want of efficacy may arise, not 


took place in that important time called the , from any deficiency in the evidence, but 
houe and the power of darkness—when a | from causes in the mind te which the evi- 
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dence is presented. We have sufficient 
evidence of the greatness of redemption ; 
and its inefficiency in many hearts arises 
from causes in their minds, which render 
every proof of its greatness inefficient. The 
very circumstance that the same cause pro- 
duces opposite effects in ditferent minds 
proves decidedly that the fault is not the 
want of evidence, but arises from some coun- 
teractinzg cause in our own breast. 

That many are in this condition, we need 
not prove, as it will readily be granted, and 
we have only to expose the folly of those 
who are the subjects of this delusion. These 
assume a variety of aspects in the world, 
but we contine ourselves to those who ac- 
knowledge the Word of God, and profess to 
be regulated by its doctrines and precepts. 

From allusions in the Bible, it seems that 
pride was the cause why angels were ex- 
pelled from heaven; and it is very remark- 
able that the Tempter gained his end with 
our first parents, by the means which caused 
his own ruin. The experience of Satan 
in this case was employed successfully, to 
yratily his fell revenge, in destroying the 
fairest portion of God’s creation. By read- 
ing attentively the account of the fall of 
man in Geursis, you will find verified the 
saying of tle wise man, that “ pride goes 
hefore a full.’ Not that pride was the sole 
principle in operation within man’s heart 
when he fell. Unbelief was the primary 
principle at work, and this principle admit- 
ted into his breast, the high swellings of 
pride made him discontented with his con- 
dition and desire more than un all-bountiful 

Creator had conferred on him. We have 
not leisure, at present, to illustrate the to- 
pies connected with this subject ; and, there- 
fore, merely remark, that the adaptation of 
redemption to man us a fallen creature is 
astonishing.—He fell by pride, and he re- 
gains his loss by humility. The Son of God 
must nut only hamble himself unto death, 
but the believer must be stripped of all 
fancied attaiuments, and with humility, do- 
cility, thanktuluess, and gratitude, sit at the 
foot of the cross while receiving deliverance 
from the wrath to come. This submission 
of all others is most painful to the unrenewed 
mind. As lord of creation, the pride of 
man is flattered : as a member of society, 
he is equalized with those of his own grade ; 
but when he comes into contact with God, 
he is treated as one destitute of every at- 
tainment; and if he has whereof to boast 
he is mortified by the question, What hast 
thou that thou bast not received? Now, 
my friends, it is against these workings of 
the carnal wind that we would direct your | 
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attention. The Socinian, self-sufficient, will 
not stoop to receive the humble message of 
the cross. The greatness of its Author, and 
the magnitude of the work he accomplished, 
are amply detailed in the pages of the Bible, 
and they are there stated as fucts to be be- 
ieved, though in their nature, in some degree, 
incomprehensible; but the Socinian, con- 
necting his belief not with these facts but 
their nature, harmonizes the whole of Re- 
velation to pre-conceived notions, and makes 
an erring finite mind the standard to try the 
outgoings of an infinite Jehovah in the great 
work of redemption. 

The Arminian revolts from such sweep- 
ing conclusions, and gratifies the feelings of 
carnal pride by a mixture of truth and error. 
He acknowledges the greatness of redemp- 
tion as to its Author, and as to the objects 
accomplished; but in his ereed the carnal 
mind is gratified by reserving a power to 
man, which makes him less dependent, and 
robs God of the entire glory of the com- 
mencement, continuance, and consummation 
of this great work. According to this 
theory, there is a power inherent in man, 
which he can put forth and resist divine 
influence ; and, however modified and ex- 
plained, it has a direct tendency to flatter hu- 
man pride, and lessen in the view of the mind 
so biased the greatness of redemption. Man 
has not only to be rescued from Satan’s 
power by an act of gracc, constituting justi- 
fication, but he has to be rescued from him- 
self, (if the phrase may be used,) by an act 
likewise of grace, constituting sanctification. 
These two parts embrace the whole of 
redemption, and the latter is as valuable as 
the former ; and unless the mind is sancti- 
fied, the possession of justification is mere 
negation from punishment. The influence 
of the Spirit is as direct a gift of grace as is 
the vanquishing of our spiritual foes on the 
cross; and, therefore, every movement of 
the carnal mind, which comes in contact 
with the Spirit’s power in renovating the 
heart of man, is a going forth of that feeling 
which expelled the angels from heaven, 
drove man from Paradise, and is unknown 
in the new Jerusalem, where the greatness 
of the work of redemption swells in increas- 
ing and unceasing praise the songs of the 
redeemed around the throne of God. 
Those to whom we have adverted, are dis- 
tinct classes in the christian world, and 
we would now advert to a class widely 

read among Christians, though not de- 
signated by au party name. The Socinian 
moulds the doctrines of the Bible to agree 
to his reason, and the Arminian compounds 
the matter between the Bible and human 
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nature; but those to whom we advert can- 
not be troubled with discussions at all; and 
when conscience remonstrates, instead of 
resting in a plausible theory to satisfy their 
mind, like Felix of old, they dismiss such 
unpleasant thoughts, by saying, “Go thy 
way for this tine; when I have a convenient 
- season, I will call for thee.” 

The sentiments of this class may be 
resolved into two puarts—conviction and 
comparative indifference. Conviction, which 
reminds them of past neglect and ofa future 
reckoning. Comparative indifference, be- 
cause there is a principle of commanding 
influence within their breasts which over- 
powers every rising conviction; and what- 
ever this principle may be, it occupies the 
place which the Almighty alone has right 
to possess. We feel warranted, therefore, 
under such circumstances, to employ not 
calm reasoning, as this is not required, but 
to use the language of earnest expostulation. 
The whole secret of the comparative indif- 
ference of this class arises from undervaluing 
the great work of redemption. It does not 
affect their minds as a work of so immense 
importance, as some other objects which — 
engage their attention. If this arises from | 
an undue preference of worldly things, it is 
setting in opposition the value of the body 
to the soul—time to eternity. And what 
is the body? Organized dust, animated clay, 
the outer man, the mere casement of a valu- 
able pem. And what is the soul? It is the 
essence of man, the germ of immortality, 
fitted to grow, tlourish, and bear fruit for 
ever in Paradise, under the rays of the Sun 
of Righteousness ; or to droop, wither, and 
die, and yet live amid the fervours of 
Tophet’s flame for ever and ever. 

And what is time? Indefinable as related 
to motion, in general terms divided into 
days, nonths, and years. Any portion of 
which chronicled in the past is remembered 
as a dream, shadow, or a tale told, which 
cannot be recalled—viewed through the 
vista of futurity, chequered with doubts, and 
its termination at farthest not remote. And 
what is eternity? Time, and yet not time. 
It embraces the past, present, and future— 
the lifetime of the Almighty; and all our 
floating ideas on this subject are concen- 
trated in the expressive name of Jehovah, 
Tam. 

We would remind this class farther, that 
since, at some future time, they intend to 
consider the great work of redemption. that, 
in every sense of the word, now is the ac- 

time. We pass over the uncer- 
tainty of time, for this cannot be disputed, 
and refer those so madly infatuated to the 
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difficulties incurred by procrastination, Re« 
sistance now prepares the mind for more 
determined resistance in future. Habits are 
acquiring, which gradually will become more 
powerful; and the means of grace, which 
awaken at presont, will be totally unavailing 
to affect the sensibilities of the mind har- 
dened by successful resistance. The mind 
which has melted under affliction, agonized 
under the pangs of remorse, and been plied 
Sabbath alt 2r Sabbath with all that is affect- 
ing in redemption, and yet has resisted, isin a 
state inclining farther and farther from God, 
and precluding, under the ordinary means of 
grace, the possibility of a return. And, oh! 
if in this state the Spirit, resisted and grieved, 
retire, the man is left with his convenient 
season still in fond prospective, as with a lie 
in his right hand, and with a mind seared 
as with a hot iron; and unless a mighty 
effort is made, on the part. of divine mercy, 
to snatch him as a brand from the burning, 
we have to view him moving onward to 
immortality, dissatisfied with himself—with 
redemption, and expiring with the wish 
lingering on his lips, Oh! that I had attended 
to the things which belong to my peace, but 
now they are for ever hid from my eyes! 
And is it difficult to trace an end so painful 
to a cause adequate to its production ? 
The greatness of redemption never seriously 
engaved his mind, and inferior objects occu- 
vied his thoughts, till, like Ephraim, he is 
fof alone to reap the fruits of his own doings. 
The minds of even the best of Christians are 
too litde engaged with considering that 
great work which the redeemed family ever 
contemplate and ever celebrate in praise. 
The more the mind is assimilated to the 
moral image of God, the more will it revert 
to that great work—the source of present 
hope and anticipated felicity; and in the 
moments of pious communion or retired 
contemplation, when the soul of the Christ- 
ian follows hard after God, and, ere ever he 
is aware, is made like the chariots of Amina- 
dab, his mind will dwell on the greatness 
of redemption, and his feelings unbodied 
will find utterance in praise; and when in 
the mental conflicts to which every Christ- 
ian is exposed on this side the grave, the 
flesh wars against the spirit, and he has to 
exclaim, “OO wretched man that I am, who 
shuli deliver me from this body of death,” 
in the triumph of faith, anticipating futurity, 
he will rejoice that the time is fast approach: 
ing when he will be emancipated from his 
present bondage, and be able, unceasingly, 
to spend a happy eternity in the contempla- 
tion of the great works of God in creation, 
providence, and redemption. Believers, 
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when this mortal shall have put on immor- 

~ , high as your anticipations may be, 
they shall be realized: faith shill be vision, 
and hope fruition, Endowed with minds 
atroug and vigorous, and with energies 
centred in tracing the facts which constitute 
redemption a great work, the character of 
God in redemption shall shine with undi- 
minished lustre through eternity, and its in- 
trinsic greatness be seen and acknowledged 
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in every event which occurred from its com- 
meucement to its completion. Thrice happy 
they who on good grounds can anticipate 
aici enjoyment! and our wish and prayer 
is, that we may unite in swelling the song 
of Moses and of the Lamb around the 
throne of God: “ Great and = marvellon< 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty; just 
and true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” 
Amen. 


SOBER-MINDEDNESS ; 
A SERMON PREACHED AT THE REQUEST OF THE EDINBURGIL YOUNG MEN? 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PEDDIE, 


One of the Ministers of the United Sere. sau: Church, Bristo Strect. 


“ Young men likewise erhort tu 


Ir appears, from this Epistle, that Titus 
had been left by Paul in Crete to do the 
work of an Evangelist, and to watel over 
the affairs of the Chureh in that island, In 
this chapter, the Apostle gives to him sev’ 
eral salutary cautions and advices respect. | 
ing the proper discharge of his Importaut 
office. Inthe Ist verse of the chapter, he 
counsels him to “speak the things which - 
hecome sound doctrine”™—that is, at ouce to 
preach arthodox principles, and to enforce 
the practical duties of religion, that he mipht 
thereby rave himself and them that heard 
hima, The appropriate duties of different 
classes of persons—of the aged and the young, - 
of men and women, of masters and servauts, | 
are then pointed out, and Titus is reminded 
af his obligation to enforce them by fre- 
quent and earnest injunctions, The pe- 
culiar duty which he was to impress on the 
minds of youny men is, xs you learn from | 
the text, to be sober-minded; and as the : 
advices contained in the pastoral epistles to , 
Timothy and Titus are intended to be a 
Wirectory to ministers of Christ in every 
age, it cannot be thought unseasonable, nor, 
1 trust, will it be unprofitable, if I speak to 
you on this theme at the present time. May | 
the Holy Spirit enable me to speak to you 
the things that become sound doctrine, and | 
himself make the application to your own . 
consciences and hearts. 

In entering on the subject, [ shall not. 
attempt to give any very precise definition | 
ef the nature of sober-mindedness. The 
original word denotes soundness of intel- 
‘eet, as opposed to madness and distraction; - 
Lutas literal mental derangement is a dis , 
ease, and not a sin, the sobriety of mind , 
that stands opposed to it cannot be the sub-— 


~ eee 


be sober-minded.”---Trrus il. 6. 


ject of an exhortation or command. The 
word is, therefore, to be taken in a fiura- 
tive sense; und the duty inculeated is, that 
sobriety of mind which is ofa moral deserip- 
tion, aud which depends, under the bless- 
ing of God, upon our efforts ag rational and 
uccountable ereatures. Let mie, in illus- 
trating the subject, first point out a few 
thines included in) sober-mindedness, and 
theu add one or two reasons why voung 
wen should seek to acquire this character, 
Tam then, first, to point out some things 
which are implied in scber-mindedness ; and, 
in the first place, to be sober-minded is to 
be thoughtful and considerate, in opposition 
to giddiness and levity of disposition, The 
young are proverbially thoughtless and vol- 
atile. Parents and others who have had 
concern in the education of children have 
often complained of their giddiness, and of 
the extreme difficulty of arresting their un- 
steady minds for any length of time to any 
thing serious; but when young persons rise 
above the rank of children, and grow up to 
be almost men and wonicn, we expect that 
they shall become more considerate and 
sedate—we naturally presume that, with 
more matured judzment, they will apply 


, more closely to their studies, or settle to 


their business with a greater degree of at- 
tention and more steady perseverance. 
“When I was a child,” says Paul, “I 
thought as a child, | spake as a child ; but 
when I became a man, { pat away childish 
things.” Yet that thoughtless levity of mind, 


_ Which is so characteristic of children, often 


follows us into youth and even into man- 
hood, when it ir, of course, more inexcusa- 
ble and a more prolifie source of evil, How 
any voung men distress their parents, 
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and those who wish them well, by their ap- 
parent incapacity for all serious thought, 
and by an aversion, it would seem, to stead 
application to any one pursuit. They will 
fix on nothing, and will neither seriously 
reflect on the past, nor forecast the duties 
and interests of the future. They live only 
for the present, and act just as inclination or 
as fancy directs. There are some even who 
glory in this thoushtless and unsettled tem- 
per, and are proud of their careless habits, 
as if they argued some superiority on their 
part to the common berd of dull and vulgar 
spirits. Alas! these gay triflers may live 
to regret bitterly their present inconsidera- 
tion. There is no greater foe to improve- 
ment, either intellectual or moral, than this 
same light, unthinking, volatile turn of 
mind, It argues ill forthe character in after 
life of those who indulge in it now. It tends 
to dissipate the mind, and to destroy and 
unfit its noble powers for every thing good 
and preat ; while time, that precious deposite, 
put into our hands by the God of vur life, 
and for every part of which he will demand 
a strict account, is thereby suffered to run 
to waste. How many young persons have 
been utterly ruined by mere heedlessness 
and want of thought! and how many have 
looked back with unavailing sorrow upon 
the precious hours and days that have been 
allowed by them to pass unimproved! the 
right employment of which would have 
inade them expert in those branches of 
knowledge, or in those professions and 
trades, fur which they now, in consequence 
of their inattention, feel themselves incom- 
petent. 

But let me urge young men to be sober- 
minded by higher motives. Let me remind 
you, that you were made not to spend time 
in mere levity and trifling—that you were 
brought into the world to glorify God and 
to serve your generation, and to stand trial 
for a higher and better life. You sustain 
inost important relations to your fellow- 
creatures, out of which spring numerous and 
difficult duties, which have to be performed 
in such a way as to abide the test of the 
future reckoning. But how will this consist 
with thoughtlessness and living at random? 
How will the end of your being be fulfilled? 
How will the claims of God be answered by 
vou? Above all, how will your precious 
souls be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus, 
if there be not any serious attention to these 
things? Therefore, “ Thus saith the Lord 
of Hosts, Consider your ways and be wise.” 
Learn to restrain the ia ae! to put of 
serious thought, otherwise it will degenerate 
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aversion to every serious occupation. Buasi- 
ness will then be neglected; the very out- 
ward forms of religion will be abandoned ; 
dissipation will follow, and then ruin wil 
succced for this world and for the next. O 
that you were wise, that you understood 
this, that you would consider your latter 
end ! 

ln the second place, to be sober-minded 
is to be humble and difhideut, in opposition 
to un assuming and a self-suthcient spirit. 
The apostle Paul gives this salutary coun- 
sel to men in general, which, I apprehend, 
is specially applicable to those who are in 
the outset of lite “1 say, through the grace 
given unto me, to every man that is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think; but to think so- 
berly.” Before our ideas are corrected by 
experience, we are apt to take up a most 
erroneous impression of the world, and of 
the dangers to which we ure exposed in it; 
and many young persons acquire a fond 
conceit of their own wisdom, as quite suth- 
cient to guide them in every emergency, and 
of their strength of principle, as firm enough 
to resist all solicitation to turn aside. They 
have discovered, it may be, in the different 
branches of their education, some quickness 
of parts. Being foolishly flattered by their 
parents and friends, they have come to 
think that they know a great deal more 
than they do, and that their judgments are 
quite competent to decide upon every point, 
and that they are able to manaye all these 
concerns without the assistance or control 
of others. Hence they set up to be their 
own tasters, counsellors, and guides, They 
do not consult those whose judgments are 
much wiser than theirs, and who, from 
longer experience, are qualified to give them 
sound advice. They resolve that they will 
walkin the sight of their own eves, and in the 
way of their own hearts; and they are so 
confident of their ability to decide aright, 
even upon slight inquiry in every case, that 
they frequently leave no room for second 
thoughts, but act with the same precipita- 
tion as they decided with presumption. 
Such arrogant and self-conceited persons 
consider the interference of their friends as 
an invasion of their liberty—as an attempt 
tu keep them in bondage, or resent it as a 
reflection on their good intentions. The 
become eelf-willed, heady, high dinded. 
impatient even of parental counsels, and 
reproofs, and tears; they hate instruction, 
and they despise reproof. And what is the 
result? That pride, in a thousand cases, 
proves their ruin. Launching out upon the 


into a habit, and you will contract a fixed dangerous sea of life, resolved to act as thei 
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ewn pilots, they split upon those hidden 
rocks, of which they were warned in vain. 
Deeply do they then curse in anguish and 
despair the madness that prompted them to 
turn a deaf ear to advice, and in bitter ex- 
perience feel the truth of that proverb : 
“ Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” This is no 
imaginary picture. Suffer me, then, with 
earnestness and affection, to exhort every 
young person who now hears me to lay 
aside this odious self-sufficient spirit, and to 
desire, and watch, and pray, that he be 
clothed with humility; for “ God resisteth 
the proud, but giveth grace unto the hum- 
ble.” Be assured that an over-estimate of 
one’s abilitics and acquirements, if it. should 
not, by cherishing security, expose to dan- 
ger, must yet prove an effectual check upon 
farther improvement. — It tends to arrest all 
progress, both intellectual and moral: for, 
who will seek to make new attainments in 
knowledge, or in skill, or in’ goodness, who 
imagines himself really very eminent al- 
ready’ * Seest thou a man wise in his own 
conceit ¢ ‘There is more hope of a tool than 
of him.” Be coutent, then, to believe that 
vou are not too wise to be taught, nor too 
good to be reproved. Be assured that the 
very first step to true wisdom is a convic- 
tion of one’s ignorance, avd that the best 
guard against temptation is an impression of 
our own insufliclency :—** Tf any man among 
ver seemeth to be wise in this world, let hin 
become a tool, that he may be wise.”” When 
we are weok, then are we strong. Cherish 
a modest opinion of your gilts, and a deep 
humbling sense of your infirmities ; be wil- 
ling to take counscl from whatever quarter 
it comes ; be patient under friendly, espe- 
cially under parental, adinonitions and re- 
proofs; and, above all, have constant re- 
course to the Fountain-head of all wisdom 
and grace; aud, by reading of the Serip- 
tures and fervent prayer, draw out of th 
fulness that isin Christ, and grace for grace. 
This is the path to true honour, to respec- 
tability in life, dad to eternal happiness. 
But, in the third place, to be sober- 
minded is to be temperate-and self-denied, 
as opposed to the unrestrained indulgence 
of the passions. ‘To the young Timothy, 
Paul gave this counsel: “ Flee youthful 
lusts”——that is, he exhorts him to abhor and 
crush those appetites and passions which, at 
that period of life, are peculiarly active and 
strong, that he might avoid those evils to 
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side young men whose appetites and pus- 
sions are plunging them into intemperance 
and sensuality, and every species of vice; 
who are thus ruining themselvez not only 
for the future world, but even for the pre- 
sent. You see them forming habits, whose 
chains it will be extremely difficult after- 
wards to break, and which, if not broken, 
wil} certainly drive them into irrecoverable 
destruction. How inconsistent this with 
true sobriety of mind! Reason condemns 
these wild courses. But reason in the mind 
of the victim of vicious indulgence is de- 
throned ; and passion, like a furious char- 
ioteer, having taken the guidauce of the 
soul, impels it whithersoever she will. See 
the slave of pleasure hurrying onward on 
his desperate course! See him, like the 
Chaldeans of old, who were said to be mad 
upon their idols, mad upon his appetites and 
passions, resolved to indulge his wicked 
propensities, determined to gratify his in- 
clinations at whatever expense! It is in 
vain that reason lifts upher voice and speaks 
to him. Conscience may whisper, but it is 
not heard. The remonstrances and expos- 
tulutions of friends make upon hin but a 
momentary impression at most. Set before 
him the intrinsic turpitude of vice, tell hin 
of the loss of character it occasions, and of 
the eternal perdition in which it inevitably 
ends ; all that is to no purpose. No! for I 
have loved strangers, says he, and ufter them 
will Leo. Is not this madness of heart ? 
And,oh! how many in the b’oom and vigour 
of life are thus infatuated, who will indulge 
their passions in spite of every considera- 
tion that can be adduced, who wallow in the 
filth of uneleanness, and who drink with 
the drunkard, or who rage with Just! Dear- 
ly beloved brethren, “ abstain trom fleshlyv 
lusts, which war against the soul.” If there 
is any one here who has entered upon 
vicious courses, but whose mind is not yet so 
besotted as to be unable to listen to reason ; 
if there is any hold as yet upon his con- 
science, and if any part of his natural feel- 
ings be as yet entire, let me beseech him to 
inguire of himself, What fruit have I of 
these things whereof I ought to be ashamed, 
for the end of these things is death? Have 
you ever had any real satisfaction in crim- 
mal indulgence The morsel has been 
sweet in the mouth, but has it not been 
turned in your bowels, and become as the 
gall of asps within you? As to young men 
who have not as yet broken through the 


which they would otherwise lead him. What, restraints of education, let me entreat them 


these evils are I need scarcely say, since 


to resist the beginnings of evil. Do not dare 


they are so extensively prevalent among us. | to deviate in a single instance from the path 
Look around you and you will sec on every | of temperance and chastity; for it is thus 
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first that vice acquires that power of the , an infatuated, demented creature. “ How 
heart, which it afterwards increases to a much better is it to get understanding than 
fearful tyranny; it is thus conscience be- | riches!” Let me, then, exhort youth to 
comes seared, and that the steps take hold chouse the path of wisdom; look not to the 
on hell. Sin having first acted the part of things that are seen and temporal, but to 
the seducer, then becomes the oppressor, ‘those that are unseen and eternal; labour 
and, finally, the cruel murderer of the pre- not for the meat which perisheth, but for 
cious soul, Close the ear, therefore, to her | that which endureth unto everlasting life ; 
Syren song. “ Who hath woe? who hath’ place a higher value ou the means of grace 
sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath than on the means of sensual enjoyment; 
babbling ? who hath wounds without cause? embrace by fuith Jesus Christ, who is the 
who Hath redness of eyes? They that tarry way, and the truth, and the life, and by 
long at the wine; they that go to seek whom we come unto the Father; strive to 
mixed wine, Look not, therefore, on the enter in at the strait gate which leadeth 
wine when it is red, when it giveth bis unto life, and to avoid the wide path that 
colour in the cup, when it moveth itself leadeth down to the chambers of death. He, 
aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent, says Christ, that sinneth against me, wrong- 
and stingeth like an adder. Enter not into | eth his own soul: all ‘that hate me love 
the path ofthe wicked, and go not in the way death. 
of evil men: avoid it, pass not by it; turn I3ut, in the fifth and last place, to be 
from it, and pass away. My son, if sine | sober-minded implies that we never put off 
ners entice thee, consent thou not, lest. to a future period that which ought to be 
thou mourn at the last, when thy flesh and done now. This maxiin wilt apply to the 
thy body are consumed ; and say, How have ordinary conduet of Jife, in which delays 
I hated instruction, and my heart despised are often dangerous. The counsel of the 
reproof, and have not obeyed the voice of wise man us to every thing is, “ Whatsoever 
my teachers, nor inclined mine ear to them , thy hand findeth to do,” whatsoever thou 
that instructed me!” i purposest in accordance with reason to per- 
In the fourth place, to be sober-minded form, “*do it with thy might; for there is 
is to give an habitual preference to eternal no work, nor device, nor kuowledge, nor 
over temporal things, Sobriety of mind— : wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest.” 
soundness of intellect, eminently consists in| But L speak, at present, of the postpone- 
estimating things according to their true ment of religious consideration, The young 
importance and worth. Who would call, do not determine that they will never be 
him aman in the undisturbed use of his | converted, and never seek salvation through 
reason, who should prefer a shadow to a Christ, but they conclude that the season 
substance, a feather to a mass of solid gold, for it bas not yet arrived; they, therefore, 
or a momentary thrill of sensual pleasure to in the meantime, say to religion, as Felix 
years of health and ease? Now, eternity | did tothe Apostle, “ Gothy way for this time; 
is of 80 much greater importance than time— | when [ have a more convenient season, | 
the soul is of so much more worth than the | will call for thee.” They imagine, that when 
body—the joys of heaven outweigh in value they have arrived at the years of majority, 
so greatly the mean and grovelling pleasures | or when they have come to be settled in 
of the world, and the sufferings of the | life, they will give serious attention to theac 


damned hereafter are so unspeakably more , hings, and expect that, by diligence, they 
awful than the direst torments ever endured ° will be able to redeem the time that is lost. 
in this world, that we must pronounce him; Oh! how inconsistent this with sober rea- 
« madman who habitually gives the pre “son! Of every oue whothis resolves, 

ference to temporal over eternal realities, may say that a deceived heart turns him 
and the chief place in his thoughts and af- aside. The disposition to put off attention 
fections to the former to the exclusion of , to religion is an evidence of dislike to it—of 
the latter. But this every man docs who | settled aversion to the things of eternity ; 
keeps religion in the back ground; who ‘ and, be assured, that if the mercy of God 
inquires, What shall I eat, what shall I! does not prevent it, this habit will grow by 
drink, and wherewithal shall I be clothed ? | indulgence—new excuses will be formed for 
yet neglects the interests,and makes no pro- putting off religion still longer, until the 
vision for the wants of the immortal soul. conscience be seared, and such insensibility 
Let a man be ever so wise as to this world, of the heart succeed as will lead you to the 
and. manage his tempora! affaires with ar most moving expostulations and the most 
so much success, ret, if he has made no pre- | tender entreaties to repent und believe. 
varation for eternity, he must be considered | Besides, even were it not so, how does any 
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one know that a more convenient season 
will hereafter be enjoyed by him? Can 
we look into the future, or tell how long we 


shall live or when we shall die? Hast:thou | 
made a covenant with death and with-hell? | die 


Art thou at agreement that thou countest 
so securely on what is so proverbjally un- 
certain as life, and that, though every day 
young and old are cut down by accident or 
isease—cut down ina moment suddenly— 
you yet foel assured that time and space 
will be given to you, that you will have 
many years to repent? Instead of indulg- 
ing the vain hope of attending to religion 
hereafter, be wise now; soberly prepare for 
-ahe eternal world, lest God should be now 
saying to you,. a thou fool! This 
night thy soul shall be required of thee. 

I have thus, then, as I proposed, pointed 
out some things ta which sober-mindedness 
consists; it is to be thoughtful and consi-. 
derate, as opposed to gi 


deer and levity 
of temper; it is to be 


umble and diffident 
in opposition to presumption and a self- 
sufficient spirit; it is to be temperate and 
self-denied, instead of giving the reins to 
furious passion ; it ie habitually to prefer 
eternal to temporal things; and, in fine, not 
to put off to a future period what ought to 
be done now. 

And now what reasons farther shall I 
urge upon you to be sober-minded? Suffer 
me, only in a word or two, to remind you 
that you are reasoaable creatnres, and that 
it is the office of reason to govern the pas- 
sions, to cheek the over-indulgence of ap- 
petites, to look around us and wisely to 
consider what is duty, and what is sin, what 
is for our real welfare, and what for our 

. . He, then, abuses his nature—-he 
degrades his reason from its high pre-emi- 
nence—he distinguishes not himself above 
the brutes that perish, who suffers appe- 
tite and passion to obtain the mastery oyer 
bim, and goes on frowardly in the path of 
folly and sin. “ In malice be ye children; 
howbeit in understanding be ye men,” to 


act according @# the true dignity of 2 | 


rational nature; choose wisdom, “ whose 
ways. are ways of pleasantuess, and. ‘all 
Som maine pes 
vation are placed within your reach. Were 
there no hope—had we-to sit down in de- 


which they could not be justified by tied 


farther, that you are 
guilty creatures, but that the means of sale 
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spair of boli delivered from guilt and 






epravity thes it might be well to say, with . 
those of ois the Préjhetepeaks, “ Let. 
us eat sam airink, for to-morrow we shali” 

” But" ter tase, though bad, is not 


desperate... There is hope in Israel con- 
cerning this thing: “ For be it known unto 
you, men and brethren, that through this 
man Christ Jesus is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins, and that by. him all who 


believe are justified figs all ‘things, from 









in the Lord we fave | 
righteousness and strength, and a free invi- 
tation .t0 appropriate both: “ For whoso- 
ever will, let him come and take of the 
waters of life freely.” Now, were you ill 
of some violent bodily disorder, and were 
the means of life and health put within your 
reach, would you madly refuse them, and 
would you do every thing in your power to 
inflame the fever that beatsin your pulse and 
ensure a fatal issue? Equally mad were it 
to reject life and salvation through Jesus 
Christ—to give loose reins to appetite and 
passion—to reject all admonitions to tum 
to God and to follow that holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord. 
“ Repent and be converted, that your .sins 
may be blotted out, when times of refreshing ° 
shall come from the presence of the Lord.” 

In fine, let me remind you that you are 
dying and accountable creatures, but the 
means of eternal happiness are enjoyed only 
in this world. When the grave 1s closed 
above us—if our hopes for eternity have 
not been previously secured, the grave is 
closed upon them also. There the sound 
of peace and salvation is not heard; there, 
there is no-act of pardon which is now past ; 
but as the tree falleth, so it must He for 
ever, “ To-day, therefore, if ye will hear 
God’s voice, harden not your hearts.” 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might; for there is no work, 
not device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
Prd, yuub dale ional thou goest.” Life and . 
death are set before you—the blessing and 
the curse. These are serious things, whe- 
ther you consider them with sobstety and’, 
blessing and the curse, are set before you. 
Choose, therefore, the one, aud tefusg the 


now is the day of salvation.” «Amen, 
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